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Aeticlb  I.— the  system  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT  WEST 
POINT:— CAN  IT  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  OUR  COL- 
LEGES ? 

Thb  Militarj  Academ;  at  West  Point,  in  the  nnmber  of  its 
etadents,  its  course  of  stndj,  and  its  corps  of  instructors,  may 
Datnrall;  and  fairly  bo  compared  with  any  of  oar  leading 
CoII^ea.  Snch  a  comparison  seems  snitable  at  the  present 
time,  when  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  systems  de- 
fended by  custom  and  tradition  are  so  general,  and  when  the 
dispoeition  is  bo  strong  to  recast  the  coll^ate  coarees.  The 
Academy,  too,  as  an  Institution  in  which  the  mathematics 
occnpy  the  largest  place,  has  a  pecnliar  interest  to  those  reform- 
ers who  consider  that  the  ancient  languages  engross  too  much 
time  and  attention.  As  an  important  National  Institution, 
also,  it  should  be  familiar  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  who 
sustain  it.  And  yet,  it  is  believed  that  very  few  have  any 
practical  knowledge  of  its  management,  or  internal  arrange- 
ments. 
There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  teaching  there  is  thorough, 
vou  ixmi.  1 
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2  System  of  Instruction  at  West  Point.  [Jan., 

and  that  an  appointment  as  a  cadet  is  to  be  valued  for  a  sou  ; 
but  bejond  such  vague  impreBsions,  there  is  little  known. 

lu  onr  CollegeB  the  Btudents,  by  their  frequent  visite  home, 
make  their  friends,  in  a  good  degree,  familiar  with  the  meth- 
ods of  Btudy  and  recitation  ;  bnt  a  cadet,  not  seeing  his  home 
for  two  3'ear&  after  he  enters  the  Academy,  has,  when  he  does 
revisit  it,  lost  liisintereatin  the  details  of  his  daily  life;  and  the 
vocabulary  which  describee  that  daily  life  is  peculiar  enough 
to  be  a  further  hinderancc  to  talking  much  about  the  system  of 
instruction.  He  will  tell  at  what  time  he  gets  up,  of  drills 
before  breakfast,  itf  the  fare  at  the  mess  ball,  of  inspections, 
and  will  leave  a  strong  impreesion  in  the  minds  of  his  friendb 
of  rigorous  discipline,  but  of  little  besides. 

The  visit  of  the  Board  of  Yisitors,  too,  every  June,  though 
'  of  some  lerigth,  and  intended  to  furnish  just  that  information 
which  the  country  should  possess,  usually,  it  must  be  confessed, 
fails  of  its  object.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  often 
appointed  lor  political  motives,  and  are  neither  able  nor 
desirous  to  follow  nnderstandlngly  the  subjects  which  are 
brought  before  them  in  the  examination  (and  still  less  to  re- 
port upon  them),  and  so  they  are  entertained  as  they  desire, 
dinners  are  given  them,  officers  attend  the  examination  in  fall 
dress,  a  ball  is  given  at  the  hotel,  a  "  skillful,"  as  they  described 
.it  in  their  last  report,  boat  race  is  witnessed  by  them,  and 
they,  in  return,  bestow  praise  so  indiscriminately  that  it  loses 
its  value,  noticing  just  what  strikes  the  eye,  anfl  not  recog- 
nizing wherein  that  thoroughness  consists  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  Academy.  If  the  visit  of  the  Board  of  Viaitora 
does  not  bring  before  the  public  the  exact  knowledge  which  is 
to  be  desired,  still  leas  do  the  sketchy  letters  of  transient 
visitors.  The  Academy  has  won  its  high  character  by  the 
earnest,  faithfnl,  patient  labor  of  its  Professors,  who,  not 
largely  recompensed,  nor  greatly  cheered  by  the  intelligent 
approval  of  the  world,  have  worked  on  year  afler  year  till 
they  have  produced  a  method  of  instruction  which  is  both 
admirably  carried  ont  and  attests  by  its  results  its  worth. 

It  is  believed  that  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Academy 
appear  in  the  daily  recitations.  To  examine  as  clearly  and  as 
briefly  as  possible,  and  yet  with  some  necessnry  minutenees. 
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the  method  of  instmctioD  ae  there  ^ven,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Article. 

Nothing  will  he  said  of  the  text-hooks  or  of  the  curricalntn 
af  stDd>,  sioce  these  ced  be  learned  from  the  Annual  Register. 
Ib  it  not  true,  also,  that  the  method  of  teaching  ehould  always 
be  the  object  of  inquiry,  rather  than  the  books  taught,  and 
that  a  poor  book  and  a  good  teacher  are  worth  far  more  than  a 
good  book  and  a  poor  teacher,  and  that  those  who  ae  cham- 
pionB  of  the  practical  condemn,  for  inetance,  the  dead  lan- 
guages, perhaps  ondemn  only  a  dead  way  of  teaching  them  ! 

One  sbonld  remember  in  judging  what  is  done  at  West 
Point,  the  great  dirersity  in  preparation  of  those  who  enter, 
aod,  upon  the  whole,  their  inferiority  both  in  energy  and  lore 
of  etuiJy,  and  in  cnltnre  and  refinement,  to  the  candidates  for 
admieaion  to  our  leading  colleges. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  are  only  these,  Beading, 
Wnting,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Oraroraar, 
and  History  of  the  United  States,*  and  so  low  a  standard  is 
justified  by  Congress,  on  the  groond  that  the  Academy  is  a 
National  School,  and  that  it  should  be  open  to  those  who,  from 
reudenee  in  thinly  settled  r^ons,  have  had  opportunity  to 
acquire  only  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Doubt- 
lesB  a  higher  standard  would  throw  ont  a  large  portion  of  those 
who  report  from  the  Western  States,  it  not  being  a  thing  un- 
heard of  for  men  to  receive  appointmenta  who  can  barely  read, 
who  have  hardly  beard  the  word  English  Grammar,  who  give 
California  and  Michigan  aa  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
honor  Gen.  Jackson  as  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  wor.f 


*  The  b«t  two  reqair«m«uU  h»Ti  l>«an  added  within  the  put  two  yeara. 

t  If  tDch  faeta  Bbonid  Uad  idj  one  to  aik,  Wby  not  eatabliah  &  system  of 
ncDpetitiTe  eiMmtnations,  and  let  all  who  wish  to  entsrtbe  natjona]  serrioe  have 
*Tpar1oDi^  to  do  aot  the  answer  is,  the  syslen)  of  CongreMlona]  appolotnieDt 
>•  eontJDiied  beeanae  oongreMinen  are  nDwilling  to  give  np  so  important  an  item 
of  ialliMiiee,  and,  If  thejr  choose,  of  profit.  It  dhould  b«  tinderatood  that  the 
Profaseon  it  West  Point  hsTe  long  been  in  favor  of  aajttem  of  appoiatinent  bj 
■Mrit  (it  shown  in  a  test  examination)  and  it  is  only  two  Tears  ago  Ibat  a  bill 
>Ideh  Memed  to  combine  sTerytbing  that  wna  needed,  was  rejected  by  tfao 
Bsnse.    This  bill  provided  that  each  BepresentatiTe  ^oald  appoint  At*  tadeta- 
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Let  UB  now  look  in  upon  the  daily  recItatioDB,  and  select  for 
our  examination  the  fourth  or  incoming  class,  which  numbers 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  it  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  from  A  to  Z,  and 
divided  into  six  or  seven  divisions  or  sections,  each  containing 
twelve  to  Iborteen  men.  Each  section  has  two  recitations  per 
diem,  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  second  recitation  is  omitted. 
These  two  recitations,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  are  in 
Davies's  Bourdon's  Algebrn,  and  French.  The  Mathematical 
hours  are  from  8  to  Jtl;  the  French  from  2  to  4;  and  this 
general  division  of  time  holds  good  throngh  alt  the  classes. 
Mathematics  have  tlie  heart  of  the  day— the  three  best  honrs — 
and  six  recitations  per  week;  English  studies,  including  Law,  ' 
Ethics,  Tactics,  and  Modem  Languages,  osually  the  two  hours 
from  2  to  4  F.  M.,  and  bnt  five  recitations  per  week. 

To  teach  the  Mathematics  to  the  fourth  class,  there  are 
tliree  or  four  instructors  besides  the  Professor,  each  of  these 
instructors  hoariug  two  recitations  in  the  three  hours — i.  e. 
an  hour  and  a  half  is  allotted  to  thirteen  men.  The  sections  are 
formed  at  the  bngle  call  for  recitation,  in  the  area,  withia  the 
barrack,  by  the  "section-marchers,"  the  roll  is  called,  and 
they  are  marched  to  their  respective  recitation  rooms,  where 
the  instrnctor  meets  theui.  The  members  of  the  section 
now  file  off  to  their  places  and  stand  there  until  the  section- 
marcher,  saluting  the  instructor,  reports  to  him  who  are 
absent,  and  he  returns  the  salute,  when  they  take  their  seats. 
Five  or  six  men  are  at  once  sent  to  the  black-board,  and 
having  taken  their  places  there  and  written  their  names,  are 
given  each  a  proposition  to  demonstrate,  while  another  is  called 

iaatud  of  on«,  Bod  that  tha  Prealdent  Bhonld  tnakv  fifty  ■ppointintnti  "  at 
large  "  tnatead  of  tea,  and  then  that  th«  vhola  DDmbar  ahonid  be  reduced  fuar- 
fiftha  h;  ao  ezainiiuttioa.  On  the  preeaat  ■jitem  of  appolatmant,  only  nbont 
oD»-thlrd  of  those  who  eDt«r  gradnate,  and  ai  each  gradnated  cadet  costa  the 
caimtiy  a  Urge  anm,  there  iaa  great  waate;  while  if  man  were  admitted  b;  (elec- 
tion frocn  the  large  namber  who  apply,  nearly  alt  who  entered  would  probably 
graduate.  In  our  Eaatem  Stal««  cougreasmen  are,  to  a  conaiderable  «KteDt, 
throwing  open  the  appuintinerit*  from  their  diatricta  lo  oompetiUon,  and  in  eTery 
auch  caH  that  we  have  knowo,  the  cadet  haa  diatingoiahed  himaeli  I.et  th* 
people  damand  competitive  extDiinatioD  of  OoDgreaa. 
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up  to  recito  on  the  reading  matter  of  the  lesEon  in  nnBwer  to 
qnestioHB.  He  ia  catechiEed  nntil  one  or  those  first  sent  to 
the  board  signifies  his  readiness,  which  he  does  by  facing  the 
instrnctor  and  assQining  tlie  attitude  of  attention. 

He  begins  bj  describing  in  general  terms  bis  subject,  then 
he  ennnciatee  the  theorem  or  scientific  statement,  and  lastly 
follows  oat  the  work  he  has  pnt  upon  the  board,  indicating 
each  point  of  progress  by  the  pointer. 

There  are  certain  set  phrases  which  are  so  much  used  as 
almost  to  be  obligatory.  A  cadet  be^ns  to  recite  by  saying, 
**  I  am  required  to  discuss  a  theorem  relating  to,"  etc.,  etc.,  and 
concindes  by  saying,  if  letters  have  been  employed  to  represent 
known  terms,  "  which  literal  conclusion  may  be  thus  transla- 
ted ;"  and  all  this,  thongh  somewhat  arbitrary,  is  fitted  to 
keep  before  bis  mind  that  be  is  evolving  a  principle,  and  that 
the  principle,  when  evolved,  has  practical  application.  Tlis 
demonstration  concluded,  he,  having  so  far  proceeded  without 
interruption,  is  keenly  questioned  by  the  instrnctor.  What 
has  been  imperfectly  understood  is  eincidatcd,  mieconceptions 
are  corrected,  and  when  he  is  at  last  allowed  to  take  his  seat, 
he  can  hardly  fell  to  understand  thronghont  wliat  lie  has 
recited.  Kor  do  the  questions  asked  cover  only  the  point  of 
demonstration,  but  run  over  the  review  and  back-review,  in- 
clnding  everything  in  any  way  hinted  at  by  the  recitation,  so 
that  one  man  may  often  recite  half  the  lesson.  The  work  is  now 
erased,  another  takes  the  place  with  perhaps  tlie  same  topic, 
and  the  second  of  those  first  stationed  at  the  board  ia  called 
upon  for  his  demonstration,  and  so  on  through  the  section. 

The  leeaon  is  gone  over  with  so  many  times  at  each  recita- 
tion, that  an  attentive  scholar  could  learn  it  there  by  listening, 
and  the  reviews  and  back-reviews  are  so  well  kept  np  that  we 
donbt  not  a  l^rge  portion  of  the  class,  when  the  Algebra  is 
finished,  coald  b^n  at  the  beginning  and,  unprompted,  pro- 
ceed to  the  end. 

Algebra  ia  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  studied  in  this  way,  and 
any  teacher  who  will  make  the  trial,  more  and  more  disusing 
questions,  and  accnstoming  and  encouraging  his  pupils  to  pnt 
the  lesson  on  the  board,  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  they  will 
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themselves  enjoy  it,  and  how  sure  their  progress  will  be.  It  is 
not  meant,  it  must  be  understood,  that  the  inbtrnctor  at  West 
Point  does  not  question  and  communicate,  only  that  the  reci- 
tation and  itistruetitm  are  separated.  The  cadet  has  a  certain 
work  set  him  to  do,  as,  in  Algebra,  certain  consecutive,  con- 
necteit  courses  of  reasouing  to  master,  and  the  first  object  of 
the  recitation  is  to  find  if  he  has  done  it ;  the  second,  by 
free  discusBJon  and  suggestion,  to  clear  and  fix  his  knowledge ; 
but  the  mark  is  given  chiefly  for  his  work,  and  not  for 
what  he  hue  done  (-x)njoiDt1y  with  the  instructor.  All  the 
mathematical  treatises  at  West  Point  are  constructed  on  the 
synthetic  plan,  and  especially  aim  at  requiring  the  student  to 
construct  his  own  synthesis,  and  then  to  defend  it — like  a 
general  besieged  in  a  fortress,  whose  success  in  the  defense  will 
be  just  according  to  his  skill  and  care  in  constructing  his  work 
and  defejiding  his  approaches.* 

Such  a  system  of  instruction  puts  upon  a  level  men  of  equal 
mental  power,  who  are  unequal  in  power  of  expression.  The 
work  may  be  put  upon  the  board  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  and 
then  it  is  easy  to  follow  it  out.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
knows  nothing,  it  at  once  becomes  evident,  there  being  no 
middle  ground  between  success  and  failure.  In  all  that  has 
been  just  said,  the  use  of  the  blackboard  has  been  implied. 
It  has,  in  fact,  for  years  at  West  Point  almost  taken  the  place 
of  an  additional  inetractor.  Its  importance  in  education  is 
now  so  universiiUy  recognized  by  its  use  in  all  our  schools, 
Sunday  as  well  as  secular,  that  nothing  need  be  added  on  that 
point.  It  is  employed,  however,  at  West  Point,  not  only  in 
the  Mathematics,  but  in  all  departments.  Grammar,  when 
studied  there,  was  taught  from  a  text-book  conatrncted  with 
special  reference  to  recitation  upon  the  board,  great  paina 
being  bestowed  upon  the  classification,  and  upon  the  divisions 

*  Thii  remark  is  tnia  of  Uie  TreatUe*  od  Algebra,  Dercriptive  Geometry, 
Calcnini,  ADslytics,  Katoral  Philosophy,  and  EDgineertng.  In  fact,  tlic  only 
metliods  wbioh  find  favor  tbera  are  those  which  laad  to  ditcoiftrg,  the  prooli  of 
geaeral  propositions;  heace,  fur  eianiple.  Algebraic  prooeaaee  are  preferred  to 
Geometrical  odbb — becaase  llie  latter  only  apply  to  juat  theoate  in  band — changa 
a  line  and  the  concluaion  fails,  but  the  former  cover  an  infinite  number  of 
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sttd  sabdivisions  of  the  sabjecte.  French,  too,  is  now  taaght 
in  coonec^oD  with  a  "  Tabular  System  "  conetrncted  by  the 
Proressor,  and  these  tables  are  put  npon  the  board  each  day  by 
the  cadets.  It  wonld  seem  that,  when  the  system  is  not  too 
stiff,  and  the  sabject  one  which  admits  of  analysis,  there  is 
great  advantage  in  this  mode.  The  process  of  writing  in  con- 
nection with  reciting,  fixes  sabjectB  in  the  memory,  and  the 
Btadent  is  held  to  the  point  by  the  gnide  which  he  has  himBetf 
provided  in  his  heading  upon  the  hoard.  Even  if  the  subject 
admits  of  no  enbdivision,  the  custom  is  to  write  it  npon  the 
board,  and  to  speak,  as  it  were,  upon  that  subject.  In  Ethics, 
a  man  might  say,  I  am  required  to  discuss  the  soul.  In 
French,  a  man  might  say,  I  am  required  to  discuss  the 
verb  etra. 

May  it  not  be  said  that  in  couuection  with  almost  any  de- 
partment of  study,  there  is  opportunity  in  teaching  a  class  to 
introduce  a  daily  exercise  upon  the  blackboard ;  as  in  Greek, 
upon  the  analysis  of  verbs  and  the  formation  of  words,  in 
Latin,  the  analysis  of  the  sentence!  The  board  tells  so  much 
in  few  words  that  time  is  saved  by  such  instrnction,  and  a 
thing  which  comes  by  the  eye  often  strikes  home  and  is  re- 
membered. 

The  Instructor  marks  daily  upon  a  scale  as  follows :  3, 
thorongh,  3.5,  good,  2,  fair,  1.5,  imperfect,  1,  bad,  0,  failure, 
and  each  Satarday  transfers  his  marks  to  a  printed  blank  which 
shows  the  daily  and  a^regate  rank  of  each  cadet  of  the 
Kc-tion  for  the  week.  Theee  blanks  are  exposed  every  Monday, 
at  oooo,  to  view,*  and  those  who  have  doubts  about  the 
power  of  emulation  wonld  have  them  removed,  by  once  seeing 
the  stream  of  men  which,  between  the  first  and  second  dinner 
call,  ponrs  ont  to  the  corridor  of  the  library,  eager  all  of  them 
to  see  how  they  have  done  daring  the  week.  The  marks  are 
thus  shown  every  week,  in  every  department,  for  tlie  four  years. 
Dependent  upon  this  is  the  system  of  tranefert,  which  has 
been  in  operation  some  forty  years.  The  sections  do  not  re- 
main the  same  from   week   to  week.     As  soon  as  the  claEs  are 


*  In  Bdditiiiii  to  this,  onoe  erery  month,  notice  liaeDlhoDie  of  the  progroM  of 
neb  cadet  in  scbolarship  uid  daportment. 
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fairly  at  work,  perfaaps  s  month  from  the  begiDning  of  the  new 
year,  the  poor  scholars  who,  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  may 
have  fallen  into  the  firet  section  are  pnt  down  into  the  third, 
fonrth,  or  Sfth,  and  the  bright  S's  and  Ws  are  elevated  to  their 
places,  and  thnB  the  class  ia  rongh-hewn  into  shape.  In  sac- 
ceeding  weeks,  as  the  marks  of  &  man  are  nnQsaally  high  or 
undaly  low,  he  is  transferred  to  a  higher  or  lower  section; 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  etndiee,  men  rieiog  or  sinking 
like  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer.  These  transfers  are  made 
in  each  class  and  in  all  departments.  They  are  read  out  before 
the  whole  battalion  at  Dress  Parade  every  Saturday  evening, 
which  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  reading  them  oat  in  a 
college  chapel.* 

The  result  is  that  men  are  stimulated  throughout  the  class — 
are  led  to  work  not  for  the  first  or  tenth  place  alone,  but  for 
the  fortieth  instead  of  the  forty-first.  They  strive  as  hard  to 
keep  out  of  the  lowest  section,  in  cadet  phrase  the  "  Immor- 
tal," as  to  gain  the  first ;  studying  sometimes  as  hard  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  class  as  at  the  npper. 

With  SQcli  a  system  of  division  the  good  scholars  are  con- 
tinnally  incited  by  the  example  of  each  other,  and  there  are  no 
dead  weights  upon  them.  By  a  judicions  arrangement,  too, 
the  conrse  is  varied,  the  more  difficult  and  intricate  parts 
being  omitted  for  those  who  cannot  underatand  them,  and  the 
first  section  in  the  class  accomplishing  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  more  than  the  "  Immortals."  In  such  a  study  as  French, 
the  difference  is  very  marked.  The  first  section,  being  fine 
French  scholars,  are  reading  four  or  five  pages  per  day, 
besides  oral  and  written  exercises,  while  the  last  are  stumbling 
over  one  page. 

But  do  not  the  poor  scholars  suffer  a  serious  loss  in  having 
the  example  of  the  good  withdrawn?  Doubtless  there  is  a 
lose,  hut  there  are  other  considerations.  Every  teacher  has 
felt  that  the  recitation  of  the  good  scholar  is,  in  large  part, 

*  £arly  Id  this  eeatoTy  the  cuetou  wm  for  the  Chaplain  to  march  out  QpOD 
ths  Parade  Orouad,  with  tbe  Cadets,  at  Eveaing  Parnd«,  and,  in  the  interval 
jnst  before  tlie  giving  out  orders  for  the  morrow,  to  offer  prayer.  Any  one  who 
bat  Man  Eraning  Parade,  mnat  feel  how  beantifnl  vaa  the  old  costoni. 
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thrown  away  upon  the  renlly  poor,  being  jnet  as  far  above 
them  as  theirs  is  below  hia,  and  the  question  often  occars 
whether  this  attempt  to  combine  two  bo  different  elements,  to 
find  the  profitable  mean  for  two  such  extremes,  is  not  impossi- 
ble 1  Does  not  the  good  scholar  become  careless  bj  being 
asked  many  qnestions  which  are  nothings  to  him,  and  is  he 
not  led  to  calcnlate  on  a  certain  araoaot  ot  eaccess  without 
macfa  work }  and  is  not  the  poor  scholar  discouraged  at  being 
asked  continually  qnestiona  entirely  out  of  his  range,  in  the 
hope  that  the  time  spent  on  him  may  not  be  wholly  lost  for 
the  good  scholars?  The  good  influence  of  superiur  recitations 
is  strongest  upon  those  who  below,  are  not  out  of  sight  of  the 
good  scholars,  and  these  are  the  men  who,  in  a  division  into 
sections,  will  work  their  way  up  into  the  society  they  desire. 
Every  man  who  can  feel  must  be  saddened  to  see  the  many 
worthy  men,  some  from  dullness  of  mind,  some  from  insa£S- 
ciency  of  preparation,  who  are  compelled  to  endnre  the  humil- 
iation of  always  failing ;  who,  before  they  rise,  expect  to  be  un- 
successful ;  who,  for  four  years,  live  in  (be  fog.  What  worse 
preparation  for  life  than  the  loss  of  confidence  in  self,  which 
snch  an  experience  brings)  Yet  there  is  no  doubt,  in  most 
cases,  that  if  these  men  could  be  taken  by  themselves  and  time 
could  be  given  for  slow  and  patient  explanation  the  light  might 
come  into  their  mind,  and  in  their  place  they  might  make  a 
success.  Comparison  may  discourage  as  well  as  stimulate.  Is 
there  not  a  loss  in  our  colleges  where  all  are  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing,  where  there  is  no  Pass  and  Class  System,  as  at 
Oxlord  and  Cambridge — no  division  into  Sections,  as  at  West 
Point  ? 

Another  important  result  is,  that  a  place  is  provided  for  that 
large,  unworthy  class  who  are  willfullj^lazy  ;  and  an  opportnuity 
is  afforded  of  putting  some  stigma  of  disgrace  upon  them, 
which  plainly  hints  that  as  they  are  classed  with  the  naturally 
dull  and  incompetent  now,  there  will  be  their  place  in  life,  un- 
less  they  reform. 

Again,  a  large  part  of  those  who  leave  home  to  join  a  large 
institution,  and,  for  (he  first  time,  to  mix  with  strangers,  are 
exceedingly  diffident  and  judge  themselves  very  hnmbly.  It 
will  be  advantageous  to  them  to  let  them  see  early  how  they 
etand  as  compared  with  their  fellows.     Information  instead  of 
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reticence  in  reply  to  tbeir  inquiry  what  they  are  doing,  may 
greatly  cheer  them.  There  are  so  many  times  when  the  slight- 
est iufluence  may  bo  alter  a  man's  conrse  in  life  that  not  even 
the  effect  of  a  mark  ou^ht  to  be  despiBed.  OtherB,  also,  who 
rate  tbcmselves  too  highly  soon  know  their  preeeot  level  and 
they  lose  their  conceit  or  rise  to  the  place  they  deeire. 

A  practical  difficnlty  of  exposing  the  marks  fretjnently  to 
the  students  in  onr  colleges,  is  that  the  instructors  are  already 
overburdened  and  cannot  conveniently  compute  the  marks. 
Eat  the  labor  ia  not  realty  great  Tme,  it  is  done  often,  but 
the  amount  of  labor  is  so  much  the  lesB,  and  at  West  Point, 
since  they  foQt  np  not  averages,  bnt  abrogates,  the  work  of  each 
week  is  merely  combined  with  that  of  the  week  before.  The 
whole  work  is  done  there  by  the  instrnctor  in  fifteen  mtimtee 
on  Saturday  noon,  just  after  his  last  recitation.* 

Bnt  admitting  tliat  an  arrangement  like  that  described  ia 
poBsibte,  objection  is  Bometimes  made  to  it«  wiedom.  Marks, 
it  ia  said,  are  a  eyatem  of  gneases  at  a  student's  proficiency,  no 
one  exact,  but,  in  the  average,  and  for  a  long  enough  time 
Eufficieutly  correct;  if  marks  are  shown,  injustice  may  often  be 
done,  and,  in  some  cases,  ill-feeling  toward  the  instructor 
excited.  True,  we  may  say,  the  mark  does  not  always  repre- 
sent the  Btudent's  knowledge  of  the  whole  leaaon,  but  it  should 
always  be  understood  to  represent  accurately  his  knowledge  of 
what  he  recites,  and  students  themselves  are  ready  enough  to 
admit  that  if  a  man  who  intended  to  make  a  part  of  the 
lesson  pass  for  the  wliole,  is  caught  upon  a  point  which  he  has 
n^Iected,  his  failure  upon  a  part  onf;ht  likewise  to  count  as  a 
failure  upon  the  whole.  And  certainly  suspicion  of  injustice 
will  be  removed  by  a  freqnent  exposure  of  the  marks,  and 
opportunity  to  correct  earoncons  impressions  will  be  afibrded 
tho  pupil,  while  the  teacher  will  be  kept  constantly  on  hie 
guard  against  that  constant  danger  of  marking  the  student 
according  to  hiB  impression  of  his  ability  instead  of  according 


*  There  is  Dineh  leM  rontins  vork  to  be  done  bj  initmclDre  at  West  Poiot 
thui  ia  a  Collrga.  All  the  IgtMra  to  parenti  reipeotiog  prognM  or  defid'Dcy  of 
their  soiu  in  laholarehip  or  coaduct,  ire  written  bjr  a  clerk  employed  for  the 
parpOM,  aiid  the  notiog  reportg  of  improprlatiea  of  all  kind  1*  don«  by  cadeta 
themielres  iiho,  ts  Cadet  officers,  are  plaeed  "  in  cliarge  "  of  tlidr  Tellovs. 
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to  the  recitation  whidi  he  is  now  making.  The  difficulty  of 
marking  justly,  though  increased  by  the  necceeity  which  large 
divieioDs  impoee  of  giving  each  man  few  qoeetions  and  a  short 
trial,  does  not  eeem  to  warrant  the  concealment  of  the  mark. 

Another  objection,  and  perhaps  more  difficnlt  to  meet,  is 
that  which  disoounteDances  marks,  as  appealing  to  a  low 
motive,  represents  that  they  are  need  at  all,  only  because  of 
the  "  hardness  of  the  hearts  "  of  scholars,  and  would  dissnado 
from  calling  attention  often  or  actively  to  them. 

Without  forgetting  tliat  the  truth  lies  between  two  extremes, 
and  that  a  system  which  carried  to  moderate  lengths  produces 
excellent  results,  often  fails  if  pushed  too  far,  it  may  be  said, 
that  there  are  two  courses  open.  We  may  say  that  men  of 
mature  age  onght  to  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
that  all  competition,  and  everything  which  promotes  it,  is 
unworthy ;  or  we  may  take  the  other  course,  and,  remembering 
that  those  whom  we  teach,  though  men  in  years,  are  not 
altogether  men,  and  recognizing  the  universal  power  of  emula- 
tion upon  the  yonng,  decide  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  In  this 
case,  it  seems  more  philosophical  to  make  our  system  as 
thorough  -going  in  its  operation  as  possible.  At  West  Point 
there  seem  to  be  no  jealonsieB,  nor  heart-burnings,  nor  excea- 
Btve  regard  for  marks.  The  system  only  affects  all,  whereas, 
in  almost  all  of  onr  colleges  only  a  few  are  reached,  those  the 
very  ones  who  do  not  need  the  stimalns,  while  for  the  lower  and 
larger  part  of  every  class,  the  system  of  marks  as  an  incentive 
to  study,  might  as  well  not  exist. 

A  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  fully  in  onr  colleges  a 
system  of  division  according  to  merit  in  each  department  will 
be  funnd  to  exist  At  West  Point  the  recitations  usually  not 
exceeding  two  a  day,  and  the  hours  of  recitations  in  each  de- 
partment being  wholly  independent  of  the  others,  a  man  may 
be  in  the  first  "section"  in  mathematics  and  third  in  French, 
but  where  there  are  three  or,  as  at  Yale,  four  departments  in 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  year,  to  do  the  same  wonid  require 
twelve  consecutive  hours  of  recitation,  i.  e.  beginning  at  8 
A  M.,  and  allowing  a  recess  of  one  hour  for  dinner  and 
one  hour  for  supper,  recitations  could  not  close  until  10  P.  M. 
Two  fonrees  remain  open,  to  classify  according  to  proficiency 
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in  Bome  one  dep^tment,  as  in  Mathematics,  or  whicli  is  nearl; 
the  eame,  in  Orecli  and  Latin  combined,  or  according  to  the 
average  of  all  the  etadies.  The  latter  c^nrse  Boems  more  in 
harmony  with  the  present  plan,  only  doing  earlier  what  now  is 
delayed  nntil  Jnnior  Exhibition  or  Commencement. 

Under  snch  a  eystem  a  man  wonld,  perhaps,  eay  if  asked 
how  he  stood  in  college,  not  as  naw,  I  was  a  high  oiation  man, 
bat  I  stood  in  the  first  division  of  my  class,  which  would  carry 
a  far  clearer  idea  to  people  outside.  It  seems  right,  too,  that 
those  men  who  in  the  early  part  of  their  course  are  embarrassed 
by  a  scanty  preparation,  and  who  rapidly  improve  during  their 
latter  years  in  college,  should  not,  ns  now,  be  weighed  down  by 
a  previous  low  averai^,  and  have  no  way  of  showing  to  others 
their  improvement.  It  is  fit  that  they,  having  really  done  so 
mncb  more  than  those  who  started  with  greater  advantage, 
should,  as  they  improve,  be  advanced  to  the  higher  divisions, 
and  be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  earned  a  place  among  the  fra- 
ternity of  scholars.  Then  at  different  points  in  the  college 
course  there  are  parts  of  the  text-books  that  try  men's  souls, 
difficult  places,  chances  for  a  man  who  has  an  original  tnind  to 
show  its  power.  In  the  long  list  of  marks  recorded  in  cipher  in 
a  professor's  book,  and  never  exposed,  but  finally  burnt  np  or 
thrown  away,  nothing  will  be  known  of  improvement  or  re- 
trogression ;  but  a  system  of  transfers,  as  those  who  merely 
cram  or  crib,  sink,  and  the  honest  workers  rise,  will  show  to 
the  class  and  to  the  instructors,  who  are  really  the  leading  men. 
It  seems  desirable  now  to  inquire  how  the  other  motives 
of  stady  at  WestPointand  in  onr  colleges  compared  Perhaps 
there  is  no  situation  in  life  in  which  a  man  can  so  accnrately 
forecast  his  position  a  dozen  years  hence  as  in  that  which  a  newly 
appointed  cadet  holds.  This  may  not  be  quite  so  true  now  as 
before  the  war,  when  the  regular  army  was  small,  and  the  only 
entrance  to  it  was  through  the  Academy,  but  still  gradnates 
are  commissioned  according  to  class  rank,  in  the  different  staff 
■  and  line  corps,  and  the  pay  is  less,  and  the  posts  are  generally 
less  pleasant  as  one  descends.* 

"  The  order  of  commiMina  la  ibonttiiiB:  The  first  five  or  six  areengin«en; 
three  or  four  enler  the  ordouic* ;  twelve  or  filUen  the  artillerj,  and  the  ra- 
m^der  the  oavalry  and  Infuitry 
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Add  to  this  that  after  an  officer  baa  been  aasigned  to  his  own 
corps,  a  difference  of  one  file  in  claaa-rank  may  make  a  delay 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  promotion,  and  it  will  appear  that 
within  a  narrow  range  one's  fatnre  is  in  ooe's  own  hands. 

While  in  the  Academy,  too,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  distiDgnish  oneself  than  by  scholarship— excellence  in 
riding,  in  tactics,  fencing,  artilleiy  practice,  all  coming  nnder 
the  head  of  scholarship — the  circumstance  that  tlierc  are  no 
prizes  to  be  given  for  composition,  declamation,  ordebates,  and 
the  consideration  tliat  the  cadet  officers*  are  made  for  military 
proficiency,  all  show  how  many  influencee  there  are  to  hold 
one  to  the  coorse  of  etody. 

Bnt  a  system  in  which  external  restraint  and  self-interest  are 
the  prominent  features,  however  perfect,  will  not  accomplish 
everything,  and  yonng  men  will  not  always  keep  an  eye  upon 
the  future  and  the  connection  between  patient  work  here  and 
reward  there. 

All  tliese  iucentives  to  study  in  the  way  of  personal  advan- 
tage, it  seems  to  ns,  are  hardly  able  to  compeDsate  for  the 
great  evil  that  most  come  to  the  Academy  merely  to  enter  the 
army  through  it,  and,  that  endgained,  care  for  nothing  beyond. 
There  is  not  that  constant,  ever  ready  stimolos,  so  far  soperior 
to  all  others,  of  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  for 
the  mental  power  which  it  givee ;  whereas  among  coll^;e  sta- 
dents,  most  of  whom  have  enjoyed  a  preparatory  training  more 
expanding  than  admission  to  the  Academy  implies,  there  is  not 
nncommonly  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  learning,  an  enthusiasm 
fostered,  too,  in  a  higher  degree  by  the  studies  themselves  than 
at  West  Point. 

Tlie  position  of  a  professor  at  West  Point  is  somewhat 


■  Thea«  cadet  officers  enjoy  cerUia  priTllfgea,  and  their  duty  ii  Uie  care  of 
the  baildii^  aod  general  niperfiiitoii  of  their  fellom.  They  report  alt  tni- 
proprictie*  of  maaner  or  of  dren,  m^t^o  order  In  tbe  omm  ball,  uid  do  moat  of 
tha  roatine  work  which  would  olbarwiaa  Ml  to  their  laperior^  It  is  remarkabla 
that  there  le  eciroely  «T«r  the  Icaat  peraonal  ilLfeeUog  excited  by  their  reports. 
A  man  who  walks  ao  extra  tonr  of  gaard  alt  the  afternoon  of  a  cold  winter's 
day,  with  niuskat  OQ  hii  ihooldar,  will  not  have  a  hard  thought  toward  the  cadet 
effcer  who  procnred  his  puDlahincDt  bj  reporting  him  for  throwing  a  piece  of 
bmd  aorow  the  tnau  ronm. 
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pecaliar,  and  bis  influence  is  very  great.  He  is  a  professor, 
not  a  mere  teaclier.  He  delivers  a  few  lectures,  bnt  his  chief 
dntj  is,  dnriDg  the  hours  of  recitation  in  hia  department,  to 
pass  from  one  section  to  anotlier,  aiding  and  cheering  in- 
structor and  pupil,  suggesting  and  meeting  difSunlties  with  a 
skill  which  forty  years  experience  has  taught  him.  He  may 
remain  in  one  section  five  minntes  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  ac- 
cording to  the  need  there  seems  to  be.  He  thus  superintends 
and  makoe  uniform  all  instruction,  nnd  is  the  head  of  his  de- 
partment in  reality,  His  corps  of  aseiBtantB,  who  do  the  work 
of  instruction,  consists  of  young  officers  detailed  by  the  War 
Department  upon  his  recommendation  as  possessing  special 
qualiiications.  Their  time  of  residence  depends  very  mnch 
upon  their  success  in  teaching.  If  they  find  it  a  congenial  oo- 
capation  they  somotimee  remain  opon  the  post  six  or  even  ten 
years  ;  but  if  they  desire  a  more  active  life,  and  if  the  work 
of  instruction  ia  irksome,  they  apply  to  bo  relieved  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  and  their  request  is  almost  sure  to  be  granted. 
One  sees  here  the  advantage  wliich  the  Academy  enjoys  in  the 
power  which  it  has  to  draw  upon  the  whole  army  for  its 
supply  of  teachers.  Among  so  many  there  must  be  a  large 
number  specially  fitted  to  give  instruction,  and  the  fact  that 
the  service  ia  not  forced  makes  it  more  valuable.  There  is  no 
temptation  to  an  incompetent  teacher  to  remain  from  considera- 
tioDB  of  support,  as  he  is  paid  not  as  a  teacher  bnt  as  an  officer, 
and  his  salary  is  the  same  in  each  case.  Those  who  do  re 
main  as  assistant  professors,  being  young  men,  ai-e  fresh  to  the 
snbject  they  teach,  are  urged  by  a  personal  pride,  since  their 
pupils  are  soon  to  he  their  assi>ciates,  to  master  thoroughly 
tlieir  department,  and  are  favored  in  that  they  have  only  two 
recitations  a  day  to  hear. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  permanent  professor  gives  great 
stability  and  uniformity  to  the  system  of  instruction  ;  the  text- 
book is  his  own,  he  r^;n1atee  the  length  of  the  lessons,  the 
transfers  are  approved  by  him,  the  machinery  of  recitation  all 

'  The  nmnbi^r  of  instructors  is  probably  Inrgcr,  in  proportion  to  the  nuniber 
t«l;gbt,&l  West  Point  tbuQ  in  sn;  other  inBiitalion  io  the  rountry.  "We  find,  bj 
the  lut  Raster,  fort;  ioBtruotoffl  to  two  honored  nod  tep  cadets,  givingen  sierif^ 
of  one  ioBtructor  to  aver;  &ve  ttadoatB. 
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feels  his  controlling  hftnd.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  true  cooperation 
realized  between  the  professor  and  his  asslBtauts,  which  would 
hardly  be  thoagbt  pofisiblo  until  seen  ;  two  minds  nnite  in  the 
work.  We  wish  we  conid  paint  the  picture  of  theyoung  teacher 
and  veteran  professor,  the  former  sharpened  in  wits  and  stim- 
nlated  to  study  since  his  work  mnst  pass  ander  the  ingpection 
of  one  who  so  thoroaf^hly  understands  it ;  the  latter  fresh  and 
active,  made  yonng  as  it  were  by  his  yonng  assistant,  and  the 
pnpils  all  interested  in  this  joint  labor  in  their  behalf.  Perhape 
it  would  seemtosomealoweringof  the  dignity  of  the  instractor 
that  he  should  be  himself  interrupted,  that  the  professor  sboold 
put  in  a  word,  break  in  upon  bis  questions  by  an  inquiry  of  his 
own  ;  bnt  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  no  lose  of  roepect  be- 
fore the  class,  because  it  is  plain  that  neither  is  thinking  of 
himself  but  both  of  their  work.  Such  a  course,  it  will  be  seen, 
brings  the  professor  in  contact  at  once  with  all  the  students  of 
an  institntion,  and  the  influence  of  his  personal  power  extends 
early  to  all.  At  the  time  when  students  are  yonng,  easily  influ- 
enced, full  of  good  purposes,  laying  the  foundations,  the  wise 
master  builder  is  present,  and  lends  his  superintendence  and 
help.  As  the  course  of  studies  in  our  colleges  is  more  varied 
than  in  the  Academy,  and  the  departments,  which  extend 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  course,  are  less  numerous, 
there  would  be  a  correspondence  to  the  system  of  West  Point, 
if  the  classes  now  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics  by 
the  professor  were  taught  by  an  assistant  professor,  and  he  could 
go  at  will  to  the  rooms  of  his  other  assistants,  and  aid  them  in 
their  work.  At  West  Point  the  professor,  in  fact,  spends  moBt;of 
his  lime  with  bis  "first  eection,"  and  so  the  professor  in  the 
college  might  give  his  chief  labor  to  a  particular  class,  only 
his  visits  should  be  so  frequent  to  the  other  classes  as  always  to 
6e  expected,  and  so  irregular  as  never  to  be  calculated  upon, 
and  the  end  will  be  attained. 

A  description  of  the  Corps  of  Instruction  is  not  complete 
without  mentioning  the  cadet  assistant  professors. 

As  each  assistant  professor  hears  two  sectious,  when  the 
whole  number  of  sections  is  not  a  multiple  of  two,  there  must 
be  one  section  unprovided  for.  To  snpply  this  deficiency  the 
Boperintendent  is  allowed  to  detail    meritorious  cadets,  in 
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number  not  exceeding  one  or  two  in  each  department,  who, 
wliile  continuing  their  own  stndiea,  may  act  as  sBsistant  pro- 
fessore.  Tliey  hear  only  one  recitation  per  diem,  arc  zealous, 
fresh,  enthusiastic,  and  do  well.  This  may  be  called  an  nnder- 
graduate  tutorship,  in  which  the  incuDibente  gladly  serve  with- 
out pay,  in  consideration  of  the  honor.  They  are  exempted 
from  military  duty,  are  distinguished  by  a  variation  in  their 
uniform,  have  their  names  printed  as  among  the  Faculty  in  the 
Annnal  Register.  The  sectioa  which  they  hear  recite  is  vis- 
ited by  the  professor  in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  and  the 
method  of  instruction  is  precisely  the  same.  Of  course  the 
opportunity  of  forming  acquaintance  with  the  professor  is  one 
of  the  things  which  makes  the  position  desirable.  The  time 
during  which  they  serve  is  quite  indefinite,  it  may  be  a  fort- 
night or  a  year. 

There  is  always  in  a  large  institution  a  small  namber  who, 
in  some  special  direction,  are  far  beyond  their  fellows,  superior 
classical  scholars,  bom  mathematicians,  men  who  have  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  residence  abroad,  and  know  French  and  Ger- 
man. From  this  class  it  is  that  at  West  Point  cadet  assistants 
are  selected.  And  this  system,  which  perhaps  originated  there 
from  convenience,  seems  pecniiarly  worthy  of  consideration  in 
an  institntion  which  is  training  many  of  its  sons  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching. 

The  occasional  embarrassment  caused  in  a  college  by  the 
sudden  sickness  of  an  officer,  might  be  avoided  in  some  such 
way  as  this.  This  indeed  is  the  service  whidi  at  Yale  the  in- 
cnmbent  of  the  "Macy  Fellowship"  is  expected  soon  to  render. 
It  seems  natural,  in  closing,  to  say  a  few  words  more  gener- 
ally as  to  the  two  systems  of  education.  Very  different  is  the  . 
relation  in  which  the  cadet  stands  to  the  professors  and  officers 
Irom  that  which  a  student  holds  to  the  Faculty.  The  student 
surrenders  few  of  his  privileges,  and  comes  under  the  control 
of  others  for  only  a  small  number  of  hours  each  day;  but  the 
cadet  really  loses  his  liberty.  West  Point  itself,  a  little  spot 
of  land  separated  from  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
ceded  to  the  General  Government,  is  an  illustration  of  his  own 
loss  of  personal  freedom,  In  entering  the  service,  he  takes  a 
place  in  the  anny  between  that  of  non-commissioned  and  com- 
missioned officers,  BO  all  his  instractors  are  his  superiors  in 
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rank,  and  respect,  and  obedience  may  be  exacted  of  him  in  the 
same  way  ae  of  the  private.  Hie  trial  for  offenses  is  by  conrte 
martial,  and  his  punisliinent  is  confinement,  extra  ronre  of 
gaard  daty,  or  being  drummed  out  of  the  service.  Now,  thongh 
Uie  behavior  of  the  instrnctors  towards  cadets  is  always  moat 
courteous  and  gentlemanly,  the  coDBciousness  of  the  power  in 
which  they  hold  them  must  almost  unavoidably  separate  and 
prevent  that  direct  personal  influence  which  it  is  so  important 
and  so  easy  to  exercise  in  a  college.  Fur  such  rcasous  it  is  that 
we  find  little  spoAtaneonenees,  no  attachment  to  the  institution, 
no  dread  of  the  day  wlien  one  must  leave,  and  wish  to  stay 
longer,  which  are  so  much  a  part  of  college  experience. 

At  West  Point  the  buildings  are  finer  than  any  of  which  our 
colleges  can  boast.  Tlie  place  is  beantifui  beyond  description  ; 
of  its  kind  nnequaled  in  the  country,  combining  the  grand  hills, 
the  grass;  plaiu,  the  noble  river ;  the  whole  settlement,  in  fact, 
correeponds  to  one's  idea  of  a  nniversity  town — and  seems  the 
very  spot  where  the  strongest  and  dearest  associatiors  would 
cling.  The  institution  has  more  than  half  a  century  in  f^e — 
in  our  country  almost  antiquity.  It  has  furiiiBlicd  many  mon 
whose  names  are  in  history — and  yet,  among  the  cadets,  theie 
ia  no  enthusiasm  for  it,  no  love.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  constraint  of  the  life  that  is  spent  there.  On  the  other 
liand,  student  jollity,  songs,  and  cheer,  though  owing  partly  to 
a  love  for  ivy-ulad  buildings  which  recall  those  whom  in  other 
days  they  have  sheltered,  partly  to  a  sense  of  the  privilege  of 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  study,  are  perhaps  chiefly  due  to 
youth  and  freedom — to  the  life  so  uutrainmeled  and  uncon- 
strained. 

Thongh  cadets  have  not  the  abandon  of  students,  they 
carry  with  them,  at  graduation,  a  punctuality,  an  accuracy  in 
knowledge,  an  honesty,  a  truthfulness  which  are  greatly  to  be 
praised.  A  low,  immoral  fellow  seems  at  times  almost  a  hero, 
because  he  holds  to  the  truth.  Said  a  man  who  letl  one  of  our 
colleges  to  enter  West  Point:  "  For  some  months  I  was  in 
great  fear  that  I  should  be  caught  in  a  falsehood  and  dismissed 
the  service,  I  had  got  so  in  the  habit  of  lying."  Said  a  Pro- 
fessor of  one  of  our  leading  colleges,  some  years  since :  "  It  is 
my  opinion  that  it  takes  a  man  several  years  after  graduation, 
VOL.  xxvnr.  2 
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to  tbrow  off  the  lowering  inflnence  of  the  habit  of  nntmthfal- 
nees  in  dealing  with  inEtractore,  which  college  standards  half 
sanction/*  Thetie  exaggerated  statements  have  some  tnith  at 
their  fniindation.  Two  points  in  which  stndentii  chiefly  sin, 
are — giving  untrne  excnses  for  failure  in  college  duty,  (the  per- 
suading oneself  that  litzinese  issickoesn),  and  asingnnfair  helps 
in  the  recitation  room.  Neither  of  these  is  possible  at  West 
Point.  All  men  who  consider  themselves  nnwell  report  to  the 
snrgeon,  and,  after  an  examination,  are  bj  him  excased  from 
duty  ;  and  as  the  recitations  are  all  made  at  the  board,  all  ma- 
terials for  help,  so  easy  to  use  at  one's  seat,  mnst  be  leit  be- 
hind. On  most  points,  indeed,  the  power  of  public  opinion  is 
greater  at  the  academy  than  at  collie,  at  least  the  lines  be- 
tween things  allowed  and  things  Ibrbidden  are  more  sharply 
drawn,  and  evasive  or  misleading  answers  to  questions  of  an 
officer,  answering  to  another's  name  in  roll  call  and  the  like, 
are  not  at  ali  tolerated  ;  the  gailty  man  is  reported  by  one  of 
his  own  fellows,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  corps 
dismissed  the  service. 

How  wonderful  the  effect  which  holding  the  body  nnder  con- 
trol hae  upon  the  mind.  Take  a  rough,  uncouth  fellow,  not 
only  clumsy  in  movement  but  clownish  in  manners,  let  him 
stay  at  the  academy  a  few  months  and  he  is  transformed,  in 
externals,  to  a  gentleman.  Deference  and  courtesy,  so  rigidly 
exacted  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  officers,  hia  superiors, 
come  to  be  naturally  paid  to  others,  and  poise  and  control  of 
body  give  steadiness  and  possession  of  mind,  so  tliat  he  can  not 
only  stand  and  look  like  a  gentleman,  but  even  talk  like  one. 
And  80  everything  which  is  done  by  a  cadet  gains  greatly 
from  the  prompt  soldierlike  way  of  performance.  Even  in  the 
daily  recitations,  the  promptness  with  which  the  place  is 
taksn  at  the  board,  the  exactness  of  the  diagram,  the  attitude 
on  the  bench,  and  the  attitude  in  reciting,  are  all  the  reverse  of 
the  careless,  slouching  habit  which  so  often  disfigures  the  de- 
meanor of  students. 
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Abticle  n.— how  to  BCriLD  A  NATION .• 

As  A  leader  of  opinion,  the  American  eclmlar  is  now  ctilled 
to  face  new  and  pecnli&r  problems  in  society,  to  adapt  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past  to  an  entirely  changed  condition  of  affairs, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  invent  new  principles  for  new  times.  The 
npheaval  of  the  nation  by  the  war,  and  the  vast  social  revola- 
tion  begun  in  the  Sonth,  have  brought  to  the  surface  qneetions 
of  political  and  social  science,  that  will  not  only  test  anew  onr 
Theorem  of  Popular  Government,  but  mayeven  invert  some  of 
itB  received  axioms. 


*  The  Article  which  «•  here  pnblleb  compriaes  the  Bubslaiice  of  «n  Orttion 
delirereil  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Soeiety  at  Tale  College,  July  3Sd,  ISeS,  b; 
ReT.  JosEPB  P.  TnovreoN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  New  Tork  City.  It  irat  precsded 
by  ID  addraes  to  the  memben  of  the  Society,  it>  the  followiiig  vords : — 

"  Brtlhrtn  of  the  Phi  Beta  Xappa  Soeitl)/  : 

"The  tribute  in  irMck  we  hare  jiut  DowJoJDed,  to  the  meeting  of  the  Alamni, 
t»  the  meiDOry  of  him  wbaie  wiadam  had  lo  ioog  abed  its  sereog  light  aod 
goidaooe  opon  oar  College,  has  uiliaipsted  the  homage  due  from  thli  Sooicty 
to  the  most  lored  and  moat  revered  of  ita  patrinrcba.  We  can  but  repeat,  with 
eoiolionB  too  tender  for  worda  of  euli^y,  that  Clarwn  el  teneraiili  Namen.  Id 
President  Day  wa  eav  the  irapereonatioo  of  Our  motto—"  Tbiloi^ophy  "— Wladom 
in  its  higher  aeoae,  its  divioer  faculty — "  the  Ouide  of  Life" — a  guide  ever  calm. 
cheerful,  ready,  true,  in  personal  affairs,  ever  angiicioa»,aompreheDaive,truBtwartby 
in  thinga  concerning  the  commnnUv,  the  atatr,  the  church,  the  videat  intereets  of 
human  Fudety.  I  remember  it  la  one  of  tb«  niseat  of  hiv  many  sage  oounsela  to 
the  atuileala,  when  for  weeka  our  Senior  diaputationa  had  only  echoed  the  debalee 
of  Calbonn,  Clay,  and  Benton,  upon  reviving  the  National  Bank— ■■  Tonng  gen- 
tlemen, it  19  all  very  well  for  you  to  aattle  the  queatiun  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  but  I  do  not  conaider  It  absolutely  neaessary  fur  the  country,  and  fear  yon 
•re  eilinuating  youraelvea  upon  a  aubjeet  which  will  be  dead  and  forgotten  long 
befiire  yon  enter  into  political  life.  The  public  will  never  inquire  what  yon 
tboufht  about  the  Bank ;  new  quesliona  will  be  up,  and  I  adviae  you  lo  prepare 
for  them  by  diaciplining  your  minds  in  dealing  with  fundamental  priuciploa." 
That  counsel  givea  the  key  of  oar  Ibooght  (o  day." 
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Whether  these  agitated  elements  slial!  bo  left  to  settle  down, 
under  mere  statical  pressure,  as  a  confnsed  inorganized  mass, 
or  by  fermentation  shall  explode  the  constitution  of  society 
itself,  or  whether  there  is  in  scholars  and  statesmen,  in  the 
educated  and  executive  mind  of  the  nation,  a  dynamic  wisdom 
capable  nt  once  of  adjusting  old  truths  to  new  conditions,  and 
of  aqnaring  new  facts  to  oM  foandations,  and  so  shaping  the 
future  of  the  ;iation  without  destroying [  its  past,  is  the  ques- 
tion— not  for  ourselve*  only  and  onr  time,  but  for  Humanity 
and  History — whether  there  ii>  in  nations  an  inevitable  law  of 
decline  and  fall,  or  it  is  possible,  at  last,  so  to  build  a  nation 
that  it  shall  stand  through  the  ages  t  "  At  the  present  mo- 
ment," says  the  London  Timea,  "  America  is  the  scene  of  a 
hundred  strange  experiments,  social,  moral,  religious,  of  which 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  scarcely  one  is  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent bonelit  to  the  human  race."  But  whatever  experiments 
shall  tail,  is  there  not  wisdom  to  avert  the  failure  of  the 
Nation  itself,  through  any  kind  of  empiricism  attempting  its 
constitntion  and  life  % 

Man,  whose  constructive  power  gives  him  dominion  over 
nature,  and  makes  him  a  secondary  creator  in  the  world  of 
material  forms ;  man,  the  builder,  who  has  covered  the  map  of 
history  with  material  monuments — temples,  towers,  pyramids, 
roads,  aquedncts,  cathedrals,  whose  very  mins  are  eloquent  of 
the  grandeur  of  departed  races — has  hitherto  failed  to  build 
Humanity  itself  into  permanent  forms  of  social  and  political 
organization.  K.arnak  stands  stupendous  in  its  sotitudn,  the 
pyramids  are  silent  sentinels  of  the  centuries,  but  there  is  no 
Egypt;  "her  granite  statues  have  ontlived  her  gods."  Tlie 
Parthenon  stands,  lieautiful  in  its  slow  decay,  but  there  is  no 
Greece.  The  Coliseum  oppresses  one  with  the  vastness  of  a 
liome  that  has  ceased  to  be.  And  now  that  man,  by  dint  of 
science,  has  gained  new  control  over  material  forces,  and  is 
building  railroads,  bridges,  tunnels,  telegraphs,  ships,  factories, 
utilizing  nature  in  the  service  of  political  economy,  can  he  at 
last  build  socially  and  morally,  so  that  he  himself  shall  survive 
in  his  institutions — build  a  Nation  that  will  endure  % 

To  build  a  nation,  adjusting  fonndations  and  shaping  mate- 
rials with  distinct  forethought  of  the  future,  is  a  privilege 
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exceptional  in  history.  It  has  even  pasBed  into  an  adage  that 
nations  are  not  built,  but  grow.  Commonly  the  founders  of 
States  are  unconacions  In  their  work.  The  leaders  of  migra- 
tory tribes,  tlie  heads  of  commercial  or  political  colonies,  the 
conqiierore  of  barbarian  races,  explorers,  adventurers,  or  exiles, 
tbey  cast  into  a  new  soil  seeds  of  the  old  civilization,  scattered 
bat  not  always  winnowed,  and  these  grow  into  institutions, 
governments,  nations — men  know  not  how.  Only  at  rare  in- 
tervals, in  some  golden  moment  of  the  centuries,  is  it  given  to 
men  at  once  to  plan  and  to  plant  a  State,  laying  down  princi- 
ples for  af^er  ages,  and  molding  theee  into  institutions  of 
organic  life  and  self-perpetuating  power. 

The  Plymonth  Pilgrims  planned  broader  and  wiser  than 
tliey  knew  ;  for  when  they  set  their  seal  to  that  brief  compact 
of  the  Mayflower — extemporized  for  an  emergency  of  a  ship's 
company  wbicli  had  drilled  beyond  the  limits  of  its  chartered 
government. — thoy  laid  down,  broad  as  the  continent  and 
lasting  as  time,  the  principle  of  self-government  by  constitn- 
tional  law.  In  their  thonght  this  was  simply  a  government 
for  well-certified  and  well-behaved  Englishmen  ;  bnt  their 
work  was  sublimer  than  their  thonght,  and  in  the  f  arpose  of 
Providence  involved  the  political  independence  of  a  Stat.e 
based  npon  the  inherent  dignity  of  man — a  doctrine  which 
vaa  formulated  by  the  second  founders  of  the  nation,  building 
more  consciously  than  the  first,  yet  building  on  their  line. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  harmonized  the  divine  gift  of 
personal  liberty  with  the  no  less  divine  principle  uf  order, 
tlirongb  an  instrument  which  combines  with  marvelous  skill 
that  local  and  distributed  antonomj  which  is  the  essence  of 
civil  liberty,  with  that  collective  sovereignty  which  is  the 
essence  of  national  life.  Under  their  shaping,  tho  primitive 
shrine  of  liberty  set  up  on  Plymouth  Rock  had  grown  into  a 
temple  that  overarched  the  continent;  and  when  treason 
attempted  to  shake  this  down,  we  filled  every  breach  with  our 
dead,  and  made  new  cement  of  their  blood.  Nothing  fell  at 
last  bnt  one  huge,  rotten,  unsightly  stone,  worked  in  by  fraud 
at  the  first,  laid  with  untempercd  mortar  and  foul  with  fungus, 
which  the  traiton  seeking  to  dislodge  for  the  fonndation  of  a 
new  empire,  our  wise  engineer  so  toppled  it  upon  their  heads 
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that  it  ground  them  to  powder.  It  ie  for  ub  to  see  that  no 
fragment  of  that  fallen  stone  ib  put  back  into  the  wall ;  that 
ite  duet  even  is  not  used  for  conglomerate ;  but  with  this 
utterljr  scraped  awaj',  to  fill  the  gap  in  harmony  with  the 
wliole  Etructiire,  and  hy  auch  new  ties  and  buttreBeee  as  expe- 
rience may  call  for,  to  btiild  with  h  strength  and  solidity  that 
shall  stand  through  the  ages.  In  the  light  of  a  Past,  near 
enongh  to  be  estimated  withont  exaggeration,  yet  remote 
enough  to  be  judged  without  prejudice  under  the  guidance  of 
principles  tested  by  time  and  by  war,  and  with  a  Future 
mapped  out  as  dialinctly  as  the  physical  teatures  of  the  conti- 
nent, we  are  called  upon  to  build  a  model  nation  for  mankind. 

To  a  task  so  rare  and  grand,  the  educated  minds  of  the 
nation  must  brine  the  fruits  of  their  training  in  history,  in 
moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  social  science;  that  de- 
liberative judgment,  that  critical  analysis  of  theories  and 
measures,  that  almost  intuitive  perception  of  tendencies  and 
results  which  come  of  a  scholarly  diaciptine ;  for  if  these  be 
wanting,  we  shall  fall  into  the  crudities  of  charlatans,  or  the 
freaks  of  popular  enthuniasm. 

It  were  sheer  presumption  for  any  one  mind  to  attempt  to 
grasp  all  the  conditions  of  this  momentous,  this  perilous  prob- 
lem, and  to  hold  them  in  equable  solution.  But  whoever,  by 
the  contribution  of  his  own  most  honest  and  patient  thought  to 
building  the  nation,  shall  start  others  upon  a  deeper  and 
wiser  thinking  than  his  own,  will  not  have  thought  or  spoken 
in  vain. 

I.  To  build  the  nation  strongly,  our  first  care  must  be  to 
preserve  the  fahilt  sacred  and  inviolate.  Tlie  law  of  Nature 
is  as  old  as  man — and  is  reaffirmed  in  the  birth  of  every 
man — that  society,  and  by  consequence  the  State,  must  grow 
out  of  the  family  as  its  root;  and  history  teaches  that  human 
society  is  stable,  orderly,  and  secure,  only  where  the  family 
is  maintaiued  in  its  integrity,  at  once  social,  seclusive,  and 
sacred. 

Mr.  Henry  Sumner  Maine  argaee  that  "  the  unit  of  modern 
society  is  the  individual ;"  and  society  is  no  longer  as  in  primi- 
tive times,  an  "  aggregation  of  families ;"  but  "  a  collection  of 
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individuftls.*^  But  thoagli  it  is  trne  that  the  political  doDiina- 
tioD  of  the  faintly  ae  seen  in  the  patriarch;  of  the  East,  and  in 
the  clanship  of  feadal  times,  is  disappearing  from  modern 
society,  yet  the  stmctoral  basis  of  society  lies  within  the  family 
•fi  ita  germ  ;  and  the  organic  law  remains  that  the  individual 
enters  into  society  throngh  the  pupilage  of  the  family.  It  is 
because  of  the  family  that  man  is  social  and  not  simply  grega- 
riona.  A  herd  of  boffaloes  is  a  "collection  of  individuals"  _ 
□nmbering  tens  of  thousands,  all  of  eqnal  make  and  functions, 
but  these  do  not  conatitnte  society.  Among  human  beings  the 
reu^nitioD  of  blood-relationship  aa  a  permanent  tie  urcates  the 
Bocial  feeling,  and  this  common  experience  of  the  family  binds 
men  tt^ther  in  a  community  of  interests,  and  ji>ins  the  pres- 
ent both  to  the  past  and  to  the  future  as  one  organic  life. 

No  ingenuity  of  research  has  found  a  trace  of  that  "  social 
compact"  by  which  some  philosophers  ima^ne  that  human 
beings  first  agreed  to  live  together.  The  signers  of  that  polit- 
ical covenant  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  did  not  there  con- 
tract to  form  society,  but  in  tlieir  original  social  capacity  they 
gave  tbrm  to  the  State.  Man  is  born  into  society  and  cannot 
escape  from  ita  obligations ;  for  as,  in  his  ovn  nature,  he  is  a 
social  being,  he  is  also  of  necessity  t.  jural  being ; — one  having 
rights  and  obligations,  and  theretbre  capable  of  and  requiring  a 
government  of  law  and  organized  civil  polity.  The  social  con- 
ditions under  which  he  necessarily  exists  create  ohligalions 
which  modify  and  interpret  his  rights  as  an  individual.  The 
notion  that  society  ia  simply  a  collection  of  individuals  leads 
to  the  political  fallacy  that  government  is  constituted  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  individuals  in  their  particular 
"  rights ;"  and  that  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  its  indi- 
vidual constituents  in  measures  for  that  end  is  the  supreme 
iaif.  This  would  establish  the  most  mechanical  and  oppres- 
sive of  all  dojiputisms,  the  despotism  of  numbers.  Bat  if  the 
individual  enters  into  society  through  an  organic  constitution 
of  tilings  antecedent  to  his  own  will,  then  not  the  choices  nor 
tbe  rights  of  individuals,  separately  or  collectively,  give  law  to 
society;  but  the  law  of  biobt,  which  at  once  makes  the  iiidi- 

*  AncMnt  Law,  p.  lit,  Am.  cd. 
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vidaal  coDBcience  an  inviolable  fortress,  and  which  being  only 
another  name  for  the  Law  of  Love,  binds  every  man  to  be  just, 
kind,  and  trae  in  the  social  relations  in  which  perforce  he  ex- 
ists. In  strict  fact  and  philosophy,  then,  society  is  neither  an 
aggregation  of  families  nor  a  collection  of  individnals ;  bat  the 
State  grows  normally  out  of  Society,  and  Society  out  of  the 
Family,  through  which  the  individual  comes  into  it,  the  sub- 
ject of  obligations  as  welt  as  the  claimant  of  rights.  Here 
ConUe  reasoned  more  wisely  than  Mr.  Maine,  when  he  said, 
"  The  true  social  unit  is  certainly  the  family  reduced,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  elementary  couple  which  forms  its  basis.  .  .  . 
It  is  by  this  aveone  that  Man  conies  forth  from  his  mere  per- 
sonality and  learns  to  live  in  another,  while  obeying  his  most 
powerful  instincts. Domestic  life  is  the  inevit- 
able preparation  for  social  life,  and  within  its  bosom  social 
sentiment  baa  its  spontaneous  rise."* 

Hence  to  have  life  in  perpetuity  the  nation  must  be  rooted  in 
the  soil,  through  the  family,  by  tho  attachments  of  home. 
"  He  thkt  hath  a  wife  and  children,"  says  Bauou,  ''  hath  given 
hostages  to  fortune;"  and  we  may  add  hostages  to  society, 
hostages  to  indostry,  to  order  and  to  law.  Whatever  dishonors 
marriage,  or  undermines  its  sacredness  and  stability,  tends  to 
demoralize  society  and  to  destroy  tlie  State.  The  social  crime 
of  Slavery  is  that  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  nationallife  by  severing 
the  family  tie  among  tho  laboring  population;  for  when  the 
pledgee  of  natural  affection  that  should  be  one's  hostages  to 
society  are  torn  from  him  by  violence  or  Inst,  made  chattels 
npon  the  block  and  hurried  to  an  unknown  fate, — where  the 
love  of  husband  and  father  can  neither  help  nor  soothe, — the 
man  sees  in  society  an  enemy,  in  law  a  tyrant,  in  the  peaceful 
homes  of  his  oppressors  only  a  provocation  to  revenge.  In  the 
stratum  of  labor  upon  which  society  rests,  there  is  no  motive 
of  interest,  of  affection,  or  of  hope,  to  bind  the  laborer  to  the 
soil  be  tills,  or  to  the  laws  and  the  people  that  rob  him  of  a 
home. 

Equally  destructive  of  that  home  life  which  must  be  the  root 
of  a  permanent  nationality,  is  the  monopoly  of  land  by  a  class 

*  PodtiTs  PhilMopby,  E.  Mtrtineku'i  tdiUon,  p,  G03. 
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or  caste.  The  erowth  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  fostered  bj 
Slavery,  marked  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Kepublic.  The 
small  farma  of  early  days  were  swallowed  up  in  great  planta- 
tions, BO  that  while  tbo  number  of  Koman  citizens  was  in- 
creased every  year,  the  number  of  the  landed  proprietors  de- 
creased, and  the  old  independent  peasantry  wbb  rednced  to  a 
populace  of  paupers.  England  shows  the  same  tendency  to 
the  deetniction  of  home  life  among  the  commonalty  through 
the  absorption  of  land  by  the  few — an  evil  poorly  compensated 
by  the  growth  and  distrihation  of  commercial  wealth  among 
her  middling  class. 

At  the  Norman  conquest,  when  her  popnlatiou  numbered 
barely  1,000,000,  there  were  in  the  realm  45,000  landholders, 
or  1  in  23.  At  the  revolution  there  were  170,000  freeholders, 
in  a  population  of  5,500,000,  or  1  in  j3.  In  1861  the  popula- 
tion was  20,000,000  and  the  number  of  lauded  proprietors  had 
been  rednced  to  31,000  or  1  in  645  ;  and  according  to  a  late 
reviewer,  the  tenantry  are  worse  off  under  the  modern  land- 
lord than  under  the  feudal  system  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Then  they  had  permanent  rights  of  occnpation ;  but  now 
"they  may  be  expelled  at  any  time;  as,  for  instance,  when  in 
Satherland  fifteen  thousand  persons  were  driven  from  the 
homesteads  of  their  forefathers  to  make  room  for  sheepwalks." 

Now,  the  great  landowner,  unless  by  a  rare  exception  he  ie 
also  a  philanthropist,  cares  simply  for  the  revenue  of  his  estate 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family.  The  mental,  social, 
and  moral  condition  of  his  dependents  gives  him  no  concern ; 
indeed  he  would  prefer  a  hereditary  caste  of  cottagers,  as  stolid 
as  (he  gronnd  they  till,  to  a  yeomanry  who  might  feel  the  in- 
stinct of  political  power.  Create  a  landed  aristocracy,  and 
whether  the  tillers  of  the  soil  be  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  the 
cottagersof  England,  the  verfs  of  Russia,  the  fellahin  of  Egypt, 
the  pariahs  of  India,  or  the  slaves  of  the  South,  it  is  all  one  as 
regards  the  care  of  the  proprietary  fur  their  welfare  as  human 
beings;  they  are  of  value  to  him  simply  as  producers;  and 
schools,  churches,  newspapers,  libraries,  even  the  comforts  and 
decencies  of  life  are  of  small  acconut  tor  sucli  I  Tlins  it  comes 
to  pass  that  society  is  made  up  of  two  extremes — the  owning 
and  the  owned,  the  ruling  and  the  ruled ;  and  when  luxury 
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sliall  have  weakened  the  one,  and  want  shall  have  roused  the 
other,  then  tjranny  and  anarchj  will  come  into  collision,  and 
government  and  society  itself  will  go  down  in  the  shock. 
Tennyson  has  well  pictnred  this  lauded  lord  : 

"  His  Ood  is  far  diffnsad  Id  noble  ^OT«a, 
And  priDcely  halls,  Bod  farmg,  and  flowing  kwas, 
And  heapt  oT  living  gold  that  daily  grow, 
And  tille-acTotls  anil  ga^eoaa  heraldriea :" 

then,  as  with  the  fiery  pen  of  the  prophet,  he  writes  the  coming 
doom — in  the  house  made  desolate  and  the  tyrant  imbecile — 

"Then  Ibe  gr«at  hall  was  whollf  broken  down. 
And  the  broad  woodland  parceled  into  fiirmi  " 

A  radical  vice  of  our  sontliern  society,  lying  back  ot  Slavery 
itself,  has  been  the  plantation  system  in  distinction  from  the 
farm  system.  While  in  Virginia,  Greorgia,  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  the  average  plantation  is  three  and  four  times  larger 
than  the  average  farm  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  or  Illinois, 
there  are  many  estates  in  the  hands  of  individual  owners  at  the 
South,  that  range  to  ten  thousand  acres  and  upwards.  Hence 
the  mass  of  the  white  population  have  been  divorced  from  any 
beneficial  interest  in  their  native  soil,  and  thus  has  been  con- 
stituted that  anomalous  and  pestiferous  caste  known  rb  '■  poor 
white  trash."  As  Henry  A.  Wise  said  of  Virginia,  "  the  land- 
lord has  skinned  the  tenant  and  the  tenant  has  skinned  the 
land,  until  both  have  grown  poor  together."  And  years  ago, 
Mr.  C.  0.  Clay  of  Alabama  said  of  a  lending  county  in  that 
State,  "  numerous  farm-houses,  once  the  abode  of  industrious 
and  intelligent  freemen,  are  now  occupied  by  slaves,  or  tenant- 
less,  deserted  and  dilapidated.  The  traveler  will  observe  fields 
once  fertile,  now  untenced,  abandoned,  and  covered  with  tliose 
evil  harbingers  foxtail  and  broomsedge ;  he  will  see  the  moss 
growing  on  the  moldering  walls  of  once  thrifty  villages,  and 
will  find  one  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain  that  onee 
furnisJied  happy  homes  for  a  dozen  white  families.  Indeed  a 
country  in  its  infancy,  where  fifty  years  ago  scarce  a  forest  tree 
had  been  felled  by  tlie  axe  of  the  pioneer,  is  already  exhibiting 
the  painful  signs  of  senility  and  decay."  Thns  Nature  herself 
protests  against  the  two-fold  curse  of  servile  labor  and  monop- 
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0I7  in  land.  £ut  where  the  land  is  parceled  into  fHrms,  open 
to  tlie  competitioD  of  industry,  the  nation  is  rooted  to  the  eoil 
bj  a  myriad  homesteads,  each  twining  about  itself  the  inter- 
ests, the  affections,  the  hopes  of  the  family,  and  every  neigh- 
borhood organizing  for  its  asaociate  families  the  school,  the 
church,  the  lycenin,  the  library,  and  all  the  institutions  of  a 
permanent  civilization.  The  Homestead  Act  that  opens  the 
vast  territory  from  the  Mississippi  tu  the  Pacific  Coaet  in  por- 
tione  of  160  acres  to  every  citizen-settler,  for  ten  dollars  and 
the  register's  fee,  is  a  grand  pledge  of  the  permanence  of  our 
natioual  life.  The  landed  monopoly  of  the  South  must  now 
yield  to  that  necessity  which  is  stronger  than  pride.  The  in- 
evitable lawfl  of  Political  Economy  will  drive  the  ploiighflhnro 
of  free  industry  through  the  decayed  roots  of  despotic  indo- 
lence, and  planting  the  free  homestead  and  the  inviolate  family 
in  the  old  sieve-worn  farrows,  will  thns  plant  the  Natioh 
where  once  was  only  an  oligarchy  and  its  serfs.  The  patriarch- 
poet  whose  boandless  range  of  nature  and  bonndless  sympathy 
with  man  are  so  tine  a  type  of  our  national  life,  iu  a  yet  green 
age  shall  seo  fultilled  not  only  on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  but 
on  the  reclaimed  Savannas  of  the  8outh,  the  prophetic  dream 
of  his  early  years.  Already  following  the  tramp  of  armies 
Bryant  may  hear 

"The  louQd  of  thit  tdTtocing  mnltilade 

Which  •000  shall  Gil  then  desarto.     From  Uie  pvnnd 

Come*  up  tha  lADgh  of  chlldreD,  the  loft  voice 

Of  maidant,  and  tha  awaet  and  anleinii  bjriiiD 

Of  Sabbath-worahipara.    The  low  of  hardi 

Blandawiih  Ihe  ruatliagof  the  heavy  graia 

Orer  the  dark-browD  fnrrowa:" 

While  "  the  great  beavaDa 

Seem  lo  look  dowo  upon  the  aaene  b  love.* 

II.  Hie  Nation  being  thus  established  upon  the  family, 
must  itself  be  molded  as  nearly  as  possible  into  the  consist- 
ency of  family  teeling  and  the  unity  of  family  life,  by  means 
of  a  BACE-STOOK  Sufficiently  positive  and  vi|;;orouB  to  assimilate 
all  foreign  elements  into  its  own  individuality.  The  race  is 
the  family  emerging  into  the  nation  ;  and  as  the  family  is  the 
nexus  of  society,  so  the  race  is  the  nexus  of  the  nation — the 
bond  of  nniCy  and  continuity.     Wherever  a  nation  has  rooted 
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^tnelf  in  liJBtorj,  there  has  beeii  a  race-stock  in  whith  it  was 
planted  and  throagh  which  it  grew.  For  what  were  history 
apart  from  the  development  of  dominant  races  in  their  several 
spheres  of  action,  culture,  and  empire?  However  tlie  original 
stock  may  be  modified  by  climate,  by  culture,  or  even  by 
intermarriage  with  other  races,  and  however  population  may 
be  increased  by  immigration  or  by  conquest,  the  growth  of  the 
nation  is  not  throngh  external  accretion  but  by  vital  assiuiila 
tion  ;  tbr,  as  Lord  Bacon  puts  it,  iu  forming  a  state,  "  by  all 
means  it  is  to  be  procured,  that  the  trunk  of  the  tree  he  great 
enough  to  bear  the  branches  and  the  bonglis ;  that  the  natural 
subjects  of  the  state  bear  a  sufficient  proportion  to  the  stranger 
snbjecta." 

Home  lost  vitality  by  expansion,  because  her  foreign  policy 
did  not  fuse  conquered  peoples  in  her  proper  nationality  as,  at 
the  first,  the  Latin  stock  had  absorbed  alt  other  oationatiticB  of 
Italy.  "It  was  not  the  Romans  that  spread  upon  the  world 
but  it  was  the  world  that  spread  upon  the  Eomans  "  till  the 
weight  of  the  branches  broke  the  tnink. 

When  the  Normans  had  conquered  England,  there  was  bat 
one  alternative  possible  between  them  and  the  Saxon  race — 
fusion  or  extirpation ;  and  a  future  England  depended  upon 
severing  the  Norman  tie  with  the  Continent,  and  grafting 
Norman  cnlture  upon  the  Saxon  race-stock.  When  Norman 
nobles,  shut  np  to  England  as  their  home,  began  to  recognize 
the  native  beauty  of  her  Saxon  daughters,  the  conquered  race 
absorbed  the  conquerors,  and  tlio  English  people,  language, 
culture,  grow  from  the  sturdy  Saxon  stock,  refined  by  gj'atHng 
from  the  then  "  foremost  race  of  Christendom."  That  im- 
proved English  stock,  modified  by  new  incidents  of  climate 
and  by  a  freer  infusion  of  foreign  elements,  is  the  life  of  our 
nationality;  and  the  permanence  of  that  life  depends  upon 
tliis  Anglo-American  stock  having  enough  of  pith  and  pluck 
to  give  character  and  tone  to  the  wliole  i^iopalation.  Organ- 
ized communities  of  Americans,  Germans.  Irish,  Negroes, 
French,  Scotch,  Chinese,  Jews,  dwelling  aide  by  side  upon  the 
same  soil  and  under  the  same  laws,  cannot  constitute  a  nation. 
We  have  seen  in  Austria  how  the  molecules  of  diverse  races 
continually  tend  asunder.    Because  of  such  nnassimilated  races 
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and  cooimnnities  within  her  bod;  politic,  Tnrkey  is  sick  and 
readj  to  die.  We  cease  to  be  a  nation  if  German  influence 
and  Irish  inflnence  is  to  vie  with  American  influence.  Now 
that  the  n^ro  is  made  a  citizen,  we  must  no  longer  know  him 
as  a  negro,  no  longer  help  him,  protect  him,  care  for  him  ns  a 
negro,  nor  even  aa  a  freedman,  bnt  only  as  a  man  merged  in 
the  one  commonwealth  of  eqnal  laws.  Fhilanthropj  mnst 
not  perpetuate  caste.  We  mnst  suffer  in  this  land  no  element 
of  political  power  that  is  not  thoroughly  Americanized. 

I  marvel  that  political  economists,  looking  simply  to  the 
increase  of  prodnction,  ehonid  stimnlate  immigration  beyond 
oar  native  power  of  assimilation.  Since  the  loose  and  parti- 
san administration  of  our  natnralization  lawe  makes  the  erndest 
immigrant  an  active  member  of  the  body  politic,  we  may  in- 
creapo  oar  productive  strength  at  the  hazard  of  our  political 
life ;  for  a  population  which,  for  any  reason,  we  cannot  absorb 
betimes  into  onr  proper  race-stock,  becomes  a  canee  of  disin- 
tegration within  the  heart  of  the  state.  Look  at  New  York 
city,  in  which  it  is  tolerable  to  live  only  becanse  she  has  enr- 
rendered  every  right  of  self-government — police,  water,  fire, 
health,  parks,  chanties — to  the  saving  power  of  the  state.* 
Nothing  nnamerican  in  intelligence,  sympathy,  purpose,  tone, 
should  be  admitted  as  a  constituent  of  political  life,  unless  we 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  nationality  to  nnmbers.  One  Language, 
speaking  through  the  laws,  throngh  the  press,  through  the 
schools,  throngh  the  pulpits  of  the  land,  a  language  rich  in  the 
traditions  of  liberty,  and  whose  literature  breathes  more  of 
the  spirit  of  Humanity,  Freedom,  and  Christianity  than  any 
other  of  the  tongues  of  men,  this  noble  speech  of  Milton  and 
of  Burke  permeating  all  business  and  pleasure,  all  work  and 
worship,  all  song  and  all  sorrow,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
ie  a  bond  of  nationality  stronger  than  political  constitutions 

■  Of  8i>,S8S  perMTi*  ftiroated  by  th«  police  of  New  York  in  ISST,  only 
!7,lfie  were  of  AmerLciui  birth ;  and  of  tha  63,870  foreigner!  who  diatarbad  ttio 
pace  of  the  dty,  88,128  were  Irish. 

In  the  pMt  elgbt  yeftrs,  within  the  pr«cincti  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
rolice.  there  were  70e,ses  iin-eBK;  of  Ihesa  there  were  QlH,lSe  AmeriMns  ;  th« 
'oreignera  nnmberfng  502,lBt),  of  which  378,841  were  Irish.  Such  is  the  voling 
po)  nlatioD  in  Hbw  York. 
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and  to  read  and  write  that  tongue  intelligent);  should  be  in- 
dispeiiBable  to  the  candidate  for  American  citizenship. 

If  immigration  be  not  over-stimnlated,  if  it  is  left  to  the 
natural,  healthy  inflnence  of  trade-laws  without  adventitious 
political  bribes,  then  freedom  of  alliance  will  gradually  fuse 
our  heterogeneous  popnlations  into  one.  With'  a  better  im- 
ported stock,  who  come  intelligently,  and  not  like  driven 
cattle,  who  come  to  work  rather  than  to  voto,  and  with  no  re- 
strictions upon  the  intermarriage  of  races,  our  immigrant 
population,  unless  compacted  politically  or  ecclesiastically  into 
clans,  will  gradually  be  absorbed  into  the  national  stock,  and 
their  descendants  of  the  third  generation  will  be  undeniably 
American.  Just  now  the  fusion  of  all  elements  into  the  com- 
mon race  stock,  which  the  silent  influences  of  language  and 
society  would  effect,  is  accelerated  by  the  commingling  of 
bloods  upon  every  battle-field  for  our  national  nnity.  As  of 
old  the  blood-baptism  of  the  martyr  canonized  him  in  the 
church,  though  he  had  failed  to  be  baptized  of  water  into  the 
Christian  name,  so  this  war-baptism  upon  the  brow  of  Celt  or 
Saxon,  of  German,  Ganl,  or  African,  naturalizes  each  immi- 
grant race  into  the  family  of  the  American  nation — no  more 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellowcitizeos  of  the  household 
of  freedom,  a  commonwealth  bnilded  together  into  a  holy 
temple,  founded  upon  the  apostles  and  confessors  of  '76, 
cemented  with  the  blood  of  myriads  of  her  native,  her  adopt- 
ed, and  her  enfranchised  sons,  inscribed  with  the  countless  roll 
of  martyrs,  whose  rude,  unlettered  tablets  mark  every  field 
fh)m  the  i>u^quehanna  to  the  Gulf,  from  the  James  to  the 
Missouri — one  temple  for  one  continent  and  one  people,  purged 
of  the  vile  traffickers  in  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men,  con- 
secrated to  Justice  and  to  Liberty,  the  sanctuary  of  Man,  tho 
habitation  of  God. 

III.  For  building  the  nation  into  permanence,  there  needs  a ' 
oiviL  OEOAXTSM  Capable  of  preserving  its  historical  identity 
through  successive  generations.  Confederation  and  nationality 
are  irreconcilable  terms.  The  Greeks,  with  race,  language, 
love  of  country,  and  similarity  of  institutions  to  identity 
them  as  one  people,  yet  failed  of  becoming  a  nation,  throngh 
lack  of  some  common  unit  of  organic  life;  and  the  chronic 
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jealonaies  snd  strifes  of  inarticnlated  tribes,  sapped  the  vitality 
of  the  race  itself.  A  nation  is  not  framed  by  etatnte  or  com- 
pact, bnt  is  properly  an  or^^anisin,  and  serves  itself  by  etatntes 
and  by  governments  as  the  or^ns  of  its  own  will ; — constitu- 
tions and  laws  being  the  articulate  expression  of  its  inherent 
life.  As  President  Lincoln  tersely  said,  "  It  was  the  nation 
that  made  the  constitution,  and  not  the  constitntion  the  nation." 
Already  had  the  nation  awoke  to  conscionsness  as  "  one 
people"  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  this  con- 
sciousness asserted  itself  majestically  in  that  eecond  decrlara- 
tion  of  sovereignty,  "  Wb,  the  people  of  the  CTnited  States, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  ^or  the  United  States 
of  America."  The  attempt  to  set  aside  this  vital  utterance  of 
national  sovereignty  as  a  verbal  contract,  to  be  dissolved  at 
will,  broo{;bt  forth  from  the  inner  conecionsiiess  of  the  people, 
the  historic  continuity  of  national  life.  The  patriots  of  the 
Revolution,  rising  from  almost  forgotten  graves,  are  with  na 
once  more,  a  living  power.  We  strike  hands  across  the 
century  with  the  men  of '76  ;  we  walk  with  Otis  and  Warren, 
with  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  as  feehng  that  onr  cause  is 
theirs,  and  that  their  heroic  past  is  part  of  oar  daily  life. 
This  organic  identity  should  be  cherished  in  perpctnal  growth. 
By  histories,  by  orations,  and  by  monnments,  by  aacred  graves 
worthy  of  national  pilgrimages,  by  memorial  parks  and 
statnes,  by  storied  pictures  in  public  halls,  by  legends  and 
mottoes,  by  commemorative  services  and  martyr-days,  and, 
above  all,  by  a  festival  of  the  redkmption  of  libbrtt,  a  day  of 
£ags  and  flowers,  a  day  of  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  a  day  of 
reqoiem  foronr  heroes — when  all  that  music  and  ritual  and  elo- 
quence can  provide,  shall  celebrate  the  worth  and  glory  of 
their  sacrifice — by  such  pains-taking  regard  for  the  past, 
wrought  into  the  habits  of  the  people,  let  ns  keep  ever  bright 
the  links  of  historic  continuity  that  preserve  the  nation 
through  all  changes  and  all  ages,  ome.  The  past  once  lost 
there  is  no  more  future.  The  Nation  severed  from  its  history 
loses  the  life-blood  of  progress. 

IV.  For  the  permanent  life  of  the  nation  it  is  essential 
that  there  be  within  it  the  largest  scope  for  iNDivmtTAL  enteb- 
pRiBE  AND  DETXLOFUEHT,  in  kaTTAony  toith  tke  national  apint. 
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While  the  iudiridual,  born  into  the  nation,  reeetvea  from  it 
much  of  the  tone  of  his  thought  and  action,  there  come,  alao, 
to  the  nation  fresh  impnlae  and  vigor  from  tlie  activity  of  the 
individual,  and  any  undue  repression  of  Buch  activity  may 
canee  a  ferment  of  political  revolution.  Hence  lil>erty  in  all 
that  is  not  harmful  to  others,  liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  in- 
Btruction,  liberty  of  industry,  liberty  of  trade,  liberty  in  mat- 
ters of  diet,  of  society,  and  of  recreation,  liberty  of  locomo- 
tion, liberty  of  religion — such  liberty  is  the  law  of  life  for  the 
nation.  The  Koman  commonwealth  too  often  repreaeed  indi- 
vidual genius  by  "the  immovable  idea  of  a  policy."  In  the 
main  each  nmn  in  working  out  hie  own  beat  helps  the  devel- 
opment of  the  community,  and  the  freer  he  works  the  more  he 
helps.  Though  we  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ''  no 
eociety  in  which  eccentricity  ia  a  matter  of  reproach  can  be  in 
a  wholesome  state,"*  yet  with  all  this  freedom  of  individual 
activity,  the  healthy  development  of  society  does  require  that 
individuality  of  character  be  free  from  the  tyranny  of  public 
opinion;  and  this  freedom  of  individual  activity  should  be 
in  harmony  wiiU,  and  en  subordinate  to,  the  national  spirit  and 
life;  since  whoever  would  aggrandize  himself  through  fraud, 
immorality,  oppression,  injustice,  or  whoever  wonld  enjoy 
himself  at  the  cost  of  public  decency,  order,  and  safety,  so 
far  corrupts  the  national  life  and  imperils  the  state.  If  the 
stray  rifle-balls  of  the  Schiitzenfest  kill  a  eliild  to-day  and  a 
man  to-morrow,  it  is  better  that  on  the  third  day  the  sport  be 
put  under  law.f  In  order,  therefore,  that  ihe  two  factors  of 
individualism  and  society  may  be  adjusted  to  the  moat  bene- 
ficial reciprocal  influence,  the  individual  should  be  trained  in 
that  sense  of  patriotic  obligation,  and  tliat  feeling  of  public 
epirit,  which  will  lead  him  to  reqnite  society  for  its  privileges 
and  protection,  by  making  the  nation  as  fM  as  possible  a 
partner  of  his  plans,  his  studies,  his  labors,  his  profits,  and  his 
hopes.  Within  that  delicate  sphere  of  honor  and  of  moral 
seotiment  which  legislation  can  hardly  touch  without  marring, 
lies  the  obligation  to  puhHc  spirit^  which  the  notion  that  gov- 

*  J.  S.  Mill  on  Libert;. 

f  Thfi  bad  JDBt  bappened  in  IfCT  York. 
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emmont  exists  only  to  protect  the  individoHl  in  his  rights 
woald  atterly  destroy,  but  which  the  doctrine  before  insisted 
on,  of  an  orf^nic  life  in  soeiet;  and  the  nation,  will  inspire  to 
the  noblest  aims — teaching  the  individnal  that  hia  liberty  and 
rights  are  gnaranteed  by  society  to  the  end  that  he  may  have 
nnreetricted  opportunity  to  deyote  hiinselt'  to  that  grand  ideal 
of  equal  jostioe  and  the  Qoiversal  good,  which  cliiefly  makes 
the  indiTidnal  worth  caring  for. 

V.  Since  national  enterprise  and  wealth  reet  largely  upon 
prodnctive  indastry,  we  must  hake  labob  honob&bls  as  serv- 
ing society  in  aeoordanoe  toith  divine  laws.  Hitherto  demo- 
cratic society  has  faiied  to  solve  the  problem  of  elevating  the 
laborer  wilhont  at  the  same  time  dishonoring  labor  itself 
When  the  French  Republic  of  1792  excepted  from  the  privilege 
of  citizenship  "all  persons  at  domestic  service,"  it  did  homage 
to  the  spirit  of  slavery  wliite  destroying  the  forms  of  despot- 
ism ;  for  if  that  kind  of  service  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  society  be  held  beneath  a  citizen,  then  is  labor 
made  a  reproach  in  proportion  to  its  necessity,  and  a  pflriah 
caste  is  created  in  every  household.  Bnt  the  spirit  of  that 
French  proscription  rules  in  American  society. 

Democratic  institutions  have  accomplished  f<>r  the  labirer 
these  things:  they  have  made  it  possible  tor  the  laboring  man 
to  advance  himself  in  social  and  political  oonsideratiun ;  they 
have  increased  his  facilities  for  changing  his  occupation  ;  and 
have  given  opportunity  for  those  combinations  of  laboring 
men  which  have  enabled  them  often  to  dictate  to  capitalists 
and  legislators  in  their  own  supposed  interests.  These  last, 
however,  have  famished  sad  examples  of  the  tyranny  of 
numbers,  and  of  that  role  of  mediocrity  which  is  apt  to  result 
from  a  bare  ruling  by  majorities.  The  nnskilled  and  the  lazy 
keep  down  the  good  workmen  to  their  average. 

Bot  while  democratic  institutions  have  in  some  ways  wrought 
beneficially  upon  the  workingnian,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
they  tend  more  and  more  to  bring  work  itself  into  ontempt; 
that  there  is  something  in  the  consciousness  of  being  a  fret< 
and  independent  voter  that  rebels  at  the  thought  of  depend- 
ent labor,  and  causes  sucii  labor  to  be  disesteemed— as  being 
what  the  French  Republic  branded  it,  meniat,  and  so  berieiitii 

TuL.  xxvra.  3 
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the  dignity  of  a  citizen.  And  tbie  Bpirit  ib  cont^oos  in  all 
departments  of  manaal  labor — teaching  to  erade  eerrice  ratfaer 
than  improve  it,  tnrningtbe  thonght  of  the  workman  from  the 
quality  of  hie  work  to  its  issne  in  his  being  emancipated  from 
die  neceesity  of  working.  Its  remedy  may  poeaibly  come 
tbroagh  the  new  scheme  of  cooperation  by  which  labor  is 
made  to  participate  in  the  fmite  of  capital — thoagb  it  remains 
to  be  seen  bow  this  scheme  will  operate  when  loseee  are  to  be 
divided  instead  of  profits,  and  when  the  laborer  shall  claim  an 
eqnal  voice  in  investing  his  employer's  capital  I  '*  Coopera- 
tion "  should  be  enconraged  in  a  ^11  and  fair  trial  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  condition  of  the  working-man,  bnt  the  scheme 
at  beet  is  abnormal  and  of  doubtful  issne.  Bather  must  we 
redeem  Labor  from  infamy  by  recognizing  the  fact  that  provi- 
dential laws  are  not  abolished  by  socialistic  theories,  that 
democratic  equalization  in  government  cannot  do  away  with 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  hnman  society  which  requires 
that  the  necessary  work  of  life  be  classified  so  that  each  in 
doing  his  part  shall  serve  the  whole.  Tbie  fact  fairly  recog- 
nized is  the  true  basis  of  cooperation,  and  wonld  inspire  the 
working  claesee  with  "  the  jnst  pride  which  will  chooae  to  give 
good  work  for  good  wages," 

There  is  hardly  a  conntry  of  the  civilized  world  where 
labor  is  less  respectable  in  itself,  and  less  respected  in  the 
person  of  the  laborer,  than  in  these  United  States.  "The 
dignity  of  labor,"  foreooth,  ie  the  etaple  of  political  barangnee 
to  working-men  ;  yet  the  point  of  dignity  is  made  to  consist 
in  the  ability  to  quit  labor  for  eomething  else.  The  ai^n- 
ment  to  the  working-man  whose  vote  is  solicited,  is,  ''  Yon  are 
as  good  as  any  one,  if  not  a  trifle  better ;  for  President  Lincoln 
once  split  rails,  Oen.  Grant  tanned  hides,  Ben.  Wade  chopped 
wood,  and  Henry  Wilson  cobbled  shoes;  so  you,  too,  may  rise 
to  be  President,  General,  Vice-President,  or  Senator, — espe- 
cially if  jou  will  help  keep  our  party  in  power."  The  work- 
ing-man is  told  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  position,  inasmuch  aa 
there  ie  a  chance  of  bis  getting  ont  of  it,  and  becoming  an 
employer,  a  capitalist,  or  even  a  politician!  Hat  one  may 
rise  trom  mere  labor  of  the  hands  into  the  sphere  of  mental 
labor,  and  irom  the  condition  of  labor  to  that  of  capital ;  that 
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there  is  here  no  hereditary  and  nncbaogeable  etatua  for  any 
man,  is  a  feature  of  American  eociety  that  does  honor  to  the 
democratic  principle.  But  inaamach  as  only  a  small  minority 
of  workingmen  can  bo  rise,  to  make  the  opportunity  of  rising  the 
chief  motive  to  labor,  ie  to  disparage  labor  itself,  an^  to  cajole 
the  laborer.  Already  the  feeling  that  a  condition  of  labor  ia 
only  to  be  endared  nntil  something  better  is  gained,  hot  should 
be  escaped  from  as  soon  as  possible,  so  widely  pervades  our 
democratic  society,  that  it  is  hard  to  get  work  of  any  kind 
done  by  American  hands.  What  farmer's  son  or  mechanic's 
son  takes  kindly  to  his  father's  work,  or  is  willing  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a  trade  t  The  feeling  that  labor  is  a  task  to  be 
endured,  a  bondage  to  be  escaped,  and  that  the  working-man 
1$  to  be  esteemed  not  for  his  skill  in  his  work  but  for  bia 
capacity  to  rise  above  work,  has  brought  labor  to  a  state  of 
dieesteem  nnknown  in  aristocratic  communities.  The  normal 
idea  which  undeHies  the  great  providential  law  of  all  work — 
that  since  society  must  be  served  by  various  forma  of  manual 
labor,  therefore  to  do  in  the  beet  manner  the  work  which  ia 
given  one  in  hia  place  to  do,  ie  a  worthy  ambition,  that  thie 
may  be  made  an  honorable  serving  of  Ood  and  man  in  an 
appointed  sphere — thie  integral  relation  of  labor  to  the  well- 
ordering  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  which  im- 
parts to  labor  a  real  dignity,  is  not  recognized  by  the  American 
people  80  it  ia  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  even  in  England. 
But  a  nation  cannot  permanently  thrive  which  pate  labor 
under  a  social  ban.  Legislation  cannot  change  the  status  of 
labor  ;  neither  combination  nor  cooperation  can  lift  the  labor- 
ing man  in  the  social  scale,  so  long  as  public  opinion  regards  it 
ae  essentially  servile  that  one  man  should  work  for  another,  or 
degrading  to  work  at  all.  Bnt  to  make  labor  honorable  as  a 
calling,  ia  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working-mau,  in 
the  ratio  of  his  skill  and  fidelity  in  his  work ;  and  that  which 
is  useful  and  necessary  should  be  made  respectable  even  in  a 
democracy  I 

VI.  But  the  right  building  of  the  nation  requiree  that  we 
stndy  ornamentation  ae  well  as  stability,  beauty  as  well  aa 
strength  ;  and  therefore  we  shonld  aeenre  to  Wohan  that  pre- 
rogaivue  ofhionor  in  domeatio  and  aooial  Hfe,  which  we  have 
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in  part  gained  for  her  by  rodeeming  her  from  a  life  of  drudg- 
ery. While  Ubor  ie  man's  primordial  necessity,  '■^■woman^a 
right  to  labor"  ia  a  cry  fall  of  evil  omen.  It  marks  the  dete- 
rioratioD  uf  that  manly  sentiment  which  has  hitherto  accorded 
to  woman  iit  this  Bepablic  a  position  of  honor  and  prerogative 
unknown  in  the  titled  society  of  the  old  world.  There  she 
has  the  "  right  to  Zoftor  " — as  shop-keeper,  stall-tender,  street- 
cleaner  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  France,  and  as  peasant  \» 
the  fields ;  there  she  may  labor  at  the  oar  npon  the  canals  of 
Holland;  there  she  may  have  undisputed  right  to  labor  over 
the  vast  plains  of  Germany  and  the  steppes  of  Kuseia,  dig- 
ging, hoeing,  ditching,  and  following  the  plow  ;  there  she  has 
the  scavenger's  right  to  labor,  in  Switzerland,  Egypt,  Syria, 
gathering  with  her  hands  the  ordare  of  animals  for  tillage  or 
for  fuel;  there,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  she  has  the  right  to  trudge 
weary  miles  after  tlie  cattle  as  they  browse  in  the  scorching 
heat  or  the  pelting  storm,  or  to  burden  her  head  with  loads  of 
wood  or  grun  fit  for  the  back  of  a  camel.  It  shames  me  that, 
in  this  free  RepubHu,  where  the  sanctity  of  womanhood  has 
been  gnarded  with  a  jealousy  that  the  age  of  chivalry  never 
knew,  we  are  beginning  to  look  upon  woman  as  a  creature 
doomed  to  labor.  Her  "  right  to  labor  "  is  wide  ae  the  world, 
if  she  covet  that  Let  her  go  forth  to  labor,  if  she  will,  and 
produce  hands  and  feet  and  featares  of  corresponding  coarse- 
ness ;  but  in  qnitting  the  gentle  occupations  of  the  household, 
that  she  may  compete  with  man  in  every  form  of  labor,  site 
may  assert  a  muscular  right,  with  which  she  is  but  imperfectly 
endowed,  at  cost  of  a  spiritual  prerogative  which  is  hers  by 
nature  and  by  the  concession  of  all  noble  men.  That  dail}' 
toil  tor  daily  bread  which  is  man's  inheritance  through  the 
fall,  was  not  laid  upon  woman  at  the  first;  and  it  is  no  social 
enfranchisement,  but  a  hardship  imposed  by  a  false  condition 
of  society,  that  would  put  it  upon  her  now.  Let  woman  use 
her  finer  facilities  in  edncation,  art,  science,  manners,  the 
humanities;  let  her  win  here  the  place  of  preferment;  and 
when  she  must  perform  uiannal  labor  for  subsistence,  let  her 
be  encouraged,  respected,  and  remnneraied,  in  this  also,  as  one 
bravely  meeting  a  hard  lot;  bnt  let  us  not  dignify  with  the 
name  of  "  right,"  a  physical  necessity  that  marks  an  abuor- 
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mal  condition  of  society.  Sir  Biinmel  Baker  informe  na  that 
in  Latooka  *'  women  are  so  far  appreciated  as  they  are  ralaa- 
We  animals.  They  grind  the  corn,  fetch  the  water,  gather 
firewo>.>d,  cement  the  doors,  cook  the  Ibod,  and  propagate  the 
race;  bnt  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  love."  Shall  we  go  back 
upon  onr  civilization,  hack  npon  our  Christianity,  to  the  White 
Nile  theory  of  woman's  labor }  Snch  wonld  be  the  reealt  to 
woman  of  that  theory  of  "  rights  "  which  makes  her  equality 
with  man  a  reason  for  her  *'  doing  everything  that  man  now 
does  " 

The  equality  of  the  sexes  is  not  mmenea*  of  endowments 
and  adaptations,  but  equality  with  differentia.  The  attributes 
of  sex  belong  to  the  snnl  as  well  as  to  the  body,8o  thatin  their 
intellectnal  and  spiritnal  natures,  much  as  the;  possess  in  com- 
mon, the  man  and  the  woman  are  also  the  complement  each  of 
the  other;  and  in  the  distribution  of  these  complementary 
qnalities  woman  certainly  has  no  cause  to  envy  her  partner. 
Her  delicate  and  beautifal  presence,  her  graces  and  charms  of 
person  and  manner,  her  intuitive  affinities  for  the  true,  the 
pure,  and  the  good,  her  divine  faculty  of  counsel,  her  all-per- 
vading, all-controlling  influence — these  are  pnrogativee  which 
woman  has  no  right  to  vacate  by  reducing  herself  to  a  mere 
tnol  of  productive  indnstry,  a  numerical  factor  of  political 
econ<tmy.  Physiolc^y  demonstrate  that  woman  is  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  compete  with  man  in  labor,  since  there  is  an 
appreniablo  difference  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  proportion 
of  red  blood-corpusclea,  upon  which  depend  both  "  vital 
activity  and  the  capacity  for  gvstained  eaertion"—  whether  of 
muscle  or  of  the  brain.*  But  though  woman  is  thus  inferior 
to  maii  in  native  vital  force,  a  kindly  nature  has  imparted  to 
her  a  more  subtle  vivacity  and  grace,  showing  that  hers  are 
the  beautiful  ministries  of  life,  and  man's  its  rugged  toil ;  and 
it  isthis  prerogative  of  Womanhood  that  she  would  sacrifice  by 

*  3«e  Carpenter's  "  PriodpUa  of  Hnnun  Pbjsiolog;  "  ilith  London  edition, 
pages  IBS  and  198.  "  The  maxima  in  the  female  do  not  pas*  mnch  higher  than 
tiie  nwiHt  of  iha  inale,  while  her  minima  fall  far  below  hii ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  maxima  of  the  male  rise  fsr  higher  than  lho««  of  the  female,  *bilet  his 
minima  ecareelj  deeoend  below  her  mtatt." 
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attempting  the  nneqnal  strife  and  harden  of  the  "  working-day 
world." 

Only  at  the  cost  of  thiB  same  prerogative — the  prerogative 
of  ruling  in  society  through  the  homage  of  valor  to  grace,  of 
strength  to  refinement,  of  ninBcle  to  heart— only  by  sacrificing 
this  conld  woman  enter  the  arena  of  political  strife.  The 
delicate  laws  of  her  physical  organization,  the  more  subtle 
and  beantifnl  laws  of  her  social  and  moral  influence  alike 
forbid  this  uncrowning  of  her  Womanhood.  Ono  who  would 
claim  the  right  of  political  action  must  be  equal  to  serving  the 
State  in  its  demands  as  a  civil  organization.  Here  emphat* 
ically  rights  and  dnties  mnet  be  correlative.  Since  suffrage 
carries  not  simply  the  act  of  voting  bnt  tho  function  of  ruling 
as  well — not  only  decluring  one's  preference  in  political  affairs, 
bnt  actually  governing  the  whole  commnnity — this  cannot  be 
the  natural  right  of  any  individual,  but  is  a  privili^  to  be 
accorded  by  society — by  the  body  politic  finding  itself  in 
power, — in  view  of  one's  competence  to  serve  the  State  in  its 
rightful  requirements,  and  with  a  wise  and  impartial  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  entire  commonwealth. 
To  enter  political  life  argues  capacity  for  civil  duty ;  capacity 
to  serve  tho  State  in  the  jury-box,  in  the  police,  in  the  carop, 
in  the  battlp-field,  in  porl-snrveys  and  defenses,  in  the  revenue- 
service,  in  a  routine  of  ufBoiol  duties  that  suffer  no  intermis- 
sion; and  woman  cannot  do  this,  cannot  tnist  herself  to  un- 
dertake the  service  for  which  she  is  physically  incapacitate], 
cannot  be  trusted  with  it  with  safety  to  the  commonwealth. 
Witnees,  for  instance,  the  protracted  and  exhausting  session 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  impeachment  of  the  President!  If 
she  wonid  fulfill  the  snored  functions  of  her  nature,  she  cannot 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  the  public  service,  for  the  divine 
laws  of  physiology,  and  the  divine  constitution  of  the  family, 
as  the  perpetual  source  of  human  society,  can  never  be  set 
aside.  Either  the  vast  majority  of  women  must  become  wives 
and  mothers,  or  society  and  the  State  must  cease  to  be.  But 
while  woman  shall  continue  to  fulfill  for  society  that  most 
serviceable,  most  honorable,  and  most  sacred  office  of  Mater- 
nity, which  is  hers  by  divine  right,  her  very  nature  must 
forbiJ  her  employment  in  the  public  service  of  the  State. 
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Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  thought  th«t,  in  tluB  coaatrj, 
to  vote  is  to  participate  directly  in  the  potoer  (^  govemingt 
I  maintain  that  the  right  to  vote  must  reet  npon  ability  to  diB> 
charge  the  dntiee  of  citizenship  in  the  service  of  society  as  a 
dvil  organization.  This  is  the  only  logical  fonndation  upon 
which  the  right  of  enffrage  can  be  baaed.  To  base  it  npon 
taxation  is  to  narrow  all  the  great  concerns  of  society  down  to 
the  one  point  of  mercenary  interest  One  may  receive  the 
fall  valne  of  bis  taxes  in  public  order  and  security,  without 
being  entitled  to  vote  by  reason  ofihis  assessment ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  taxes  may  be  most  onjnst  and  oppressive,  and  the 
pnblic  order  and  safety  most  lax,  where  everybody  votes,  as  in 
New  York,  and  the  representatives  of  the  majority  levy  upon 
the  property  of  the  minority  for  their  own  schemes  of  plnnder. 
To  baae  the  right  to  vote  npon  the  abstract  eqnality  of  indi- 
vidnals,  is  to  confound  natural  and  personal  rights  with 
political  powers; — bat  voting  is  apcntwr  in  the  State  which  no 
one  can  inherit  by  natnre.  If  man  is  endowed  by  natnre  with 
the  right  to  vote,  if  this  is  a  right  that  inheres  in  hnmanity  as 
snch,  then  by  what  authority  can  minors  and  panpers  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  polls,  or  a  term  of  naturalization  or  a  degree 
of  odncatioD  be  required  for  admission  to  suffrage  %  In  the 
last  analyais,  the  Political  Society  must  determine  for  itself  in 
whom  this  power  of  control  over  public  affairs  shall  be  vested. 

Is  it  asked  whence  has  Society  this  right  I  The  answer  is 
Bimply  that  the  Body  Politic  which  possesses  the  power  to  rule, 
mutt  rule  npon  conditions  of  its  own  making ;  it  is  bound  to 
make  these  conditions  just  and  fur  iu  view  of  all  the  interests 
of  society,  bnt  the  remedy  for  injustice  cannot  be  fonnd  in 
admitting  everybody  indiscriminately  to  the  fanction  of  ruling 
as  a  "  natural  right."  The  same  power  in  society  which  reg- 
ulates suffrage  in  the  case  of  minors,  paupers,  and  others,  can 
attach  to  suffrage  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  general 
good  may  require.  Hence  the  natural  eqnality  of  the  sexes 
has  no  bearing  npon  the  question  of  suffrage,  which  rests  on 
constitutional  and  other  qualifications  for  the  service  of  so- 
ciety as  a  civil  organization.  That  the  capacity  for  snch 
KTvice  is  denied  to  woman  is  not  a  fiction  of  civil  law  but  a 
&ct  of  physiology,   which   no   legislation   can   ever   cliange. 
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The  DOtion  that  the  equality  of  the  Hexee  requires  the  equal 
distribution  and  exercise  of  all  civil,  social,  and  personal  t'unu- 
tinns  and  rights,  leads  to  absurdities  the  moet  grotesque  and 
revolting. 

But  we  are  dow  concerned  not  eo  much  with  the  abstract 
qnestion  of  woman's  entering  into  public  life  as  with  the  in- 
fluence of  this  npOD  the  tone  of  society  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment. The  tone  of  national  life,  the  very  continuance  of 
the  nation,  depends  upon  the  position  of  woman  more  than 
upon  any  other  single  fact ;  and  it  has  happened  to  woman 
thus  far  in  the  constitation  of  American  society,  to  be  a  con- 
servative, elevating,  purifying  power,  by  virtue  of  the  prerog- 
ative accorded  her  of  ruling  by  character  and  iufluence  apart 
from  the  contests  of  nambers.  In  a  country  which  has  no 
traditions  of  feudalism  and  no  forms  of  society  nor  govern- 
ment to  inspire  sentiments  of  veneration  and  loyalty,  the 
spirit  of  chivalry — "  that  nnrse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic 
enterprise" — has  found  its  expression  in  loyalty  to  woman. 
This  sentiment,  ennobling  and  refining  a  democratic  people, 
is  of  more  valne  to  the  Republic  than  all  tbe  balances  of  the 
constitution.  It  belongs  to  the  divine  harmony  of  society  ; 
for  tho  Creator  has  entrusted  woman  to  the  honor  of  man  in 
the  family  and  the  state,  for  theculture  of  the  stronger  through 
care  and  consideration  for  tbe  weaker.  Man  looks  up  to 
woman  with  the  homage  that  chivalry  renders  to  the  delicate, 
tho  beautiful,  the  spiritual,  the  true. 

But  if  woman,  disdaining  her  loyal  defender, shall  enter  tho 
lists  to  contend  with  man  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  clamor- 
ing for  rights,  he  will  say  to  her,  "Stand  npon  your  owu 
strength  and  fight  yonr  own  battles,  expecting  neither  loyalty 
nor  chivalry  from  me."  An  editor  distinguished  as  much  for 
his  courtesy  as  for  his  generous  sympathy  with  all  enlightened 
reforms,  was  besought  by  a  champion  of  woman's  voting  to 
advocate  her  cause.  To  her  repeated  demands  of  "  right,"  he 
replied  with  quiet  and  cogent  argument;  bnt  with  sucli  perti- 
nacity did  she  pnrsue  him  that  he  said  to  her  at  lasf,  "  Madam, 
I  fear  if  yon  come  to  me  again  in  this  manner,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  yon  as  if  you  were  a  man !"  That  saved 
him  further  intrusion,  and  opened  her  eyes  to  the  possible 
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fbtnre  of  woman,  shonld  she  gain  the  right  of  being  talked  to 
like  a  man  I  Sad  woald  be  the  eocial  state  in  which  men 
wonld  feel  challenged  by  tlie  position  of  woman  to  deal  with 
her  on  pobtic  qaestione,  as  the;  deal  witli  one  another. 

Even  if  the  ballot  conid  raise  woman  pnliticallj,  the  nation 
cannot  afford  so  to  d^rode  its  men  by  divesting  them  of  the 
eentimentB  of  delicacy,  of  honor,  of  loyalty — in  a  word,  of 
chivalry,  and  arraying  the  sexes  in  the  contest  of  numbers. 
Woman  cannot  hope  to  act  fur  herself  in  public  life  and  still 
receive  the  honorable  consideration  now  accorded  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  sex.  She  must  choose  between  the  two ;  and  if 
she  shall  elect  the  latter,  she  will  inevitably  find  that  in  what 
direction  soever  she  forces  herself  outside  tlie  sphere  of  delicate 
and  chivdlrons  r^ard  into  the  contention  of  labors  and  of 
number^  she  is  taking  a  step  toward  her  own  degradation.  If 
she  can  brave  the  opprobrium,  society  cannot  risk  the  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  assumed  that  woman  will  bring  to  the  polls  a  soothing 
element  and  improve  tlie  moral  results  of  elections.  On  the 
contrary,  her  greater  intensity  of  feeling  for  j)^«on«  would  bring 
a  keener  acrimony  into  our  political  campaigns.  We  cannot 
forget  how  the  women  of  the  South  incited  the  rebellion  and 
inflamed  its  hatred  and  atrocity  ;  nor  that  woman  produced 
the  worst  monstrosities  of  the  French  revolution  ;  nor  can  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  great  cities  the  Bridgets  would 
roll  up  the  majorities  of  the  demagoj^nes,  and  that  Washington 
would  have  its  Maintenons  and  Fompadoi'.rs  to  add  their  in- 
trigues to  its  p'litical  corruptions.  The  history  of  churcli 
elections  iu  which  Abbesses  had  a  voice,  is  a  warning  here. 
But  the  calamity  to  be  shunned  is  that  men,  ceasing  lo  respect 
and  honor  women  in  their  prerogative  of  influence,  shall  fear 
or  court  them  as  an  element  of  nnmcrical  power  I — for  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  with  ita  generous  loyalty  to  sex  is  gone, 
the  glory  of  the  Republic  will  be  oxtinguislied  forever. 

VII.  To  give  to  the  national  structure  ita  proper  finish,  the 
principle  of  social  telection,  inseparable  from  hnman  society, 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  direction  of  cdlturb.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  in  natural  history,  the 
law  of  "  variation  by  selection  "  obtains  iu  hnman  society,  and 
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tends  to  the  development  of  higher  forms  of  life.  The  spirit 
of  aristocracy,  which  is  fonnd  in  humanit;  nnder  all  condi- 
tions, can  never  be  excluded  from  democratic  society,  but 
should  find  in  that  society  its  r^^iant  and  faarmonioos  sphere. 
An  aristocracy  of  privil*^,  an  hereditary  supremacy  vested  in 
fui  order  or  clasa,  a  political  aristocracy  of  any  kind,  is  essen- 
tially hostile  to  those  rights  and  liberties  which  a  Bepnblicao 
government  makes  common  to  all ;  and  the  abolition  of  pnv- 
Ueged  classes  in  the  8t«te  is  the  great  boon  which  democracy 
has  brought  to  mankind.  Whatever  the  evils  of  democracy, 
improvement  is  not  to  be  sought  by  changing  the  system,  so 
that  a  hundred  wonid  rule  the  million  by  "  privilege." 

Sut  classes  will  nevertheleee  exist,  by  laws  inlierent  in  the 
constitution  of  all  society;  and  the  perfect  develcfpment  of 
democratic  society  requires  that  there  be  in  this  classes  dis- 
tinguished by  the  best  material,  constituted  for  the  best  ends ; 
classes  permanent  in  their  structure  and  indnenne,  bnt  with  an 
ever-changing  saccession  of  individaa!  membership,  because 
membership  comes  neither  through  birth,  privilege,  nor  favor- 
itism, bnt  throngh  an  eligibility  open  to  universal  competition. 
By  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  there  are  gradations  of 
quality  in  humanity  itself;  there  is  a  good,  a  better,  a  beet; 
and,  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  the  best  should  have  precedence 
in  consideration  and  influence,  and  so  long  as  the  place  of  the 
beet  is  open  to  self-cntture,  the  advantages  of  such  true,  normal 
aristocracy  may  be  had  with  none  of  the  evils  of  privilege  or 
caste. 

The  most  presuming  aristocracy  the  world  has  ever  seen  ie 
the  Ohnrch  of  Christ,  which  purports  to  consist  of  the  elect  of 
God,  distinguished  from  the  worid  by  superiority  of  character, 
and  claiming  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  yet 
within  itself  the  chnrch  is  the  most  absolute  democracy — 
whore  all  are  brethren  ;  and  since  it  is  open  to  any  man  to 
enter  the  church  upon  adopting  its  rule  of  holy  life,  there  is 
nothing  proscriptive  in  such  an  aristocracy,  while  its  whole 
tone  is  to  elevate  and  refine  society. 

Like  the  influence  of  the  church  in  morals  would  be  the 
social  influence  of  a  guild  of  the  cultivated — what  the  French 
style  amet  d'dite — elect  spirits  drawn  together  by  the  affinity 
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of  cnltnre,  and  controlling  taste,  manners,  opinion,  by  the  pre- 
roffative  of  excellence.  It  is  essential  to  liberty  that  there  be 
recognised  the  principle  of  social  selection,  the  right  of  clasei- 
fication  in  society  by  the  law,  not  of  averages  or  majorities, 
bnt  of  preferences ;  and  it  is  no  less  essential  to  tlie  perfection 
of  society  that  this  variation  by  selection  be  in  the  direction  not 
of  material  prosperity — which  is  little  else  than  a  "  regulated 
Bensnality  " — bnt  of  a  trne  and  ennobling  cnlrnre. 

It  was  a  mark  of  decay  in  Bonian  society  when,  as  Momtn- 
Ben  says,  ^  it  was  necessary  that  the  bnrgeesee  should  all  be 
alike,  that  each  of  them  might  be  like  a  king."  Snch  eqnality 
marks  a  deteriorated  condition  of  intelligence  and  virtue;  tor 
that  is  hardly  a  passable  state  of  society  in  which  none  are 
Bn{>erior. 

De  Tocqneville  and  John  Btnart  Mill,  two  most  eagacioos 
and  friendly  critics  of  our  social  condition,  have  both  com- 
mented upon  the  degrading  effects  of  the  passion  tor  physical 
comforts  and  for  the  pleasures  of  material  life,  which  givee 
such  a  "  preternatural  stimnlus  to  the  desire  of  acquiring  and 
of  enjoying  wealth,  where  an  entire  population  are  the  com- 
petitOTB."  Hitherto  an  apparent  success  in  that  one  line  has 
been  the  chief  mark  of  social  distinction — "  the  hypocrisy  of 
luxury,"  as  De  Toeqneville  styles  it.  Mill  frankly  noles  the 
same  tendency  in  his  own  country.  "In  England  as  well  as 
in  America,  it  appears  to  foreigners,  as  if  everybody  had  bnt 
one  wish — to  improve  his  condition,  never  to  enjoy  it ;  as  if  no 
Englishman  cared  to  cultivate  either  the  pleasares  or  the  vir- 
tues corresponding  to  his  station  in  society,  bnt  solely  to  get 
nut  uf  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
and  until  it  is  done,  to  seem  to  have  got  ont  of  it."*  The 
remedy  for  this  materialistic  or  commercial  tone  of  democratic 
society.  Mill  would  find  in  an  agricaltural  class,  educated  and 
removed  by  position  and  taste  from  "  the  rage  of  money- 
gEtting;"  in  a  leisured  class  and  a  learned  class,  which  shall 
furnish  "»  social  support  for  opinions  and  sentiments  different 
from  those  of  the  mass."  To  American  moralists  it  lias  been  a 
matter  of  con^atnlation  that  there  existed  in  this  country  no 
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leieared  or  spending  clase ;  but  now  tliftt  Bach  a  cIabs  has 
arisen  and  is  to  be,  we  should  set  betbre  it  snch  motives  to  eda- 
catioQ  for  leadership  and  statesmanship  as  will  turn  it  from 
faonse-furnisbing  and  horse-racing  as  the  chief  end  of  life. 
Society  has  the  right  to  demand  of  snch  a  class  that  they 
shall  be  patrons  of  science  and  art.  the  models  of  cnltare — a 
gnild  of  the  cultivated — a  pattern  of  the  gentleman.  Above 
all  must  iho  Aristocracy  of  Letters  maintain  and  JDStifj  its 
conceded  rank  by  a  comprehensive  regard  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Republic  in  the  higher  walks  of  learning.  A 
learned  class  ebonid  be  the  pride  of  our  Universities,  the  boast 
of  our  people.  Men  who  are  willing  to  devote  time,  patiimce, 
and  labor  to  becoming  scholars,  should  be  accounted  worthy  of 
the  best  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  nation,  even  as  to- 
day England,  whose  own  public  service  is  so  enriched  by  nnen 
of  cultnre,  pays  her  most  graceful  compliment  to  the  American 
people  in  crowning  their  favorite  poet  in  the  realm  of  letters 
and  of  laws — indncting  the  translator  of  Dante  into  the  uni- 
versity of  Milton.  Men  of  letters  must  in  turn  adorn  the 
nation  with  starry-crowns  of  light  and  glory  high  above  the 
petty  ambitions  of  place  and  power.  Their  dignity  is  that 
they  give  light  freely  to  all  beneatli  them,  and  that  by  exalt- 
ing mind  they  elevate  man.  That  the  learning  of  the  clergy 
and  tlie  university  should  be  employed  to  govern  the  people 
through  their  ignorance,  was  the  thenry  of  the  Middle  Ages ; — 
that  educated  Mind  should  rule  the  nation  by  educating  the 
people  to  sound  views,  and  pure  and  noble  aims,  is  the  theory 
of  a  learned  class  in  a  Kepublic.  Hence,  the  existence  of 
such  a  class,  while  it  confera  dignity  upon  the  nation,  is  noc  for 
personal  pride  and  privilege,  but  for  pnblio  eervicc.  Bnneen 
lamented  that  in  Germany  and  in  England  "  the  guild  of  the 
studious  does  too  little  with  the  object  of  working  npon  the 
nation  ;"  but  we  in  America  are  making  it  a  practical  working- 
power.  Tliat  popular  education  which  is  so  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  republican  government  that  I  do  not 
argue  for  it  here,  can  be  obtained  only  through  men  of  higher 
edncation,  men  devoted  to  learning,  bringing  to  bear  npon 
public  questions  the  calm,  clear,  sober  judgment  of  minds  dis- 
ciplined to  the  vocation  of  the  scholar.    He  who  has  learned 
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to  read  is  in  a  position  to  be  educated  by  the  exercise  of  liis 
thinking- powers  upon  the  thoa^bts  of  thinking  men.  Not 
reading,  nor  Bchools,  nor  the  press  can  make  sure  lo  the  people 
Bt  large  tliat  education  for  public  affairs,  which  the  safetj'  of 
the  State  requires  in  the  body  of  its  voters.  What  they  read 
and  what  they  tliink  alK>ut  it,  is  the  practical  question,  and 
discipline  in  sound  reading  and  thinking,  the  true  education. 
After  the  common  school  has  graduated  its  millions  in  the 
riidimenta  of  knowledge,  these  must  yet  be  educated  by  minds 
trained  in  the  highest  forms  of  thought  and  the  noblest  views 
of  truth.  As  it  was  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and 
engineering  that  fought  the  battles  of  the  country  throuffh  the 
hands  of  artillerists  and  riflemen  ;  and  the  science  of  political 
ethics  that  expounded  and  enforced  the  obligations  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism ;  as  it  is  the  science  of  the  mining  schools  that 
develops  the  physical  resources  of  the  country  ;  so  must  edu- 
cated mind  solve  for  the  nation  its  disturbing  problems  of 
finance  and  trade  by  guiding  the  people  to  sound  notions  of 
political  economy;  so  most  the  mun  of  wisdom  gunrd  the 
State  by  cauBing  to  be  understood  the  principles  of  ethics  by 
which  alone  the  life  of  a  nation  can  be  maintained, 

YIII.  And  this  brings  lis  to  the  last  and  highest  word  of 
the  argument — that,  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  national  struc- 
ture, every  bolt,  strut,  stay,  tie  in  it  must  he  jubitoe.  By  the 
working  of  those  moral  laws  which  mnrk  human  society  aa 
ordained  of  God,  only  that  endures  which  ia  just,  and  there- 
fore has  right  to  be.  As  a  Nation  we  have  no  choice  of  what 
at  last  shall  be,  but  can  only  choose  whether  ^oe  will  last  by 
joining  our  national  life  to  that  which  certainly  shall  be.  To 
this  end  the  theocratic  principle  must  be  applied  to  democratic 
forms,*  and  Jobtice  enthroned  as  a  divine  Incarnation  in  all 

"  For  the  Tall  eanciition  of  thii  principle  the  euihor  begi  to  refer  the  reader  to 
hie  diecoarae  pabllehed  b;  tbe  American  Home  HiKUonarj  Socti'ty,  M&j,  1866. 
lie  ergument  in  brief  ie,  (I).  A  OovernmMit  it  rightful  la  pruportlon  ai  It  can 
joBtif/  itself  to  the  moral  eense  of  maoliind.  (S).  A  Popular  GoTcrnmeDt  cau 
be  maintained  onlj  through  reverence  for  Uw,  which  Ib  foundeJ  in  the  moral 
eonrictioDB  of  the  people.  (R).  The  religion  of  the  Bible  alone  can  supply  aJe- 
qoale  moral  sanctions  ta  the  Uwi  and  inatitutions  of  a  free  commonwealth.  An 
axtetuion  of  suffrage  will  not  preeerre  eoclety  and  the  State,  unlaaa  auffragp  is 
made  both  iatelligeDt  and  honeat.     Education  will  not  secure  the  purity  of  t  le 
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the  institatioDB  of  government.  The  sole  alternative  for 
political  aocietj  lies  between  a  government  founded  in  the 
divine  right  of  justice  and  the  divine  necessity  of  order,  and  a 
despotism  vested  in  the  arbitrary  will  of  one,  the  prescriptive 
privilege  of  the  few,  or  the  capricious  power  of  numbers. 
The  enduring  strength  of  democracy  as  a  political  society 
must  lie  in  its  affinity  with  theocracy  in  its  governing  princi- 
ple ; — the  State  stripped  of  all  forms  and  accidents  of  religion', 
must  yet  be  born  of  re1ifi:ion,  as  in  onr  thought  an  ordinance  of 
God,  and  the  Nation  made  conecions  of  those  awfnl  sanctions 
of  right  and  justice  that  girdle  the  world  of  haman  action 
with  the  world  of  invisible  powers. 

Then,  with  the  family  made  sacred  ;  the  mixed  populations 
fused  into  one ;  successive  generations  held  by  the  electric 
cord  of  organic  and  historical  life;  enterprise  favored  and 
labor  reputed  worthy ;  wnmanbood  cherished  and  honored  rb 
the  crown  of  the  social  state;  knowledge  and  cnlture  made 
the  first  estat&i  for  dignity  of  service  and  prerogative  of  power ; 
end  Justice,  dictated  by  allegiance  to  God,  pervading  all 
political  forms,  institntions,  laws,  and  ruling  the  sonls  of  men, 
we  shall  build  upon  this  broad  continent  a  nation  that  shall 
stand,  until 


bftllot,  uDlesa  thare'be  aUo  a  pun  moralit;  io  Uib  beirta  of  tb«  people.  Such 
monlitj  oan  b«  niWDtaiD«d  ooly  tbroogb  m  davoat  reoogDittoa  ofthesDthority  of 
a  holjr  Qod.  Th*  priocipl*  of  gorarniDg  in  aocordMiM  with  abaalalejuatiee,  ■■ 
the  juatifjiag  groDodof  all  goTarnmant,  and  would  be  ^a  perfactlon  of  any  goT- 
ernmeDt.  A.  pnr«  Theoeracj  would  be  a  PtopU  gotming  ihemttvti  in  tq«Ug, 
bgvirtut  of  Ihe  all^ianee  of  tath  mtmber  of  th*  eonnmmtiy  Io  tht  tuprtnu  Jaw  0/ 
rightmuntt,  tlu  mil  of  Ood. 
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akticiji  m.— the  renaissance  in  china. 

As  link  after  link  is  added  to  that  chain  of  commanicatioD 
which  bringB  China  nearer  to  ns  than  Europe  was  before  the 
rise  of  steam  navifration,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  a 
mental  awakening  is  taking  place  among  the  people  of  China, 
b;  which  the  Chinese  mind  will  be  brought  proportionally 
nearer  to  onr  own. 

The  announcement  of  this  fact  will  be  received  with  dietmst 
by  some  who  are  skeptical  as  to  the  doctrine  of  hnman  pro- 
gress. It  will  be  questioned  by  others  who  deride  as  visionary 
the  efforts  of  Christian  enterprise.  Nor  will  it  be  readily 
admitted  by  that  large  class  who  are  wont  to  regard  the 
Chinese  mind  as  hopelessly  incrusted  with  the  prejudices  of 
aiitiqnity. 

Never  have  a  great  people  been  more  inisonderstood.  They 
are  denounced  as  stolid,  becanse  we  are  not  in  possession  of  a 
mediam  sufficiently  transparent  to  convey  onr  ideas  to  thetn, 
or  transmit  theirs  to  us ;  and  stigmatized  as  barbarians,  be- 
cause we  want  the  breadth  to  comprehend  a  civilization  differ- 
ent from  our  own.  They  are  represented  as  servile  imitators, 
though  they  have  borrowed  less  than  any  other  people ;  as 
destitute  of  the  inventive  faculty,  thongh  the  world  is  indebted 
to  them  for  a  long  catalogue  of  the  most  useful  discoveries ; 
and  as  clinging  with  nnquestioniog  tenacity  to  a  heritage  of 
traditions,  thongh  they  have  itassed  through  many  and  pro- 
found changes  in  the  course  of  their  history. 

They  have  not  been  stationary,  as  generally  supposed, 
through  the  long  past  of  their  national  life.  The  national 
mind  has  advanced  from  age  to  age  with  a  stately  march  ;  not 
indeed  always  in  a  direct  course,  but  at  each  of  its  great 
epochs,  recording,  as  we  think,  a  decided  gain  ;  like  the  dawn 
of  an  arctic  morning,  in  which  the  first  blush  of  the  eastern 
sky  disappears  for  many  hours,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
brighter  glow,  growing  brighter  yet,  after  each  interval  of 
darkness,  as  the  time  of  sunrise  approaches. 
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Tlie  existence  in  eucli  a  ci^tinlry  of  sncli  &  thing  as  a  national 
mind  is  it.«elf  an  evidence  of  a  eiiBccptibility  to  change;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  guarantee  for  the  comparative  stability  of 
their  iiiBtitntions.  It  proves  that  China  is  not  an  immense 
congeries  of  polypi,  each  encaeed  in  hie  narrow  cell,  a  work- 
shop and  a  tomb,  and  all  toiling  on  witfaont  the  stimnlns  of 
common  sympathy  or  mental  reaction.  It  proves  that  China 
is  not  like  Africa,  and  aboriginal  America,  or  even  like  British 
India,  an  assemblage  of  tribes  with  Httle  or  no  community  of 
feeling.  It  is  a  anit,  and  through  a)l  its  members  there 
sweeps  the  mighty  tide  of  a  common  life. 

In  the  progress  of  its  enormous  growth,  it  has  absorbed 
many  a  heterogeneous  element,  which  has  always  been  trans- 
formed into  its  own  substance  by  an  assimilative  power  that 
attests  the  marvelous  energy  of  the  Chinese  civilization.  It 
has,  too,  undergone  many  modifications,  in  consequence  of  in- 
fluences operating  ah  extra  as  well  as  from  within  ;  and  though 
the  process  of  transmission  has  often  been  slow,  those  inflnen- 
ces  iiave  always  extended  to  the  whole  body.  Within  the 
hounds  of  China  proper,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  waves 
of  Bndhisra  or  Tauism  being  arrested  at  the  confines  of  a 
particular  province;  nor  is  there  any  district  in  which  the 
pulsations  from  the  great  heart  of  the  empire  do  not  by  virtue 
of  a  common  langnagc  and  common  feeling  meet  witli  a 
prompt  response. 

Yet  the  existence  of  this  oneness  and  sympathy,  this  nation- 
ality of  mind,  which  brings  modifications  on  a  vast  scale  with- 
in the  range  of  possibility,  necessarily  interposes  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  speedy  consnmmation.  Planted  on  the 
deep  foundations  of  antiquity,  extending  over  bo  wide  an 
area,  and  proudly  conscious  of  its  own  greatness,  its  very 
inertia  is  opposed  to  change.  In  China,  accordingly,  great 
rcvolntions,  whether  political,  religions,  or  intellectual,  have 
always  been  slow  of  accomplishment.  Compared  with  the 
facility  with  which  these  are  brought  abont  in  some  occidental 
countries,  they  resemble  the  plow  revolutions  of  those  huge 
planets  on  the  outskirts  of  the  solar  system,  which  require 
more  than  the  period  of  a  human  life  to  make  the  circnit  of 
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the  san,  wliUe  the  little   planet   Mercarj  wheels  ronnd  the 
center  once  in  a  few  iDonths. 

The  great  djaaetic  changes,  involving  as  they  do  a  period 
of  disioteKratioD,  and  another  of  rcconetraction,  have  neaally 
occnpied  from  one  to  three  generalioos,  while  the  growth  of 
thoee  grand  revotutionB,  which  resulted  in  the  ascendency  of  a 
religion  or  a  philosophy,  most  be  reckoned  by  centories. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  m^re  remarkable  changes 
that  have  occnrred  in  the  progress  of  Chinese  civilization,  will 
enable  ob  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  intellectual 
movenaent  now  going  on.' 

To  bc^Q  with  the  development  of  political  ideas.  Instead 
of  being  wedded  to  a  nniform  system  of  dei^potic  government, 
the  Chinese  have  lived  nnder  as  many  forms  of  government  as 
ancient  Bome  or  modem  France.  While  the  Romans  passed 
under  then:  kings,  consuls,  and  emperors,  the  Chinese  had 
their  tees,  their  wangt,  aud  their  hwangtees.  And  as  France 
has  passed  through  the  various  phases  of  a  feudal  and  central- 
ized  monarchy,  a  repnblic  and  a  military  despotism,  so  China 
exhibits  an  equal  variety  in  the  forms  of  her  ci  vil  government. 
When  the  hand  of  history  first  lifts  the  curtain,  two  ihon- 
sand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  it  discloses  to  ns  an  elective 
moniu%hy,  io  which  the  voice  of  the  people  was  admitted  to 
express  the  will  of  heaven.  Thus  Yaou,  the  model  monarch  of 
antiquity,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  nobles, 
in  lieu  of  his  elder  brother  who  was  set  aside  on  account  of  his 
disorderly  life.  Tson  in  tnm  set  aside  his  own  son,  and  called 
on  the  nobles  to  name  a  successor,  when  Shnn  was  chosen. 
Agun,  Shun,  passing  by  an  unworthy  son,  transmitted  the 
**  yellow  "  to  an  able  minister,  the  great  Yn. 

Yo,  though  a  good  aorereign,  departed  from  these  illustrions 
precedents,  and  incurred  the  "  consore  of  converting  the  em- 
pire into  a  family  estate."  The  hereditary  principle  became 
fixed.  Branches  of  the  imperial  family  were  assigned  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  their  descendants  succeeding  to  tlieir 
principalities,  the  feudal  system  became  confirmed. 

This,  in  China,  is  the  classical  form  of  government,  and 
Confocius  himself  compares  the   majesty  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  polar  star,  which  keeps  its  steadfast  place  while  all  the 
Tou  xxTm.  4 
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conatellations  revolve  around  it.  It  prevailed  under  the 
dj'nasty  of  CIiow,  when  the  claeeics  were  produced ;  and  a 
large  part  of  the  clasaic  writings  is  occupied  with  questions  re- 
lating to  the  balance  of  power  among  the  feudal  lordB,-and  the 
regulation  of  their  relationB  to  their  aovereigo.  Transplanted 
to  Japan,  it  exists  till  ihe  present  da;,  where  a  war  aniong  tlie 
nobles  is  now  exciting  the  attention  of  the  pnblic.  Bnt  in 
China  it  was  overthrown  completely  two  thonaand  years  ago, 
hy  one  of  the  moat  sweeping  revolutions  on  the  records  of 
history. 

Lecheng,  au  ambitious  noble,  sweeping  all  rival  princes  from 
tlie  chess-board,  dethroned  the  last  degenerate  scions  of  the 
house  of  Chow,  and  proclaimed  himself  under  ihe  title  of  the 
First  Whangtee.  Finding  thnt  the  literary  class  were  wedded 
to  feudal  institutions,  he  carried  on  a  relentless  persecution 
against  tlie  disciples  of  Confacine;  and  fearing  that  the  traces 
of  them  contained  in  the  Confucian  books  might  lead  the 
people  to  restore  the  obliterated  principalities,  he  proceeded  to 
destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  every  vestige  of  classic  literature. 
Hia  object  was  to  cut  the  empire  loose  from  the  leading  strings 
of  antiquity,  and  to  inaugurate  a  totally  new  system  in  the 
politics  of  tlio  empire.  He  further  signalized  his  reign  by  the 
erection  of  that  huge  barrier  on  the  north — which,  to  this  day, 
continues  to  be  a  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  only  just  to  add, 
that  the  system  of  centralized  power  which  he  introduced, 
was  as  firmly  established  as  the  great  wall  itself.  Tlie  very 
title  of  Whaiifftee,  first  assumed  by  Lecheng,  continues  to  be 
that  of  the  emperors  of  China  at  the  present  day. 

Under  tiie  dynasty  of  Han,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  still  more  important  modification  was  in- 
troduced into  the  constitution  of  Ihe  empire — viz.  a  democratic 
element,  in  virtue  of  wliich  appointments  to  office  were  not 
left  to  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign  and  his  favorites.  This 
consisted  in  testing  the  capacity  of  candidates  by  a  literary 
examination ;  and  it  operated  so  well  that  it  was  not  only 
adopted  but  greatly  improved  by  succeeding  dynasties,  and 
continues  in  force  at  the  present  day.  The  Americans  would 
as  soon  surrender  their  ballot-box,  as  the  Cliinese  that  noble 
system  of  examinations,  which  makes  public  office  the  reward 
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of  echolarehip,  and  gives  every  man  an  opportunity  of  ele- 
vating hiniEelf  by  his  own  ezertioDs. 

Nor  are  the  Chinese  leas  familiar  with  the  idea  of  change  in 
the  region  of  religions  thought,  three  Bystema  of  religion 
having  appeared  on  the  arena  of  the  empire,  and  struggled 
for  the  ascendency  since  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  CoDfucianism  was  persecuted  under  the  dynasty  of  Ts'in ; 
and  Tanism  and  Bndhism  alternately  persecuting  and  perse- 
cuted, kept  up  the  conflict  for  ages,  each  in  turn  seating  its 
own  disciples  on  the  throne  of  the  empire.  The  last  of  those 
is  of  foreign  origin  ;  and  its  universal  prevalence  does  mnch 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  introduction  of  religions  ideas 
irom  abroad ;  while  it  stands  forth  as  a  visible  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  converting  the  Chinese  to  a  foreign  creed.  A  lead- 
ing statesman  of  China  has  recently  made  use  of  this  as  an  ail- 
ment that  the  emperor  shonld  not  object  to  the  propagation  of 
ChriBtianity.  "  From  the  time  of  Ts'in  and  Han,"  he  says, 
"  the  doctrines  of  Confncins  b^an  to  be  obscured,  and  the 
religion  of  Bndha  spread  abroad.  Now  Bndhism  originated 
in  India,  but  many  of  the  Hindoos  have  renounced  Budhism 
and  embraced  Mohammedanism.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith 
originated  in  the  west,  but  some  nations  of  the  west  have 
adopted  Protestantism,  and  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  faith  of  Rome.  Whence  we  see  that  other  religions  rise 
and  fall  from  age  to  age,  but  the  doctrine  of  Confucius  sur- 
vives, animpaired  throughout  all  ages."  The  writer  is  careful 
to  disavow  any  sympathy  for  Christianity,  and  he  by  no 
means  recommends  its  adoption  ;  but  he  wishes  to  assure  His 
Majesty  that  there  is  no  serious  evil  to  be  apprehended  even  if 
Christianity  should  succeed  in  supplanting  Budliism,  as  long 
as  the  people  adhere  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  tlieir  ancient 
sage.  It  ia  a  great  thing  for  the  leading  minds  to  acknowl- 
edge the  possibility  of  a  change  even  in  this  hypothetical  form.    , 

Aside  from  these  religions  revolutions,  and  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  them,  are  several  periods  of  intellectual  awakening, 
that  constitute  marked  epochs  in  the  history  of  literature. 

The  first  of  these  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the 
Confucian  Classics.  Another  occurred  in  the  time  of  Mcncius, 
when  the  ethical  basis  of  the  school  underwent  a  searching  r  c 
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vision,  the  f^reat  qaeetion  of  the  original  goodnefls  or  depravity 
of  hnman  nature  being  discneeed  with  ncoteoeeB  and  power.  A 
third  and  more  powerful  awakening  took  place,  when  the 
classic  books  which  Lecheng  bad  burned  rose,  PluEniz-Iike, 
from  their  ashea,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  iesDed,  Minerva- 
like, from  the  retentive  brain  of  those  venerable  scholars,  who 
had  committed  them  to  memory  in  their  early  boyhood. 

This  was  tho  age  of  criticism  ;  the  very  circamstances 
which  ronsed  the  national  mind  to  activity,  directing  its  efforts 
to  the  settlement  of  the  text  of  their  ancient  records.  Bat  it 
did  not  stop  here.  Slips  of  bamboo,  and  tablets  of  wood,  the 
clnmey  materials  of  ancient  books,  gave  place  to  linen,  silk, 
and  paper.  The  convenience  and  elegance  of  the  material 
contributed  to  multiply  books  and  Btimolate  literary  labor. 

The  great  work  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  existing 
histories  of  the  empire  was  prodnced  in  this  age ;  as  also  a 
dictionary,  the  pioneer  of  Chinese  lexicography,  since  followed 
by  more  voluminons  works,  but  so  complete  and  lucid  that  it 
is  still  reckoned  among  standard  anthorities. 

Bnt  the  grandest  of  all  the  revivals  of  learning,  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  which  ensued  on  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing.  In  the  period  above  referred  to,  abont  A.  D, 
177,  the  revised  text  of  the  sacred  books  was  engraved  on 
tablets  of  stone,  by  imperial  order,  as  a  precaution  to  secure  it 
agMUSt  t^e  danger  of  another  conflagration.  Impressions 
most  have  been  taken  from  these,  and  the  art  of  printing  thus 
practiced  to  a  limited  extent  at  that  early  date ;  bnt  it  was  not 
till  the  eighth  centnry  that  it  came  into  general  nse  for  the 
manufacture  of  books.  ^  At  that  time  the  number  of  old  works 
described  in  the  official  record  of  the  imperial  library,  was 
53,915,  to  which  were  added  28,468,  that  were  characterized 
as  recent.  Bnt  it  was  not  bo  much  this  vastly  augmented  rate 
of  production  that  marked  the  epoch,  as  the  improved  char- 
acter of  its  original  literature.  This  was  eminently  the  age  of 
poetry ;  when  Letaipe,  and  Tnfu,  and  a  whole  constellation  of 
lesser  lights  rose  above  the  horizon.  The  Poems  of  Tang  is 
still  recognized  as  the  text-boot  of  standard  poetry. 

This  period  was  succeeded  by  another  in  the  reign  of  the 
Snng  dynasty  (9«0-1279),  when  the  mind  of  China  exhibited 
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itself  in  a  sew  development.  It  became  seized  with  a  mania 
for  philosophical  speculation,  acd  grappled  with  the  dee])eet 
questions  of  ontolog;.  Ohowtsze,  Chengtsze,  and,  above  all, 
the  famous  Cbube,  distingaiehed  themselvee  by  the  penetrating 
enbtletj  and  the  daring  freedom  of  their  inquiries.  Professing 
to  elucidate  the  ancient  philoeophj,  they  in  reality  founded  a 
new  one — a  school  of  pantheistic  idealism,  which  has  contin- 
ued dominant  to  the  present  hour.  The  last  two  dynasties 
have  not  beeo  nnfrnitful  is  the  prodncte  of  the  intellect ;  in- 
deed, there  seems  to  be  no  end  or  abatement  to  the  teeming 
fertility  of  the  Chinese  mind.  Less  daringly  original  than  in 
the  preceding  period,  it  faaa  yet,  ander  each  of  these  dynasties, 
appeared  in  a  new  style — the  writers  of  the  Ming  being  dis- 
tingaished  for  mascaline  enei^  of  expression,  and  those  of 
the  TB*ing  for  graceful  elegance.  Each  period  was  introdaced 
by  a  gigantic  work,  that  of  the  Mings  by  the  codification  of 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  the  Pandects  of  Yuuglo ;  and  that  of 
the  Ts'ings  by  the  compilation  of  Kanghe's  Imperial  Diction* 
ary,  the  "  Webster  unabridged  "  of  the  Chinese  language.  The 
writers  of  the  Ts'ing  (the  present)  dynasty,  are  displaying  a 
little  independence  if  not  originality  in  revolting  against  the 
authority  of  Chuhe  aa  an  expositor  of  their  canonical  scrip- 
tures— a  reaction  against  the  pantheism,  or  rather  atheism  of 
the  Sung  philosophers.  Whether  this  tendency  is  dae  in  any 
d^ree  to  the  inflnence  of  Mohammedans  and  Christians,  it  is 
certain  that  from  both  soarcee,  especially  the  latter,  the 
Chinese  have  received  powerftil  impulses  in  the  way  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Chinese  have  not 
maintained  through  all  the  ages  that  character  of  cast-iron  uni- 
formity 80  generally  ascribed  to  them.  Worshipers  of  an- 
tiquity, they  certainly  are,  and  strongly  conservative  in  their 
mental  tendencies;  but  they  have  not  been  content,  as  is  too 
commonly  supposed,  to  band  down  from  the  earliest  timca  a 
small  stock  of  crystallized  ideas  without  increase  or  modifica- 
tion. The  germs  of  their  civilization,  like  those  of  any  civili- 
zation worth  preserving,  are  not  precious  stones  to  be  kept  in  a 
casket,  but  seeds  to  be  cultivated  and  improved.  In  fact, 
modifications  have  taken  place  on  an  extensive  scale,  foreign 
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elements  hare  from  time  to  time  been  engrafted  on  the  native 
root,  and  the  native  bcholar,  as  he  follows  back  tbe  pathway  of 
hietory,  fails  to  discover  anything  like  nniformit;  or  constancy, 
except  in  a  few  of  tbe  most  fnndamental  principles.  Tbe 
doctrine  of  filial  piety,  carried  to  tbe  point  of  religious  devo- 
tion, extends  like  a  golden  thread  tbrongh  all  the  ages,  as  the 
foundation  of  family  ties  and  social  order ;  while  the  principle 
of  the  divine  origin  of  government,  administered  by  one  man 
as  the  representative  of  heaven,  and  modified  by  the  corres- 
ponding doctrine  that  tbe  will  of  heaven  is  expressed  in  tbe 
will  of  the  people,  is  found  alike  in  every  period,  as  the  basis 
of  their  civil  institutions. 

Though  not  so  much  given  to  change  as  their  more  mercn- 
rial  antipodes,  it  is  still  trne  that  the  constant  factors  of  their 
civilization  have  been  few,  and  the  variable  ones  many.  Bold 
innovations  and  radical  revolutions  rise  to  view  all  along  in 
the  retrospect  of  their  far  reaching  past,  and  prepare  them  to 
anticipate  the  same  for  the  future.  With  such  antecedents, 
and  such  a  character  for  intellectaal  activity,  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  that  they  should  not  be  profoundly  affected  by 
their  contacts  and  collisions  with  the  civilization  of  Christ- 
endom. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  impression  has  been  profound,  thongb 
it  was  not  immediately  apparent.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
the  West  has  been  acting  on  China,  by  the  combined  influence 
of  its  arms,  ita  commerce,  its  religion,  and  its  science.  Some 
of  these  influences  commenced  to  operate  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  and  their  effects  were  by  no  means  in»gnificant ;  bat  of 
late  years,  all  of  them  have  been  combined  with  an  oxybydro- 
gen  blow-pipe  intensity,  that  one  would  think  sufficient  to 
melt  a  mountain  of  adamant  They  could  not,  in  the  natnre 
of  things,  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  China  so  effectively  at 
any  earlier  period,  on  account  of  her  geographical  isolation. 

In  some  respects  a  great  advantage,  this  was  in  others  a  seri- 
oos  drawback.  Almost  separated  from  tbe  whole  world,  as 
the  Bomans  said  of  Britain,  she  had  a  magnificent  arena  in 
which  to  grow  undisturbed,  and  develop  her  peculiar  culture. 
The  mountains  of  Thibet  rose  like  a  giant  breakwater  between 
her,  and  that  tide  wave  of  western  conqnest,  which  swept  away 
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the  coeval  empires  of  Babylon  and  Persia ;  while  an  ocean 
not  yet  plowed  by  the  keels  of  civilized  eominerce  marked  her 
eastern  shore,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  inhospitable  plains  stretch- 
ed away  to  the  North,  She  grew  np  of  conseqnence  withont 
a  rival,  a  giant  enrroanded  by  pigmies,  a  pyramid  in  the  midst 
of  mole  hills.  The  weak  nationalities  and  wandering  tribes 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  rendered  her  a  willing  homage, 
more  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  her  greatness,  than  from 
any  dread  of  her  military  power.  And  China,  on  her  part, 
was  accn^omed  to  treat  them  with  condescending  patronise 
or  disdainfnl  contempt.  Thus,  when  she  first  became  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  great  nations  of  the  West,  she  jndged  of 
them  by  the  tribes  on  her  own  frontiers;  and  when  they  ap- 
proached her  by  embassies,  she  employed  towards  them  the 
forms  and  language  she  had  been  accustomed  to  nee  in  dealing 
with  her  semi-barbarous  neighbors.  She  aaenmed  a  tone  of  su- 
periority, pronounced  them  barbarous,  and  demanded  tribute. 

For  a  long  time  they  were  too  remote  to  cause  her  great  un- 
easiness, or  to  do  anything  that  could  materially  alter  this 
Btate  of  feeling.  She  saw,  it  is  trne,  the  Bnssians  extending 
their  frontiers  from  the  Ural  to  Kamtschatka,  and  England 
pushing  her  conquests  to  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady.  But  the 
fate  of  scattered  nomads  and  decayed  nationalities  was  no 
warning  to  her.  Even  when  those  great  powers  approached 
her  in  hostile  array,  she  was  still  confident  of  her  ability  to  re- 
sist them.  Hence  the  arrogant  tone  whioh  she  assumed  in 
ioterconrae  with  them,  and  until  very  recently  continued  to 
maintain. 

It  was  this  arrogance  that  precipitated  the  Opium  war  of 
1838  ;  and  the  result  did  so  little  to  overcome  it,  that  in  1856 
a  display  of  equal  or  greater  arrogance  brought  on  another 
war.  For  more  than  three  years  the  Chinese  government  per- 
sisted in  applying  their  old  policy  to  the  Anglo  rench  inva* 
ders,  still  hoping  to  terminate  the  conflict  by  their  expulsion 
rather  than  by  conceding  the  points  in  dispnto.  When,  how- 
ever, their  last  army  had  been  beaten,  their  emperor  had  fled, 
and  his  palace  lay  in  ruins,  the  Chinese  awoke  to  tlie  reality  of 
their  situation.  They  opened  the  gates  of  their  capital,  and 
from  tliat  day  to  this,  no  serious  thought  of  trying  the  issue  of 
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Another  such  conflict  hag  croseed  the  mind  of  anv  of  their 
statesmen. 

This  leesoB  waadecisive — an  experience  of  inestimable  rstne ; 
withont  which  all  the  attampto  of  Western  nations  to  benefit 
the  Chinese  mnet  have  proved  like  attempting  to  irrigate  the 
side  of  a  mountain  by  projecting  water  from  its  base. 

The  effect  was  immediate.  The  Chinese  were,  for  the  first 
time,  convinced  that  they  had  something  to  leam ;  and  within 
less  than  a  year  from  the  close  of  hofltilities,  large  bodies  of 
Chinese  troops  might  have  been  seen  learning  foreign  tactics 
nnder  foreign  drill-masterB,  on  the  very  battle  grounds  where 
they  had  been  defeated.  Arsenals,  well  snpplied  with  ma- 
chinery from  foreign  conntries,  were  pot  in  operation  at  foar 
important  points ;  one  of  them  employing  as  many  as  nine 
hnndred  workmen  ;  and  navy  yards  were  established  at  two  of 
the  principal  eea-ports,  where  the  eonstruction  of  steam  gun- 
boats, entirely  by  native  mechanics,  is  now  going  forward. 

But  does  not  all  this  wear  rather  an  aspect  of  hostility  i 
Does  it  not  indicate  that  the  Chinese,  worsted  in  the  late  con- 
test,  are  preparing  for  another ! 

The  neoeasity,  we  answer,  of  providing  themselves  with  more 
efficient  means  for  suppressing  their  own  rebellions,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  it.  But,  after  all,  the  motive  is  of  little  conse- 
quence— the  important  fact  is,  that  the  Ohineee  are  learning. 
With  them  the  day  of  bows,  and  arrows,  bamboo  spears,  and 
Inmbering  war-junks  has  passed  away,  and  they  intend'hcnce- 
forth  to  make  war  like  other  nations  in  a  Christian  style. 
Tliey  mean  to  be  able  to  keep  the  peace  within  their  own 
borders,  and  to  maintain  their  eelf-reepect  in  the  face  of  the 
world. 

But  tliey  do  not  stop  here — if  they  did,  there  might  be 
ground  tor  suspicion.  Bnt  they  are  a  pacific  people,  both 
from  disposition  and  tradition,  nsing  war  neither  as  a  pastime 
nor  a  business,  bnt  resorting  to  it  solely  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. As  such  they  are  now  learning  it,  and  applying  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

At  three  of  the  open  ports  they  have  established  schools  for 
the  study  of  the  languages  and  sciences  of  the  West ;  and,  in 
connection  with  the  arsenal  at  Shanghai,  the  Mandarins  have 
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employed  three  f^ntlemen  skilled  in  the  Chineee  language  to 
translate  works  on  science  and  the  a|efnl  art«. 

Th«8e  institntioDB,  it  might  be  said,  are  established  at  im- 
portant ontpoeta,  nnder  the  aaspicee  of  provincial  viceroys,  bat 
they  are  hardly  sufficient  to  jnstify  the  oonclnsion  that  the 
central  government  is  adopting  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
policy,  fiat  has  not  the  Imperial  government  at  length 
afforded  this  evidence,  by  the  university  which  it  has  estab- 
lished in  the  capital  for  the  introduction  of  Western  science  ; 
and  the  embassy  it  has  sent  forth  to  cultivate  fnendly  relations 
with  the  nations  of  the  West  1 

The  embassy,  and  especially  the  treaties  it  is  now  negotia- 
ting, are  sufficient  evidence  of  liberality  in  the  policy  of  the 
government;  but  the  Dnivereity  in  which  graduates  in  the 
schools  of  Confncius  are  invited  to  become  pupils,  is  the  most 
nndeniablB  proof  of  a  great  intellectual  movemont.  It  was 
established  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Kung,  nncte  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  most  influential  man  in  the  empire. 

Two  memorials  of  the  Prince,  one  containing  the  proposal, 
and  the  other  explaining  and  vindicating  it,  were  laid  before 
His  Majesty  and  published  in  the  official  Gazette,  after  receiv- 
iug  the  Imperial  sanction,  constituting  them  a  charter  for  the 
new  institution.  The  second  of  these  papers  we  translate  from 
the  pages  of  the  Gazette,  and  here  insert,  as  affording  a  pho- 
ti^raph  of  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  mind  in  relation  to  these 
subjects.  Fonr  of  the  ministers  who  joined  the  Prince  iu  pre- 
senting it,  are  heads  of  departments  iu  the  government. 

Memorial  of  Prince  Kv/n^  on  the  egtablialanent  of  a  Collegt 

for  the  Cultivation  of  Western  Science : 

Toar  Hajeaty's  servant  and  other  ministers  of  the  Council 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  their  kneea  present  this  memorial  in 
regard  to  regnlations  for  teaching  Astronomy  and  Mathemat- 
ics, and  the  selection  of  stndents. 

These  sciences  being  indispeneable  to  the  nnderatanding  of 
machinery,  and  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  we  have  resolved 
on  erecting  for  this  purpose  a  special  department  in  tlie  Tung- 
wen  CoU^^,  to  which  scholars  of  a  high  grade  may  be  aduiit- 
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ted,  aud  \n  which  men  &om  the  West  shall  be  inrited  to  }^ve 
inetraction. 

The  scheme  having  met  with  jonr  Majesty's  gracious  ap- 
proval, we  beg  to  state  tliat  it  did  not  ongiDate  io  a  fondness 
for  novelties  or  in  admiration  for  the  abstract  sabtleties  of 
Weetem  science ;  but  solely  from  the  consideration  that  the 
mechanical  arts  of  the  West  all  have  their  source  in  the  science 
of  Mathematics.  Kow,  if  the  Chinese  government  desires  to 
introduce  the  building  of  steamers,  and  construction  of  ma- 
chinery, and  yet  declines  to  borrow  iastrnctioa  from  the  men 
of  the  West,  there  is  danger  test  following  onrown  ideas,  we 
shoald  squander  foods  to  no  pnrpose. 

We  have  weighed  the  matter  maturely  before  laying  it  be- 
fore the  Throne.  Bnt  among  persons  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  there  are  some  who  will  regard  this  matter 
as  unimportant ;  some  who  will  censure  ns  aa  wrong  in  aban- 
doning the  methods  of  China  for  those  of  the  West ;  and  some 
who  will  even  denonnce  the  proposal  that  Chinese  should  sub- 
mit to  be  instrncted  by  the  people  of  the  West,  as  shameful 
in*  the  extreme.  Those  who  urge  such  objections  are  ignorant 
of  the  demands  of  the  times. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  high  time  that  some  plan  should  be 
devised  for  infusing  new  elements  of  strength  into  the  govern- 
ment of  China,  Those  who  understand  the  times,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  only  way  for  effecting  this,  is  to  introduce  the 
learning  and  mechanical  arts  of  Western  nations.  Provincial 
governors,  such  as  Tsotsungtang  and  Lehutigohang,  are  firm 
in  this  conviction,  and  constantly  presenting  it  in  their 
addressee  to  the  Throne.  The  last  mentioned  officer  last  year 
opened  an  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  invited 
men  and  officers  from  the  metropolitan  garrison  to  go  there  for 
instractioD  ;  while  tlie  others  established  in  Fuchau  a  school 
for  the  study  of  foreigo  languages  aud  arts,  with  a  view  to  the 
instruction  of  young  men  in  ship-building  and  the  raanufactare 
of  engines.  The  urgency  of  sach  studies  is  therefore  an  opin- 
ion, which  is  not'confined  to  us,  your  servants. 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  purchase  of  firearms  and  steam- 
ers has  been  tried,  and  found  to  be  both  cheap  and  convenient, 
so  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
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home  prodnction,  we  reply,  that  it  is  oot  merely  the  manu- 
facture of  arms,  and  the  uoDetrnction  of  ehipe,  that  China 
needs  to  learn.  Bat  in  respect  to  these  two  objects,  which  is 
the  wiser  conrse  in  view  of  the  future,  to  content  onraelves 
with  purchase,  and  leave  the  source  of  supply  in  the  hands  of 
others,  or  to  render  ourselvee  independent  by  making  our- 
selves masters  of  their  arts,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  inquire. 

Ab  to  the  imputation  of  abandoning  the  methods  of  China, 
is  it  not  altogether  a  fictitious  charge  t  For,  on  inquiry,  it 
will  be  found  that  weetem  science  had  its  root  ia  the  astrono- 
my of  China,*  which  western  scholars  confess  themselves  to 
have  derived  from  eastern  laiids.  They  have  minds  adapted  to 
reasoning  and  abstruse  study,  bo  that  they  were  able  to  deduce 
ftxiiti  it  new  arts  which  shed  a  lustre  on  those  nations,  bnt,  in 
reality,  the  original  belonged  to  China,  and  Europeans  learned 
them  from  ns.  If,  therefore,  we  apply  ourselves  to  those 
studies,  our  future  progress  will  be  built  on  our  own  founda- 
tion. Having  the  root  in  our  possession,  we  shall  not  need  to 
look  to  others  for  assistance,  an  advantage  which  it  is  inipoesi- 
sible  to  overestimate. 

As  to  the  value  to  be  set  on  the  science  of  the  West,  your 
illustrious  ancestor,  Sanghe,  gave  it  his  hearty  approbation, 
promoting  its  teachers  to  offices  of  conspicuous  dignity,  and 
employing  them  to  prepare  the  imperial  calendar ;  thus  setting 
an  example  of  liberality  equaled  only  by  the  vastuees  of  his 
all-comprehending  wisdom.  Onr  dynasty  onght  not  to  forget 
its  own  precedent,  especially  in  relation  to  a  matter  which 
occnpied  the  first  place  among  the  studies  of  the  ancients. 

In  olden  times,  yeomen  and  common  soldiers  were  alt 
acquainted  with  Astronomy ;  but  in  later  ages  an  interdict 
nas  put  upon  it,  and  those  who  cultivated  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence became  f^w.  In  the  reign  of  Kanghe,  the  prohibition 
was  removed  and  aatronomioal  science  once  more  begau  to 
flourish.  Mathematics  were  studied  together  with  the  classics, 
the  evidence  of  which  we  find  in  the  published  works  of  several 
schoole.  A  proverb  says,  "  a  thing  unknown  is  a  scholar's 
shame.'*  Mow,  when  a  man  of  letters,  on  stepping  from  his 
door,  raises  his  eyes  to  the  stare,  and  is  unable  to  tell  what 
they  are,  is  not  this  enough  to  make  him  blush  9     Even  if  no 
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schools  were  established,  the  edocated  ought  to  apply  them- 
selves to  snch  studies,  how  much  more  so  when  a  goal  is  pro- 
posed for  them  to  aim  at  f 

As  to  the  allegation  that  it  ia  a  shame  to  learn  from  the 
people  of  the  West,  this  is  the  abenrdeet  chai^  of  all.  For, 
onder  the  whole  heaven,  the  deepest  disgrace  is  that  of  being 
COQtent  to  lag  in  the  rear  of  others.  For  some  tens  of  years 
the  nations  of  the  West  have  applied  themselves  to  the  stndy 
of  steam  navigation,  each  imitating  the  others,  and  daily  pro* 
dncing  some  new  improvement.  Recently,  too,  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  has  sent  men  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
acqairing  the  langnage  and  scienqo  of  Oreat  Britain.  This  was 
with  a  view  to  the  hnilding  of  steamers,  and  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  they  socceed. 

Of  the  jealons  rivalry  among  the  nations  of  the  Weetem 
Ocean,  it  is  nnneceueary  to  speak ;  bat  when  so  small  a  conotry 
ae  Japan  is  putting  forth  all  its  energiee,  if  Cbini*  alone  con- 
tinnea  to  tread  indolently  in  the  beaten  track,  withont  a  single 
effort  in  the  way  of  improvement,  what  can  be  more  disgrace* 
fill  than  this !  Now,  not  merely  not  to  be  ashamed  of  our  in> 
leriority,  bnt  when  a  measnre  is  proposed  by  which  we  may 
eqnal  or  even  snrpass  onr  neighbors,  to  object  the  shame  of 
learning  from  them,  and  forever  refusing  to  learn,  to  be  content 
with  our  inferiority — is  not  such  meanness  of  spirit  itself  an 
indelible  reproach  1 

If  it  be  said  that  machinery  belongs  to  artisans,  and  that 
scholars  should  not  condescend  to  snch  employments,  in 
answer  to  this,  we  have  a  word  to  say.  Why  is  it  that  the 
boob  in  the  CAaule,  on  the  structure  of  chariots,  has  for  some 
thoasands  of  years  been  a  recogniied  text -book  in  all  the 
schools  f  Is  it  not  becaase,  while  mechanics  do  the  work, 
scholars  onght  to  understand  the  principles  t  When  principles 
are  nnderstood,  their  application  will  be  extended.  The  object 
which  we  propose  for  study  to  day,  is  the  principles  of  things. 
To  invite  edncated  men  to  enlai^  the  sphere  of  their  knowl- 
edge, by  investigating  the  laws  of  nature,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  compelling  them  to  take  hold  of  the  tools  of  the 
working  man.  What  other  point  of  doubt  is  left  lor  ns  to 
dear  npf 
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In  conclneion  we  woald  a&y,  that  the  object  of  stnd;  is 
Dtili^,  and  its  ralne  mnst  be  judged  by  its  adaptation  to  the 
TEDts  of  the  timen.  Ontsidors  may  vent  their  doubts  and 
criticisms,  bat  the  measnre  is  one  that  calls  for  decisive  actiou. 
Yonr  Bervants  have  considered  it  maturely.  As  the  enterprise 
a  a  new  one,  its  principles  onght  to  be  carefully  examined. 
To  stimulate  candidates  to  enter  in  earnest  on  the  proposed 
curricnlam,  they  ought  to  have  a  liberal  allowance  from  the 
public  treasury  to  defray  their  current  expenses,  and  Iiave  the 
door  of  promotion  set  wide  open  before  them.  We  have 
accordingly  agreed  on  six  regalatious,  which  we  herewith  sub- 
rait  to  the  eye  of  your  Majesty,  and  wait  reverently  for  the 
Imperial  sanction. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  Hanlin  Insti- 
tute, being  men  of  saperior  attainments,  while  their  duties  are 
not  onerous,  if  they  were  appointed  to  study  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  they  would  find  those  sciences  an  easy  acquisi- 
tion. With  r^rard  to  scholars  of  the  second  and  third  grades, 
u  also  mandarius  of  the  lower  ranks,  we  request  yonr  Hajosty 
to  open  the  portals,  and  admit  them  to  be  examined  aa  candi- 
dates, that  we  may  have  a  larger  number  from  whom  to  select 
men  of  ability  for  the  public  service. 

Laying  this  memorial  before  the  throne,  wo  beseech  the 
£mpreesee  rc^nt  and  the  Emperor  to  cast  on  it  their  sacred 
glance,  and  to  give  us  their  instructions. 

The  Imperial  placet  is  added  with  the  "  vermilion  pencil."  It 
says,  "  Let  the  measares  proposed  in  the  memorial  be  adopted. 
Respect  this." 

This  remarkable  docnment  shows  ne  the  humiliation  felt  by 
the  Chinese  mind,  to  find  itself,  on  awaking,  in  the  rear  of  the 
age ;  and  exhibits  in  an  amusing  light  the  sophistical  artifices 
resorted  to  by  the  fnends  of  pn^reee,  to  avert  the  odium 
which  their  proposed  movement  was  certain  to  excite.  It 
shows  as  the  two  parties  in  conflict,  and  acquaints  ns  with  the 
positions  occupied  by  eacli.  The  conservatives  take  tlieir 
stand  within  the  old  intrenchments  of  pride  and  prejudice, 
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while  their  assailaute  are  attempting  to  dislodge  them  bj  the 
force  of  argnraeDts  drawn  from  necessity. 

The  latter  is  the  part;  in  power ;  and  this  paper,  designed 
at  once  to  vindicate  the  action  of  the  general  government,  and 
to  refute  the  narrow  views  of  those  who  would  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  ita  predecessors,  goes  forth  to  the  people  of  the 
empire,  under  the  seal  of  their  sovereign,  and  endorsed  b; 
governors  and  viceroya. 

The  minds  that  are  thus  enlightened  are  few  ;  bat  the;  are 
the  most  eminent  in  the  State ;  and  when  we  see  the  ra;a  of 
morning  glancing  on  the  highest  peaks  of  a  mountain  range, 
we  ma;  be  sure  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  light  reaches 
those  of  lesser  elevation,  or  penetrates  to  the  valle;s  that  lie 
between  them.  Under  a  government  constituted  like  that  of 
China,  an  immense  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  those  in 
power.  Whatever  cause  the;  advocate  is  sure  to  be  respected 
bj  the  people ;  and  in  this  case,  convinced  that  ignorance  is 
the  bane  of  their  people,  the;  are  in  earnest  in  endeavoring  to 
apply  the  remed;. 

Nor  are  these  enlightened  views  confined  to  the  lieads  of  the 
*  government.  A  growing  avidit;  fur  books  of  science  is  per- 
ceptible among  the  literar;  classes ;  some  of  whom  contribnte 
liberally  for  the  publication  of  scientific  works,  and  feel  repaid 
b;  the  honor  of  having  their  names  associated  with  the  ad- 
vancement nf  learning. 

To  meet  this  growing  taste  for  real  knowledge,  the  vicero; 
of  Eiangnan  is  now  bringing  out  a  series  of  works  on  scientific 
enbjects,  mostly  by  European  authors,  employing  at  a  high 
salary,  in  the  capacity  of  editor,  a  learned  native,  who  was  in- 
Btmcted  b;  English  missionaries.  One  of  the  works  last  pub- 
lished is  Ricci's  translation  of  Enclid,  enlai^ed  b;  A.  W;Iio, 
Esq.,  late  of  the  London  mission.  It  contains  a  preface  by  the 
last  named  gentleman,  in  which  he  replies  to  the  common 
charge  that  missionaries  take  advantage  of  iiiathematics'  to 
propagate  Christianity,  by  admitting  the  fact,  and  setting  forth 
the  transcendent  value  of  religious  trnth.  This  preface  is  re- 
printed entire  without  the  alteration  of  a  word;  nor  does  the 
viceroy,  in  the  introduction  from  his  own  pen,  bring  forward 
anything  to  counteract  its  influence. 
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The  vievB  of  the  more  advanced  members  of  this  scholarly 
class,  are  well  set  forth  in  an  essay  lately  published  ia  a 
Chinese  newspaper  by  Chenglnseng,  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  titular  rank,  who  has  lately  pnhlished  two  small  volnmes, 
one  OD  engineering  and  tlie  other  on  chemistry. 

Aa  a  testimony  to  the  scientific  labors  of  missionaries,  as  well 
aa  an  index  of  intellectnal  progrese,  it  ib  of  euffident  value  to 
JDBtify  us  in  translating  a  few  paragraphs.  He  is  discnaeing  a 
qaeetion  much  mooted  among  the  Chine«e,  that  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  foreign  interconrse. 

"  Commencing,"  he  says,  "  with  the  last  years  of  the  Hing 
dynasty,  we  opened  the  seaports  of  Kwangtung  to  foreign 
trade,  doing  a  profitable  bnsinees  in  tea  and  silks,  receiving  in 
return  fabrics  of  woolen  and  cotten  suited  to  our  wants ;  as 
well  as  clocks,  matches,  mirrors,  and  other  articles  of  luxury. 
Bat  opiam  came  in  at  the  same  time,  and  its  poisonous  streams 
have  penetrated  to  the  core  of  the  fiowery  land.  The  blame 
of  this  partly  rests  on  us,  but  when  we  go  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  it  is  impossible  to  excnipate  the  English  from  the  gnilt  of 
originating  the  traffic." 

"  Foreigners,  with  their  ships  and  steamers,  have,  more- 
ever,  monopolized  the  carrying  trade  of  the  seacoast  and  the 
great  rivers;  throwing  thousands  of  seafaring  natives  out  of 
employ,  and  causing  great  distress." 

To  the  advantage  derived  from  the  pnrchase  of  foreign 
arms,  from  their  assistance  in  suppressing  the  late  rebellion, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  protection  which  they  extended  over 
the  open  ports,  he  docs  ample  justice.  Yet  in  striking  a 
balance  sheet,  he  still  concludes  that  the  "advantages  de- 
rived from  foreign  commerce  are  not  suffident  to  make  amends 
for  the  evils  to  which  it  has  given  risa  But  the  benefits 
which  we  derive  from  the  teachings  of  missionaries  are  more 
than  we  can  enumerate." 

He  then  recapitulates  the  pnbHcations  of  missionaries  on 
scientific  subjects,  commencing  with  those  of  the  iTesuit  fathers 
of  two  centuries  ago,  and  coming  down  to  those  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  present  day ;  and  closes  the  catalogue  with  the 
remark,  "all  these  are  the  works  of  missionaries — they  are 
well  adapted  to  augment  the  knowledge,  and  qnicken  the  in- 
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tellect  of  China.  Their  inflaence  on  oar  future  will  T>o  an- 
bounded." 

Bnt  he  does  not  stop  with  the  scientific  teachings  of  mis- 
sionaries. "China,"  he  says,  "is  much  giveo  to  idolatry, 
which  is  to  ns  a  source  of  wasteful  and  foolish  praotioes. 
Now,  Christianity  teaches  men  to  renounce  the  worship  of 
idols,  in  conformity  with  the  maxim  of  Confucius,  *  that  he 
who  sins  against  Heaven  will  pray  io  vain  to  any  other.* 
Should  we  attend  to  these  instructions,  our  women  wonld 
cease  to  frequent  the  temples,  and  we  shoald  waste  no  more 
money  on  idolatrous  processions.  Monasteries  wonld  be  con- 
verted into  private  residences,  and  their  yellow-capped  occu- 
pants wontd  not  he  seen  fleecing  the  people  by  their  de- 
<^ption.  Their  sorceries  and  charms  wonld  he  laughed  at, 
and  this  would  indeed  be  a  great  gain." 

The  author  of  these  paragraphs  has  very  little  sympathy 
with  the  spiritnal  elements  of  our  holy  faith,  bnt  like  many  of 
his  i-ountiyraeo  he  views  it  with  favor,  as  a  powerfnl  agency, 
c<tdt*^rating  with  i^be  diffuaioo  of  science,  to  emancipate  his 
country  from  the  bondage  of  superstition. 

Such  views  as  these,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  have  not 
yet  l}er»>-ne  ibe  staple  of  public  opinion.  The  opposition  out- 
nnmbors  the  administration,  and  pamphlets  against  Chris- 
tianity and  science  are  more  numeroos  than  those  in  their 
favor.  Still  enough,  we  think,  has  been  stud  to  show  that  the 
tide  is  turning.  Chinese  stateemen,  of  both  schools,  recognize 
the  incipient  change.  Some  exert  all  their  inflaence  to  check 
its  progress ;  while  others,  who  describe  their  illiberal  oppo- 
nents as  tso  tsing  krnin  tien,  '  looking  at  the  sky  from  the 
bottom  of  a  well,'  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  help  it 
forward. 

There  is  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  state  papers 
of  tlie  day,  which  must  prove  a  talisman  of  might  to  the  pro- 
gressive party.  ThisiscAun^Ain^,  a  term  allied  in  signification 
to  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  tliis  Article.  It 
relates  specifically  to  dynastic  renovations,  such  as  that  which 
occurred  in  the  dynasty  of  Han,  when  that  illustrions  house, 
reviving  after  a  period  of  decay,  entered  afresli  on  a  career  of 
glory.    In  the  present  case,  the  Manchn  family,  which  has 
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given  to  the  empire  some  of  its  most  distingaUbed  BovereigoB, 
was  reduced  to  the  vei^e  of  extinction  by  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  foreign  wars  and  domeetic  rebellion.  Tlie  late  Emper- 
or, Hienfung,  having  fled  to  Tartarjr,  and  died  of  chagrin  and 
despair,  the  victorions  Alliee  strove  with  laudable  moderation 
to  heal  the  wounds,  so  nearly  fatal,  which  they  had  them- 
selves inflicted ;  and  when  his  infant  son,  Tnngche,  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  they  afforded  him  both  moral  support  and  mili- 
tary aid. 

With  peace  abroad,  and  no  longer  any  powerful  enemy  at 
home,  the  statesmen  of  China  believe  (and  they  have  good 
grounds  for  the  opinion)  that  their  young  Emperor  comes  to 
power  at  a  most  anepicions  epoch.  Favored  with  the  friend- 
ship of  powerful  natioDS,  and  with  sources  of  power  unknown 
to  antiquity  placed  within  his  reach,  it  is  {xiseible,  as  they 
think,  and  even  probable,  that  his  reign,  by  the  splendor  of  its 
intellectual  progress,  may  eclipse  the  military  glory  of  hie 
most  iUnstrioas  ancestors.  They  desire  to  make  the  present 
reign  the  commencement  of  a  new  career,  and  are  constantly 
exhorting  one  another  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  renovation. 
This  is  what  they  mean  by  ohmnghing,  and  when  they  seek  to 
effect  it  by  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  their  people,  it  ac- 
quires the  full  dignity  of  a  national  renaissance. 

But  is  it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  such  a  renais- 
sance should  be  achieved  without  the  whole  empire  first  passing 
throngb  a  period  of  disintegration  1  Is  it  possible  that  this 
ancient  people,  hoary  with  years,  and  bowed  beneath  a  load  of 
traditions,  should  descend  into  the  fountain  of  youth  and 
emei^  with  all  the  freshness  of  manhood's  prime,  without  un- 
dergoing the  painful  process  of  dismemberment  and  recon- 
struction f  Or  must  they  be  cnt  in  piecemeal,  and  thrown 
into  the  seething  caldron  before  they  can  come  forth  a  reno- 
vated people) 

This  is  the  great  problem  of  the  day,  the  question  of  "  to  be 
or  not  to  be  "  in  the  politics  of  China.  But  however  it  may 
be  solved,  as  it  relates  to  the  government,  the  Chinese  people 
must  and  will  be  renovated.  Foreign  diplomatiats  and  states- 
men feel  that  a  mighty  change  must  pass  over  the  people, 
sweeping  away  their  old  superstitions,  unchaining  them  from 
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the  oars  c^  cnstom,  and  setting  their  minds  fr^  to  labor  in 
productive  fields,  before  they  can  be  qaalified  to  develop  the 
resources  of  their  magniScient  patrimony.  The  most  intelli- 
gent of  them  believe  that  stich  a  change,  thongh  gradual  in  its 
approacb,  is  certain  to  take  place.  Such  men  as  H.  B.  M.  Min- 
ister in  Peking,  whose  experience  in  China  dates  back  a 
quarter  of  a  century, — such  men  aa  the  chief  of  the  Chineee 
Embassy,  whose  experience  extends  over  seven  years ;  and  such 
men  as  the  Inspector  General  of  Imperial  Customs,  who  has 
resided  in  China  twice  that  length  of  time, — all  have  faith  in  the 
ftiture  of  China,  and  favor  well  devised  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Chiaese  people. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  encouragement  which  the  advocates 
of  progress  among  the  Chinese  derive  from  a  prevailing  im- 
pressiou  that  the  present  is  a  time  favorable  for  Chungking  or 
renovation.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  a  powerful  support 
in  a  saying  of  their  sage,  expressed  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Tahio  or  great  study,  that  "  it  is  the  prime  duty  of  the  sover- 
eign to  seek  the  renovation  of  his  people." 

To  the  renovation  of  the  Chinese  people,  the  most  formida- 
ble obstacle  is  the  use  of  opium,  a  vice  of  recent  growth,  fur 
the  prevalence  of  which  they  have  to  thank  the  nnscrupuloas 
cupidity  of  Christian  nations.  It  underminee  the  physical 
system,  impairs  the  mental  faculties,  and  smites  the  moral 
nature  with  a  kind  of  paralysis.  It  impoverishes  the  individ- 
ual and  the  public,  and  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State.  A  little  cloud  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  it  has  expanded  with  alarming  rapidity, 
until  it  casta  heavy  shadows  over  the  prospect  of  the  futare, 
and  on  the  hearts  of  the  wed  wishers  of  China.  It  threatens 
to  sap  the  vigor  of  the  Chinese  race,  a  race  that  has  seen  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  laid  in  their  graves,  and  continued 
till  our  own  day  with  unimpaired  vitality,  sending  forth  fresh 
swarms  from  the  old  hive,  to  colonize  the  steppes  of  Tartary, 
and  tlie  Islands  of  the  Sea,  and  to  compete  with  European 
emigration  on  our  own  Pacific  coast. 

But  happily  an  antidote  is  in  the  field.  The  Chinese  have 
not  attempted  like  the  Japanese  to  weave  their  code  of  inter- 
natioual  intercourse  into  a  net-work  which  shall  admit  civili- 
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sation  and  exclude  Gbristiaoity.  Od  the  contrsrj,  the  govern- 
ment has  pledged  Iteelf  in  all  their  recent  treatieB  to  protect 
the  propagators  and  professors  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Already  is  Cbristianity  in  some  localities  getting  a  hold  on  the 
popniar  miud ;  and  thongh  it  encounters  violent  opposition, 
enlminating  now  and  then  in  a  furioaa  ontbreak,  the  imperial 
power  may  at  any  time  be  invoked  for  its  defense  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  "Treaty  power."  It  is  working  its  way  np 
throngh  the  lower  strata  of  society,  preparing  ita  trinmph  from 
afar,  proving  itself  a  moral  antiseptic  to  counteract  the  growth 
of  corraptioo;  or  rather  a  new  principle  of  ]ife,  which  will 
Dot  merely  conserve  but  renovate  the  Chinese  race.  To  this 
grand  result,  the  intellectual  movement,  which  it  is  the  special 
object  of  this  Article  to  indicate,  will  prove  itaelf  a  powerful 
auxiliary,  like  the  revival  of  letters  in  modem  Eorope,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  work  of  spiritnal  reform. 

Can  this  renovation,  we  again  ask,  bo  effected  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  reigning  house!  Without  ventnring  a  cate- 
gorical answer,  we  only  eay  that  many  propitious  circumetaQ- 
ces  appear  to  concur  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

The  present  is  a  minority  reign;  and  the  influential  men 
who  surround  the  throne,  are  loaders  in  this  movement  to 
"infuse  new  elements  of  strength  into  the  government  of 
China."  The  Emperor,  a  lad  of  thirteeu  years,  may  imbibe 
their  spirit,  and  shape  his  policy  on  theirs  ;  and  in  a  few  years, 
when  he  takes  the  reins  of  power  into  his  own  bauds,  he  will 
receive  in  person,  as  by  treaty  bound,  the  embassadors  of  for- 
eign powers.  He  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  for  acquiring 
new  ideas,  such  as  his  fathers  never  enjoyed, 

Tlie  government,  though  rudely  sbaJcen  and  much  exhanst- 
ed,  gives  unmistakable  signs  of  convalescence.  With  its 
growing  superiority  in  discipline  and  arms,  it  can  smile  at  the 
menaces  of  border  tribes,  and  hold  in  check  the  seeds  of 
domestic  revolution.  China's  greatest  danger  is  from  the 
great  Powers  of  the  West. 

Knseia  covets  her  sunny  plains  and  fine  harbors,  and 
France  would  not  be  averse  to  accepting  China  as  an  ofTeet  to 
British  India.  But  England  is  too  jealous  of  her  great  rivals 
to  consent  to  any  encroachment  of  this  nature  by  either 
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them.  The  doctrine  of  the  b&laoce  of  power,  formerly  limited 
in  its  application  to  the  map  of  Europe,  ie  now  transferred  to 
Eastern  Asia ;  and  it  ie  under  the  shield  of  this  principle 
alone,  that  either  China  or  Japan  can  hope  to  maintain  her 
independence. 

It  is  poesible,  however,  that  powers  that  hold  each  other  in 
check  from  no  better  motives  than  mntual  jealonsy,  might  at 
any  moment  reconcile  their  differences  by  agreeing  to  a 
Polandtike  partition.  And  here  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  becomes  of  tinspeakable  valne,  for  incapacitated  alike  by 
situation  and  policy  from  making  encroachments  on  the  terri- 
tories of  China,  we  are  directly  interested  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Indeed,  so  vital  is  it  that  we 
shonld  have  for  onr  trans-pacific  neighbor  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  that  we  certainly  sbontd  not  ful  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  our  moral  support.  We  might,  indeed,  carry  it 
as  far  as  we  did  on  behalf  of  Mexico ;  or,  in  cAse  of  necessity, 
pnsh  it  to  the  extent  of  giving  material  aid. 

In  any  case  it  is  not  much  that  China  would  have  to  ask  of 
ns — her  own  forces,  with  American  officers  to  lead  them,  and  a 
few  Americaa  companies  to  set  them  an  example,  being 
amply  sufficient  to  repel  any  European  invasion. 

It  is  a  grand  position  for  the  United  States  thns  to  be  a  key- 
stone among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth ;  which,  instead  of 
crashing  China,  combine  to  extend  over  her  the  arch  of  their 
power,  and  to  protect  her  in  the  career  of  improvement,  on 
which  she  has  so  happily  entered. 
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AxaCLs.  IV.— THE  AMEEICAN  COLLEGES  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  PUBUC. 

The  StibHance  of  two  Beporie  of  the  FacuUy  of  Amhent  Gol- 

lege  to  the  Soard  of  Trustees,  wUh  the  doings  of  the  Board 

thereon.     Amheret;  Carter  &  Adams.     1827. 
Reports  on  the  Instruction  in  Tale  OMege ;  hy  a  Conunittee 

of  the  Corporation  and  the  Faatdty.  NewHaven :  H.  Howe. 

1838. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Organisation,  presented  to  the 

Trustees  of  the  Comdl  Unvtserdiy,  Oct.  21,  1866.     Alban;: 

1867. 
The  ComeU   University.     Second  General  Announcement. 

Second  EditioD,  with  additiona.    Albany :  186S. 
Letter   of  Prendent   White  in    the  Ifew   York   Tribune ; 

March  16, 1868. 
Classieal  and  Scieniife  Studies,  and  the  Oreat  Schools  of 

England,  etc.,  etc.     By  W.  P.  ATKuraoN.      Cambridge : 

1865. 
Remarks  on  Classical  and  Utilitarian  Studies,  etc.,  etc.    By 

Jacob  Bioelow,  M.  D.,  etc.    Boston :  1867. 
Classical  Studies,  etc.,  etc.    By  Fkancis  Bowkn.    Cambridge : 

1867. 
Inaugural  Address  delivered  to  the    University  of  St.  An- 

drewe,  Feh.  1, 1867.    By  John  Stdaet  Mill,  etc.    London: 

186T. 
Speech  of  Robert  Lowe,  M.  P.,  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  2, 1867. 
JBesays  on  a  Liberal  EducaHon.    Edited  by  Rer.  J.  W.  Fab- 

RAB,  etc.,  etc.    Second  Edition.    London :  1868. 
A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Peb.  8,  1867. 

By  Rev.  J.  W.  Fabbab.     London ;  1867. 
ISchools  and   Universities  on  the   Continent.     By  Matthew 

Abnoij>,  etc.,  etc.    London :  1868. 
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SuggesUona  on  Academical  Organization,  vnth  especial  refer- 
ence to  Oxford.  By  Mask  Pattibom,  etc.  Edinbargh: 
1868. 

Inaitgural  Address  of  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  />.,  as 
President  of  the  College  of  Nem  Jersey,  Princeton,  Oct.  27, 
1868.    New  Tort :  Robert  Oarter  &  Brothers.  1868. 

The  Am,erican  GoUeges  have  of  late  been  Bomewhat  formallj 
challenged  b;  what  ib  called  the  American  Publdc,  to  appear 
before  its  tribunal,  and  to  give  a  Batisfoctor;  ezplanatioD  and 
detenBe  of  their  system  of  discipline  and  stady,  on  penalty  of 
being  either  nonsuited  or  condemned.  The  challenge  has  been 
repeated  too  often,  and  from  too  many  quarters,  to  be  wholly 
neglected,  however  confident  the  friends  and  defenders  of  the 
college  eystem  may  be  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  present  is  not  the 
only  time  when  this  system  has  been  seriously  called  in  question, 
or  when  important  changes  have  been  proposed  in  order  to 
bring  it  Into  nearer  conformity  with  the  so-called  spirit  of  the 
times,  the  alleged  wants  of  educated  man  themselves,  and  the 
demands  of  what  is  termed  public  opinion. 

In  August,  1826,  a  detailed  report  was  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  proposing  very  import- 
ant modifications  of  its  course  of  study.  This  provided,  among 
other  features,  for  the  addition  to  the  "present  classical  and 
scientific  four  yeara^  course "  of  "  a  new  coarse,  equally 
thorough  and  elevated  with  this,  but  distinguished  from  it  by 
a  more  modem  and  national  aspect,  and  by  a  better  adaptation 
to  the  taste  and  future  pursuits  of  a  large  class  of  young  men, 
who  aspire  to  the  advanti^es  of  a  liberal  education."  It  also 
provided  for  "  a  department  devoted  to  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching ;  but  more  especially,  at  first,  to  the  education  of 
schoolmasters,"  and  also  for  "  a  department  of  theoretical  and 
practical  mechanics."  The  new  department  which  was  to  be 
equally  thorough  and  elevated  with  the  old  was  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  following  features,  viz.,  the  greater  prominence 
given  to  English  literature ;  the  substitution  of  French  and 
Spanish,  and  eventnally  of  German  and  Italian,  for  Greek  and 
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Latin;  the  study  of  Fractic&l  Mechanics;  greater  atten- 
tioTi  to  Chemistry,  Kataral  History,  to  "Modern  History, 
especially  the  History  of  the  Puritans,"  to  "  Civil  and  Political 
law,  embracing  the  careful  etndy  of  American  Constitations." 
To  these  might  he  added  "Drawing  and  Civil  Engineering." 
Ancient  History,  Geography,  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Ora- 
tory, Mathematics,  Natural,  lutellectaal,  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Anatomy,  Political  Economy,  and  Theology,  were  re- 
tained in  both  coorees.  In  conformity  with  this  plan,  the 
studies  for  this  parallel  conrse  were  assigned  to  the  several 
terms  of  the  four  years'  conrse,  textbooks  were  selected, 
and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  many  who  aspired  to  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  would  prefer  the  studies  which  were  so  much 
better  suited  to  modem  ideas.  The  reasons  for  substttnting 
the  modem  languages  for  the  andent,  and  for  giving  a  wider 
range  in  other  respects  to  the  studies  parsned,  were  urged  with 
great  earnestness  by  tlie  authors  of  the  plan,  and  they  are  very 
nearly  like  those  which  we  find  in  the  many  publications 
which  have  been  issued  within  the  last  few  years  advocating  a 
reform  of  the  college  system.  The  views  expressed  in  the  Re- 
port presented  to  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  in  1826, 
and  those  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Orgauization 
presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Cornell  University  in  1866, 
are  strikingly  alike.  Both  assert,  in  the  strongest  language, 
that  dissatisfaction  prevails  extensively  with  the  college  system 
as  then  and  now  conducted.  Both  insist,  with  assured  posi* 
tiveness,  that  more  valuable  results  can  be  attained  by  provid- 
ing parallel  andspecial  courses  of  study.  Theprincipal  differences 
are,  that  the  Cornell  report  in  its  second  general  course  substi- 
tntcs  German  for  Greek,  and  in  its  third,  French  and  Ger- 
man for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  it  also  provides  most 
liberally,  and  in  a  very  sanguine  and  hopeful  spirit,  for 
optional  and  special  courses,  and  for  a  large  corps  of  special 
and  nou  resident  lecturers.  The  scheme  proposed  at  Amherst 
never  wont  any  further  than  to  be  printed  in  one  or  two  annual 
catalogues,  with  the  names  of  a  tew  special  students.  No  per- 
son, so  far  as  we  are  informed,  ever  received  the  Bachelor's 
degree  on  the  modern  course  of  study.  ( 
In  1827  Hon.  Noyes  Darling,  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
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of  Yale  College,  introduced  a  resolation  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  bo  altering  the 
regular  coarse  of  iuBtruction  iit  this  collie,  ae  to  leave  oat  of 
said  conrse  the  stady  of  the  dead  langttages,  anbstituting  other 
studies  therefor,  and  either  requiring  a  competent  knowledge 
of  said  languages,  as  a  condition  of  admittance  into  the  collie, 
or  providing  instruction  in  the  same  for  such  as  shall  choose  to 
study  them  after  admittance,  and  that  the  said  committee  be 
requested  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  corpor- 
ation." In  182S  the  committee  made  their  report,  and  in- 
cluded "  in  it  two  elaborate  papers  written  by  President  Day 
and  Professor  Kingsley,"  one  containing  a  summary  view  of 
the  plan  of  education  in  the  college;  the  other  "an  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  insisting  on  the  study  of  the  ancient  lafi- 
guages." 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  changes  proposed  by  President 
Wayland,  in  Brown  tTniversity,  and  to  the  reasons  by  which 
he  enforced  their  adoption.  The  scheme  which  be  so  carefully 
elaborated  and  set  in  motion,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was 
soon  abandoned.  Some  very  important  changes  were  also  pro- 
posed and  introdaced  into  the  university  of  Termont,  at  the 
instance,  and  under  the  sanction  of  its  very  scholarly  Presi- 
dents. The  last,  however,  were  not  ail  in  the  line  of  modem 
theories.  We  have  referred  to  these  facts  to  remind  some  of 
our  readers  that  the  views  which  are  now  so  confidently  urged 
are  not  entirely  novel,  and  that  some  of  them  have  already 
been  in  a  certain  sense  subjected  to  the  test  of  an  actual  or  at 
least  a  proposed  experiment. 

The  distrust  of  our  colleges  and  of  their  system  of  education 
which  is  now  so  freely  expressed,  has  been  greatly  stimulated, 
and  is  likely  to  be  still  more  effectively  reinforced  by  the  zeal- 
ous and  passionate  assaults  that  have  of  late  been  made  upon 
the  great  schools  and  universities  of  England.  These  critical 
assaults  have  appeared  in  almost  every  possible  form,  from  the 
ponderous  blue-books,  that  embody  the  reports  of  Parliament- 
ary commissioners,  down  to  the  spiteful  and  capricious  attacks 
of  titled  and  untitled  demagogues ;  from  the  elaborate  volume 
of  essays,  written  by  experienced  teachers  and  accomplished 
Fellows  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  down  to  the 
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ill-natiired  and  igDorant  thrnate  of  half-edacated  and  conceited 
Bciolists  and  scientiete.  It  is  scarce  matter  of  wonder,  in  one 
point  of  view,  that  tome  ill  informed  pereona  ebonld  ima^- 
ioe  that  the  stndiea  and  discipline  of  the  American  colleges 
are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Englieh  echoole  and  nniversities, 
and  should  draw  effective  ailments  from  the  imagined  npria- 
ing  of  the  Englieh  people  against  echolastic  traditions,  to  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  oar  doing  the  same  with  what  are 
floppoeed  to  be  similar  bnrdene.  It  ia,  however,  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  aoms  who  nse  such  argnments  should  &il  either 
to  see  or  to  confess  that  the  points  of  difference  are  so  great 
between  the  two  as  to  forbid  rather  than  warrant  the  inferences 
which  are  derived  from  tbem,  or  that  an;  one  should  adopt  the 
motto  which  Mr.  Atkinson  hag  prefixed  to  his  very  clever 
essay — more  ingenious  than  ingennous  as  it  seems  to  us — mu- 
tate nomine  de  Ufdhila  narratur. 

It  seeme  to  ns  that  it  is  only  fair  for  the  American  assailants 
of  the  American  colleges  to  remember  that  it  is  bnt  a  very 
small  number  of  the  most  violent  of  the  English  reformers  who 
contend  for,  or  would  even  suffer  any  serions  diminution  from 
the  prominence  given  to  the  classics  in  a  conrse  of  pnblic  edu- 
cation. The  Hon.  Sobert  Lowe  did,  indeed,  not  think  it  un- 
worthy of  his  character  to  use  bis  fine  classical  learning  and  re- 
pntation  in  contemptuously  depreciating  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  and  the  ancient  writers,  in  comparison  with  the 
study  of  the  modem  tongues  and  literature.  But  bis  was  a 
capricions  escapade  of  a  rather  uncertain  leader,  and  it  should 
weigh  but  little  when  set  off  against  the  deliberate  utterances 
of  that  steady-going  wheel-horse  among  the  reformers,  John 
Stnart  Mill,  himself  not  a  university  man,  in  his  inangnral 
address  at  the  aniversity  of  St.  Andrews.  In  that  address  Mr. 
Mill  says :  "The  only  languages,  then,  and  the  only  literature, 
to  which  I  would  allow  a  place  in  the  ordinary  carriculum, 
are  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  and  to  these  I  wonld 
preserve  the  position  in  it  which  tbey  at  present  occupy.  That 
position  is  JDStified  by  the  great  value  in  education,  of  knowing 
well  some  other  cultivated  language  and  literature  than  one's 
own,  and  by  the  pecnliar  value  of  those  particular  langnages 
and  literature."  p.  22.    That  Hr,  Mill  is,  vrithal,  as  earnest  for 
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reform  in  all  tbe  other  particnlare  which  his  associates  insist 
apon  is  evident  from  another  passage  which  some  up  many 
pai^ee  of  illnstration  aud  argameDt.  "  I  will  sa^  confidently 
that  if  the  two  classical  languages  were  properly  taught,  there 
would  be  no  need  whatever  for  ejecting  them  from  the  school 
course,  in  order  to  have  safBcient  time  for  everything  else  that 
need  be  included  therein."  p.  16, 

Mr.  Farrar  also,  the  editor  of  the  very  significant  and  able 
Tolnme  of  essays  to  which  we  may  refer  hereafter,  says  in  his 
lecture  before  the  Eoyal  Institution :  "  I  must  avow  my  dis- 
tinct conviction  that  our  present  system  of  exclusively  classi- 
cal education  ae  a  whole,  and  carried  out  as  we  do  carry  it  oat, 
is  a  dephralle  failure."  Lecture,  etc.,  p.  18.  "That  Greek 
and  Latin — taught  in  a  shorter  period,  and  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive mnner — should  remain  as  the  sjlid  basis  of  a  liberal 
education,  we  are  all  (or  nearly  all)  agreed :  none  can  hold  snch 
an  opinion  more  strongly  than  myself;  bat  why  can  it  not  be 
frankly  recognized  that  an  education  confined  to  Greek  and 
Latin  is  a  failure,  because  it  is  an  anachronism  ? "  Jbid.,  p.  24. 
These  passages  musr  be  accepted  as  decisive  by  those  among 
us  who  are  willing  to  learn  from  their  own  declarations,  what 
are  the  real  sentiments  and  aims  of  the  reformers  of  school  and 
university  education  in  England.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
cite  them,  however,  in  order  to  enable  many  among  us  to 
judge  for  themselves  what  are  the  methods  and  what  the 
studies  of  these  schools.  Any  well  informed  man  ought  to  know 
that  they  are  materially  different  from  the  studies  and  methods 
which  prevail  among  ourselves.  We  do  not  say  that  our  own 
methods  are  perfect,  or  that  we  have  not  inherited  and  retained 
some  of  the  errors  and  defects  which  are  so  excessive  in  tlie  Eng- 
lish schools ;  but  we  do  insist  that  the  American  collies  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  English  public  schools  or  universi- 
ties, in  respect  to  their  defects,  as  they  certainly  would  not 
claim  to  possess  all  the  excellencies  which  these  institutions 
may  fairly  assert  for  themselves. 

Tliat  there  may  be  no  gnestion  or  mistake  in  respect  to  this 
matter,  we  will  briefly  touch  upon  those  features  in  the  Eng- 
lish institutions  which  have  been  subjected  to  special  criticism 
in  the  polemic  against  them  which  is  now  so  actively  prose- 
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cnted  in  the  mother  country.  The  first  of  these  is  the  exces- 
aive  attention, — in  some  cases  the  almost  ezclnsiTe  attention, — 
which  is  given  to  the  stndy  of  the  classics.  In  connection  with 
this,  the  methods  of  learning  and  of  teaching,  especially  the 
enforcement  of  composition,  eminently  of  the  composition  of 
Latin  verses,  have  been  very  earnestly  assailed,  and  somewhat 
feebly  defended.  The  comparadvely  little  attention  given  to 
Natnral  History  and  Physics,  as  well  as  to  the  Mathematical, 
Historical,  Moral,  and  Political  Sciences,  in  the  great  schools 
generally,  and  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in  particnlar,  as 
well  as  the  preponderance  of  Pliysics  and  the  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  have  also  been  abundantly  discnssed.  The  meager 
requirements  for  the  "pass"  examinations  in  both  univerBities, 
and  the  frightful  excess  to  which  the  coaching  and  cramming 
procenes  are  carried  in  preparing  candidates  for  these  examin- 
ations, with  the  decay  of  the  normal  efficiency  of  the  tutorial 
office,  and  the  consequent  idleneae  of  seventy  per  cent. — as  it  is 
said — of  the  residents  and  graduates  of  the  universities,  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed  and  fully  exposed.  As  incidental 
to  these,  the  excessive  development  of  a  taste  for  gymnastic 
sports  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  systematic  indulgence  in  foolish 
extravagance  or  vicious  dissipation  on  the  other,  have  been  the 
subjects  of  severe  comments. 

The  general  neglect  of  the  speculative  sciences  and  of  the 
investigation  of  principles  in  their  application  to  all  branches 
of  knowledge  is  also  noticed  by  some  very  sagacious  critics  as 
a  defect  in  the  studies  of  those  who  read  for  honors.  It  is 
utged  with  great  force  that  admirable  as  is  the  diligence  of 
those  who  read  earnestly,  and  excellent  in  some  respects  as  are 
the  resulls  of  their  reading,  yet  the  absence  of  a  truly  philo- 
sophical or  rhythmical  culture  is  seen  in  the  excessively  sophis- 
tical— in  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Greeks — character  of  the  cul- 
ture that  is  attained,  as  well  as  in  the  very  extensive  prevalence 
of  one  sided  tendencies  in  the  two  extremes  of  ultra  anglican- 
isin  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  positivism  on  the  other.  The 
compulsory  residence  of  all  the  undergraduates,  the  pedantic 
fltrictiiesB  in  the  forms  and  the  notorious  laxness  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  college  system,  with  the  almost  entire  dis- 
use of  the  professorial  function,  and  of  university  freedom,  are 
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topics  of  almoet  QiuTerBal  complaint.  The  remedieeearnestl;  re- 
commenijed,  are  the  abandonment  of  the  coll^^  system,  wholly 
or  in  part,  the  allowance  of  free  attendance  npon  the  nnivereity 
lectures  to  lodgers  in  the  town,  and  of  the  freest  competition 
for  the  valnable  honorB  and  etnolaments  which  the  oniversi- 
ties  have  in  their  gift.  All  the  reformers  advocate  the  increase 
of  the  nnmber  of  oniversity  chairs,  and  the  immense  en- 
lai^ement  of  the  course  of  ineimction  in  respect  to  the  sabjects 
treated  and  the  range  of  investigation.  A  few  insist  on  the 
abolition  of  all  religions  and  ecclesiastical  tests,  and  on  a  re- 
organization of  the  whole  system  of  prizes,  honors,  and  emoln- 
inents. 

It  is  obvions  that  while  the  discnssioo  of  school  and  univer- 
sity reforms  in  England  mnst  involve  a  great  variety  of  prin- 
ciplea  and  topics  which  are  of  direct  application  to  the  changes 
proposed  or  effected  in  the  American  colleges,  it  is  neverthe- 
less trne  that  the  American  colleges  have  in  some  most  import- 
ant respects  either  escaped  or  outgrown  not  a  few  of  the  most 
important  evils  under  which  the  English  institntions  corftinne 
to  labor.  The  American  collies  give  groat,  perhaps  exces- 
sive, attention  to  the  physical  and  practical  sciences.  They 
give  instmction  by  lectures  as  well  as  by  tutors.  Hieir  ex- 
aminations are  freqaent  and  severe.  They  do  not  n^lect  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  metaphysical,  moral,  and  political 
science.  Their  supervision  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
students,  and  their  care  for  their  religions  cnltnre,  are  thought 
by  many  to  be  over  strict  and  excessive. 

We  return  to  onr  subject,  "  the  American  Collies  and  the 
American  Public;"  or.  to  reverse  the  phrase,  as  politenesa 
requires,  "  the  American  Fahlic  and  the  American  Col- 
leges." The  phrase  as  changed  reminds  us  that  it  is  oar  first 
duty  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  tribnnal  before  which  the  col- 
leges are  summoned  to  appear.  This  tribunal  it  may  be 
proper  for  us  briefly  to  characterize  without  either  questioning 
its  jurisdiction  or  being  guilty  of  "  contempt  of  court." 

The  tribnnal,  in  the  present  instance,  is  both  assailant  and 
jndge ;  uniting  generally  the  functions  of  the  two  in  the  person 
of  the  same  speakers  and  writers.  The  tribnnal  consists,  first 
of  all,  of  a  limited  class  of  lecturers  and  writers  known  as  edu- 
cational  reformer$,  whose  stock  in  trade  consists  of  a  scanty 
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oatfit  of  a  few  ^acta  imperfectly  conceived  and  incorrectlj  re- 
cited, in  respect  to  the  modee  of  education  pnrBaed  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  the  profession  or  trade  of  these  men  to  assail 
the  coU^es  of  this  coantry  as  medieval,  cloiBtered,  echolastic, 
monkish.  The  etady  of  the  classics  is  denonnced  by  the  cheap 
epithets  of  antiquated,  nseless,  and  anpractical.  The  study  of 
the  mathematics, — which  these  ignoramnses  &il  to  see  is  itself 
the  most  anpractical  of  all,  and  whicti  it  is  lacky  that  they  do 
not  know  that  Plato  commended  in  sach  exalted  language  aa 
(ending  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  sense  and  ntility, — is  com- 
mended as  practical  by  way  of  contrast,  becanse  some  myste- 
rious connection  is  snpposed  to  exist  between  it  and  the  power 
to  build  bridges,  to  construct  railways,  and  to  drive  mining 
shafts.  The  sciences  of  nature,  as  they  arc  called,!,  e.,  the 
eciencee  of  matter,  are  regarded  as  the  only  sciences  which  are 
either  real  or  nsefnl.  Physiology  from  the  material  stand- 
point is  the  only  philosophy  or  psychology  that  is  considered 
worthy  the  name.  Of  literature  they  have  only  indefinite  or 
bw  conceptions  as  a  subject  of  interest  or  critical  study,  A 
traveling  lecturer  is,  in  the  view  of  these  men,  the  model  of  a 
university  professor.  Saperficial  and  second-hand  knowledge, 
exaggerated  declamation,  paradoxical  antithesis,  and  sensa- 
tional extravagance  are  the  desired  characteristics  of  nniver- 
eity  instmction.  There  are  but  few  of  these  downright 
qnacks,  it  is  true,  but  of  better  and  wiser  men  there  are 
many  more  than. a  few,  who  borrow  some  of  the  principles 
and  methods  which  characterize  these  charlatans.  Some  of 
these  are  men  of  whom  we  had  a  right  to  expect  better  things. 
Another  portion  of  the  public  who  are  so  ready  to  prejudge 
the  colleges  and  their  system  disadvantageonsly  is  drawn  from 
that  very  numerous  and  most  respectable  class  of  self-made 
men  who  have  risen  to  eminence  without  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. Many  of  them  take  the  first  rank  in  our  political,  com- 
mercial, and  social  life,  and  their  success  is  a  perpetual  testi- 
mony to  the  truth,  that  neither  a  collie  df^ree  nor  a  college 
edncation  do  of  necessity  secure  emioeuce,  and  that  both 
united  must  be  followed  by  that  practical  training  of  actual 
life  and  contact  with  meu,  to  which  the  school  and  the 
college  are  only  the  introduction.    A  very  lat^  class  of  these 
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Bolf-educated  men  are  painfully  sensitive  of  t^e  dieadvantageB 
under  which  thej  enffer  from  lack  of  earlj  scholastic  training. 
Many  of  them  have  labored  aeeiduouslj  and  with  eminent  sac- 
cese  to  correct  these  disad  vantages  by  carefnl  private 
Btndies  in  the  Unguages,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  As 
a  class  they  are  the  most  f^erous  enpporters  of  the  higher 
learning  and  of  literary  institntions  ae  admirably  adapted  to 
prepare  for  professional  and  bosinees  Jife. 

Others  of  them  indulge  a  jealons  contempt  of  all  disciplinary 
training  whatever,  and  find  in  their  own  soccees  a  satisfactory 
argument  for  the  uBeleeeness  of  any  other  than  purely  practi- 
cal or  useful  studies,  and  s  decisive  refutation  of  all  that  can 
be  urged  in  the  defense  of  su;  other.  Self-made  or  self- 
educatod  men  in  this  country  are  also  very  largely  connected 
with  the  newspaper  press ;  for  the  reason  that  the  editor's  vo- 
cation is  one  of  the  most  inviting  in  its  rewards  to  those  who 
have  literary  or  political  aspirations ;  and  because  it  promises 
success  in  the  ^orteet  time  and  especially  ae  it  itself  fur- 
nishes an  efficient  education  in  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
aud  the  pen  in  literary  essays.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
class  of  editors  should  be  very  ready  to  accept  any  misconcep- 
tion of  the  college  system,  which  is  either  innocently  enter- 
tained or  ignorantly  propagated  in  the  community.  It  is  not 
even  surprising  that  they  should  be  often  tempted  to  make  the 
colleges  and  the  college  system  prominent  topics  of  criticism. 
Many  of  the  colleges  are  old  and  resgectable  from  the 
associations  and  traditions  of  their  history.  They  are  the 
'  objects  of  love  and  affection  to  multitudes  in  the  community. 
They  are  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  enthusiastic  youth  who 
breathe  their  ezhilarant  spirit  and  participate  in  their  exuber- 
ant life.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  they  are  far  from  being 
perfect  in  their  constitution  or  their  administration.  Both  of 
these  features  make  them  attractive  as  subjects  for  extempora- 
neous  criticism  and  objects  of  attack.  'Whether  they  are  regarded 
as  venerable  castles,  or  as  wind-mills  which  largely  fill  the  pub- 
lic eye — and  grind  proportionally  but  little  corn — the  bravery 
of  attacking  them  is  all  the  same,  and  it  has  stimulated  many 
knights  of  the  press  to  the  pleasurable  (K^ti^n^wd  of  assaulting 
them.     The  patent  and  obtrusive  follies  of  foolish  and  roystcr- 
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ing  youth  are  a  very  deserving  and  a  very  easy  thome  for 
severe  editorial  comments.  The  aim  that  could  not  snc- 
ceeafally  direct  a  rifle  at  a  vital  point  can  easily  point  a 
blanderbuBS  at  the  door  of  a  barn. 

Another  important  element  in  this  varying  and  shifting  tri- 
banal  before  which  the  colleges  are  summoned  to  answer,  cod- 
sieta  of  the  many  graduates  of  these  colleges  who  have  received 
little  advantage  from  their  college  training,  or  are  nnconscione 
of  the  advantages  which  they  have  received  in  fact.  The 
qnestion  very  natarally  presents  itself  at  this  point,  how  itcan 
happen  if  the  college  system  is  so  excellent  itself  that  so  many 
graduates  of  colleges  are  at  the  present  moment  bo  clamorouB 
for  college  reform  \  Kay,  how  is  it  that  they  constitute  so 
large  and  eo  important  an  element  of  the  tribunal  before 
vrhieb  these  colleges  are  snmmoned  to  plead  their  canee! 
We  will  endeavor  to  answer  these  questions,  premising  that 
we  ourselves  admit  and  contend  that  the  college  system  and 
its  administration  both  require  and  admit  some  important 
changes. 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  we  wonld  say  in  the  first  place 
that  many  college  gradnates  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  advantage  which  they  have  derived  from  their  public  edu- 
cation. All  processes  that  are  properly  gymnastic  and  disci- 
plinary perform  service  and  impart  benefits  of  which  the 
recipient  is  unconscious  at  the  time  of  receiving  tbem,  and 
which,  unless  be  has  given  special  attention  to  education  as  a 
study,  he  cannot  fully  appreciate  by  subsequent  reflection.  The 
mental  growth  to  which  they  contribute  is  so  slow  and  insen- 
sible, that  the  fact  that  growth  is  achieved  and  by  the  means 
employed,  is  very  rarely  noticed  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Let  it  be  conceded  that  some  studies  must  be  chiefly  discipli- 
nary, it  by  no  means  follows  because  the  graduates  of  col- 
leges are  not  distinctly  aware  of  the  value  of  the  course  by 
which  tliey  have  been  trained,  that  the  course  was  not  the  best 
conceivable  for  the  very  persons  who  are  the  least  sen- 
sible of  what  it  has  done  for  them.  Again,  every  system 
of  education  supposes  docility,  cooperation,  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  No  scheme  of  education  can  be  efficient 
without  these.     We  add  also  the  very  obvious  but  almost  for- 
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gotten  trntb,  that  no  ajstem,  however  skilfully  framed  or 
wisely  administered,  has  ever  been  known  actually  to  secnre 
ench  zeal  and  enthnsiaem  as  is  required  for  the  best  effects. 
"We  concede  that  one  system  of  studies  and  discipline  is  better 
fitted  than  another  to  awaken  and  sustain  the  interest  of  stu- 
dents. But  we  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  many  college 
graduates  who  reproach  the  college  system  for  not  having 
done  more  for  them,  who  woald  not  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert  that  any  selection  of  studies,  any  course  of  discipline,  or 
any  wisdom  of  instrnctoFS  wonld  have  exorcised  the  indolence 
and  self-indulgence,  the  careless  and  irresponsible  spirit  which 
possessed  them  in  their  college  days. 

There  are  others,  and  these  are  not  few,  who  were  bent  on 
self-improvement  in  their  college  life,  and  were  not  unwilling 
to  labor,  wbose  want  of  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  very 
inadequate  preparation  for  its  studies.  Any  course  of  pub- 
lic education  most  assume  or  prescribe  some  previous  knowl- 
edge and  culture,  and  those  who  persist  in  beginning  or  eon- 
tinning  their  college  lite  without  such  preparation  have  only 
themselves  or  their  friends  to  bUnie  that  the  college  coarse 
benefited  them  so  little. 

There  are  some  gradnatea,  however,  who  were  earnest,  labo- 
rious, and  successful  in  their  coll^  studies,  who  are  disposed 
earnestly  to  criticise  the  course  which  was  prescribed,  because 
it  did  not  &t  them  more  directly  for  the  calling  or  duties  of 
their  actual  life.  Such  contend  that  a  more  direct  adaptation 
of  its  studies  to  the  foreseen  wants  of  the  student  would 
awaken  greater  enthnsiasin  and  secure  fac  more  vigorous  and 
snccessful  work.  It  is  natural  wlien  a  graduate  cornea  to  any 
special  employment  or  duty  that  he  should  regret  that  his  col- 
lege stndies  did  not  train  him  directly  for  it.  He  may  desire  to 
travel  or  study  in  a  foreign  country,  or  his  professional  or 
commercial  snccees  would  be  facilitated  if  he  were  master  of 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  He  i»  very  likely  to  exclaim, 
"  Would  that  the  time  which  I  wasted  in  the  tiresome  Latin  or 
hateful  Greek  had  been  spent  in  learning  the  living  language 
which  I  now  have  occasion  to  use !"  Or  let  him  painfally  feel 
his  deficiencies  in  the  command  of  a  good  English  style  or  in 
familiarity  with  English  literature,  and  be  breaks  out  into  eimi- 
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lar  impatient  reproach  tbnt  hie  Alma  Mater  did  not  foresee  and 
provide  for  his  future  wants  instead  of  cramming  liimwitli  Greek 
and  Latin  syntax  and  etymoli^}'.  Or  it  may  be  tliat  he  is  a  manu- 
£acturer  or  a  trader,  and  he  would  give  twice  or  ten  times  the 
cost  of  his  college  education  if  he  were  a  proficient  in  chemis- 
try, physics,  or  Davigation.  Those  who  make  these  complaints 
leave  ont  of  view  mnch  wliicl^  they  onght  to  consider,  and 
especially  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  foresee  what  a  man's 
employment  in  life  is  to  be.  Conceding  that  a  college  course 
may  be  both  professional  and  disciplinary,  it  might  be  a  worse 
mistake  fur  a  man  to  have  studied  German  and  to  find  that  he 
needs  to  nee  only  Spanish,  tlian  to  have  studied  Latin  and 
find  that  be  needs  eitlier  German  or  Spanish,  or  to 
have  studied  chemistry  or  physics  when  he  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  or  French  literature.  These  considerations 
bring  as  back  to  the  old  doctrine  so  offensive  to  a  few  college 
educated  men  that  the  college  course  is  preeminently  designed 
to  give  power  to  acquire  and  to  think  rather  than  to  impart 
special  knowledge  or  special  discipline.  Bnt  on  this  we  will 
not  dwell  at  present,  but  only  remind  those  who  ntter  these 
critical  complaints  that  they  do  not  always  think  of  the  very 
great  advantage  they  have  gained  for  acquiring  German, 
French,  Spanish,  chemistry,  physics,  and  even  business  judg- 
ment and  skill,  above  those  who  have  not  been  thus  ditj- 
ciptined.  Most  of  all,  would  we  ask  them  to  notice  whether 
if  their  sense  of  the  importance  to  themselves  of  German, 
French,  chemistry,  etc.,  had  been  as  keen  while  they  were  in  col- 
lege as  it  is  at  present,  they  would  not,  or  could  not,  have 
mastered  these  special  studies  in  addition  totheXiatin  and 
Greek  which  the  college  prescribed.  Without  such  a  sense  of 
their  importance,  their  mastery  of  any  of  these  branches  might 
not  have  been  so  complete  as  they  find  to  be  needful,  aud  Ihe 
imperfect  knowledge  obtained  might  have  been  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  a  feebler  power  to  acquire  and  nnderstand  and  apply 
not  only  these  needed  branches,  but  all  other  knowledge  and 
skill.  Why  should  it  be  so  easy  for  a  man  to  forget  that  when 
in  college  he  was  something  of  a  boy,  and  to  cheat  himself 
with  the  fond  persuasion  that  any  system  of  study  would 
have  endowed  him  with  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  a 
VOL.  xivm.  6 
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man  }  Why  ahonld  reflecting  men  peronade  themselves 
that  a  coll^^  training  can  of  itself  give  the  wisdom  of  age 
to  the  thonghtlessness  of  jonth,  or  wake  np  that  enthu- 
Btasm  tor  aelf-improvement  which  experience  only  can  de- 
velop. It  is  most  unreasonable,  nnjost,  and  ungrateful,  to 
demand  of  any  system  of  education  or  institution  of  learning 
that  it  should  place  in  the  bow  of  the  vessel  which  rnshes 
fmpetuously  before  the  breeze  those  glowing  "  stern  lights" 
which,  even  for  the  earnest  and  wise,  shine  so  sadly  and 
BO  luridly  over  the  path  which  has  engnUed  so  many  good 
resolutions,  so  many  vain  essays,  so  many  ambitions  plans,  bo 
many  schemes  of  study,  so  many  promised  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  and  power ;  which  path  for  the  vicious  and  indo- 
lent is  but  a  foaming  and  dreary  waste  of  ruin. 

We  repeat  the  assertion  already  made  that  we  do  not  regard 
the  college  system  as  faultless.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  it 
to  be  capable  of  some  very  important  modifications  and  im- 
provements. At  the  same  time,  we  affirm  that  the  principal 
features  by  which  it  is  characterized  are  susceptible  of  a  tri- 
nmphant  vindication  even  before  the  somewhat  miscellaneous 
tribunal  which  we  have  briefly  described.  We  propose  to  con- 
sider these  distinguishing  features,  and  to  enquire  bow  far  they 
are  capable  of  vindication,  and  in  what  respects  the  colleges 
may  be  improved  either  in  their  constitution  or  their  adminis- 
tration. We  will  consider,  first  of  all,  the  studies  appropriate 
to  the  colleges  in  respect  to  the  selection  of  topics  and  the 
methods  of  teaching. 

The  American  Colleges  have  been  from  the  first  and  uniformly 
schools  of  classical  study  and  learning.  A  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  has  been  required 
for  admission,  and  the  study  of  the  two  has  been  enforced  upon 
all  as  the  ccndition  of  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree.  This 
has  been  universally  true,  the  tew  exceptions  being  too  incon- 
siderable to  deserve  attention.  The  enforced  stud)'  of  these  lan- 
guages upon  all  the  students,  and  for  the  most  of  the  undergrad- 
uate cuurao,  is  a  ground  of  complaint,  and  its  advocates  are  re- 
quired to  give  anew  the  reasons  for  adhering  to  it  The  trustees 
of  the  Cornell  University,  while  they  shrink  from  the  charge  of 
ftbuudoning  or  depreciating  the  study  of  the  classics,  have  dis- 
tinctly taken  the  position  that,  for  the  purposes  of  discipline 
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and  cullnre,  the  etadj  of  tlie  French  and  German  classica  ia  as 
efficient  astheBtadjoftbe  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  an  equiva- 
lent knowled>i[e  of  eitiier  two  Blionld  entitle  the  student  to  ilie 
same  college  honors.  The  doctrine  is  also  very  extertBivel  j  tangtit 
that  it  is  qoestionable  whether  the  etndy  of  language  ia  bett«r 
fitted  to  train  and  discipline  the  mind  in  early  life  than  the  Btndy 
of  physics  or  history ;  and,  granting  that  it  is,  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  essentially  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  thatof  German  or  French.  In  short,  the  mind  of  oar 
tribunal,  "  the  American  public,"  is  at  present  nndecided  and 
distorbed  by  the  question  whether  the  colleges  do  not  commit 
a  grievous  wrong  in  enforcing  classical  studies  upon  all  their 
students,  and  in  giving  to  these  studies  especial  honor. 

We  contend  not  only  that  the  colleges  have  judged  rightly  in 
giving  to  the  study  of  language  the  prominence  which  it  receives, 
and  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  deserves  tlie  special  preeminence 
which  has  been  aseigoed  them,  but  tliat  there  are  peculiar  rea- 
sons why  they  should  be  even  more  thoroughly  and  earnestly 
cultivated  than  they  have  been. 

Our  first  position  is,  that  for  the  years  appropriated  to  school 
and  college  training,  there  is  no  study  which  is  ao  well  adapted 
to  mental  discipline  as  the  study  of  language.  We  argue  this 
from  the  fact  that  language  ts  the  chief  instrument  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  thought  made  visible  and  clear,  not  merely  to  the 
person  to  whom  thoughts  are  to  be  conveyed,  but  to  the  per- 
son who  thinks  for  and  by  himself  or  alone.  Tlie  earliest  discrim- 
inations and  memories  to  which  we  are  tasked  by  nature  are  those 
which  are  involved  in  the  mastery  of  our  mother  tongue.  It  is 
true  the  observation  of  nature,  in  the  education  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  and  in  the  control  and  discipline  of  tlie  body,  involves 
a  multitude  of  "object  lessons,"  and  imposes  much  "object 
teaching,"  but  it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  the  discipline 
of  the  senses  requires  either  the  aullure  or  the  discipline  of  the 
intelleci,  in  the  same  sense  as  does  that  attention  tu  language 
which  is  required  in  learning  to  speak  and  write  the  langnage  first 
acquired.  We  assume,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove,  that 
the  most  conspicuously  intellectaal  of  the  various  intellectual 
acts  of  infancy  and  childhood  are  exercised  with  language. 
The  slowness  and  difficulty  with  which  some  children^ learn  to 
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n3e  langnage  is  taken  ae  an  infallible  eign  of  eome  defect  or 
late  development  of  intellectual  power.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  is  gained  through 
words  spoken  or  written,  and  the  Btndy  of  natnre  itself  must 
mainly  be  proeecnted  through  books.  Natural  history,  with  its 
curious  facts  and  nice  diBCriminations,  geography  with  its 
deBcriptinnsofdistantand  unseen  lands,  of  monntains  and  rivers, 
and  romance  with  its  fairy  tales,  so  exciting  and  bo  dear  to  the 
child,  all  presuppose  and  exercise  this  same  knowledge.  The 
world  of  woi-ds  is,  in  its  way,  as  important  and  as  real  to  the 
child  as  the  world  of  things ;  and  most  of  the  intellectual  re- 
lations of  either  things  or  thoughts  can  only  be  discerned  by 
an  attention  to  and  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  words. 

As  school  life  advances  the  intellect  is  to  be  tasked  and  dis- 
ciplined by  special  classes  of  studies,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
train  the  intellectual  power,  and  to  furnish  it  with  facta  and 
truths.  The  mind  is  constrained  to  reflection  and  analysis.  From 
acquisition,  observation,  and  memory  it  proceeds  to  be  trained 
to  the  independent  judgments  of  Bcience.  What  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  upon  which  its  essays  are  employed?  Natnre 
directs,  and  the  experience  of  many  generations  has  confirmed 
the  wisdom  of  her  intimationa,  that  langnage  is  the  appro- 
priate sphere  of  these  essays.  The  mind  is  not  sufficiently  ma- 
tured to  study  nature  in  a  scientific  way.  O?  natural  history 
the  mind  at  this  period  is  capable,  but  not  of  the  aciencea  of 
nature.  The  facta  of  natural  history,  the  experiments  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  do  not  discipline  the  mind  enough ;  the 
science  of  these  facts  involves  a  training  and  rank  which  the 
intellect  has  not  yet  attained.  The  mathematics  present  a  most 
important  field,  but  the  field  is  peculiar  and  unique.  For  the 
sphere  and  materials  of  what  we  call  intellectual  training  we 
are  shut  up  to  the  study  of  language ;  not  exclusively,  indeed, 
for,  as  we  shall  show  in  its  place,  facts  and  imaginations  should 
both  instruct  and  relieve  the  excessive  and  one-sided  strain 
which  the  discipline  of  language  involves ;  bnt  if  there  is  to  be 
discipline  in  the  eminent  sense,  it  mnst  be  effected  by  means 
of  the  study  of  langnage.  Whatever  substitute  be  devised  it 
will  fail  of  imparting  that  peculiar  intellectual  facility  and 
power  which  this  study  secures. 
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Assuming  that  the  Btady  of  langn^;(»  ie  the  most  efficient  io- 
strDtiient  of  discipline,  we  assert  that  the  study  of  the  classical 
langnages  should  be  nniversally  preferred  to  any  other  as  a 
means  of  discipline  in  every  coarse  of  liberal  edncation,  and 
Bhonld  continue  to  be  made  prominent  and  necessary  in  the 
American  colleges.  When  we  assert  this,  we  do  not  assert  it 
u  a  self-evideot  or  as  an  uoqaestioned  proposition.  It  ie  a  fair 
question  to  ask,  and  a  reasonable  one  to  be  answered,  "  Why  is 
not  French  as  efficient  an  instrnment  of  discipline  and  culture 
S8  the  Latin,  and  why  may  not  German  be  substituted  for  the 
Greek,  provided  each  be  thorongbly  and  scientifically  studied  ? " 
This  ^aestion  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  answer  and  discuss,  be- 
cause the  prima  faeie  evidence  is  that  the  one  is  as  good  as  the 
other.  Batthisprimayotfie  probability  is,  in  our  opinion,  farfrom 
being  the  self-evident  certainty  which  it  seems  to  be  in  the  judg- 
ment of  onr  accomplished  and  admirable  friend  President  White, 
when  he  says  "  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  reason  why  a  man  should 
be  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  good  studies  in  Cicero  and  Tacitus, 
and  Thucydidea  and  Sophocles,  which  does  not  equally  prove 
that  he  ODgfat  to  have  the  same  distinction  for  good  studies  in 
Monteeqaieu  and  Gomeille,  and  Qoethe  and  Schiller,  and  Dante 
and  Shakespeare."  Letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  With  all 
due  respect  to  the  President,  we  think  that  it  is  not  only  easy 
to  find  one  such  reason,  but  that  many  very  readily  suggest 
themselves.  First  of  all,  it  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  the  stu- 
dent who  makes  "good  studies"  in  Cicero  and  Thucydides  will 
be  likely,  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  country,  also  to 
make  "  good  studies  "  in  Montesquieu,  Gofithe,  etc.,  etc.  We 
cannot  take  so  narrow  a  view  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  a 
literary  edncation  as  for  a  moment  to  consider  it  as  limited  to  a 
four  years'  coarse.  The  classical  student  who  is  zealous  enough 
to  do  well,  will  not,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  with 
the  facilities  which  he  enjoys,  be  likely  to  fail  to  learn  one  or 
two  of  the  modem  languages  also.  If  he  does  not  do  this  in 
college,  should  he  have  special  occasion  to  nse  them  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  travel,  or  business,  he  will  have  acquired 
the  power  to  learn  them  with  comparative  ease  aud  rapidity. 
Ifhoisto  acquire  several  Bomanic  languages,  the  thorough 
study  of  Latin  will  even  he  a  positive  gain  in  their  acquisition, 
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BO  far  88  time  is  concerned.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  goes  sn  far 
as  to  aflsert  that  the  mastery  of  Latin  "  makes  it  easier  to  learn 
four  or  five  of  the  cootinental  langnages  than  it  is  to  learn  one 
of  them  withont  it."  Mr.  Mill  would  make  little  or  no  pro- 
vision for  the  Btady  of  the  Diodem  languages  in  the  nniversity, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  to  be  snpposed  that  a  man  who  is  bred 
a  scholar  will  stnd;  some  things  after  he  leaves  college,  and 
especially  such  of  the  modern  tongues  as  he  has  occasion  to 
use. 

The;  are  trite  sayings  that  all  modern  literature  goes  back 
to  these  languages  for  its  germs  and  be^nnings,  and  cannot  be 
thoroughly  nnderstood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
and  the  life  whicl]  they  reveal ;  that  not  only  the  roots  of  the 
languages  of  modem  Enrope  are  to  be  fonnd  in  them,  but  the 
roots  and  germs  of  modern  literatnre  are  in  their  literature  as 
well ;  that  much  of  what  we  call  learning  is  written  in  Latin 
and  Greek ;  that  Greek  is  the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  records  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  creed,  and  the  great  truths  which  the  church  has  re- 
ceived; that  modern  science  has  constructed  its  most  refined 
and  complicated  terminology  out  of  materials  derived  freshly 
from  both  languages,  and  the  Greek  in  particular.  But  to  all 
these  considerations  we  shall  be  met  with  the  reply,  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  are  educated  at  college  will  never 
become  scholars  at  all,  and  do  not  require  the  education  which 
is  fundamental  to  a  scholar's  knowledge.  We  answer  that,  if 
this  is  so,  the  majority  of  such  persons  have  even  the  greater 
need,  and  will  be  likely  to  make  a  more  efficient  nse  of  the 
power,  and  discipline,  and  scholarship  which  classical  study 
will  give  them  than  of  the  more  or  less  of  German  and  French 
which  they  may  study  in  its  place.  The  manifold  relations  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  ancient 
life  are  connected  with  the  history  they  read,  the  literatnre 
which  they  enjoy,  and  the  institutions  under  which  they  live, 
makes  even  a  scanty  knowledge  of  both  to  be  of  constant  use  and 
application. 

The  stndent  of  Comeille  and  Gogthe  is  also  mainly  con- 
versant with  modern  ideas  and  modem  civilization.  How- 
ever exquisite  the  diction  or  masterly  the  genins  of  his  writer, 
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the  sentiments  and  paeeions  are  all  modern.  But  the  student 
of  Virgil  and  of  Homer  cannot  painfully  translate  a  few 
books  of  the  j£neid  or  tbo  Odj-seey,  without  entering  into  the 
thoughts  and  sympatliizing  with  the  feelinge,  and  living  sonie- 
whst  of  the  life,  of  human  beings  greatly  unlike  those  whom 
he  has  ever  known  or  imagined,  whose  thoughts  and  leel- 
ingB  do  not  re])el  him  by  tbeir  Btrangeoess  so  much  as  they 
attract  him  by  their  dignity  and  trnth,  and  open  to  him  a  new 
world  of  sentiment  and  emotion.  The  people,  into  whose  life 
he  very  imperfectly  learns  to  enter,  though  in  many  reepectB  eo 
unlike  the  men  of  present  times,  are  yet  closely  connected 
with  them  by  the  civilization,  the  arts,  the  literature,  the  ineti- 
tntiouB,  the  mannere,  and  the  laws  which  the  ancients  perfected 
and  transmitted.  We  do  not  say  that  to  receive  such  impres- 
sions as  an  imperfect  scholarship  may  impart,  is  worih  all  tlie 
painstaking  which  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  invo1ve<»,  but 
we  do  assert  that  if  these  impressions  can  be  superadded  to  the 
advantages  which  come  from  the  discipline  which  the  gram- 
matical study  of  two  languages  requires,  then  this  is  a  Futd- 
cient  reason  why  Greek  and  Latin  should  he  preferred  to 
French  and  German. 

We  contend,  moreover,  and  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  in 
disciplinary  influence  the  study  of  the  classics  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  modern  tongues,  not  excepting  the  German, 
which  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  Greek.  Tlie  regularity  and 
fixedness  of  the  structure,  the  variety  of  the  inflections,  the 
distinctness  of  the  articulations,  the  refinement  of  the  combi- 
nations, the  objective  utterances  to  the  mental  ear,  and  the 
graphic  painting  to  the  imagination  when  coupled  with  the 
wealth  of  thonght  and  feeling,  which  verb  and  adjective, 
which  noun  and  particle  enshrine  in  words  and  sentences,  all 
combine  to  give  the  classic  tongnee  a  supremacy  over  the 
languages  of  modem  civilization.,  which  all  candid  and  com- 
petent judges  have  confessed.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  claim, 
that  one  complicated  and  artistic  language  is  of  itself  equally 
eflicient  with  another  for  discipline,  especially  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  public  studies.  It  cannot  be  soberly  urged  that  one 
dialect,  if  it  be  African  or  Semitic,  is  as  good  as  another,  pro- 
vided it  leads  the  mind  to  analyze  and  reflect.     The  discipline 
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which  is  reqnired  for  higher  education  is  not  a  simple  gymnas- 
tic to  the  intellect,  it  is  not  the  training  of  the  cnrione  phi- 
lologist, or  the  sharp  logician,  bnt  it  is  a  discipline  which  pre- 
pares for  culture  and  thought,  and  which  gradually  lifts  the 
mind  from  the  hard  and  dry  paradigms  of  the  ped^ogne  and 
the  enforced  syntax  of  the  class-room,  to  the  comparative 
judgment  and  the  sesthetic  culture  of  the  critic  and  philospher. 

We  find,  then,  the  following  reasons  why  what  are  called 
"good  studies"  in  French  and  Oerman  should  not  entitle  a 
person  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  ;  and  why  these  studies,  how- 
ever "good"  they  may  be  for  certain  purposes,  cannot  be  as 
good  for  the  commanding  objects  for  which  language  and  the 
languages  are  studied  in  a  course  of  education. 

They  are  not  as  good  to  teach  attention  to  the  structnre  of 
lansruBge  and  all  which  such  attention  involves,  and  thus  to 
train  the  student  to  the  intelligent  and  facile  use  of  English, 
or  to  the  criticism  of  the  same.  They  are  not  as  good  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  to  learn  other  languages  than  themselves  with 
rapidity,  intelligence,  and  retention.  They  are  not  as  good 
to  prepare  for  the  comparative  judgment  of  the  languages 
which  one  may  learn.  The  exercise  of  soch  a  judgment, 
whether  it  is  employed  for  the  remoter  ends  of  the  philologist, 
or  the  more  general  aims  of  the  reflective  thinker,  is  one  of 
the  most  instructive  employments  of  the  educated  man.  No 
man  can  be  a  linguist,  in  the  best  and  most  intellectual  sense 
of  the  word,  who  is  not  a  classical  scholar,  because  these  lan- 
guages are  the  best  material  with  or  upon  which  to  study  lan- 
guage. The  student,  who  has  mastered  the  elements  of  Oreek 
and  Latin,  has  gone  much  further  in  the  way  to  the  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  language  generally,  than  one  who  has  gone 
much  farther  in  the  elements  of  French  and  German.  Tliis  is 
explained  bj  the  fact  already  adverted  to,  that  the  structure 
of  the  classical  tongues  is  so  complicated  yet  clear,  ramified 
yet  regular,  artificial  yet  symmetrical,  objective  yet  artistic ;  and 
that  in  all  these  features  these  languages  are  preeminent  above 
the  modern  tongues.  Some  philologists  do  not  confess  this,  we 
know.  They  persuade  themselves  that  an  Englishman  can  be 
trained  as  successfully  to  the  reflective  stndy  of  language,  by 
the  use  of  his  own  and  one  or  two  modem  languages,  as  by 
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the  aid  of  the  classic  tongnes.  Bnt  we  think  sach  persons, 
beioj;  always  themselves  daseicists,  mistake  their  own  insight 
and  science  of  Bach  relations,  for  the  inaight  and  science 
which  they  imagine  their  pupils  might  or  do  attain.  In 
short,  they  imagine  their  pnpils  see  with  an  eye  and  reflect 
vilb  a  mind  that  have  been  enriched  and  disciplined  by 
classical  stndy. 

Again,  sncb  stndiee  cannot  he  as  good  for  the  discipline  of 
the  intullect.  The  etndy  of  languages  so  characterized  mnst 
be  a  better  training  for  the  intellect  than  the  study  of  the  Ian* 
gnages  which  task  the  intellect  leas,  from  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  their  structure  and  their  greater  similarity  to  the 
mother  tongue.  We  of  course  assume  that  the  two  kinds  of 
kngu^es  are  tanght  equally  well,  and  are  pursued  with  eqnal 
zesi  and  spirit.     This,  we  think,  is  possible. 

Studies  in  the  modern  languages  are  not  as  good  as  studies 
in  the  ancient,  for  the  knowledge  of  man,  which  they  directly 
and  indirectly  impart.  The  man  of  the  ancient  world  is  a 
diCTeretit  being  from  the  man  of  modern  life.  Stately,  arti- 
ficial, decided,  clear  in  his  opinions,  positive  and  outspoken  in 
hiB  aims,  objective  in  his  life,  positive  and  sharp  in  his  diction; 
impetuous  in  his  impulses,  grand  in  his  connection  with  the 
state,  heroic  in  his  virtues  and  almost  in  his  vices,  he  stands 
ont  in  a  striking  contrast  with  the  man  of  modern  times — the 
self-cuUnred  Pagan  against  the  self-denying  Christian,  the 
self-cultured  against  the  self-sacrificing,  the  idolater  of  country 
and  the  state  against  the  worshiper  of  the  Father  and  Kedeemer 
of  man.  He  is  always  intellectnal,  impressive,  and  intelligi- 
ble, because  he  is  the  perfection  of  the  natural  and  earthly  in 
ite  purest  and  noblest  manifestations.  The  man  of  modem 
life  is  weakened  and  divided,  it  may  be,  by  the  strife  of  the 
nataral  with  the  spiritual,  of  passion  with  duty,  of  love 
vith  eelflshness.  And  yet  the  classic  humanity  is  uot  so 
Grange  that  it  repels  or  overaws  us.  It  moves  our  common 
sympathies,  while  it  enlarges  oar  conceptions  of  what  man 
may  become.  All  that  is  good  in  it  is  t)ie  more  impressive 
from  its  very  exaggerated  and  one-sided  character.  It  also 
conveys  what  it  has  learned  or  experienced  by  means  of  the 
clear,  beautiful,  and  positive  diction  which  it  always  employs. 
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It  corrects  oar  special  defects  of  thonght,  of  sentiment,  and  of 
action,  by  the  clear  rationalism,  tbe  aimple  emotion,  tlie  manly 
behavior  which  it  always  sets  forth.  It  even  preserves  db  against 
its  own  pecaliar  erronj  by  the  very  distinctness  with  which  it 
avows  them,  and  the  consistent  energy  with  which  it  acts 
them  ont.  The  stodent  of  modern  literatnre  is  always  conver- 
Bant  with  men,  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  like  himself.  The 
Btndent  of  ancient  literature  is  confronted  with  hnman  beings 
and  a  hnman  life,  which  are  in  some  most  important  partienlars 
nnlike  what  he  has  experienced  or  even  conjectured ;  and  yet 
they  were  a  positive  and  potent  reality. 

The  modem  languages  are  not  as  good  as  the  ancient  to  pre- 
pare for  tbe  intelligent  study  of  modern  history.  Modem 
history  and  modern  literature  have  their  roots  in  ancient  in- 
stitutions and  in  ancient  life.  Modem  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  art,  were,  at  the  firet,  inspired  by  the  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  art  of  Greece.  Modern  polity  and  law  were  derived  from 
Bome.  Modem  religion  came  from  JTudea,  through  Grecian 
and  Koman  society.  To  understand  the  beginning  and  trace 
the  progress  of  the  new  developments  which  these  prime  ele- 
ments of  modem  history  have  nndergono,  we  mnst  go  back  to 
the  beginning,  and  nnderstand  the  society  and  life  in  which 
they  were  first  rooted  and  germinated.  We  cannot  snccess- 
fullj  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  ancient  life  without  master- 
ing the  languages  and  appreciating  the  literature  in  which  the 
ancients  have  enshrined  and  perpetuated  this  life.  Our  mod- 
em educational  reformers  make  much  of  the  study  of  history, 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Bat  what  can  the  teacher 
of  history  accomplish  with  clasees  who  are  practically  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  spirit  and  life  of  antiquity  ?  How  can 
they  judge  of  bis  assertions  or  follow  his  analyses,  to  whom 
the  most  important  elements  with  which  be  deals  are  snbetan- 
stially  unknown,  and  must  remain  tbrever  unappreciated. 

The  last  reason  which  we  give  why  studies  in  the  modem 
are  not  as  good  as  studies  in  the  ancient  languages  is,  that 
they  do  not  ae  efficiently  further  the  intellectual  and  sesthctic 
culture  of  the  stadent.  The  evidence  for  this  has  been  fur- 
nished in  the  considerations  already  adduced.  If  modem 
history  is  rooted  in  tbe  ancient,  much  more  obviously  is  mod- 
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em  thought  and  modern  cultnre  rooted  in  ancient  thonght  and 
ancient  caltnre.  Its  Bpeculation  was  born  of  ancient  epecala- 
tion,  and  etill  recognizes  its  parent^e,  as  it  agrees  with  or 
dissents  from  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  The  modem 
materialiBiB  scarcely  more  than  illnstrate  and  enforce  from 
modem  ph^Eics  the  nncient  metaphysics  of  the  Atomists  and 
Epicureans.  The  modern  spiritaalists  give  greater  definiteneea 
and  authority  to  the  mythical  constrnctions  of  Plato  and  the 
masterly  analyses  of  Aristotle.  The  images  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
OdyBsey  are  as  fresh  and  as  qaickening  as  ever,  and  their 
rhythm  as  musical  and  inspiring  as  they  have  heen  in  all  the 
generations  since  the  hirth  of  modern  poetry.  They  have  not 
been  superseded  by  the  subjective  tendencies  of  the  modem 
innsc  The  Greek  Tragedies  are  still  pregnant  with  mystery  to 
the  most  snbjective  and  questioning  of  the  moderns,  who  brood 
over  the  seeming  perplexities  of  fate  and  Providence.  Allu- 
sions to  classical  images,  scenes,  events,  and  personages, 
are  woven  into  the  tissue  of  all  modem  writing.  Glassicat 
art,  with  its  outlines  as  sharply  cut  as  the  faces  of  a  crystal, 
snd  yet  as  graceful  as  the  nndulations  of  the  moving  waters, 
has  not  ceased  to  be  the  model  of  beauty  and  grace  to  modem 
art,  because  its  products  have  been  animated  by  the  living 
spirit  of  Christian  love,  or  warmed  and  elevated  by  the  spirit- 
ual graces  of  Christian  faith  and  hopa 

The  student  who  makes  "good  studies  "  in  modem  thought 
and  literature,  caimot  fail,  indeed,  of  a  quickening  influence 
and  guidance,  hot  the  student  who  has  made  good  studies 
ID  ancient  thought,  has  made  himself  ready  to  occupy  his 
life  with  a  far  more  intelligent  and  refined  appreciation  of 
modem  thought  and  culture.  As  in  the  order  of  the  culture  of 
the  race,  the  severe  discipline  of  ancient  institutions  first  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  more  genial  influences  of  Christian  and 
modem  thought  and  feeling,  so  in  the  training  of  the  individ- 
aal  on  the  most  generous  scale,  the  pedagogical  period  is  most 
profitably  spent  in  the  ancient  schools,  before  the  pupil  enters 
upon  the  second  stage  of  thought  and  conception  in  which  he 
ie  to  live  and  act,  but  which  is  none  the  lees  traly  educating, 
because  it  is  in  the  wider  school  of  life. 

The  modem  educators,  who  claim  to  themselves  the  merit 
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and  name  of  being  especially  broad  and  8D%htened,  take,  in 
fact,  the  narroweat  and  most  lioiited  viavra  of  edncation  and 
of  living.  They  foi^et  that  as  spon  as  the  student  steps  forth 
into  life,  modern  thinking,  modern  literature,  and  modem 
culture  will  take  him  almost  exclusively  into  their  possession, 
and  will  assert  supreme  control  over  his  education.  Under 
the  fair  pretence  of  preparing  him  for  the  fields  of  thought  and 
action  on  which  he  is  to  enter,  they  confine  him  from  the 
first  to  tlie  same  round  in  which  he  is  to  walk  through  life, 
forgetting  that  the  most  efficient  preparation  for  a  sphere  of 
action  is  not  always  made  in  that  sphere,  but  that  to  be  pre- 
pared most  efficiently  for  the  intellectual  and  testhetical  activity 
in  which  we  are  to  be  employed,  we  must  be  conversant  with 
their  germinant  forces  and  their  controlling  principles. 

Against  these  views  it  will  be  urged,  that  though  they  are 
plausible  in  the  ideal,  they  are  impracticable  in  the  real — that 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  all  the  members  of  a  college  class  to 
study  the  classics  with  sufficient  interest  and  zeal  to  make 
them  eminently  profitable ;  that  while  a  third  of  the  earnest 
men  will  study  them  with  zeal,  the  remaining  two-thirds  will 
study  tlicm  with  reluctance.  Or,  as  President  White  saya, 
"  When  I  was  a  student  in  one  of  the  largest  New  England 
colleges,  there  were  over  a  hundred  in  my  class.  Of  these, 
twenty  or  thirty  loved  classical  studies,  and  could  have  made 
thera  a  noble  means  of  culture ;  but  these  were  held  back  by, 
perhaps,  seventy,  who  dreamed,  or  lounged,  or  'ponied,'  or 
'  smougcd '  through — sadly  to  the  detriment  of  their  minds 
and  morals.  Consequently  the  classical  professors — as  good  as 
ever  blessed  any  collie — were  obliged  to  give  their  main 
labor  to  stirring  up  the  dullards,  to  whipping  in  the  lag- 
gards— in  short,  not  to  the  thirty  who  loved  their  particular 
studies,  but  to  the  seventy  who  loathed  them."  The  C3ornell 
TJDiversity  will  not  have  things  so  ordered ;  it  will  "  indulge 
in  no  tirades  against  the  classics."  "  It  will  have  the  best 
classical  professors  it  can  secure — it  will  equip  their  depart- 
ments thoroughly,  it  will  not  thwart  them  by  forcing  into 
their  lecture  rooms  a  mass  of  students  who,  nhile  reciting 
Greek,  are  thinking  of  German,  etc.,  etc,"  That  is.  President 
White  would  have  us  to  infer  that  in  his  opinion,  and,  we  be- 
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lieve  there  are  many  who  agree  with  him,  that "  the  dallards  " 
and  "  the  la^ards,"  the  men  who  "  ponied  "  and  "  aniouged  " 
in  tlie  classicB,  wonid  have  neither  been  nor  done  either  if 
tbey  liad  been  allowed  to  study  German  instead  of  Greek,  and 
that  the  majority  of  every  college  class  wonId  stndy  the 
langaages  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  if  only  they  were  allowed  to 
stndy  German  or  French.  We  do  not  believe  this  opinion  to 
be  correct,  and  we  think  it  effectually  disproved  by  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  the  men  who  are  dull  and  who  lag  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  are  almost  invariably  "  dvMo/rds"  and  ^'■laggards" 
in  German  and  French,  in  these  very  same  college  claseee  and 
clasB-rooms.  The  few  exceptions  are  explained  by  the  greater 
matnritj  of  mind  and  of  character  with  which  the  study  of 
the  modem  iangnages  is  begun,  and  preeminently  by  the  better 
elementary  instruction  with  which  it  t3  introduced  to  the 
mind,  to  any  nothing  of  the  advantage  which  haa  been  gained 
by  even  an  imperfect  study  of  the  classics. 

Moreover,  what  was  true  of  the  class  of  President  White 
in  respect  to  the  claaeics  was  true  eminentiori  sensu  in  respect 
tn  the  mathematics,  and  yet  we  do  not  observe  that  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Cornell  University  it  is  proposed  to  dispeuse 
with  a  thorough  stndy  of  the  mathematics  in  the  several 
conrsee,  which  are  different  ways  to  the  same  degree.  Nor  is 
the  principle  to  be  admitted  that  those  who  are  dull  in  the 
mathematics  are  to  be  excused  from  studying  them  because  they 
long  for  the  classics,  or  long  for  history,  or  it  may  be,  lojig  tor 
the  lecture  courses  to  the  exclnsioB  of  recitations.  We  do 
not  deny  that  the  evils  complained  of  by  Pi-esident  White  in 
fact  exist.  But  they  are  not  peculiar  to  any  course  of  study. 
We  do  not  despair  of  a  partial  remedy  of  these  evils,  but  are 
confident  that  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  substitntion 
of  the  modem  for  the  ancient  langnages. 

It  ehonld. always  be  reinembei-ed  that  ihe  question  with 
which  weare  concerned  relates  to  the  best  theoretical  setcction 
of  stndies,  and  cannot  always  be  decided  by  the  practical  re- 
sults in  particular  cases.  What  is  best  in  theory  will  be  best 
in  practice  only  when  it  is  thoroughly  and  wisely  adminis- 
tered, provided  the  circumstances  are  equally  favorable. 
Among  these  circumstances  are  to  be  enumerated — adequate 
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preparation,  by  previous  Btndy  and  training,  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  and  discipline,  snfficient  time  to  bring  the  pre- 
scribed course  to  its  GOmptetioD,  and  a  warm  faith  in,  and 
enthusiasm  for,  the  value  of  a  study  in  popils  and  students. 
Id  some  of  these  respects  there  is  room  for  great  improvement, 
and  this  improvement,  as  we  shall  show,  is  to  be  desired  and 
hoped  for  in  the  American  colleges.  At  present  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  theory  of  the  selection  and  distribution  of  the 
Btudies. 

It  may  be  contended  again  that  if  the  modern  cannot  alto- 
gether take  the  place  of  the  ancient  langnages  they  may  share 
an  eqnal  portion  of  time  and  of  honor  with  them.  It  being 
conceded  that  a  knowledge  of  two  or  three  modern  languages 
is  indispensable  to  the  scholar  who  is  truly  educated,  it  is 
urged  that  the  college  ought  to  provide  instruction  in  these 
languages  as  a  part  of  its  curriculum.  In  accordance  with 
this  view  the  modem  langnages  have  been  provided  for,  more 
or  less  definitely  and  completely,  in  many  of  the  colleges,  and 
instmciion  in  them  is  given  either  in  the  regular  or  the  op- 
tional courses.  The  advanti^es  are  obvious.  The  student 
passes  from  a  dead  to  a  living  language,  as  from  a  Pompeiian  to 
a  modern  dwelling.  The  first  is  artistic  and  ornate,  bat  its 
associations  are  with  the  past ;  the  second  is  fresh  and  fra- 
grant with  modem  elegancies  and  comforts.  The  sense  of  a 
certain  or  possible  utility  in  the  language  learned  awakens  a 
peculiar  interest,  especially  if  the  student  has  advanced  several 
st^es  from  school  life  and  school-boy  associations  and  if  the  in* 
terests  and  reeponsibilities  of  manhood  have  begnn  to  awaken 
and  sober  him.  The  mingling  of  the  ancient  and  modern  in 
grammatical  analysis  and  in  etymological  research  and  literary 
criticism,  is  in  every  respect  happy  in  it«  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  bo  tbarod  that  the  time  for  classi- 
cal study  will  in  this  way  be  seriously  diminished,  that  the  in- 
terest iu,  aud  estimate  of,  classical  culture  will  be  so  far  weak- 
ened, that  the  high  academical  tone  will  be  injuriously  lowered, 
and  the  most  important  ends  of  academical  discipline  will  be 
in  a  measure  thwarted.  A  still  more  serious  evil  is  incident 
to  the  elementary  character  of  most  of  these  studies  as  at 
present  pursued.    The  college  classroom  is  not  a  place  in  which 
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to  drill  to  French  pronunciation  or  German  exercides,  and  that 
as  long  as  the  inetmction  in  German  and  French  is  elementary, 
it  must  lower  the  tone  and  dignity  of  tlie  curriuulnm.  The  col- 
lege course  retains  qniteenough  of  the  <fr^«ur«  of  the  pedagogue 
already  and  of  the  subjection  of  the  school  boy,  and  the  enforced 
drill  of  the  French  and  German  professor  cannot  tend  to  re- 
lieve it  of  theae  features.  No  relief  can  be  devised  except  to 
require  both  French  and  German — one  or  both — as  prepara- 
tory stndiee,  or  to  make  them  largely  optional,  both  of  which 
expedients  are  at  present  open  to  aerions  objections.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  the  study  of  both 
languages  might  not  better  be  treated  as  an  extra  or  private 
study,  Duder  the  direction  of  a  competent  professor  provided 
by  the  college,  and  whether  if  the  college  should  furnish  such 
a  teacher  and  encourage  attendance  upon  his  lessons,  it  would 
not  contribute  to  a  more  efficieat  training  la  both  ancient 
and  modern  languages.  We  may  return  to  this  topic  again. 
If  the  classical  languages  cannot  with  propriety  be  replaced 
by  those  of  Modern  Europe,  much  less  can  the  study  of  the 
English  language  with  any  propriety  be  made  a  6ub&tit\ite  for 
either  or  both  of  them.  Very  much  is  said  now-a-days,  iu  a 
loose  and  general  way,  about  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  our  colleges.  The  critical  study  of 
English  literature  cannot  be  overestimated,  so  far  as  the 
awHkening  and  directing  of  a  taste  tor  the  best  English 
authors  are  concerned.  To  this  should  be  added  an  ample 
and  critical  study  of  the  history  of  this  literature.  It  were 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  to  these  should  lie  united  the  most 
thorough  grammatical  and  philological  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage itself,  and  of  its  leading  dialects  through  the  original 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  its  various  Ibrms  of  development.  But  this, 
whidi  alone  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  any  study  of  the 
classics  for  discipline,  is  a  branch  of  the  higher  philology,  and 
cannot  come  within  tlie  college  course,  because  it  presupposes 
a  somewhat  critical  knowledge  of  the  classical  and  some  of  the 
modem  languages.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  urged  by  any 
person  whose  opinions  are  worth  regarding  as  a  possible  equi- 
valent or  substitute  for  the  study  of  either.  The  ntmost  that 
can  be  hoped  or  desired  in  this  depaitmeut  is  the  mastery  of  a 
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thoroughly  scientific  English  grammar,  if  snch  an  one  were  to 
be  had  in  the  Englisli  langnage.  But  to  Boppoee  it  poseible  to 
subject  one's  mother  tongue  to  the  same  reflective  analysia 
which  the  mastery  of  a  language  not  vernacular  involves,  ia  to 
overlook  the  most  important  psychological  fact  that  a  language 
which  is  familiar  aud  early  acquired  cannot  be  analyzed  before 
the  mind  has  reached  its  Ligliest  maturity,  nor  unless  it  has 
been  especially  aided  by  the  study  of  at  least  one  foreign 
language.  This  is  one  of  the  truths  which  experience  may  be 
supposed  to  have  settled. 

We  approach  what  in  tlie  minds  of  many  is  a  mncli  graver 
qnestioD,  and  that  is  whether  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences 
cannot  furnish  as  effective,  and  perhaps  a  more  desirable, 
mental  discipline  than  tliestndy  of  language  at  all,  and  whether, 
therefore,  it  cannot  take  its  place  as  a  branch  of  college  or 
university  study.  It  is  contended  by  many  that  it  can  and 
ought.  Mr.  Herbert  Spejicer  urges  very  earnestly  and  in 
great  detail,  that  all  the  processes  which  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages involve  are  brought  into  requisition  in  the  stody  of 
uature — that  discrimination,  combination,  and  judgment  are  all 
tasked  as  variously  and  as  severely  in  the  generalizations  and 
judgments  of  physics  as  in  those  of  grammar  and  hermeneu- 
tics.  His  argument  is  more  ingenious  and  plausible  than  con- 
vinciug.  Tlie  author  of  a  very  interestiug  and  able  Article  on 
"Science  in  Schools,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review — October,  1867 — argues  very  ably  and  inge- 
niously in  favor  of  introducing  the  Physical  Sciences  into  the 
school  and  university  curnculum.  He  contends  with  Spencer 
that,  if  rightly  taught  and  allowed  as  large  a  place  in  tlie 
curriculum  as  the  classics,  they  cannot  fail  to  discipline  the  mind 
as  effectively  as  these,  for  the  usee  of  society  and  of  life.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  the  good  sense  to  see  and  the  boldness  to 
say  that  unless  they  can  bo  taught  in  this  thorough  method, 
they  might,  for  all  educational  purposes,  as  well  not  be  taught 
at  all.  He  reasons  with  masterly  and  convincing  power 
against  the  practice  of  teaching  the  elements  of  the  sciences 
by  compeuds  or  brief  courses  of  lectures  as  tending  only  to 
auperlicialness  and  conceit. 

Our  own  opinion  may  be  expressed  in  the  remark  that  Natural 
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Historj  shoald  be  tsnght  to  cbildren  and  jontb  in  the  pre- 
paratory Bcbool,  but  Natnral  ScieDce,  witb  tbe  exception  of 
mathematical  and  mecbaDical  phyBJca,  shoald  be  deferred  till 
tbe  very  latest  period' of  the  coIIe^  conrse,  and  cannot  be 
tangbt  even  then  with  any  saccess,  except  bo  far  ae  its  fnnda- 
mental  principles,  and  so  to  speak,  its  logical  and  scientific  re- 
latione, are  concerned.  The  mastery  of  its  details  and  even 
\  familiarity  with  tbe  application  of  itB  principles  to  particutars 
muBt,  of  necessity,  be  referred  to  the  Special  S(;hoola  of  Tech- 
nology or  Applied  Science ;  that  is,  it  mnst  be  made  a  part  of 
Bpenial  as  contrasted  with  general  or  liberal  training.  For  ex- 
ample, Botany  and  Mineralogy  with  the  elements  of  (Geology, 
especially  Botany,  are  branches  which  can  be  acquired  in  early 
life, — which  is  the  observing  period, — provided  an  excited  inter- 
eat  can  be  aronBcd  in  their  objects.  We  cannot  estimate  too 
highly  the  habits  which  are  indnced  by  these  stndies,  or  the 
tastes  which  they  awaken  and  refine.  The  nice  eye  for  analy- 
818,  the  attentive  eye  for  research,  the  enterprise  and  stlf- 
reliance  required  for  open-air  excursions,  the  elevating  in- 
flncnces  that  come  from  a  contact  with  the  purity  and  beamy 
of  nHtnre,  and  the  habits  of  ready  tact  and  rapid  indnction 
which  such  stndies  and  researches  involve,  are  all  invaluable 
features  of  the  character,  and  leave  priceleBs  treasures  lor  life. 
No  one  can  appreciate  more  highly  than  we  the  tastes  and 
aptitndes  of  the  enthnaiastic  Naturalist,  whether  seen  in  their 
blossom  in  the  youthful  votary  or  in  their  ripeness  in  the  ma- 
mred  Philosopher,  We  would  therefore  insist  that  these 
Eciencee  should  be  studied  thoroughly  in  the  preparatory  edu- 
cation, so  far  as  they  are  mainly  sciences  of  observation  and 
of  fact.  Besides  the  advantages  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
they  tend  to  obviate  and  correct  some  one-sided  tendencies  of 
the  mere  student  of  books  and  of  words.  They  rub  off  his 
pedantry  and  tabe  down  his  conceit.  They  relieve  the  tedium 
and  monotony  of  the  gramraai*  and  the  dictionary.  We  might 
connect  with  botany  the  elements  of  vegetable  pbysiohigy,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  processes  of  growth  and  culture  are  concerned. 
There  is  no  objection  to  introduce  at  this  stage  the  elements 
of  experimental  chemistry  and  perhaps  of  animal  physiology, 
to  awaken  cariosity  and  stimulate  wonder  and  reverence.  But 
VOL.  xxvin.  7 
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further  than  this  we  wonld  not  go,  because  the  philosopliical 
or  generalizing  power  is  not  enfficiently  developed  to  grasp  or 
appreciate  the  trnthe  or  relations  of  natural  science  properly  bo 
called.  Science  of  any  kind  cannot  be  ecientificatly  taught 
anleaa  it  can  be  aeientifically  received  ;  and  in  order  to  be  aci- 
eutificalty  received  the  recipient  must  have  been  trained  to 
discriminate  and  to  generalize,  to  conetriict  and  to  judge.  The 
devotee  and  expert  in  cheinietrj,  geology,  and  physiology,  is  so 
entranced  with  the  wonders  of  hia  favorite  pursuit,  and  so  in- 
terested in  the  processes  required  for  succeseful  research  and 
experinaent,  as  well  as  in  the  products  which  these  researches 
and  experiments  evolve,  that  he  cannot  conceive  it  possible 
that  any  niind  at  any  stage  of  culture  should  fail  to  be  excited 
by  his  own  enthusiasm  and  be  stimulated  to  his  favorite  labors. 
He  says  to  himself  and  to  the  public :  '■  Only  give  me  the 
same  opportunities  which  the  teacher  of  words  has  so  long 
asserted  to  himself,  and  the  training  which  I  will  effect  will  be 
as  much  more  complete  than  any  which  the  old  systems  have 
accomplished,  as  the  products  are  more  useful  and  instructive. 
Only  give  me  a  college  in  which  Chemistry  and  Physiology, 
Mechanics  and  Geography,  Mineralogy  and  Geology  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  Classics,  and  I  will  produce  enthusi- 
astic students  and  splendid  philosophers."  He  tries  the  ex- 
periment, but  the  diMculty  is  still  enconnter6d  to  awaken 
enthusiasm  and  scientific  power  in  undisciplined  or  half  dis- 
ciplined minds — to  stretch  a  narrow  intellect  wide  enongh  to 
receive  a  large  truth,  or  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  mani- 
fold reach  of  philosophical  relations. 

We  venture  to  say  that  in  every  instance  in  which  a  scien- 
tific education  has  been  substituted  for  one  that  is  classical  or 
liberal,  thei'e  have  been  as  many  failures  of  the  highest  con- 
ceivable success  as  are  charged  upon  the  colleges.  The  classes 
have  contained  their  due  proportion  of  dullards  and  laggards, 
and  this  not  for  the  reason  that  these  long  for  other  forms  of 
intellectnal  activity,  but  because  they  self-indnlgently  dislike 
any  activily  at  all,  or  are  naturally  slow  and  dull,  or  have 
been  forced — more  usually  have  forced  themselves — into  studies 
for  which  they  are  not  prepared  by  the  mastery  of  their  ele- 
ments.    Scientific  and   Technological   schools,   we  are  oonfi* 
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dent,  do  not  ahow  a  better  average  of  diligence  or  of  siieeesa, 
than  do  the  classical  and  liberal,  where  everything  else  is  eqnal. 
It  will  even  be  found  that  a  ciirriciilniii  consisting  exclnsively 
of  EcientiSc  and  useful  etudies,  if  equally  elementary,  equally 
long,  eqnally  thorough  and  equally  remote  from  any  foreseen 
applications  in  life,  will  awaken  less  interest  atid  zeal  and 
emolation,  than  a  cnrncnlum  of  exclusively  classical  and  lite- 
raiy  subjects,  and  this  for  the  twofold  reason  that  the  study  of 
natnre,  as  natora)  history,  requires  special  tastes,  which  are  as 
limited  in  their  prevalence  as  they  are  intense  in  their 
energy — and  that  the  power  to  grasp  the  science  of  nature  is 
aa  slow  and  late  in  its  development,  as  it  is  comprehensive  and 
splendid  in  its  rare  perfection. 

We  contend,  moreover,  that  such  &  training,  if  it  were  more 
nnitbrmly  successful  in  ltd  results,  would  not  as  a  discipline  take 
the  place  of  that  which  the  study  of  language  imparts  and  ia- 
vulves,  for  the  reason  that  it  neither  requtroB  so  subtle  a  use 
of  the  intellect,  por  one  that  is  so  manifold  and  various.  The 
Physical  sciences  doindeed  bring  ua  in  contact  with  nature,  and 
invite  os  to  discover  or  contemplate  her  laws.  But  Literary 
studies  confront  ua  with  man  as  exhibited  either  in  the  refined 
retalioDS  of  thought  and  feeling  that  have  been  inwrought 
intn  the  structure  of  language,  or  in  the  expressions  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  are  conveyed  by  literature.  They  are  proper- 
ly and  preeminently  human  and  humanizing  studies,  inasmuch 
as  ihey  continually  present  man  to  us  in  the  various  workiogs 
of  his  higher  nature.  Hence  they  prepare  us  for  that  more 
al^truse  and  formal  study  of  man,  which  is  the  science  of  the 
soul  in  all  its  forms  and  ap]>lications,  as  psychology,  ethics, 
politics,  law,  and  sociology.  Man  and  natnre  are  alike  the 
works  of  God.  The  science  of  each  natnrally  leads  us  to 
God,  bnt  surely  neither  the  mechanism  of  the  masses  of  the 
universe,  nor  the  chemistry  of  its  molecules,  nor  the  history  of 
the  development  of  its  forces,  are  better  fitted  to  bring  us  any 
nearer  to  Hira  than  the  constitution  and  workings  of  the  sonl, 
with  its  manifestations  in  literature,  and  its  developments  in 
human  history. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  especially  those  which  have  been  so  greatly  enlarged 
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in  the  present  century— aa  Chemistry,  MiDeralogy,  Geology, 
and  Physical  Geography,  Zoology,  Botany,  with  Practical 
Engineenng  and  Practical  Astronomy — the  only  conree  which 
IB  practicable  is  to  t^ach  their  fandatnental  principles  in  the 
college,  and  their  details  and  applications  in  a  special  school  of 
Science  or  of  Technology.  To  attempt  any  other  course  is 
alike  dieastroas  to  the  interests  of  Edocation  and  of  Science. 
The  man  who  wonld  be  accomplished  in  any  of  these  sciences, 
must,  in  a  certain  sense,  become  a  devotee,  sometimes  almost 
a  martyr,  to  its  cause.  He  oinst  accnmulate  vast  stores  of 
facts  and  details,  must  redace  them  to  classified  order,  mnst 
retain  them  within  bis  grasp,  must  parane  inquiries  and  re- 
searches of  his  own,  and  must  he  alert  to  receive  and  record 
the  reports  of  those  of  others.  Hence,  other  things  being 
equal,  he  has  the  greater  need  of  a  previous  general  discipline 
and  culture.  If  he  is  to  be  a  philosopher,  in  distinction  from 
a  scientific  artisan,  he  will  gain  more  than  almost  any  other 
class  of  professional  men  from  a  preliminary  and  classical  course 
such  as  the  college  famishes,  for  the  reason  that  his  subsequent 
pursuits  tend  to  withdraw  him  more  entirely  from  the  field  of 
general  culture.  The  Scientific  School  does  well  to  supply 
these  defects,  so  far  as  it  may,  by  combining  with  its  more 
thorough  training  in  the  special  sciences,  instruction  and  disci- 
pline in  the  languages  and  literature,  in  history  and  philos- 
ophy, but  it  cannot  give  the  breadth  and  energy  which  the 
larger  and  more  liberal  discipline  of  the  college  is  fitted  to 
impart.  We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed philosophers  in  the  special  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  new 
and  the  old  world,  have  had  no  advantages  of  classical  or 
academical  training.  We  remember  that  Davy  and  Faraday 
began  their  studies  in  the  laboratory,  but  these  most  gifted 
geniuses  would  have  shone  no  less  brightly  in  the  domain  of 
philosophy,  bad  they  been  disciplined  in  other  directions 
earlier  in  life,  as  they  themselves  would  have  been  the  fore- 
most to  acknowledge.  If,  then,  the  college  teaches  the  grand 
sciences  of  nature,  in  their  principles  and  leading  truths,  in 
their  elements  and  their  logic — allowing  some  range  and 
opportunity  for  those  who  have  special  tastes  to  cultivate 
and  discipline — and  then  provides  special  schools  in  which 
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these  scieocea  may  be  thoronghly  mastered  in  &  scientific  and 
technical  way,  it  doee  all  that  it  onght.  To  attempt  to  bring 
the  two  cnrricala  into  close  relations,  or  to  force  them  into 
tiDDatnrat  and  incongraons  alliances,  is  to  injnre  both  sctence 
and  discipline,  as  well  as  to  assume  higher  fanctions  and  a  more 
pretentions  name  than  the  college  can  lawfully  claim  for  itself. 
That  there  is  no  magic — except  the  magic  of  pretention — in 
the  name  of  a  nniversity,  withoot  a  preparation  for  its  appro- 
priate instruction  on  the  part  of  professors  and  hearers,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show  in  its  proper  place. 

The  only  branches  or  departments  of  stndy  which  remains  for 
ns  to  consider,  are  the  Mathematics  and  General  Physics. 
These  two  are  so  closely  connected  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  one.  We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  advocates 
of  the  so-called  nseful  studies  always  include  in  them,  both 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  that  the  real  or  technological 
schools  invariably  comprehend  in  their  cnrricnlnm  the  pnre 
mathematics,  and  often  reqnire  the  stndy  of  the  most  refined 
branches  of  the  same.  Bat  the  pure  mathematics,  both  ele- 
mentary and  advanced,  are  the  least  direoUy  praottoal  of  any 
sciences.  It  is  only  because  of  their  necessity  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  applied  sciences  and  arts,  that  they  are  so  readily 
admitted  into  the  circle  of  practical  and  usefnl  knowledge. 
The  opponents  of  classical  and  humanistic  studies  are  heard 
occasionally  to  insist  upon  the  diaciplinary  inflnence  of  the 
mathematics,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  languages  in 
this  respect.  Whenever  they  do  this  they  forsake  the  ground 
on  which  thoy  nsaally  plant  themselves,  that  no  studies  are 
to  be  pnrsned  solely  or  chiefly  for  their  disciplinary  value. 

We  observe,  again,  that  in  our  country  there  are  few 
persons  who  insist  either  on  the  entire  disase  of  the  classics  in 
favor  of  the  mathematics,  or  on  the  disuse  of  the  mathematics 
in  favor  of  the  classics.  The  only  representatives  of  the 
former  view  are  the  guardians  of  the  Academy  at  West  Point, 
But  even  they  do  not  hold  the  opinion  that  the  curriculum  in 
that  institution  is  a  model  for  general  education,  but  only  that 
it  is  the  beet  adapted  as  a  training  for  military  life.  Whether 
they  are  wise  in  this  opinion  is  a  question  open  to  dis- 
cussion. We  have  no  occasion  to  discnss  this  question  here. 
The  other  alternative  opinion  is  held  only  in  .limited  circles. 
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The  University  of  Oxford  and  a  few  of  tlie  great  echoola  of 
England  alone  give  excessive  and  almost  exclasive  prominence 
to  the  classics. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  Ihat  in  the  colleges  of  this  conntrj 
the  Mathematics  and  Physics  have  had  the  preponderance 
over  the  classics,  and  that  of  late  the;  have  been  rather  gain- 
ing than  losing  ground.  That  they  ought  to  be  retained  and 
cultivated  will  he  qnestioned  by  none.  That  they  ought  to  be 
exclusively  or  chiefly  pursued,  is  believed  by  few.  The  pre- 
cise proportion  which  they  should  claim  in  a  curriculum,  we 
will  not  here  discuss.  Wo  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  were  we  to  estimate  the  usefulness  of  a  branch  of  study 
by  the  number  of  persons  who  pnrsue  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
eminent  success,  the  mathematics  would  fall  far  behind  the 
claseica.  It  was  not  only  true  in  the  college  class  of  which 
President  White  was  a  member,  but  it  is  in  all  college  clasaee, 
that  ihose  who  dislike  the  mathematics  greatly  outnumber 
those  who  dislike  the  classics;  yet  the  advrcates  for  conge- 
nial or  utilitarian  studies,  do  not  usually  recommend  that  the 
mathematics  should  be  abandoned,  because  they  are  abstruse 
and  unpractical.  The  reason  is  obvious:  the  mathematics 
are  essential  that  the  student  may  master  what  is  called 
science,  and  must  be  studied  whether  they  are  liked  or  die- 
liked  ;  or  the  mathematics  must  be  learned  in  order  that 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  may  be  disciplined  to  that  acutc- 
ttesB  and  self-control  which  the  higher  scientific  investigations 
and  processes  imperatively  require.  In  eitlier  view,  the  prin- 
ple  is  admitted  by  those  who  protess  to  reject  it,  that  knowl- 
edge and  study  may  be  disciplinary  w"hen  they  are  not  directly 
nseful  as  acquisitions. 

Throughout  our  discussion,  thus  far,  we  have  assumed  that 
certain  studies  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  discipline  which 
possess  no  other  obvious  and  direct  utility.  This  is  denied  or 
overlooked  by  many;  or  at  least  it  is  urged  that  if  a  study  is 
also  useful,  this  does  not  hinder  it  from  being  also  disciplinary. 
It  is  also  urged  that  the  range  of  studies  wliich  are  both  useful 
and  disciplinary  is  so  large  that  no  study  should  be  selected 
for  its  disciplinary  utility  alone.  We  have  seen  that  this  rule 
is  not  adhered  to  in  Uie  case  of  the  mathematics,  ev<^u  by  the 
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doughtiest  champions  of  ntilitj.  "We  are  tempted  to  add  a 
word  here  id  defense  of  the  opinion  that  certain  stndieB  are  to  be 
selected  chiefly  becaoee  of  their  disciplinary  valne.  Itstrnth  will 
be  more  manifest  from  the  consideration  that  the  employments 
and  BportB  of  childhood  and  youth  are  chiefly  disciplinary  and 
gymnastic  in  their  inflnence  and  efftict.  The  acqoisitiou  of 
permanent  stores  of  knowledge  is  not  the  best  result  of  the  rest- 
lees  sportivenees  of  childhood,  and  the  anCeasing  excitements 
ol  youth ;  bnt  it  is  the  sagacity,  the  self-reliance,  the  qnickness 
and  self-control,  and  every  other  good  habit  which  is  gathered 
from  those  bright  and  busy  years.  The  school-Iile  of  the 
child  and  yonth  is  not  so  valuable  for  the  knowledge  wliich  it 
imparts,  as  for  the  power  and  skill  to  which  it  trains.  What 
the  boy  brings  away  in  his  memory,  whatever  be  the  sabject 
studied,  is  worth  something;  bnt  ei'mpared  with  the  many 
years  of  study,  and  the  multitude  of  lessons  repeated,  these  ac- 
quisitions are  bnt  meager.  What  he  brings  in  the  power  to 
learn,  to  judge,  and  to  apply  arc  acquisitions  that  cannot  be 
estimated  too  highly.  The  man,  wlien  mature,  can  quii^kly 
roaeter  the  lesson,  or  analyze  the  argument,  or  resolve  the 
problem  which  would  have  cost  him  many  a  weary  hour  in  his 
childhood,  and  he  imagines  that  some  method  should  and  maybe 
devised  by  which  the  forces  of  childhood  ahonld  be  more  econom- 
ically utilized.  The  child,  he  reasons,  has  time  enough  to  learn 
a  whole  encyclopsedia  of  facts,  and  it  is  a  pity  and  a  shame 
that  he  does  not.  Only  put  him  wisely  to  school,  and  give 
him  the  right  description  of  facts,  and  he  will  bring  away  un- 
told treasures  for  his  manhood.  Perhaps  he  may,  but  if  he  is 
Dot  also  disciplined  to  the  power  to  master  and  hold  these  facts, 
of  what  avail  are  his  lessons  and  opportunities  I  By  the  same 
method  of  reasoning  it  follows  that  if  he  learns  such  facts 
in  BQch  a  way  as  not  to  train  his  powers  to  judge,  discriminate 
and  reason,  his  childhood  and  youth,  however  richly  freighted 
with  facta  and  information,  have  been  almost  waHted. 

We  contend  that  if  most  of  the  employments  and  sportn  of 
childhood  and  youth  are  chiefly  valuable  so  far  as  they  are  dis- 
ciplinary to  power  and  goodness,  the  presumption  is  that,  in 
the  studies  of  school  and  college  life,  the  same  principle  will 
hold  good.    Unless  it  can  be  decisively  proved  that  the  bo- 
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called  usefnl  sttidiee  are  as  efficieDt  in  their  disciplinary  capacity 
and  effect,  it  formg  no  objection  to  a  etndy  that  its  acqni- 
sitionB  cannot  be  used.  Its  acquisitiooe  of  the  nobler  sort  c8D- 
not  but  be  nBcd.  They  are  not  recorded  in  the  memory  indeed,  but 
they  are  inwrought  and  ingrained  into  the  very  structure  of  the 
intellectual  and  active  powers,  and  tbey  make  themselves  mani- 
fest, not  merely  now  and  then  when  a  fact  ie  to  be  recalled  and 
a  date  corrected,  bat  on  every  occasion  on  which  the  man  is 
called  to  think,  speak,  or  write;  to  feel,  resolve,  or  act;  to  delib- 
erate, advise,  or  inspire. 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  occupied  with  the  studies 
pursnedin  college.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  course 
or  cnrriciilnm  ie,  in  its  general  features,  wisely  arranged,  and 
that  the  prominence  given  to  the  classics  and  mathematics 
should  never  be  abandoned.  These  two  studies,  we  believe, 
must,  and  ever  will  be  regarded  as  the  great  pillars  on  which 
any  education  which  deserves  to  be  called  liberal  must  always 
rest.  The  so-called  colleges  or  nniversities  which  do  not  re- 
quire or  presuppose  these  studies  may  aesnme  the  name  of  a 
college  or  university,  but  they  are  not  true  to  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  either. 

But  while  we  defend  the  curriculum  of  studies  that  is  en- 
forced in  the  American  Colleges,  we  do  not  contend  that  the 
administration  of  it  is  not  attended  by  certain  incidental  evils 
against  which  both  instructors  and  pupils  need  to  be  defended 
by  constant  alertneaa  and  care.  There  are  also  many  improve- 
ments and  reforms  which  can  be  introdnced  ae  tlie  appliances 
of  these  colleges  are  increased,  and  as  the  corps  of  instruction 
makes  progress  in  numbers,  in  cnltivation,  and  in  devotion  to 
its  work.  We  hope  also  for  very  great  advances  from  the 
improved  cnltivation  of  the  commonity  and  the  qnickening  in- 
fluences of  a  higher  civilization. 

What  the  colleges  need  first  of  all,  is  a  more  uniformly  ade- 
quate preparation  on  the  part  of  those  admitted  to  their  privi- 
leges. Any  organized  institntion  of  learning  must  prescribe 
some  conditions  of  admission,  whether  one  curriculum  of  etndies 
is  enforced  upon  all,  whether  it  provides  for  many  parallel  or 
optional  courses,  or  whether  it  admits  students  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  period.    Just  so  far  as  it  professes  to  admit  all  comers 
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at  all  Btagea  of  prepsrstion,  and  to  teach  them  any  or  every- 
thing  which  they  need  or  desire  tn  study,  jnst  in  that  measnre 
ia  it  near  the  chaotic  or  amorphic  conditioD,  or  rather  ia  it  like 
one  or  those  reptiles  which  were  supposed  to  be  produced  from 
the  elime  of  the  Nile ;  the  foreparts  organized,  and  the  remain- 
der, as  Bicliard  Baxter  says,  "plain  mud." 

It  being  granted  that  some  preparation  is  required  by  natnre 
and  necessity,  and  onght  therefore  to  be  enforced  by  law,  in 
order  that  any  cotirse  of  study  may  be  pnrsned  by  even  a  few 
persons  together,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Airther  this  preparation 
b  advanced,  and  the  more  uniformly  it  is  reached,  the  higher 
and  more  complete  ia  the  work  which  the  pollege  can  do.  If 
the  grounding  or  drill  work  in  the  classics  which  ia  eeeential  to 
any  progresa  or  pleasnre  in  the  study  of  the  higher  relations 
of  the  ancient  languagee  and  literature,  ia  not  attained  in  the 
preparatory  school,  it  must  be  performed  in  the  college.  If 
the  elements  ot  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  are  not 
thoronghly  mastered  before  entering  college  they  most  in 
some  way  be  taught  and  learned  afterwards,  at  whatever  cost 
or  disadvantage.  If  a  part  of  the  students  are  well  taught,  and 
a  large  part  are  imperfectly  prepared,  the  college  course  mnet 
be  adjusted  to  the  average  condition  of  the  ctaea,  and  the  dis- 
gust, ennui,  and  negligence  of  some,  and  the  discourage- 
ment  and  disheartening  of  the  othera,  will  be  certain  to  follow'. 
Tiie  fact  is  notoriona  that  the  preparatory  instruction  in  this 
country  is  not  nniformly  good,  nor  is  it  likely  soon  to  become 
BO.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  coU^^  alone,  nor  for  many  com- 
bined, to  bring  it  up  to  any  desired  or  uniform  standard.  So 
many  applicants  for  admission  do,  in  fact,  in  a  good  measnre, 
overcome  and  overgrow  the  disabilities  which  are  incident  to 
this  imperfect  preparation,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  arrest 
many  in  their  course,  eepecially  if  throngh  poverty  or  advanced 
age  they  have  reason  for  pressing  into  the  college.  The  gate 
which  is  open  wide  enough  to  admit  such  persons,  and  with  no 
very  serious  inconvenience  to  them,  must  admit  others  who 
caunot  or  will  not  redeem  the  promises  which  th  ;!y  make  or  the 
hopes  which  they  excite.  A  brief  or  even  protracted  examina- 
tion, conducted  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is  not 
always  a  fair  test  of  actual  knowledge,  or  capacity,  or  promise. 
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Leaet  of  all  is  it  so  wben  conducted  with  strangers  nnder  the 
special  embarrasEmentB  which  attend  the  entrance  into  col- 
lege. It  may  even  be  unfair  and  unjust  in  proportion  to  its 
minuteness  and  fullness,  if  it  is  conducted  in  the  inhuman  or 
narrow  spirit  of  a  school  pedant  or  a  martinet.  But  the  ex- 
planation of  how  it  happens  that  so  many  enter  college  with- 
out being  prepared  for  its  studies  does  not  in  tbe  least  relieve 
or  remove  the  evil.  It  does,  however,  remove  the  responsi- 
bilitj  from  the  college  itself  for  doing  so  much  of  that  school 
and  drill  work  which  it  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  do  at  all,  and 
for  failing  to  do  some  of  that  liberal  and  intellectual  work 
which  is  more  appropriate  to  a  higher  institution.  We  cannot 
separate  the  higher  from  the  lower  institutions  of  the  country ; 
nor,  again,  the  education  of  both  from  the  education  imparted 
by  its  general  culture  and  its  common  life.  The  evils  com- 
plained of  cannot  be  wholly,  norcan  they  be  immediately  reme- 
died by  one  college,  nor  by  all  the  colleges  united.  The  im- 
provement must  come  with  the  general  cnlture  of  the  cora- 
ntunity.  So  far  as  the  rcEponsibility  rests  upon  the  managers 
of  the  colleges,  tliey  ought  to  employ,  and  combine  all  their 
efforts  not  so  much  for  an  ampler  as  for  a  better  preparation  in 
the  classics  and  the  mathematics. 

Nor  should  the  improvement  be  confined  to  these  studies. 
The  capacity  of  many  students  to  tarn  the  college  curriculum 
to  better  advantage  results  from  their  deficiency  in  general 
culture  and  the  discipline  and  refinement  which  such  a  culture 
involves.  The  power  of  a  college  to  impart  is  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  the  student  to  receive  and  appropriate  its  mani- 
fold educating  infiuences.  The  incapacity  of  the  student  to 
receive  may  arise  as  truly  from  his  ignorance  of  English  Gram- 
mar and  Geography,  of  History  and  Rhetoric,  and  even  of 
Natural  History,  as  from  his  weakness  in  Arithmetic  or  the 
Latin  Grammar.  Not  a  few  students  wbo  are  entirely  com- 
petent to  pass  the  prescribed  examination  with  credit, — of  the 
vulgar  rich  as  well  as  the  vulgar  poor, — are  so  illiterate  and  un- 
informed in  their  general  culture,  and  so  unrotined  in  their 
tastes,  as  to  be  almost  incapnbleof  taking  that  higher  polish  which 
the  college  curriculum  and  the  college  life  are  fitted  to  impart  to 
a  receptive  and  refined  nature.    If  the  coll^;e8  are  to  aim  to  be- 
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come  more  positively  re6niDg  and  liberal  in  their  cnUnre,  they 
will  need  youths  Tvlioee  freneral  as  well  as  special  training  has 
been  liberal  and  refined  either  at  nchool  or  at  home. 

No  object  fleems  to  ns  more  important  or  more  easily  within 
raflch  than  to  elevate  and  improve  (he  secondary  or  prepara- 
tory schools  in  these  respecta,  as  well  as  in  the  thoroughness  of 
their  scholarship.  The  most  distingnished  and  the  beet  en- 
dowed of  these  seminaries  have  confined  their  attention  and 
efforts  too  exclasively  to  the  ends  of  grounding  their  pnpils  in 
the  classics  and  the  mathematics.  They  have  made  their  car- 
ricalnm  too  exclusively  a  drilling  process.  Abundant  stndies 
ia  history'  and  geography,  especially  of  the  ancient  world, 
ooght  to  be  connected  with  the  drill  work  of  the  grammar  and 
the  blackboard.  The  analysis  of  Latin  and  Greek  senten- 
ces should  be  enlivened  and  made  intelligible  by  the  analysis 
of  English  sentences  and  phrases  as  well.  The  stiffnese  and 
dryaess  of  the  ancient  classics,  especially  when  painfully  and 
bIowIj  construed,  would  be  greatly  alleviated  by  the  concur- 
rent Btndy  of  a  living  langnage.  The  work  of  Latin  compo- 
sition would  be  brought  home  to  the  comprehension  and  made 
easy  and  familiar  to  the  associations  by  the  daily  practice  of 
French  and  even  of  English  composition  and  phrase  making. 
The  neglect  of  all  these  appliances  and  conditions  of  general 
cahare  in  too  many  of  the  so-called  classical  schools  of  this 
conatry  is  inexcusable.  So  long  as  this  neglect  continues,  tfae 
colleges  mtist  suffer  under  reproaches  which  shonld  not  prop- 
erly rest  upon  them.  The  advocates  and  laudators  of  our 
pablic  school  system  as  being  so  ample  and  e£Gcient  for  gene- 
>^  cnUnrc,  ought  to  inquire  how  it  happens  that  the  system 
which  they  assert  performs  so  important  a  service  for  the 
whole  community,  does  not  provide  the  college  Freshmen  with 
a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  the  so-called  English  branches 
uid  the  English  language.  Surely  the  classical  schools  and 
the  classical  colleges  are  not  wholly  at  fault,  that  the  attain- 
ments of  BO  many  who  have  enjoyed  the  complete  routine  of 
the  public  as  well  as  of  the  special  schools,  are  so  pitiably  low 
when  they  enter  college. 

Bat  the  call  and  the  opportnnity  for  improvement,  and  it 
may  be  for  reform,  are  not  all  in  the  preparatory  school.     Hie 
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colleges  themselvee,  -xe  b«Iieve,  may  do  mnch  to  improve  their 
metbodBofteachingthestncliee  of  their  cnrricalnm.  We  do  not 
believe  that  because  the  first  uid  direct  service  of  this  conrse 
la  discipliaary,  that  it  onght  not  also  to  be  intellectnsl  and 
eleTSting.  On  the  other  hend,  we  contend  that,  as  in  the 
general  education  of  childhood,  the  disciplinary  and  enforced 
shonld  gradually  pass  over  into  the  intellectual  and  the  volnn- 
tary ;  bo  iu  the  special  education  of  the  college  the  drill- 
work  shonid  at  each  successive  stage  ^ve  ampler  and  still 
ampler  place  for  the  reflective  and  gesthetic  activities  of  the 
pupil. 

In  the  mathematics  there  is  leas  room  for  such  a  progress. 
The  pure  mathematics  can  never  be  anything  but  a  pure  gym- 
nastic to  sharp  analysis,  to  severe  abstraction,  and,  above  all, 
to  persistent  and  snetained  attention.  Their  charms  must 
always  be  severe ;  the  lights  which  they  reflect  must  ever  be 
colorless  and  dry.  The  practical  uses  to  which  they  may  be 
turned  in  mensnration  and  physics  cannot  divest  them  of  that 
rigid  severity  which  pervades  their  very  essence.  The  labor 
ipte  voluptae  iu  this  discipline  comes  from  the  conscionsness  of 
power  and  from  skill  in  invention.  Upon  the  principles  of  the 
advocates  for  useful  studies  the  mathematics  should  not  be  en- 
forced at  all.  But  even  on  the  principle  that  many  stndiee  are 
valuable  chiefly  as  a  gymnastic — "  the  grindstone  theory,"  as 
Ur.  Atkinson  calls  it — it  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the 
mathematics  are  not  carried  too  far  for  their  highest  efficiency 
in  a  general  conrse;  whether  excessive  tedioosness  and  painful 
dradgery  are  not  sometimes  the  efiects  of  driving  a  class  into 
too  minute  calculations,  or  vexing  them  with  manifold  prob- 
lems. The  too  much  is  better  than  the  too  lUde^  bat  the 
danger  is  that  a  factitious  importance  may  be  attached  to  these 
studies  which  is  derived  from  the  axiomatic  assumptions  of  the 
self-styled  men  of  science  that  the  mathematics  are  for  no  rea- 
son to  be  curtailed — that  the  more  the  student  has  of  their 
abstractions  the  more  concrete,  practical,  and  useful  is  liis 
training.  The  students  not  looking  at  the  matter  from  this 
point  of  view,  may  not  be  animated  with  a  kindred  entfansi- 
asm  for  a  period  indefinitely  long.      We    advocate    moat 
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earnestly  an  enforced  and  &  rigoroas  mathematicat  discipline, 
bnt  in  a  conree  of  general  education  we  wonld  not  have  it  aee- 
lesfilj  or  injnriouBly  prolonged.  Let  it  terminate  when  its 
beet  disciplinary  work  ib  done,  'llie  college  is  not  bound 
,to  jield  to  the  exacUonB  of  the  scientista,  and  prepare  all  its 
papiU  for  the  principia  of  Newton  or  the  calculations  of  La 
Place. 

The  drill-work  of  classical  etnd;  may  also  be  ezchanged  bj 
degrees  for  those  higher  enjoymente  to  which  the  ancient 
writers  invite  when  their  works  are  read  as  literature,  or  are 
stadied  with  logical  or  esthetic  analysis,  or  are  recited  with 
a  distinct  regard  to  rhetorical  praxis  and  improveinent.  Ilere 
the  question  presents  itself,  whether  mere  grammatical  analjeis 
bae  not  been  poshed  to  a  one^ded  extreme  so  as  to  be  over- 
refined,  unnecessarily  complicated,  and  nnreasonably  pro; 
longed ;  whether  in  the  modem  form  in  which  it  is  taught,  it 
ia  not  both  prematurely  enforced  and  unwisely  continncd ;  and 
whether  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  it  has  not 
BerioQsty  interfered  with  some  more  important  benefits  which 
might  be  derived  from  another  method  of  classical  study.  We 
speak  of  the  modern  form  of  claaucal  grammar,  and  we  refer  to 
those  etymological  aoalyees  and  constructions  which  are  better 
fitted  to  interest  comparative  philologists  than  tyros  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  derivations  and  paradigms,  and  to  those  sya- 
tactical  rnles  which  are  more  easily  followed  by  the  philosophi- 
cal grammarian  or  the  metaphysical  student  of  language,  than 
they  can  be  by  the  less  advanced  popiL  The  modern  system 
a  immensely  superior  to  the  ancient  in  its  gymnastic  results, 
and,  indeed,  to  those  who  can  compass  it,  in  iia  logical  and 
psfcholc^cal  discipline.  But  it  is  an  open  question  which 
we  desire  may  be  definitely  proposed  and  thoroughly  discuBsed, 
whether  the  gymnastic  is  not  sometimes  premature  and  over 
driven,  and  whether  in  some  of  its  consequences  it  does  not 
anpergede  very  important  infiuoucee  of  classical  study,  as  well 
M  weaken  faith  in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  classical  study  itself. 

Prof.  Francis  Bowen's  remarks  upon  this  point  seem  emi- 
nently wortliy  of  attention.  "  Formerly  we  studied  grammar 
in  order  to  read  the  classics;  nowadays  the  classics  seem  to 
be  studied  as  a  means  of  learning  grammar.     Surely  a  more 
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effectual  means  could  not  have  been  invented  of  rendering  tbe 
pnpil  insensible  to  tlie  beitntiea  of  tbe  ancient  poets,  orators, 
and  biatorians,  of  inspiring  disgnst  alike  with  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, XcDophoD  and  Tacitue,  than  to  make  their  words  mere 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  long  disquisitioDB  on  the  latest  refine^ 
meute  in  philolc^y,  and  elaborate  attempts  to  systematize 
euphonic  ubanges  aud  other  free  developments  of  ateuis  and 
roots."  "  Classical  learning  seema  to  me  to  have  ateadiiy  de- 
clined in  this  country  of  late  years,  in  respect  both  to  the 
nambera  of  its  votaries  and  to  its  estimation  with  the  putiHc  at 
large,  just  in  proportion  as  its  protessors  and  teachers  Lave 
diminished  the  time  and  eifort  t>estowed  on  reading  the  claa- 
sics,  in  order  to  entbrce  more  minate  attenuou  to  the  mysteries 
of  (ireek  accentoation  and  the  metaphysics  of  the  subjunctive 
mood."     Classical  Studies,  pp.  23,  24, 

Tbe  protest  in  Great  Britain  is  equally  earnest  and  strong 
against  the  uee  of  a  cumbrous  grammar — whether  the  old  or  tlie 
new — at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
continuance  of  this  use  so  as  to  displace  the  extensive  reading 
of  classical  authors  and  the  acquisition  of  a  copious  vocabulary 
of  Greek  and  Latin  words.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  caase 
of  classical  learning  is  brought  iuto  serious 'danger  from  the 
two-fold  exposure  to  verse  composition  and  what  is  called  "  high 
grammar."  Matthew  Arnold  insists  that  as  the  result  of  tbe 
present  discussions,  "  for  the  mass  of  boys  the  Latin  and 
Greek  composition  will  be  limited  as  we  now  limit  oar  French, 
Italian,  and  German  composition,  to  tbe  exercises  of  transla- 
tion auxiliary  to  acquiring  any  knowledge  soundly  j  and  the 
verbal  scholarship  will  be  limited  to  learning  the  elementary 
grammar  and  common  forms  and  laws  ot  the  language  with  a 
thoroughness  which  cannot  be  too  exact,  and  which  may  easily 
be  more  exact  than  that  which  we  now  attain  with  our  muuu 
more  ambitions  grammatical  studies."  Hohools  and  Univer- 
aities,  etc.,  p.  26U. 

In  the  best  American  colleges  the  grammatical  analysis  is 
far  more  minute,  comprehensive,  and  philosophical  ttian  it 
was  a  generation  ago.  Ho  one  can  doubt  that  as  a  gymnastic 
it  is  far  more  ethcient,  and  that  the  student  brings  away  from 
t  a  far  more  perfect  discipline,  as  well  as  a  better  gronnded 
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knowledge  of  the  history  and  structure  of  the  langimgea  them- 
Belvee.  This  discipline  has  been  of  immense  service  to  those 
who  have  taught  the  langnagea  to  others,  as  well  as  to  all  who 
have  proceeded  to  the  study  of  special  or  general  philology.  It 
is  questionable,  however,  whether  it  lias  conduced  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  tho  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  or  to  a  warmer 
enthusla'tm  for  the  readintr  of  the  ancient  authors.  It  is  con- 
tended  by  its  defenders  that  the  decline  of  zeal  and  activity  in 
these  directions  is  owing  to  other  canses;  among  which  the 
modern  methods  of  teaching  cannot  be  enumerated.  We 
will  not  discuss  the  question  here.  We  observe,  however,  that 
since  the  intrndnction  of  the  modern  system,  the  lessons  in  the 
classics  have  been  materially  shortened,  and  the  nee  of  trans- 
lations has  become  frightfully  prevalent.  The  lessons  must  be 
short,  if  the  whole  of  each  is  to  be  analyzed  by  the  student  in 
the  class-room.  The  constming  of  a  short  lesson  can  be  easily 
mastered  by  the  aid  of  a  translation.  On  the  other  band,  to 
read  several  pages  with  a  translation  is  onerous,  and  the  indo- 
lent and  self-indulgent  would  soon  find  that  it  saves  little,  if 
any,  labor.  The  superior  scholars  are  soon  at  home  in  the 
more  frequently  recurring  relations  of  etymology  and  syntax, 
and  they  readily  master  the  short  exercises  for  translation, 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  resort  to  an  English  version.  As  a 
coneequence,  after  they  reach  a  certain  point  of  attainment  their 
energies  are  occnpied  in  o'her  directions.  They  either  tire  of 
clsssical  study,  or  fail  to  be  inspired  with  a  high  literary  in- 
terest in  it.  The  scholnrs  of  a  middling  rank  use  translations 
without  scruple,  and  expend  their  chief  energies  upon  the 
ever  recurring  analysis.'  By  dint  of  effort  they,  in  a  sort, 
master  it,  but  it  is  at  the  sacritice  of  what,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  mind's  development,  is  of  greater  importance 
to  the  ^enerrtl  scholar.  The  dull  labor  on  in  the  same  pain- 
ful round,  with  scarce  a  gleam  of  light.  Poor  fellows  I  They 
get  little  comfort  from  the  grammar,  but  perhaps  they  might 
learn  to  read  their  "amall  Latin  and  less  Greelc "  with 
some  Hatistaction,  if  there  were  more  of  both  assigned  them. 
The  negligent  rely  on  their  tact  at  improvising,  being  guided 
by  familiarity  with  the  teacher's  oft  returning  questions, 
and  hastily  run  over  the  short  lesson  of  the   day  with  the 
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help  of  an  Englisb  vereion.  Onr  own  opinion  is  a  lajman'a, 
and  we  offer  it  with  diffidence.  We  would  like  however  that 
the  following  experiment  should  be  fairly  tried.  Let  the  time 
of  short  lessons  and  of  special  analysis  terminate  with  tbe 
Freehiiian  year  or  a  little  later.  To  grammatical  exercises, 
as  a  chief  matter,  and  the  liopelessly  dull  or  willfully  neg- 
ligent who  have  failed  thoronghlj  to  master  them,  we  wonld 
say,  "There  is  a  time  for  all  things;  tbe  grammar  has 
had  its  chance  for  yon,  and  yon  have  had  yoar  chance  at 
the  grammar."  Let  both  go  their  own  way.  They  mnst 
give  way  to  eomething  better :  ■j^atpiTtoaat/.  For  the  remain- 
der of  the  conrse  let  the  lessons  be  very  long  in  com* 
paratively  easy  Latin  and  G-reek  anthors.  Let  them  be  so 
long  that  the  nse  of  translations  should  be  either  snper- 
flnoQS  or  even  burdensome.  Let  tbe  "ponies^''  and  the  ''pig- 
mies" who  ride  npnn  them,  be  fairly  drowned  ont  by  the 
quantity  of  tbe  text  which  is  given  ont  to  be  read.  Let  the 
attention  be  directed  to  the  import  of  the  matter,  to  tbe 
logical  connections  and  transitions  of  the  thoughts,  to  the 
peculiariliea  of  diction  and  to  a  constant  praxis  in  felicitous  and 
idiomatic  English  rendering;  tbe  possibility  being  always  held 
in  reserve  and  not  sparingly  applied,  of  exposing  preenoiption 
and  neglect  by  teat  questions  in  respect  to  grammar  or  mean- 
ing. Let  the  examinations  be  close  upon  the  instructions  and 
analyses  of  the  teacher,  and  let  rapid  and  current  reading 
be  encouraged,  with  frequent  reviews,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging 
one's  vocabulary.  Let  reading  by  phrases  and  by  the  eye,  with- 
out reconstructing  the  words  after  the  English  order,  be  recom- 
mended and  enforced.  Let  an  intellectual  spirit,  and  an 
ffisthetic  feeling  for  the  peculiarities  in  thought  and  diction 
of  the  autbor  read,  be  earnestly  fostered.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  experiment  deserves  to  be  tried,  and  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  attended  with  gratifying  success.  Should  this  experi- 
njent  be  thought  too  radical,  it  might  be  tried  occasionally,  by 
giving  up  to  it  the  whole  or  part  of  a  college  terra.  Or  after 
ihe  end  of  the  Freshman  year  the  two  descriptions  of  lessons 
and  examinations  might  be  interchanged;  longer  or  shorter 
periods  being  allotted  to  each,  at  the  instructor's  discretion. 

The  question  also  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the  in- 
terests of  clasucal  education  have  not  suffered  very  serionsly  by 
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commencing  the  etady  of  Latin  and  Greek  too  early,  and  thas 
bnrdening  tbe  school  and  college  life  with  a  eense  of  tedium 
and  monotony  inseparable  from  early  school  leesous  in  Ian- 
goagee  remote  from  familiar  aeeociatione,  and  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  leeeons  in  tlie  same  language  for  a  period  of  ten  or 
twelve  years.  If  these  stadies  were  delayed  to  the  ages  of 
foarteen  or  fifteen,  and  meanwhile  the  youths  were  thoroughly 
drilled  in  a  single  living  language,  and  taught  to  write  and 
Bpeak  it  correctly  and  readily,  the  Latin  and  Greek  themselves 
would  be  commenced  with  very  great  advantage,  and  would 
be  prosecuted  with  a  far  more  intelligeot  and  freshened  in- 
terest. We  are  quite  certain,  that,  so  far  as  the  objections  to 
the  stndy  of  the  classics  have  any  show  of  reason,  they  are 
derived  from  imperfect  methods  of  teaching  and  studying. 
Such  objections  can  be  effectually  answered  by  a  change  in 
these  methods;  and  he  is  the  truest  friend  to  cloasicat  cnl- 
tare  and  college  discipline  who  holds  himself  ready  to  consider 
how  far  such  changes  are  expedient  or  practicable.  Our  ear- 
nest interest  in  this  matter  arises  from  onr  desire  that  a  new 
enthusiasm  may  be  kindled  in  classical  studies.  We  are  e^-pe- 
cially  earnest  that  the  taste  for  Greek  literature,  and  the  in- 
terest in  tbe  Greek  language,  shonid  bef'stered  in  the  col- 
lies of  this  country,  as  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  a 
generous  and  refined  culture.  Tlie  Latin  language  is  so 
much  more  perfectly  mastertd  as  to  need  less  fostering  care. 

We  are  also  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  spirit  of  mere  routine 
nod  mechanical  study  tor  present  effect  in  the  class  and  examin- 
ation room,  which  seemj  to  be  on  the  increase  in  our  colleges, 
especially  in  the  oldest  and  the  best.  We  regard  with  some 
anxiety  the  decay  of  the  eothusiaem  in  study,  and  of  the  love 
uf  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  which  seem  to  attend  the  oper- 
ation of  the  college  system.  We  had  intended  to  discuss  this 
as  a  separate  topic  among  several  others  which  are  appropriate 
to  our  theme.  But  it  properly  belongs  to  the  consideration 
of  general  rather  than  of  special  instruction.  This  subject, 
with  the  others  of  which  we  had  intended  to  treat,  cannot  be 
included  within  the  limits  of  this  Article,  and  must  be  delerred 
to  another  occasion,  if  they  are  diacuased  at  all. 
VOL.  xxviu.  8 
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AancLB  v.— PROF.  PORTER'S  WORK  ON  THE  HUMAN 

INTELLECT. 

The  Human  Intellect :  vnth  an  Introduction  upon  Psychol- 
ogy  and  the  Soul.  By  Noah  Poktfe,  D.  D.,  Clark  ProfesBor 
of  Moral  Philoeopliy  and  Mctaphjeics  in  Yale  College. 
Now  York  :   Charles  Seribner  &  Co.    1868.    8vo.    pp.  673. 

Wk  hail,  with  great  interest,  the  publication  of  an  extendecl 
treatise  by  Prof.  Porter  of  Yale  College,  on  the  fondamental 
subject  of  Paychology. 

Such  a  work,  by  anj  competent  and  careful  writer,  is  always 
a  vHlnable  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  mind; 
bnt  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  pecnliar  fitness  of 
Prof.  Porter  for  the  task  will  rejoice  that  he  has  attempted 
it;  and  will  look  with  confidence  for  some  results  of  onusnal 
value  from  the  effort. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  BHCcesstnl  book  of  this  kind  can  be  the 
nnaided  result  of  individual  effort.  The  diflisulties  of  the 
work  are  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  any  single  hand.  The 
diatinctions  involved  are  too  numerons,  their  degrees  ot  im- 
portance too  varied,  their  character  too  subtle,  to  be  all  noted, 
estimated,  and  discerned  aright,  from  the  standpoint  of  any 
one  observer.  Hence  philosophy  is  always  written,  not  so 
raucli  by  individuals,  as  by  schools.  Home  great  and  keen 
observer  of  intellectual  phenomena,  impressed  with  the  inade- 
quacy of  previous  philosophies  to  express  the  truths  which  he 
so  deeply  teels  iu  the  recesses  of  his  own  consciousness,  labors 
after  some  modes  of  conceiving  them  which  shall  better 
accomplish  the  end.  Some  new  forms  of  tlionght,  or  of  ex- 
pression, are  adopted, — some  improved  terminology  is  de- 
vised,— some  keener  analysis  is  attempted, — some  bolder  asser- 
tiou  is  ventured.  The  laboring  student  prosecutes  his  analysis 
to  a  greater  completeness  than  before,  calls  in  question  accept- 
ed errors, — gives  new  prominence  to  forgotten  truths, — and 
thus  builds  op  a  new  system  of  philosophy  that  startles   the 
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Torld  witli  the  proaiise  of  s  more  bappj  adjustment  of  the 
oM  disputes. 

But  how  inadequate  is  the  achievemeotl  The  now  pHoci- 
plee  are  etill  only  imperfectly  concuived,  even  by  their  author. 
Hia  accepted  ralee  of  philoauphizing  are  only  pattially  carried 
out ;  his  l>eat  distinctions  are  only  half  applied.  The  new 
system  is  not,  after  all,  new  ;  it  is  only  an  iucongruona  com- 
promise between  the  new  and  the  old — new  cloth  upon  the 
old  garment  with  which  our  poor  humanity  was  covering  its 
Dskedness.  Some  acute  disciple  of  the  new  scheme  soon  dis- 
covere  the  incongruity,  and  makes  haste  to  supply  the  defects 
of  Ills  master.  He  makes  wider  applications  of  the  novel 
analysis,  gives  additional  extension  to  the  principles  of  the 
Byatem,  and  enables  the  world  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  its 
value.  Some  of  bis  master's  eager  claims  are  abandoned  as 
iajadiciouB,  some  of  his  concessions  are  repudiated  as  nnneces- 
Bvy.  The  system  gathers  a  cx>b9istency  which  it  bad  lacked 
befure;  it  begins  to  present  itself  in  a  more  complete  form. 
Still,  the  work  is  aodnislied.  Another,  and  another,  disciple 
arise  to  carrry  it  on,  until,  at  last,  the  ob^iiritiee  are  ex- 
pLuiied,  the  inci^nsistcncics  are  removed,  au<l  the  system 
Btands  tbrth  in  its  full  distinctness.  A  definite  judgment  can 
at  length  be  formed  of  it ;  and  the  truth  whicii  had  at  first 
alarmed  by  its  strange  and  uncouth  form,  or  which  had  startled 
by  its  lofty  pretensions,  now,  seen  in  its  true  gai'b,  and  reduced 
to  its  proper  dimensions,  is  estimated  at  its  real  value,  and 
fiads  its  place  in  the  rising  edifice  of  knowledge. 

Something  like  this  history  has  charautorizod  tUe  advance  of 
tlie  thinking  which  has  now  culminated  lu  the  philosophical 
work  of  Prof.  Porter.  The  best  thinking  of  Xew  England 
for  a  hundred  years  past,  is  emb>tdied  in  it.  The  roligioue 
controversies,  of  which  the  great  Edwards  was  the  originator, 
were  Urgely  philos>phical  in  their  character,  and  stimulated 
iDquiry  and  provoked  oppoiition,  among  a  large  body  of 
writers,  scattered  widely  over  the  land.  The  system  of  the 
fallmr  wai  enorgetictilly  defouded  by  tlie  son;  and  the  long 
residence  of  the  latter  at  New  Haven  tended  to  concentrate 
and  deepen  pliilo^ophiual  inquiry  there.  Active  opposition 
was  not  wanting,  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  tlie  vindications 
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which  were  offered  hb  BatiBfactory,  and  to  enforce  concesBions 
which  had  at  first  been  really,  though  not  nominally,  with- 
held. The  mantle  of  the  younger  Edwards  fell  npon  his 
nephew  and  pnpil,  the  eminent  Dr.  Dwight,  who  came  to 
Tale  College  as  its  president  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
former  left  the  uity;  and  who,  with  increased  hberality  of 
thoQght,  and  increased  breadth  and  justness  of  view,  main- 
tained the  disciieeion.  The  philosophical  interest  of  Dwight 
was  imparted  to  his  pnpil.  Or.  Taylor,  and  was  by  him  carried 
out,  with  a  beantiful  enthusiasm,  over  a  far  wider  field  of  in- 
vestigation. At  first  wholly  theological,  it  gradually  became 
more  comprehensive  and  extended,  till  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant principleB  of  psychology  had  received  from  his  pene- 
trating and  just  appreciation,  an  elucidation  which  placed 
them  in  alight  far  more  clear  than  had  ever  illuminated  them 
before  in  all  the  history  of  specnlatiou.  The  legacy  of  his 
principles  and  methods,  Dr.  Taylor  lefl  to  his  son-in-law,  the 
author  of  the  volnme  before  us ;  and  many  a  pregnant  view  of 
philosophical  or  logical  truth,  and  many  a  form  of  keen  and 
pointed  expression,  throughout  the  work,  attest  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  the  charge  has  been  appreciated,  and  the  snc- 
ce^  with  which  those  principles  have  been  applied. 

Prof.  Porter,  however,  with  whatever  cordial  appreciation 
of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  Ib  no  servile  imitator;  nor 
had  previous  inveatigation  so  occupied  the  ground  as  to  create 
any  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  his  independent  investiga- 
tion. All  previous  inqniries  of  this  school  had  been  essen- 
tially theological;  if  not  exclusively  so  in  their  own  nature, 
yet  dcfiignedly  bo  in  their  bearing.  It  remained  for  him,  in 
the  light  of  whatever  principles  his  predecessors  might  have 
truly  conceived,  to  sally  forth  from  the  narrower  range  of 
theotngical  speculation,  and  shape  his  course  across  the  open 
sea  of  metaphysical  inquiry. 

To  do  this,  however,  with  any  hope  of  snccees,  demanded  an 
education  more  oraprohensive  than  the  narrow  discipline  of 
any  school  could  at  all  supply  ;  and  Prof.  Porter  has  well 
understood  the  demand.  To  whatever  traditional  advanta- 
ges he  may  have  inherited,  he  has  conBcientiously  added 
those  of  the  widest  and  most  varied  culture.     Appreciating 
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moet  full;  the  distracted  condition  of  philosophical  opinion, 
amid  the  conflictiDg  views  of  bo  many  opposing  schoolB,  in 
ever;  thinking  nation,  he  has  aimed  to  fit  himself  for  biB  task 
by  a  complete  aeqaaintance  with  them  all.  He  has  famil- 
iarized himself  with  the  German  philoeophical  Btjle  and  lite- 
ratare,  till  its  moet  crabbed  works*  are  eaey  to  him.  Every 
school  of  thinkers  be  has  followed  in  ita  inquiries,  with  a 
patience  and  profundity  of  research  which  have  made  him 
fully  master  of  ita  views.  From  the  earliest  to  the  latest  of 
metaphysical  systems,  he  has  unshrinkingly  pnraned  his  course, 
penetrating;  to  whatever  secret  of  truth  each  one  of  them 
might  possess,  and  never  leaving  it  till  he  had  fnlly  appre- 
ciated what  had  stimulated  inquiry  and  encouraged  hope 
among  the  profound  thinkers  of  the  past.  He  has  grappled 
with  each  sturdy  disputant  of  onr  own  day  in  England,  and 
questioned  each  shadowy  spectre  that  the  psychological  sorcery 
of  Germany  has  evoked  "from  the  vasty  deep"  of  meta- 
physics; and  this  goodly  volume  presents  us  with  the  results 
of  his  labors. 

And  truly  the  twelve  labors  of  a  Hercules  are  in  it — not 
one  wanting.  Here  he  engages,  single  handed,  some  lion  or 
boar  that  has  been  wont  to  range  destructively  over  fair 
pastures  of  truth  ;  there  he  tarns  the  full  stream  of  his  acute 
criticism  upon  some  foul  stable  where  unclean  metaphysical 
cattle  have  been  long  heaping  up  impuritie^,  and  sweeps 
away  the  whole  noxiona  accnmulatiou  ;  and  again,  he  slays 
some  monster  that  has  been  wont  to  destroy  our  maidens  and 
our  youths,  without  remorse.  No  labor  has  he  shunned,  and 
no  conflict  has  he  evaded.  By  honest  toil  among  original 
authorities,  he  has  possessed  himself  of  whatever  truth  has  yet 
been  given  to  the  world,  and  understood  and  mastered  what* 
ever  error  might  lurk  under  its  shadow;  and  he  Itas  here 
given  na  a  singularly  brief,  clear,  and  valuable  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  world's  great  thinkers,  with  a  logical  and 
philosophical  estimate  of  each,  that  forms  a  most  useful  man- 
ual to  students  of  philoaophy  in  gaining  an  acquaintance  with 
theories,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afiorda  a  guidance  to  opinion 
that  must  prove  of  (be  highest  value  in  winning  the  public 
niind  to  an  acceptance  of  right  views. 
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But  it  IB  time  that  we  Bhonld  give  onr  renders  eome  pArticn- 
lai-  account  of  the  structure  and  contents  of  the  book  itself. 

For  the  method  of  the  author,  then,  we  ma;  eay  that  he  re- 
fuses to  range  himself  under  the  banner  of  any  leader.  Per- 
haps the  most  brief  and  comprehensive  statement  that  we  can 
make  of  his  aim  and  method,  is  to  say  that  he  seeks  to  com- 
bine the  merits  of  the  two  great  scliools  of  recent  speculation — 
the  Scotch  and  the  German.  He  would  unite  thesolid  intelli- 
geuiie  and  tiie  practical  views  of  the  one,  with  the  exact 
method  and  the  scientific  aims  of  the  other — the  common 
sense  of  Hamilton  with  the  critical  spirit  of  Kant. 

His  philosophy,  therefore,  is  essentially  inductive.  Its  aim 
is,  first  of  all,  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  hnman  experience  as 
given  in  (^onscionsness.  As  a  philosophy  of  fact  and  experi- 
ence, it  may  fairly  claim  whatever  of  respect  onr  age  is  wont 
to  accord  to  that  modest,  simple,  and  exact,  method,  which  has 
wrought  such  marvels  in  the  study  of  nature,  in  every  other 
department.  Fundamentally,  his  is,  therefore,  a  science  of 
the  observed  facts  of  human  experience. 

But  facts  and  phenomena  are  not  the  only  elements  of 
science.  They  mnet  be  subjected  to  the  mind's  most  carefal 
scrntiny,  and  be  reduced  to  their  fundamental  and  elementary 
terms.  The  facts  thus  determined  must  be  classified  by  their 
resemblances  and  differences,  and  those  more  general  truths 
developed  which  we  call  laws  and  principles.  This  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  facts  of  the  subject,  when  carried  ont  over 
the  whole  range  of  intellectnal  phenomena,  and  elucidating 
whatever  relations  of  connection  and  dependence  may  exist 
between  them,  will  comply  with  every  demand  that  inductive 
philosophy  is  wont  to  make  of  its  votaries  and  mnst  vindicate 
fi/r  the  work  which  embodies  it  a  legitimate  claim  to  a  high 
place  among  the  achievements  of  science. 

Bnt  the  inductive  philosophy,  though  furnishing  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  materials,  of  psychology,  is  nnable  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  thought.  Indnction  can,  indeed,  ascertain  and 
generalize  facts.  It  can  recognize  among  them  certain  prin- 
ciples and  laws.  It  can  snbject  them  to  analysis  and  to 
combination.     It  can  infer  from  a  few  ascertained  particulars 
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the  character  of  vast  and  uDtneasared  aggregates  of  trnth.  It 
CSQ  sometimes  prononnce  on  an  almost  illimitable  whole,  from 
the  iospection  of  a  single  part. 

But  of  the  roaeoDS  of  its  processes,  it  can  give  no  account. 
The;  are  not  indnctively  ascertained,  and  cannot  be  induc- 
tively vindicated.  The  methods  and  laws  bj  which  the  mind 
proceeds  in  its  sweeping  generalizations,  induction  cannot  ex- 
pIuD.  Something  more,  then,  than  induction,  is  necessary  to 
■  philosophy  which  shall  compass  the  explanation  of  the  great 
principles  of  ecientiSc  belief,  and  vindicate  their  justice  and 
snthority. 

Hence,  a  new  step  is  indicated  in  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
The  miod  which  thus,  by  some  necessity  of  its  thinking,  im- 
poses its  own  forme  of  conception  in  the  shape  of  laws,  upon 
the  phenomena,  next  tarns  its  attention  to  the  processes  it  is 
employing,  and  to  its  methods  of  employing  them.  It  ques- 
tions itself  in  respect  to  its  own  principles  of  procedure.  It  is 
nosatisfied  in  philosophy,  however  it  may  rest  satisfied  in 
Kience,  with  mere  facts  and  laws;  it  demands,  moreover,  an 
account  of  the  grounds  on  which  its  very  principles  rest, — on 
which  its  laws  themselves  are  constructed. 

Here,  then,  psyeiiology  rises  beyond  the  level  of  any  mere 
iDduciion,  and  seeks  to  give  the  adequate  vindication  of  the 
principles  of  induction  itself.  It  is  no  longer  inductive,  but 
intuitive.  Its  methods  are  no  longer  scientific  merely,  they 
are  critical.  Psychology  takes  science  itself — the  very  process 
of  scientific  coordination — the  laws  by  which  the  scientific 
iatelligeace  proceeds,  for  its  subject  matter ;  and  it  reaches  its 
highest  attainable  point  in  giving  a  rational  account  of  these, 
and  in  critically  analyzing,  to  their  ultimate  elements,  the 
assumptions  on  which  inductions  can  only  humbly  proceed. 

This  philosophical  method  oar  author  vindicates  against  the 
loose  and  nnscientific  procedures  which  sometimes  assume  to 
gnide  psychology,  on  the  one  side,  and  also  against  the  more 
pretentions  methods  that  set  up  their  claims  upon  the  other. 
He  refers  to  the  metaphysical  or  constructive  philosophy,  as  it 
has  been  called,  which  attempts  to  establish  a  psychology,  not 
by  induction,  but  wholly  without  its  aid.  Such  are  the  favor- 
ite methods  of  Germany,  methods  whicli  have  given  us  the 
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whole  philosophical  eysteni  of  Eant,  not  as  a  direct  psjclio- 
logi(;al  ioveeti^ation,  but  as  an  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
how  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  are  possible — and  the  yet 
wider  system  of  Hegel,  not  aa  a  coordination  of  observed 
facts,  bnt  as  the  result  of  an  abstruse  metaphysical  theory  of 
the  development  of  the  conception.  These  systems — as  every 
systeni  must,  which  does  not  rest  on  the  observed  facta  of  con- 
sciousness— involve  fundamental  errors  or  weaknesses  which 
vitiate  their  most  elaborate  processes  of  logic,  and  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  and  trustworthy  philosophy  of  the 
intellect. 

In  his  application  of  tins  method  to  the  facts  of  the  human 
mind,  Frof.  Porter  first  enters  upon  a  discussion  of  the  physio- 
logical relations  of  the  subject,  or  the  relations  of,  the  mind  to 
matter.  A  full  presentation  of  the  arguments  for,  and  against, 
materialism,  places  the  student  ia  a  position  to  form  an  intelli- 
gent and  satisfactory  judgment  upon  the  question  of  the 
materiality  or  immateriality  of  the  soul.  This  is  followed  by 
a  sDccinct  but  full  account  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  life 
and  living  beings,  an  account  which  sums  up  all  that  is  most 
important  in  the  recent  discussions  of  that  subject.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  vital  force  distinct  from  chemical  and  mechanical 
forces,  is  maintained,  in  a  thorough  review  of  all  that  the  most 
recent  determinations  of  physiology  can  ofiTer  at  present  on  the 
subject.  Professor  Porter  shows  that  it  has  hitherto  proved 
impossible  for  physiology  to  devise  any  method  of  conceiving 
of  the  great  facts  of  life,  which  does  not  recognize'  and  employ 
the  conception  of  a  vital  force  ss  a  distinct  and  independent 
agency.  Ho  shows  that  Herbert  Spencer  is  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  assuming  *'■  physiological  units,"  and  Carpenter 
of  assuming  a  capacity  in  all  matter  for  "  orffonisaHon ;  " 
terms  which  imply  the  existence  of  some  force  not  reducible 
to  the  category  of  chemical  and  mechanical  forces,  and  wholly 
incapable  of  explanation. 

This  extended  and  minute  discussion  will  prove  highly 
interesting  and  satisfactory  to  advanced  students  of  the  subject, 
and  will  furnish  to  all  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  occasion 
for  earnest  thought.  It  is  not,  however,  adapted  for  ban- 
ners, and  onr  author  has  therefore  placed  it  in  a  fine  print  at 
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the  close  of  hie  more  general  discnetion.  This  plan,  indeed, 
he  has  adopted  tlirongboDt  the  treatise.  The  general  state- 
meDla  are  presented  in  a  large  type ;  the  illustration  of  them 
in  a  less  conepicnoua  one ;  and  the  detailed,  and  often  contro- 
Tereial,  discuseion  of  specific  points,  in  a  yet  finer  type.  The 
beginner  has  thns  before  him  the  main  points — those  to  which 
his  attention  is  to  be  particularly  devoted — in  a  conspicoons 
form,  and  can  pnrsne  his  stndy  of  them  as  far  into  detail  as  be 
findB  needful,  while  the  advanced  student  can  follow  the 
anlhor  into  the  fnll  statement  of  his  views.  The  work  is  thus 
adapted  both  for  a  college  textbook  and  for  a  philosophical 
discQBBioD  of  views. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  work  ib  found  in  the  author's 
bfatment  of  the  topic  of  conscioasnees. 

This  he  regards  as  two-fold — a  primary  and  a  secondary — 
or  the  spontaneons,  and  the  reflective,  conscionsness. 

This  distinction,  though  long  since  rec(^ized,  has  fallen 
into  neglect  among  recent  writers.  Hamilton,  in  his  discns- 
sioQ  of  the  subject,  first  characterizes  conscionsneee  ae  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  truth  ae  existing ;  and  then  states  that 
it  involves  memory,  since  without  this  tlie  states  of  the  mind 
coold  not  be  classsified,  and  referred  to  t)ie  self.  It  is  evii^ent, 
however,  tliat  these  two  positions  are  mutually  irreconcilable. 
Coneciouanese  cannot  be  a  knowledge  both  of  that  which  is 
immediately  present,  and  of  that  which  is  absolutely  past.  The 
statement  itself  is  contradictory. 

And  yet,  in  some  important  sense, these  two  conflicting  views 
are  both  alike  eonnd.  There  is  a  consciousness  which  is  origi- 
Dal  and  spontaneous,  and  which  is  coexistent  with  the  fleeting 
phenomena  of  the  mind  ae  they  take  place ;  and  there  is  a 
reflective  conBciousnees,  which  recaUs  in  memory  the  states  of 
the  former,  and  classifies,  compares,  and  refers  them  to  their 
source.  This  latter,  however,  must,  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
put,  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  real  and  vital  coo- 
Bcionsneee,  which  accompanies  every  act  of  the  mind.  The 
one  is  momentary,  as  transient  as  the  fleeting  states  which  it 
attests.  It  gives  the  facts  of  onr  experience  truly,  but  only  for 
an  instant.  In  the  moment  in  which  we  fix  onr  attention 
upon  them,  they  are  gone.     Tet  they  are  not  utterly  gone — 
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raeiDory  can  recall,  with  more  or  less  distinutDees,  with  more 
or  lesB  trnthfnlnese,  these  fugitive  states  of  our  experience ; 
imagiDation  can  re-create  them,  the  tmdcretandiiig  can  digest 
and  arrange  them,  and  from  all  this  labor  Bhall  come  forth  a 
trne,  and  exact,  and  ultimately,  a  complete,  representation  of 
the  original  experience.  All  that  can  be  represented  thus, 
however,  by  any  one  mind,  is  not  the  original  cousciousnees  of 
any  state,  but  that  which  he  can  recall  of  it ;  and  this,  like 
memory  in  other  cases,  however  tmthfol  it  may  be,  is  ever 
inadequate.  No  one  of  these  experiences,  which  move 
across  the  £eld  of  our  vision  more  swiftly  than  the 
lightning's  flash,  can  ever  be  recalled  in  its  whole  detail. 
Something  of  it — its  ehief  and  characteristic  features — indeed, 
we  may,  and  do,  reprodnce ;  but  even  when  we  do  bo,  it  is 
often  in  a  false  order  of  the  phenomena.  Hence,  the  original 
conecionsnees,  though  trnthfnlly  giving  os  all  the  phenomena 
of  intellectnal  action,  is  not  within  reach  of  onr  philosophy. 
We  can  but  follow  at  a  distance,  note  the  sncceseive  flashes 
which  illumine,  one  by  one.  the  several  points  of  our  mental 
horizon,  and  draw  up,  by  a  labored  recollection  and  imperfect 
reproduction  of  our  experience,  a  complete  representation  of 
the  original. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the.proceas  of  such  a  phiIoso[diical 
construction  is  something  entirely  different  from  the  sponta- 
neous and  full,  but  momentary,  consciousness  of  our  original 
experience.  It  differs  from  that  original  in  the  great  features 
that  it  is  always  fallible,  and  otlen  mistaken.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  thought  of  a  philosophy  which,  while  basing  all  its  doc- 
trines apon  consciooeness  as  our  only  antliority,  neglects  to 
discriminate  between  two  snch  different  aspects  of  it,  and 
which  builds  with  this  artificial  consciousness  of  memory,  as 
though  it  were  the  living  and  real  consciousness  of  the  present 
moment}  Such,  however,  has  been  the  habit  of  most  of  onr 
recent  psychological  writers — a  habit  which  acconnts  for  some 
of  the  weakness  of  speculation,  and  for  much  of  the  distrust 
with  which  speculation  is  habitually  received. 

Professor  Porter,  as  we  have  said,  recognizes  fully  the  dis- 
tinction which  we  have  described,  and  estimates  it  at  its  true 
value.     He  draws  oat   the   distinguishing  characteristics  of 
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these  two  fornie  of  cnnacionsnese,  at  some  length,  and  with 
much  distinctneBS ;  and  fhns  one  of  the  di«HnctionB  moBt  fon- 
damental  to  a  sonnd  philosophy  of  the  mind,  receives,  in  his 
exhibition  of  it,  a  clearer  and  more  complete  elucidation  than 
has  anywhere  else  been  given  to  it. 

In  his  general  gronping  of  the  hnman  facnltiee,  Professor 
Porter,  with  most  recent  writers,  discards  the  old  division  into 
the  Intellectnal  and  Active  powers,  and  adopts  a  three-fold 
division  into  the  powers  of  Intellect,  Feeling,  and  Will. 
These,  however,  he  distingnishee  somewhat  differently  from 
Hamilton,  who  combines  Deeire  and  Will  in  the  third  of  these 
groops,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Oonative  Facnltiee.  This  un- 
familiar and  nnhappy  adjnBtment,  which  makes  the  involnn- 
tary  desire,  and  the  absolutely  free  choice,  to  be  facnlties  of  the 
Bame  order,  carries  its  condemnation  with  it  in  the  outlandish 
designation  which  Hamilton  gave  it.  He  complains  that  we 
have  no  accepted  word  to  designate  the  groop,  and  after  ex- 
haaeting  the  Greek  and  Latin  nomenclatures  in  his  vain  search 
for  a  name,  he  can  only  fall  bach  npon  a  translation  of  the 
CDinhrons  German,  "  Bestrdninffs-Vermoffen,^'  the  Anglicized 
reproduction  of  which  gives  him  the  name  "conative  facnl 
ties." 

The  fact,  however,  that  onr  language  famishes  no  name  for 
this  grouping  of  faculties,  ought  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  that  the  group  is  not  a  natural  one.  Had  it  been  a 
daseification  of  real  valne,  and  of  closely  related  facts,  the 
hnmaD  mind  conid  not  have  failed  to  recognize  it.  As  well 
might  a  zoologist  complain  that  we  have  no  word  to  designate 
the  group  which  consists  of  the  Ruminants  and  the  Caraivora; 
the  only  reason  that  we  have  no  such  name  is  that  there  is  no 
BBch  group.  The  combination  is  a  wholly  artiScial  one.  This 
artificial  connection  of  faculties,  which  it  is  of  the  highest  con- 
Beqaence  to  distinguish  from  each  other,  we  are  glad  that 
Professor  Porter  rejects,  though  the  scope  of  his  volnme  does 
not  lead  him  to  dwell  npon  the  distinction. 

In  his  classification  of  tlie  properly  intellectnal  faculties, 
oar  author  follows  Hamilton,  though  again  with  considerable 
diversity.  After  the  Presentative  Faculty,  or  the  power  of 
original  knowledge  through  the  senses,  Hamilton  has  arranged 
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as  coordinate,  the  Conservative  or  Retentive,  the  Reproductive, 
ftnd  the  Representative  Facnlties.  The  distinctione,  however, 
between  them  be  was  anable  eatisfactorilj  to  vindicate.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  a  facnity  of  Retention  which  is  bo  en- 
tirely distinct  from  all  reproduction  of  thought  that  it  acts  not 
in  conecioneness,  bat  ontsideof  it ;  and  Professor  Porter's  keen 
analysis  presents  an  additional  view  which,  decisively  forbids 
the  recognition  of  it.  Wben  a  state  of  oar  experience  is  re- 
produced, however  we  may  call .  it  the  same,  it  is  not  really 
to.  It  is  never  truly  the  same,  but  only  a  similar  state,  which 
we  recall.  As  we  cannot  then  reproduce,  in  literal  troth,  any 
fltate  of  the  past,  it  is  impoeeible  that  we  can  have  retained  it ; 
and  so  the  aJl^^  fact  of  a  distinctively  retentive  facnity  van- 
ishes  at  once. 

This  supposed  faculty  of  Retention,  therefore,  together  with 
those  of  Reproduction  and  Representation,  our  author  com* 
bines  under  the  general  name  of  the  Representative,  a  com* 
prehensive  faculty  of  which  Memory  and  Imagination  are 
simply  distinct  species. 

Subsequently  to  this,  we  have  the  Elaborative  faculty,  or  the 
faculty  of  ihotufht,  that  which  generalizes,  classifies,  and  syste- 
matizes knowledge,  in  its  two  groat  forms  of  dianoetie  and 
noetic.  The  former  is  that  which  ^Ives  ns  knowledge  through 
tile  medium  of  intervening  conceptions — the  reasoning  power  ; 
while  the  latter  is  that  which  furnishes  the  great  intuitions 
that  snpply  the  laws  and  conceptions  which  govern  the  ander- 
standing  in  its  work — the  Regulative  faculty  of  Hamilton. 

lu  discussing  the  first  of  these  comprehensive  divisions — the 
Presentative  Faculty — Professor  Porter  enters  into  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception. 
Hia  account  of  this  subject  is  very  minute  and  extended,  and 
carries  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  to  great  completeness. 
Prominent  am<>nng  the  conditions  of  perception,  is  the  activity 
of  the  mind  itself,  as  the  great  agent  in  the  process.  However 
the  proper  antecedents  of  sensation  may  afiect  the  physical 
organ  through  which  perception  takes  place,  there  is  no  result 
in  conscioaeneea  witliout  the  essential  condition  of  an  active 
exercise  of  the  mind  itself.  Sense-perception,  in  every  form, 
is  an  effect  of  the  mind's  own  activity,  exerted  upon  materials 
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Bnpplied  by  the  impreea  of  external  objects  upon  tbe  oi^ans 
of  the  body,  and  particniarly  apoo  the  nervons  Bystem.  The 
striking  of  the  clock,  or  the  tread  of  passing  footsteps,  is  un- 
heard by  the  student  absorbed  in  hie  booke ;  the  fatigue  of 
Btanding  is  nnperceived  by  the  hearer  entranced  by  the  orator ; 
even  the  pain  of  a  wound  is  uufelt  by  the  soldier  excited  by 
the  inlereBt  of  a  battle.  Unleee  the  mind  is  in  a  condition  to 
direct  its  own  attention  to  the  physical  antecedents  of  sense- 
perception,  there  la  no  seosation,  and  no  perception,  no  trans- 
lition  of  those  physical  conditions  into  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  phenomena  of  knowledge  or  thought. 

This  principle  was  very  distinctly  recognized  by  Dr.  Beid, 
afi  it  had  aleo  been  by  others  before  him,  and  with  great  jnst- 
ness  of  appreciation  in  some  of  its  important  applications. 
Its  value  as  a  psychological  principle  ie  very  great.  In  the 
more  advanced  regions  of  metaphysics  it  can  hardly  bo  over- 
estimated. It  is  of  tbe  highest  importance  in  the  elucidation 
of  our  idea  of  caneation,  and  in  this  relation  it  has  been 
amply  recognized  and  insisted  npon  by  the  better  class  of  the 
French  psychologists,  particularly  Koyer  Collard  and  Maine  do 
Biran.  Bnt  in  this  important  application  to  the  philosophy 
of  sense-perception,  it  has  received  from  recent  writers  scarcely 
any  adequate  acknowledgment.  The  truth  is  one  which 
it  ia  impossible  to  deny,  when  clearly  presented,  yet  scarcely 
any  one  of  our  current  treatises  makes  any  distinct  allnaioa  to 
it.  The  general  strain  of  specnlation  quietly  assumes  and 
repeats  that  in  sensation  the  mind  ia  passive — a  simple  recip- 
ieat  of  impreesionsfrom  without.  Whole  schools  of  material- 
istic philosophers,  reasoning  upon  the  recent  views  of  the 
doctrine  of  forces,  coolly  construct  their  theories  upon  the 
assumption  that  external  impression  is  the  whole  and  sole 
cause,  and  affords  a  sufficient  explanation,  of  the  phenomena 
of  perception.  Other  schools  hold  a  physiological  view, 
which  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of  thought,  by  the  growth 
aod  modification  of  nerve  cells  in  the  brain  ;  such  are  Herbert 
Speucer  and  Bain.  Others,  again,  like  Herbart  in  Ger- 
many, adopt  a  purely  spiritual  scheme  of  the  aseociational 
philosophy,  which,  denying  all  powers  or  activities  in  the  soul 
itself,  considers  thonght  only  a  reaction  within  us  against  the 
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impreesLon  of  objects  withoat,  and  espIaiDB  our  psychical 
phenomena  by  the  varieties  of  combioation  wliicb  ariBe  among 
similar  reactione. 

Now,  the  sufficient  answer  to  all  these  systems  is  found  in 
the  truth  that  the  mind  is  an  active  originator  of  knowledge 
and  thongb:,  and  that  all  its  iotellectual  states  are  the  products 
of  this,  its  great  and  characteristic  spiritual  endowment.  Tlie 
conception  is  one  of  varied  applications  and  of  the  highest 
value,  and  Professor  Porter  will  have  performed  a  service  of 
the  utmost  utility,  if  he  succeeds  in  making  it  familiar. 

In  pursuing  his  analysis  of  the  subject,  the  author  enters 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  process,  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  results  in  knowledge,  of  sense-perception.  He 
finds  in  sensation  not  only  a  feeling,  or  subjective  state  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  but  a  state  of  knowledge  also.  We  not  only 
feel,  but  know,  in  every  sensation.  The  phenomenon  is  con- 
nected with  our  nervous  organization  called  the  sensorium, 
and  every  setisatiun  involves  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  soul 
as  connected  with  this  material  structure.  Moreover,  the 
mind  necessarily  locates  its  sensations,  fixes  them  in  some 
definite  part  of  this  organism,  and  these  facts  give  ns  a  knowl- 
edge of  space  relations  In  sensation. 

In  perception  proper  there  is  more  than  this.  There  is 
always  an  objective  knowledge  of  the  non-ego.  This  latter 
element — the  non-ego— ii  distinguished  into  several  kinds: 
there  is  first,  the  sensorinm,  the  organism  of  nerves,  connected 
with  the  body,  whicli  is  distinct  from  the  pore  spirit ;  there  is 
the  body,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  sensorinm  as  some- 
thing more  external;  and  there  is  the  outer  world  of  matter. 
The  analysis  which  discriminates,  with  constant  care  of  accu- 
racy, between  these  closely  related  nan-egoa,  is  a  marvel 
of  nicety,  and  requires  a  constant  stretch  of  attention  to  fol- 
low it. 

The  non-ego  known  in  perception  proper  is,  however,  the 
same  which  is  known  in  sensation — the  extended  sensorium. 
The  difference  is,  that  wliile  in  sensalion  we  know  the  organ- 
ism as  afiected,  we  know  the  mind  as  sentient;  in  perception 
we  know  the  same  organism  only,  but  the  mind  knows  iteetf 
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as  percipient.  The  distinction  is,  perhaps,  rather  ehadowy, 
and  will  hardly  be  recognized  without  some  patient  re- 
flection. 

In  coinmOD  with  Hamilton  and  McOosb  in  England,  and 
with  Mailer  and  the  ph;aiologiete  in  tieruiany.  Professor  Por- 
ter confines  oar  original  knowledge  of  the  non  ego  to  a  know- 
ledge of  oar  own  eeDSorinin,  aa  affected  in  sensation ;  and 
makes  all  onr  specific  knowledge  of  external  objects  to  con- 
sist in  what  have  been  called  tbe  acquired  perc^tions.  The 
large  and  constantly  increasing  field  assigned,  iu  modern 
psychology,  to  this  method  of  knowing,  here  reaches  its  limit. 
It  becomes  probable  that  the  original  element  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  outer  world,  does  not  involve  even  tbe  smallest 
perception  of  anything  extenml  to  ourselves,  but  only  of  that 
extended  sensorinm  in  which  tbe  mind  and  the  body  are  con- 
joined. All  onr  knowledge  of  anything  beyond  thie,  is  the 
result  of  processes  of  observation  and  induction,  carried  on  ia 
onr  earliest  years,  and  gradually  advancing  from  the  Bmallest 
conceivable  minimnm  of  distinct  knowledge  in  an  infant's 
conscionenees,  through  discrirainatione  of  constantly  inoreaning 
power  and  extent,  to  the  distinct  cognition  of  the  visible  reali- 
ties which  surround  ns.  The  complex  process  by  which  this 
vast  Btmctnre  of  knowledge  is  built  up  upon  its  obscure  and 
hidden  foundation,  is  traced  with  the  keenest  analysis  and 
the  most  patient  thought,  till  the  completed  result  stands  fully 
before  ns.  We  are  told,  in  the  light  of  the  best  physiological 
researches,  how  the  obscure  muscular  and  vital  sensations, 
which  take  place  within  ns,  and  whoee  very  existence  bae  been 
but  recently  recognized  in  our  analysis,  give  to  tbe  infant  the 
fundamental  knowledge  of  its  own  sensorium;  how  eubae- 
qnently  it  comes  to  distinguish,  by  touch,  the  existence  and 
extent  of  its  owu  body ;  how  it  passes  from  this  to  the  recog- 
nition of  another  non-ego,  which,  though  extended,  like  the 
body,  is  wholly  external,  and  gives  no  answering  sensation 
when  touched  by  tbe  hand,  as  every  part  of  the  body  infalli- 
bly does ;  how  it  learns  to  recognize  visibly  its  own  hands,  the 
measures  of  all  its  other  knowledge  of  distance  or  depth ;  how 
from  the  measure  of  the  hand  and  the  body,  combined  with 
the  intimations  of  color  and  form  given   to  the  sight,  it  learns 
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to  set  ap  a  field  of  view,  in  which  near  objects  take  |their  ap- 
propriate places;  how  another,  and  another,  acqtilgittou  of  the 
same  kind,  enable  it  gradual);  to  extend  its  visual  perceptions 
to  remoter  dietanceB;  till,  at  length,  the  whole  landscape,  to 
the  far  horizon,  is  intelligibly  conceived  and  projected  before 
it,  and  the  mind  learning  how  to  use  one  clasB  of  perceptions 
to  supply  the  detects  of  another,  becomes  so  prompt  and  rapid 
in  judging,  that  the  acquired  perceptions  of  eight,  of  sound, 
and  of  smell,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  original, 
and  the  external  world  asserts  its  reality,  and  displays  its 
character,  with  complete  distinctness,  and  with  irre«istibld 
power,  to  ns. 

This  account  of  sense- perception,  the  most  extended  and 
elaborate  which  onr  English  philosophy  contains,  is  follow- 
ed by  a  critical  history  of  speculative  opinion  on  this  topic 
The  author  sketches,  in  a  brief  summary,  the  whole  literature 
of  the  subject,  from  the  early  Greek  pliilosopbers  to  those  of 
the  present  time;  and  notes  the  advancing  clearness  of  opinion 
which  marks  the  history,  together  with  the  erroneous  su^es- 
tions  which  have  come  in  at  different  periods  to  mislead  specu- 
lation. As  he  comes  down  to  the  writers  of  our  own  time, 
his  expositions  become  more  full ;  and  every  great  writer  who 
has  influenced  philosophic  views  is  critically  expounded  and 
weighed.  The  chapter  gives  a  most  iuteresting  and  lucid 
statement  of  all  the  important  theories ;  and  affords  to  the 
student  an  intelligent  estimate  which  is  of  the  highest  valae. 
It  condenses  into  a  brief  compass  an  amount  of  learning  wliich 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Hamilton ;  and  displays  a  vigor  of 
grasp  which  must  give  the  author  a  very  high  rank  amoug  onr 
philosophic  authorities. 

Tliis  discussion  of  sense-perception  is  followed  by  an  equally 
complete  account  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  as  parts 
of  the  great  Representative  faculty.  The  accoaiit  is  full  and 
clear,  and  discriminates  usefully  the  several  principles  by 
which,  as  some  say,  ideas  are  associated  in  the  mind,  but  as 
our  author  prefers  to  say,  the  mind  associates  ideas.  This 
mode  of  conceiving  still  keeps  prominent  the  activity  of  the 
mind  in  the  process;  though  in  some  of  his  expressious  re- 
lating to  the  phantasy  or  lower  form  of  imagiuation,  the  idea 
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of  apaflsivitf  eeems  to  be  expreesed  iu  a  way  not  quit*  con- 
sietent  with  that  leading  conception.  There  is,  we  believe,  a 
mental  activity  in  exerciee,  even  when  the  pictures  of  external 
thinge  pase  dreamily  before  the  mind's  lietlese  eye,  no  lees  than 
when  the  mind  nerveit  itself  fur  effort,  and  labors  to  adjust  and 
complete  some  difficnit  conception.  But  thtB  is  a  minor  matter. 
Thifi  diecuBsion  of  the  reproduction  of  the  ideas  of  our 
sense- perception,  is  followed  by  another,  in  which  the  author 
gives  account  of  the  process  of  elaborative  thonght.  This,  too, 
ia  very  com))rehensive.  He  describes  the  process  by  which 
the  mind  forms  oonoepfs,  or  universal  ideas.  Sense-jjcrception 
gives  ns  only  individual  objects,  and  the  representiitive  faculty 
can  only  reproduce  these ;  before  our  knowledge  can  rieo  to 
its  highest  forms,  these  ideas  n«ed  to  he  generalized,  so  as  to 
represent  not  individuals,  bnt  classes  of  things.  Tlio  process 
by  which  our  more  elementary  knowledge  undergoes  this  fruit- 
ful change,  is  described  at  length,  the  nature  of  the  concept 
fnlly  explained,  and  its  use  in  reasoning  pointed  out  with  great 
clearness. 

Professor  Porter  here  enters  into  a  careful  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  reasoning  process,  both  deductive  and  inductive ; 
and  holds  a  vigorous  argnment  with  Mr.  John  Stuart  Hill. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mill  maintains  a  peculiar  view  of 
the  syllogiam,  and  contends  that  we  do  not,  in  deduction,  de> 
rive  a  particular  conclusion  frqm  a  general  truth ;  bnt  that  the 
general  truth  is  only  the  formula,  acdrding  to  which  we  have 
drawn  particular  conclusions  before,  and  may  at  any  time  do 
BO  again.  The  truth  that  "  all  men  are  mortal,"  is  not  a 
general  truth  from  which  we  derive  the  speciiic  truth  that 
"  A.  B.  is  mortal ;"  because  we  can  know  enough  to  afiirrn  tliat 
all  men  are  mortal,  only  by  recognizing  previously  the  mor- 
taUty  of  each  individual.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  onr 
author  shows  that  the  basis  of  deduction  is  quite  different  from 
eitber  of  those  which  are  here  suggested.  We  do  not  infer, 
eitlier,  according  to  a  mere  general  formula,  or  from  a  mere 
geueral  fact;  but  upon  the  convicti'in  of  a  reality  which  goes 
touch  deeper  into  the  nature  of  things.  The  Judgments  that 
"all  swans  are  white,"  and  that  "  all  swans  eat,"  were  at  one 
time  equally  true  in  the  experience  of  men;  but  the  latter 
VOL.  xxvin.  9 
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rests  on  a  basis  of  conviction  very  differ«nt  from  that  which 
anpporta  the  former.  We  may  call  it  the  rolatioD  of  premise 
to  coDclasion  ;  that  reason  which  goTerns  thought.  We  infer 
that  the  ewan  of  Anstralia  will  eat,  with  a  coafideoce  with 
which  we  cannot  infer  that  it  is  white.  The  groand  of  this 
certftintj  of  aeeurance  lies  in  the  fact  of  onr  belief  that  a  cas- 
ual relation  is  expressed  in  the  general  truth.  Without  this, 
inference  mnst  always  be  nncertain.  The  truth  that  "all 
magnets  attract  iron,"  means  more  wlien  employed  in  reason- 
ing, than  it  explicitly  declares.  It  is  taken  to  mean  that  there 
is  a  causative  connection  between  the  two  terms,  which  gives 
a  validity  to  the  syllogism  by  which  we  conclude  from  the 
universal  to  the  particular  truth,  that  '*  this  magnet  attracts 
uron." 

In  regard  to  induction,  our  author  maintains  a  similar  con- 
troversy with  the  same  great  school  of  thinkers.  He  endeavors 
to  show — as  indeed  Mr.  Mill's  concessions  render  it  quit« 
practicable  to  show — that  npon  the  current  theory  of  induc- 
tion, which  views  it  as  the  mere  registration  of  phenomena,  it 
is  qnite  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
process.  The  inductive  philosopher  is  evermore  compelled  to 
assome  premises  which  affirm  the  uniformity  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  the  unvarying  similarity  of  that  future  of 
which  we  can  have  had  no  experience,  to  tlie  familiar  past  of 
onr  knowledge.  In  assigning  causes,  he  is  obliged  to  assume 
a  law  of  parsimony,  for  which  he  can  show  no  reason.  That 
uniformity  of  operation  which  his  principles  assert,  must  be 
believed,  before  any  induction  can  be  made  ;  when  causes  are 
snggeeted,  the  one  simple  cause  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  many 
conspiring  or  couflicting  ones.  Why  these  assumptions  are 
always  to  be  made,  the  inductive  reasoner  cannot  ex- 
plain. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  universal  conclusion  rests 
absolutely  upon  a  single  observation.  Only  one  specimen  of 
a  mineral  is  analyzed  to  determine  the  chemical  composition, 
only  one  crystal  is  meaeared,  to  decide  the  form,  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  new  species.  The  specific  characters  of  a  new 
animal  or  plant  are  confidently  announced  from  an  examina- 
tion of  a  single  individual.  Even  when  numerous  observations 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  a  truth,  the  objection  yet  remains 
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that  but  a  few  of  the  innumerable  facts  of  oatare  have  beeu  ac- 
corotely  ezamiaed  ;  and  that  itie  only.b;  aesaming  that  those 
which  have  been  iuveatigated  are  types  of  all  the  rest,  that  we 
can  extend  oar  codcIdsjod  a  single  step  beyond  oar  enumera- 
tion of  particnlare.  In  all  caees,  the  general  nniformit;  of 
nature  has  to  be  postulated,  before  the  inductive  procees  can 
be  made  available  for  an  extension  of  our  knowledge  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  actual  observ&tion. 

Now,  of  this  principle,  on  which  induction  absolntely  rests, 
it  can  offer  no  vindication.  Every  inductive  generalization  of 
science  arieee  from  it,  and  depends  upon  it.  The  principle 
itself  is  wholly  incapable,  therefore,  of  inductive  proof.  The 
indactive  reawner  must  find  the  vindication  of  his  philosophy, 
outside  of  the  limits  of  hb  science ;  and  in  philosophical 
principles  wholly  different  from  those  that  indaction  can 
establish. 

Sach  principles  Prof.  Porter  endeavors  to  point  out  He 
maintains  that  we  have  a  belief  of  causation  in  nature;  and 
that  on  this  gronad  we  are  able  at  once  to  affirm  the  univer- 
sality of  natnre's  operations.  The  same  cause  will  of  course 
produce  the  same  effects;  aud  when  we  have  once  established 
the  causal  connection  between  an  antecedent  and  a  group  of 
pbenon:iena,  we  are  abundantly  justified  in  extending  our  con- 
clusion to  all  similar  causes  throughont  the  realm  of  nature. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  believe  in  an  intelligent  author  of 
Dftture,  whose  operations  are  intelligible  to  as  on  the  ground 
of  the  similarity  of  our  intellectual  natures  to  His.  As  our 
intelligence  always  prefers  few  and  simple  arrangements  to 
more  complicated  ones,  we  attribute  the  same  intelligent 
I'reference  to  Him  as  the  guiding  principle  of  Hie  great  ope- 
rations. We  are  thas  enabled  to  vindicate  onr  preference  of 
the  few  and  simple,  over  the  supposition  of  many  and  in- 
volved causes ;  and  to  justify  those  methods  of  procedure  to 
which  scientific  induction  owes  the  whole  possibility  of  its 
achievements,  but  which  it  is  unable  to  vindicate. 

The  whole  discussion  of  the  reasoning  process  is  full  of 
BCDte  discrimination,  and  will  do  mncii  both  to  suggest  inquiry 
and  to  disseminate  just  views. 

The  account  upon  which  onr  author  next  enters,  "  of  Intui- 
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tioHB  sDd  of  Intuitive  Knowledge,"  constitutea,  perhaps,  the 
diBtingaisbing  feature  of  the  -work.  The  great  importance  of 
thu  subject,  einbraving  as  it  does  the  fundamental  priuciplee  of 
human  knowledge  and  belief, — the  confused  and  nnBcientific 
state  of  opinion,  even  among  thinkers  of  generally  just  views, — 
and  the  veliement  opposition  of  what  is  perhaps  the  moat 
active  and  persistent  school  of  English  psychologists, — all  con- 
tribute to  impart  great  interest  to  the  discussion.  Prof. 
Porter  aims  not  only  to  eunmerate  the  several  truths  which 
may  be  affirmed  as  intuitions,  bnt  to  give  to  the  whole  discus- 
sion a  strictly  scientific  character,  by  the  employment  of  those 
critical  methods  which  constitute  the  highest  form  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge.  He  shows  that  there  are — recognized 
under  a  great  variety  of  names,  and  in  all  the  history  of  ' 
philosophy — certain  primary,  fundamental  judgments  of  our 
intelligence,  which  we  term  first  principles.  These  judgments 
are  not  first  in  the  chronological  order  of  our  acquisitions,  nor 
are  they  ultimates  tu  which  we  can  trace  back,  as  to  original 
premises,  all  our  reasoning;  they  are  principles  which  stand 
"first  in  tlte  order  of  rational  or  logical  importance  f"  and 
are  distinguished  ae  ori^nal,  necessary,  and  universal, — quali- 
ties which  serve  as  criteria  to  test  their  reality. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  the  method  of  their  development 
in  the  mind.  Reverting  to  one  of  the  earlier  detemiinations 
of  the  work,  he  reminds  ns  that  all  knowledge  is  a  knowledge 
of  Being,  and  of  its  relationt  /  that  is,  of  some  existing 
thing,  together  with  the  circnmstanees  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  things.  The  process  of  onr  knowing  is 
then  sketched  analytically  as  follows : 

First,  we  linow  certain  concrL-te  and  individnal  things; 
next,  we  know  them  under  relations  of  form,  color,  properties, 
means,  ends,  &c. ;  then,  we  abstract  and  generalize,  and  know 
the  relations  by  themselves,  as  roundness,  redness,  past  and 
future,  power,  adaptation  ;  further,  we  critically  examine  the 
process  of  generalization  itself,  and  thus  discern  these  relations 
to  be  the  fundamental  elements  of  all  philosophical  or  scien- 
tific knowledge ;  and  lastly,  we  know  the  correlated  objects  of 
these  relations,  the  infinites  of  space  and  time,  and  the  abso- 
lutes of  causation  and  adaptation. 
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Onr  aathor  then  teste  these  altiDiatee,  and  determineB  them 
to  possess  those  characters  of  rieceeeity  and  nniversality  which 
are  the  proper  criteria  of  primary  truths. 

Next  follows  a  critical  history  of  specniative  opinion  on 
this  sabject,  which  deals  with  all  the  modern  theories  of  intiii- 
tive  trntb,  particolarly  with  those  of  Kant  and  Hamilton.  He 
describee  and  censnree  by  asenmptions  wholly  gronndless  and 
grataitons,  the  procedure  by  which  these  and  other  writers 
firBt  exclnde  the  possibility  of  any  knowledge  of  these  reali- 
ties ;  and  then  endeavor  to  bring  them  back  into  our  posses- 
sion by  a  principle  of  Faith. 

These  intuitive  truths,  thus  vindicated  as  of  oar  absohite 
knowledge,  are  then  classified  as  constitating  three  dietingnish- 
able  gronpe,  viz.  the  Formal,  the  Mathematical,  and  the 
Seal. 

Of  these,  the  first,  the  Formal  intnitions  or  categories,  are 
those  which  enter  into  all  forms  of  our  knowledge.  The  first 
great  idea  is  that  of  being,  the  most  fundamental  of  all,  aa 
applicable  to  everything  wbiuh  exists,  and  the  most  abstract 
of  all  possible  concepts.  When  conceived  abstractly,  it  is 
wholly  indeterminate;  and  can  neither  he  defined  nor  repre- 
sented by  any  image  to  the  tnind.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
represented  by  Hegel  as  wholly  void  of  content  of  meaning. 
His  starting  point  is,  that  the  conception  of  being  in  the  ab- 
stract, is  equal  to  Nothing.  Against  this  view,  Prof.  Porter 
contends  that  the  conception  is  not  without  signification  ;  that 
it  derives  its  meaning  from  the  concrete  things  of  which  it  is 
affirmed  ;  and  that  it  has  really  the  most  extensive  meaning  of 
all  onr  conceptions,  however  it  may  be  incapable  of  analysis. 
His  strictures  upon  Hegel's  view,  and  his  indication  of  the 
point  at  which  it  wanders  from  the  tme  conception  of  being, 
form  a  fine,  ingenious  criticism,  and  afibrd  a  happy  and  satis- 
factory reply  to  a  great  and  pregnant  error. 

Other  categories  of  the  formal  claes  are  those  of  substance, 
and  attribute,  and  of  diversity,  and  identity. 

The  second  class  of  categories,  or  the  Mathematical,  em- 
braces the  intuitions  of  Space  and  Time,  in  which  bodies 
exist  and  endure.  These  conceptions  give  us  the  relations  of 
here  and  therf,  of  now  and  then;  relatione  which  l>ocome 
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generalized,  and  are  affirmed  of  many  objects.  These  con- 
cepts are  diGCUBsed  nnder  two  forms,  ae  concepts  of  magrdtude, 
with  ite  elements  of  point,  line,  enrface,  solid,  &c.,  and  ae  con- 
cepts of  number^  with  its  elements  of  the  unit,  the  aam,  the 
difference,  &c  The  application  of  mathematical  conceptions 
to  material  phenomena,  is  shown  to  take  place,  as  Trendelen- 
burg has  proved,  by  means  of  motion. 

Space  and  lime  are  then  shown  to  be  infinite  and  uncon- 
ditioned, while  beings  and  events  are  limited  and  conditioned. 
These  infinites  cannot  bo  conceived  as  limited,  except  in  con- 
nection with  extended  bodies  and  occnrring  events,  to  which 
limitation  of  conrse  belougs.  Extension  and  duration  cannot 
be  conceived  to  pertain  to  Space  and  Time,  p^  ae,  bnt  only 
to  objects  and  events.  This  truth,  the  anthor  applies  in  a 
very  instructive  and  useful  way.  He  shows  that  the  anti- 
iiomies  of  Eant,  and  the  contradictions  of  Hamilton,  alleged 
to  arise  from  oar  conception  of  these  infinites,  grow  out  of 
the  attempt  to  constrne  space  and  time  to  the  imagination,  by 
means  of  conceptions  of  magnitude  and  duration,  which  do 
not  belong  to  them.  It  is  not  out  of  the  infinites  themselves 
that  such  contradictions  emerge,  but  out  of  the  vain  attempt 
to  bring  them  under  the  measurements  of  quantity,  nnder 
which  we  are  wont  to  conceive  of  limited  objects  and  events 
occurring  in  them. 

Upon  the  third  class,  that  of  the  Real  Intuitions,  Professor 
Porter  bestows  much  attention.  He  annoances  the  principle 
of  Causation  as  follows:  "  Every  event  is  produced  by  the  act 
of  some  agent  or  agents,  which,  with  respect  to  the  effect,  are 
called  its  cause  or  its  causes."  He  reasserts  the  distinction 
which  Mill  has  assailed,  between  a  cause  and  the  conditions  of 
its  activity,  called  occasions ;  tests  the  truth  of  his  statements 
by  the  criteria  of  primary  cognitions ;  vindicates  the  concep- 
tion against  the  doctrine  of  a  merely  uniform  sequence,  as 
maintained  by  Hume  and  Mill ;  and  discusses  Hamilton's 
whole  Conapectu*  of  theories  of  Causation.  The  view  of 
Maine  de  Biran,  the  most  suggestive  and  accurate  to  bo  fonnd 
in  the  whole  range  of  speculation,  is  exhibited  with  some  de- 
tail ;  and  is  accepted  substantially  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
idea  in  our  mental  experience.     The  method,  however,  by 
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which  that  writer  wonld  extend  the  concepiioD  of  causation 
&om  the  Bpbere  of  onr  own  ezperience,  over  the  whole  realm 
of  natare,  by  a  "  oataral  indnctioo,"  is  not  deemed  eatis- 
factory.  It  exhibite  no  siifficient  ground  for  tlie  transt'er  of 
the  conception  from  the  world  within,  to  that  without  us. 
Some  a  priori  law,  or  necessitf  of  thought,  can  alone  give 
validity  to  the  process ;  and  thie  we  have,  in  a  direct  intuition 
of  caneatioR. 

In  prosecuting  hia  inqniiy  into  these  great  inruitiona  of 
reality,  Professor  Porter  next  maintains  that  the  mind  in- 
tuitively knows  a  "final  canse"  as  pervading  all  existence: 
the  principle  of  adaptation  is  "a  neceteary  and  a  priori 
truth."  This  affirmarion  of  a  design  in  nature,  he  holds  to  he, 
not  a  conviction  derived  from  experience,  but  an  apriori  law 
of  Ihonght;  a  trnth  which  finds,  not  its  origin,  but  only  its 
confirmation,  in  observed  facts. 

The  chief  ground  on  which  this  as^tertion  rests,  is  fonnd  In 
the  fact  already  adverted  to,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
any  rational  view  of  the  aniverse  by  the  human  mind,  and 
mnat  be  assumed  as  the  only  basis  of  indnctive  generalization. 
The  great  axiom  of  science  must  be,  that  "  in  the  universe, 
objectively  considered,  there  is  an  intelligent  and  wise  adapta- 
tion of  powers  and  laws  to  rational  ends,  and  that  the  same  is 
true  of  the  relation  of  the  universe  to  the  knowing  mind." 
Iliis  thesis  he  defends  at  lengtli  against  all  supposable  ob- 
jections, and  enforces  with  great  eopiouaness  of  illustration. 
His  argument  to  this  end  will  command  attention,  and  the 
snggestion  is  worthy  of  great  respect.  We  could  most  earnest- 
ly wish  it  true.  It  would  afford  the  happiest  simplification  of 
our  theories,  and  give  a  most  gratifying  distinctness  and  cer- 
tainty to  our  views.  We  have  some  doubts,  however,  of  its 
correctness,  and  cannot  feel  sure  that  the  claim  can  be  so  sub- 
stantiated as  to  demand  acceptance  for  the  idea  with  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  the  primitive  and  necessary  affir- 
mations of  our  intelligence.  Sh'juld  fntnre  thinkers  coincide 
in  the  adoption  of  this  view — provided  that  it  is  not  as  a  re- 
source  to  reasoners  driven  from  the  field  of  a  posteriori  think- 
ing— it  will  be  greatly  to  oar  author's  honor  to  have  suggested 
afid  vindicated  it. 
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Of  the  natnre  of  the  inSnite,  Prof.  Porter  does  not  hold 
with  Hninilton  that  the  conception  is  a  purely  negative  one. 
It  is  negative  only  in  form.  He  deems  it  a  positive  and  real 
element  of  our  knowledge,  thongh  stated,  as  all  knowledge 
may  be,  under  a  negative  aspect  or  reWtion.  We  can,  he 
thinks,  have  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  infinite ;  and,  against 
Herbert  Spencer,  he  maintains  that  we  not  only  can  know 
that  it  is,  but  also  what  it  is.  His  argument  on  this  latter 
point,  we  have  no  donbt  will  be  esteemed  valid  and  conclusive 
by  the  great  body  of  thinkers. 

In  concluding  our  notice,  which  has  ran  beyond  the  limit 
originally  assigned  it,  we  feel  that  we  have  expressed"  but  in- 
adequately the  appreciation  in  which  Professor  Porter's  work 
deserves  to  be  held.  We  lay  down  the  volume  with  a  senti- 
ment of  respect  and  admiration  for  his  earnest  zeal,  and  hia 
wide  attainments,  which  we  have  seldom  felt  towards  an 
American  author.  In  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  and  in 
elaborate  faithfulness  of  execution,  the  work  is  far  before 
any  other  in  our  language.  The  only  error  of  any  magni- 
tude which  we  have  noticed,  amid  all  its  ample  variety  of  illus- 
tration, occurs  upon  page  596,  in  a  statement  which  describes 
the  fossil  animals  discovered  by  Cuvier  in  the  Paris  basin,  as 
predaciova,  and  refers  them  to  the  drift  or  aUvmnm,;  other- 
wise the  author's  judicious  handling  of  the  topics  discussed,  is 
as  conspicuous  as  the  vigor  of  his  graap.  Tliere  is,  moreover, 
an  impartiality  of  statement  in  the  discussion  of  theories  hostile 
to  his  own,  and  a  discrimination  of  the  elements  of  truth  that 
mingle  with  the  errors  he  opposes,  which  must  ensure  confi- 
dence and  give  weight  to  his  strictures. 

For  such  a  labor  of  years,  and  such  an  example  of  enihn- 
eiaem  in  tlie  pursuit  of  abstract  truth,  the  author's  countrymen 
may  well  be  proud  of  him.  We  suspect  that  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  an  aim  so  high  and  so  well  sustained,  will  rank 
him,  perhaps,  foremost  among  our  American  scholars,  in  the 
loftiest  and  most  difficult  walk  of  investigation. 
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AmcLK   VL— THE   PRESBYTERIAN    DISRUPTION    OF 
1638. 

A  SisUfry  of  the  New  School,  and  of  the  quegUona  involved 
ift  the  ditruipUon  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1838. 
By  Saicdel  J.  Baibd,  D.  D.  Philadelphia :  Claxtuo,  Rem- 
tea  &  Haffelfinger.     13ino.     pp.  564. 

In  Dr.  Ssmnel  J.  Baird's  "  History  of  the  New  School,** 
(here  is  mach  more  than  the  writer  is  probably  aware  of. 
While  it  pnrportB  to  give  only  the  history  of  one  party,  its 
diief  value  is  that  it  gives  an  interior  view  of  the  history  of 
the  other  party.  At  the  same  time  it  illnstrates,  in  a  beaoti- 
folly  DDconscions  way,  the  ineradicable  infirmities,  nut  in- 
deed of  the  Preebyterian  polity  abstractly  considered,  b«t  of 
the  concrete  system  which  bears  that  name  in  Scotland  and  in 
die  United  States.  T)ie  indaBtrions  and  earnest  anthor  of  this 
volume,  with  no  thonght  of  exhibiting  anything  else  than  the 
portentODS  heresies  and  the  neiarions  intentions  of  "  the  New 
School,"  is  all  the  while,  from  first  to  last,  spreading  before 
his  readers  the  most  abnodant  materials  lor  a  judgment  con- 
cerning the  practical  value  of  that  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
ve  find  portrayed  in  a  certain  other  volntne  known  as  "  the 
Presbyterian  Book."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  work  will 
obtain  a  wide  circulation  ;  so  that  the  lessons  which  it  gives, 
on  the  pending  question  of  "  Preebyterian  Rennion,"  may  bo 
inwardly  digeated  by  all  who  have  any  part  to  perform  in  that 
transaction. 

We  are  far  from  certifying  the  accnracy  of  this  History  in 
■11  its  details,  especially  when  the  anthor  nndertakes  to  repre- 
sent the  actions  and  motives  of  Congr^ationalists  or  New 
School  Presbyterians.  When  he  tells  ns  what  the  men  of  his 
own  party,  contemporary  with  himself,  have  said  and  done, 
and  hov  they  felt,  we  rarely  find  occasion  to  distrnat  his  testi- 
mony. But,  in  other  cases,  his  ignorance  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  his  partisan  or  sectarian  prejudice,  overcomes  his 
good  intentions,  and  causes  him  to  deviate  from  historical 
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truth.  As  wfl  proceed  we  tnaj  have  occasion  to  indicate  some 
instances  of  his  inaccoracj.  The  value  of  the  book,  however, 
does  not  depend  on  the  exactness  of  its  statements  concerning 
the  doctrines,  the  actions,  or  the  motives  of  men  obnoxions  to 
the  author's  dislike.  Its  usefnlnees  may  even  be  the  greater, 
if  the  evident  fact  is  that  the  author's  ecclesiasticism,  in  its 
combination  with  hia  theology,  has  made  it  impoesible  (at 
least  in  the  sense  of  moral  inability)  for  him  to  avoid  such 
misrepresentation  of  facts  and  of  persons.  Just  tor  that 
reason  do  we  commend  the  book  to  the  carefnl  attention  of 
all  who  have  any  interest  in  the  inquiry  whether  the  proposed 
return  of  the  exscinded  New  School  Presbyterians  to  an 
organic  union  with  the  body  from  which  (to  their  great  relief) 
they  were  expelled  thirty  years  ago,  will  be  likely  to  resalt  in 
peace  and  in  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.  In  a 
former  Article  we  ventnred  to  snggest  that  the  old  breed*  of 
heresy-hunters  is  not  yet  extinct.  To  any  New  School  Prea- 
byterian,  simple  enough  to  entertain  a  doubt  on  that  point,  we 
say,  read  Baird's  "  History  of  the  New.  School,"  and  judge 
whether  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  for  you  to  be  where  he 
conid  assail  yon  with  an  ecclesiastical  prusecntion. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  then,  to  controvert  Dr.  Baird's  theo- 
logical propositions,  nor  to  inquire  how  far  his  intrepretationa 
of  the  Bible  and  of  "  the  standards  "  are  accepted  by  repre- 
sentative men  in  his  own  "denomination."  Nor  do  we  in- 
tend to  correct,  otherwise  than  incidentally,  the  historical 
errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  here  and  there.  Whoever 
may  write  the  history  of  the  conflicts  which  brought  aboat 
the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  body  thirty  years  ^o — 
whether  we  have  the  Old  School  version  of  the  story  by  Dr. 
Baird  or  Dr.  H(Jdge,  or  the  New  School  version  of  it  by  Dr. 
Gillett — the  main  facts  are  the  same  in  every  version ;  and 
the  light  which  they  shed  not  only  on  the  pending  question  of 
Presbyterian  reconstruction,  but  on  all  schemes  for  bringing 
the  churches  of  Christ  into  an  ot^anized  and  governed  unity, 
is  essentially  the  same. 

What  caused  that  "  dismption  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli 

*  Tha  vord  wu  oddly  muprinted  "  creed."    See  Kaw  EDgUndar,  1B6B,  p.  ASS. 
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in  18381"  The  Bimpleet  auswer  to  the  qneetion  is  the  only 
rearonable  answer.  Is  there  anybody  at  all  acqnainted  with 
the  leading  facts,  who  does  not  know  what  caused  that  dis- 
mptiont  The  PreebyteriaD  Church  was  torn  asunder  be- 
cause, from  the  beginning,  it  had  ioclnded  two  parties  who 
conld  not  permanently  walk  tof^ether  in  the  bonds  of  that 
oi^uisation.  What  was  called  the  Old  School  party,  conld 
not,  witbont  ceasing  to  be  itself,  live  nnder  the  rnle  uf  a  New 
School  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  School  party, 
after  having  been  for  a  little  while  in  the  majority,  thongh 
never  tbemselree  the  majority,  had  found  that  liberty  for 
them,  with  their  construction  of  the  uonstitntion  and  "  the 
standards,"  and  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  was  thence- 
forth impossible  nnder  a  government  controlled  by  their  adver- 
saries. So  deep,  on  both  stdee,  was  the  conviction  of  the  im- 
possibility of  continued  union  in  one  organization,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  violent  disruption,  the  only  qneetion  actually 
pending  was,  bow  to  agree  on  terras  of  disunion. 

What  were  the  two  parties  whose  discordance  made  disrup- 
tion inevitable!  It  is  not  enongh  to  say  that  the  names  by 
which  they  were  called  indicate  a  theological  difference.  Large 
theological  differences  among  "  evangelical  Christians  "  are  not 
inconsistent  with  Christian  friendship  and  fellowship,  nor — aa 
Tract  Societies  and  many  other  organizations  prove — with 
Christian  co6peratioD.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  there  was 
between  the  two  parties  a  difference  of  national  origin  and  of 
ecclesiastical  traditions  \ — the  one  being  for  the  most  part  of 
Scotch  descent,  with  traditions  of  a  national  Presbyterianism 
and  of  "  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  and  its  beroea 
and  martyrs ;  and  the  other  a  New  England  element,  with 
traditions  from  the  Mayflower.  Outside  of  that  particular 
oiganization,  there  is  no  desperate  incompatibility  between 
Scotland  and  New  England.  We  mnst  analyze  a  little  more 
carefnlly,  if  we  would  fully  undeiatand  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ruption. 

In  our  reading  of  the  history,  the  Presbyterian  organization 
in  this  country  seems  to  have  included,  from  the  be^nning, 
two  elements  which  conld  not  but  generate,  in  the  progress  of 
events,  an  irrepressible  conflict.     Whether  we  take  Dr.  Baird's 
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Tersion  of  the  Btory,  or  that  giveo  by  the  New  School  histo- 
rian, Dr.  Q-illett,  we  get  the  same  fandamental  facta.  From 
the  formation  of  what  is  denominated  in  the  work  before  ns, 
'*  the  General  Preabytery  " — a  presbytery  withont  a  name, 
withont  geographical  boandaries,  and  withont  rcBponeibility  to 
any  enperior  judicatory,  without  any  formally  adopted  eonati- 
tntioD  or  confession  of  faith,  and  apparently  without  any 
representatives  of  chnrcbseBaions — there  seems  to  have  been, 
in  the  organization,  an  element,  on  the  one  hand,  wJiich  we 
may  designate  as  sectarian  or  "  denominational,"  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  more  catholic  element.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
were  men  whose  theory  was  ezclnsively  Presbyterian,  and 
who  thought  only  of  propagating  in  the  colonies  the  fnll  sys- 
tem of  the  chnrch  of  Scotland,  with  as  tittle  modification  aa 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  men  whose  ecclesias- 
ticism  was  less  rigorous ;  who  thought  more  of  the  gospel  as 
the  power  of  God  to  salvation  than  of  chnrch  government 
after  any  particular  pattern ;  and  who  accepted  Presbyterian- 
ism  because,  not  finding  any  objection  to  it  in  the  precepts  or 
the  precedents  of  the  New  Testament,  they  thought  it  a  con- 
venient arrangement  for  Christian  communion  and  coopera- 
tion. It  need  not  be  assumed  that  all  who  came  from  Scot- 
land and  the  North  of  Ireland  were  of  one  sort,  nor  that  all 
from  New  England  were  of  the  other  sort,  nor  even  that  the 
difference  hetween  one  sort  and  the  other  was  always  discern- 
ible. To  some  extent,  doubtless,  the  tendency  to  rigid  secta- 
rianism, and  tlie  tendency  to  a  larger  comprehension — might 
coexist  in  the  same  mind  for  a  season,  and  the  ascendency  of 
either  might  be  determined  by  external  influences.  Some- 
times a  man  who  was  trained  in  the  strictest  sect,  becomes 
truly  catholic  by  the  force  of  his  Christian  sympathies  ;  and 
sometimes  one  whose  youth  was  full  of  large  aspirations  after 
the  communion  of  the  saints,  becomes,  in  later  years,  by  the 
force  of  party  movements,  and  by  association  with  men  of 
narrow  views,  a  stiff  sectarian.  Our  position  is,  not  that 
there  were  among  the  fonnders  of  the  Presbyterian  organiza- 
tion in'  this  country  theological  differences  to  be  compromised, 
nor  that  some  of  them  were  Scotchmen  and  some  New  Eng- 
land men,  but  that  from  the  first  there  was  a  sectarian  tendea- 
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cy  and  a  catholic  tendency  working  against  each  other,  con-    ' 
acionel}'  or  nnconBcionsly-rlike  the  fleeh  lusting  Against  the 
spirit  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh. 

To  make  this  plain,  we  need,  perhaps,  no  other  facts  than 
those  which  Dr.  Baird  has  given  us.  He,  himself,  while  per- 
fectly confident  that  all  the  members  of  "  the  General  Presby- 
tery "  were  intensely  and  only  Preebyterian,  according  to  the 
Scotch  system,  brings  out  the  fact  that  their  nnion,  under  the 
name  of  a  presbytery,  was  as  informal  at  first  as  an  associatioa 
of  Congregational  ministers,  and  had  no  other  basis  than 
their  fraternal  confidence  in  each  other,  and  no  other  aim 
than  to  help  each  other  in  their  conimon  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion. He  quotes  from  John  Thompson,  a.  member  of  that 
body,  what  eeems  to  us  an  explicit  recognition  of  this  fact. 
''  As  far  as  I  know,"  said  Thompson,  "  we  have  not  any  par- 
ticular system  of  doctrines  composed  by  ourEelves  or  others, 
which  we,  Jy  any  judicial  act  of  our  Church,  have  adopted  to 
be  the  articles  or  confession  of  our  faith,"  etc.  "  It  is  true,  as  I 
take  it,  we  all  generally  acknowledge  and  look  apon  the  West- 
minster Confession  and  Catechisms  to  be  our  confeaeion,  or 
what  we  own  for  such,  but  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  Westminster  Confeseiou  of  Faith  is  the  contession  of  the 
faith  of  the  generality  of  our  members,  ministers,  and  people." 
Dr.  Baird  presents  the  case  fairly  enough  when  he  says,  in 
connection  with  his  quotation  from  John  Thompson;  "  Cer- 
tain brethren,  who  knew  each  othor  as  Presbylerians  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  aiid  who  bad  been  accustomed  to 
meet  and  consult  together,  occasionally  and  informally,  as 
on  occasion  of  Andrews'  ordination  [to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  in  Philadelphia,  1702]  now  tbuud  the  interests  of 
the  cause  of  Christ  to  demand  more  formal  and  stated  delib- 
erations, and,  therefore,  determined  to  meet  annually,  for  the 
(rsDaaction  of  business,  without  alluding  ti>  the  circumstance — 
or,  perhaps,  even  in  their  own  minds  adverting  to  it — that 
they  were,  in  fact,  marking  the  lines  of  a  new  and  distinct 
division  of  the  camps  of  Israel."  In  other  words,  they  did 
not  undertake  to  create  a  sect  (the  short  English  word  for  that 
souoroos  euphemism  "division  of  the  camps  of  Israel");  it 
did  not  even  occur  to  them  that  they  were  doing  so.     On  the 
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contrary,  they  were  intent  on  forming  a  Bociet;  for  evangeliza- 
tion. Our  author  eaye,  '*The  distinct  besign  of  the  fatbera  of 
our  CIiarcL,  in  organizing  themeolvee  into  a  presbytery,  waa 
tlie  erection  of  an  evangelical  society — an  executive  organ  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel."  So  liberal  were  their  views, 
that  they  did  not  feel  themselves  called  to  testify  against 
those  English  Freebyterians  who  had  just  abdicated,  ae  oar 
anthor  tliiuks,  every  distinctive  principle  ot  Presbyterianism 
by  uniting  with  the  Independents  under  the  "  Heads  of  Agree- 
ment," planned  by  Increase  Mather  of  New  England.  They 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  commonication  and  correspond- 
enoe  with  the  London  Diseentore  as  partakers  with  them  in 
the  business  of  "evangelizing  these  colonies;"  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  intimated — as  Dr.  Baird  would  surely  have 
done — that  their  own  platform  differed  in  any  important  re- 
spect from  that  of  the  brethren  whom  they  entreated  to  help 
them  in  "carrying  on  bo  necessary  and  glorious  a  work." 
The  curioua  reader  may  find  all  these  things  stated  by  onr 
anthor  incidentally,  rather  than  purposely,  in  his  first  and 
second  chapters.    See  pp.  23,  24,  47-51. 

In  1716,  the  annual  meeting  of  ministers  which  had  called 
itself  "the  Presbytery,"  and  which  onr  author  denominates 
"  the  General  Presbytery,"  had  become  sufficiently  numeroaa 
and  extensive  to  divide  itself  into  "  subordinate  meetings  or 
presbyteries,"  and  to  assume  for  itself  tbe  higher  style  of 
"  Synod."  Tet,  in  so  doing,  they  seem  not  to  have  thought  of 
making  or  adopting  any  sectarian  constitution  or  standards  by 
which  they  were  to  be  distinguished  and  separated  from  other 
recognized  "  divieione  of  the  camps  of  Israel."  They  simply 
assigned  six  of  tlieir  nnmber  "  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  or 
elsewhere  as  they  shall  see  fit," — six  others  "  to  meet  at  New 
Castle  or  elsewhere  as  they  shall  see  fit," — and  three  others  "  to 
meet  at  Snowhill  or  elsewhere."  Fifteen  ministers  being 
thus  distributed  into  three  presbyteries,  the  record  proceeds : 
"  And  in  consideration  that  only  our  brethren,  Mr.  McNiah 
and  Mr.  Pumry  [Poraroy]  are.of  onr  number  upon  Long 
Island,  at  present,  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  them  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  with  the  neighboring  bretliren  that  are 
settled  there,  which,  as  yet,  join  not  with  ns,  to  join  with  them 
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in  erecting  a  fourth  preeb^tery."  The  names  of  the  fifteen 
usigneJ  to  three  presbyteries,  as  well  as  of  the  two  who  were 
to  constitate  the  tonrth  as  eooQ  as  they  conld  find  a  Long 
lelaud  CoDgf^adonalist  "  (o  join  with  them,"  are  indicative 
of  something  broader  than  a  Scotch  sect,  and  of  divergent 
tendencies  likely  to  exist  in  the  &yni>d.  Scotchmen  (or  Scotch- 
Irieb)  and  Welshmen,  EuglishtiieD  and  New  England  men, — 
eome  edacated  at  Glasgow,  some  at  Harvard  College,  and 
some  among  Dissenters  in  England, — however  united  in  a 
commoQ  work  of  evangelization,  were  not  likely  to  be  in  all 
tbinga  perfectly  and  permanently  unanimone.  The  fact  of 
their  nnion,  under  the  name  of  presbyteries  and  synod,  ia 
proof  that  Bonie  of  them  had  more  of  the  catholic  than  of  the 
Nctarian  spirit. 

Before  the  year  1737,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
even  a  proposal  that  the  Synod  shonld  reqaire  of  its  members 
a  subscription  to  any  prescribed  confession  of  faith.  The 
Ariaiiism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  beginning  to  be  formi- 
dably developed  in  Ireland,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  that 
coQDtry  did  not  know  how  to  counteract  it  without  insisting 
on  an  anqualified  acceptance  of  the  Westminster  standards  of 
doctrine.  Some  Irish  Presbyterians  in  this  country  very 
naturally  thought  that  there  could  be  no  security  for  the  gos- 
pel unless  the  same  course  were  taken  here.  Id  1726,  the 
Stations  among  Irish  Presbyterians  resulted  in  a  synodical 
act,  not  only  imposing  the  Westminster  Confession  on  ali  can- 
didates at  their  ordination  or  licensure,  but  also  excluding 
from  the  Synod  all  members  who  refused  to  subecribe  that 
document  as  the  confession  of  their  faith.  The  next  year  ui 
Irish  minister,  the  John  Thompson  above  mentioned,  proposed 
that  something  of  that  sort  should  be  done  by  the  American 
Synod.  Jedediah  Andrews,  the  New  England  minister  of  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Philadelphia  (the  first  predeces- 
Bor  of  Albert  Barnes  in  that  congregation),  gave  an  account 
of  the  proposal  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Colman  of  Boston,  April, 
1729 :  "  We  are  now  likely,"  said  he,  "  to  fall  into  a  great 
difierence  about  subscribing  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
iuth.  An  overture  for  it,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Lewestown,  was  offered  to  our  Synod,  the  year  before  last,  but 
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Dot  then  read  in  the  Synod.  Meaenree  were  taken  to  stave  it 
off;  and  I  was  in  hopes  we  should  have  heard  no  more  of  it. 
Bat  last  year  it  was  bronght  again,  recommended  bv  all  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  members  present ;  and  being  're&d  among 
ns,  a  proposal  was  made,  presented  and  agreed  to,  that  it 
should  be  deferred  till  onr  next  meeting  for  further  consider- 
ation. The  proposal  is  that  all  ministers  and  intrants  should 
eign  it  [the  GoDlessIoo],  or  be  disowned  as  members.  Now, 
shall  we  do  it!  They  will  certainly  carry  it  by  nnmbers. 
Our  countrymen  eay  they  are  wiUing  to  join  in  a  vote  ionuiks 
it  the  confession  of  our  Church. ;  but  to  agree  to  making  it  a 
test  of  orthod(/xg  ajid  term  of  ministerial  communion,  they 
will  not.  I  think  all  the  Scotch  are  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
English  and  Welsh  on  the  other,  t(^  a  man."  p.  60.  Doubt- 
less the  "  Scotch  "  in  his  use  included  the  Scotch-Irish,  aa  "  the 
English  "  (or  "  our  countrymen  ")  included  bituself  and  others 
from  New  England,  llie  words  which  we  print  in  italica 
show  that  the  objection  of  the  English  and  Welsh  ministerB 
was  not  to  the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  but  to 
the  use  of  that  formulary  as  a  teet,  and  to  the  proposal  to  ex- 
clude from  "  ministeriut  communion  "  every  man  who  might 
he  unwilling  to  subscribe  it  as  the  confession  of  his  faith. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  letter,  Andrews  seems  almost 
to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  excision  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  afterwards.  We  take  this,  as  well  as  the  former  quota- 
tion, from  Dr.  Gaird,  for  in  this  part  of  the  story  we  intend  to 
make  him  our  sole  authority,  "  Some  say  the  design  of  this 
motion  ie  to  spew  out  onr  countrymen,  they  being  scarce  able 
to  hold  way  with  the  other  brethren  in  all  their  disciplinary 
and  legislative  notions.  Wiiat  truth  there  may  be  in  this  I 
know  not.  Some  deny  it ;  whereas  others  eay  there  is  some- 
thing in  it.  I  am  satisfied,  some  of  us  are  an  uneasiness  to 
them,  and  are  thought  to  be  too  much  in  their  way  sometimes  ; 
BO  that  I  think  it  would  be  no  trouble  to  lose  some  of  ns."  p.  65. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  (as  Dr.  Baird  expressly  takes  notice) 
was  not  troubled  abi>ut  any  doctrinal  difference  between  the 
Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish  ministers  and  those  whom  he  called  hia 
"  countrymen."  In  his  view  it  was  only  from  some  "  discipli- 
nary and  legislative  uoticns"  of  "the  other  brethreD "  that 
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mischief  was  likely  to  arise.  Men  who  were  perfectly  agreed 
in  adopting,  verbatim  et  literatim,  every  theological  statement 
of  the  Westminster  Confession,  might  difier  widely  on  the 
*' disciplinary  and  legislative  "  question,  whelher  to  set  up  that 
formulary  as  a  graven  image  in  the  house  of  God,  and  to  re- 
qnire  God's  ministers  to  bow  down  before  it  under  pain  of 
being  excluded  from  the  temple.  Those  whose  theory  of  dis- 
cipline and  legislation  in  the  cbnrch  was  not  derived  from  the 
Westminster  Asaeuibly,  but  was  maintained  in  that  assembly 
against  a  powerful  majority  by  the  five  "  Dissenting  Brethren," 
and  whose  ecclesiastical  descent  was  not  from  any  national 
church,  but  from  tho  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  English 
"Separation,"  bad  inherited  a  prejudice  (somewhat  violently 
expressed  by  men  who  were  hanged  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
for  thair  fidelity  to  the  New  Testament)  to  prescribed  and  im- 
posed forms,  whether  of  worship  or  of  dnctrine.  They  were 
unable  to  see  why  the  arguments  against  a  prescribed  and 
imposed  liturgy  were  not  equally  valid  against  the  *'  discipli- 
nary and  legislative  notion  "  of  compelling  a  Christian  man  to 
profess  his  faith  and  his  understanding  and  recepiiou  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  in  any  one  form  of  words,  by  whomsoever 
prescribed  and  imposed.  Whether  that  prejudice  was  reason- 
able ia  not  DOW  the  question.  In  its  bearing  on  prescribed 
forme  of  doctrinal  belief,  it  seems  to  Presbylerians  quite 
unreasonable.  To  Episcopalians  it  seems  no  less  unreasonable 
in  its  bearing  on  a  prescribed  liturgy. 

We  are  further  indebted  to  our  author  for  a  quotation  from 
a  man  much  more  distinguished  than  Andrews.  Jonathan  Diclc- 
insoD,  bom  in  Mausachusetts,  educated  at  Yale  College,  the 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Elizabethtown,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
afterwards  the  first  president  of  the  college  now  at  Princeton, 
was  much  the  ablest  theologian  in  the  Synod,  and  his  orthodoxy 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  He  was  as  far  as  Andrews 
from  approving  the  proposal  to  set  up  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession as  a  test.  He — as  Dr.  Baird  represents  him — "  insisted 
that  Laish  "  (to  which  Thompson  in  his  overture  had  likened 
the  colonial  Presbyterian  ism)  "  will  not  be  bettered  by  the 
wall  of  subscription  ;  that  her  true  defense  consists  in  a 
thorough  examination  of  candidates  on  the  work  of  grace  in 
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their  hearte;  in  reviving  discipline,  bringing  offenders  to 
acconnt,  and  being  diligent  in  preaching  the  whole  connsel  of 
God.  He  urges  that  tbe  S;nod  bad  already  a  bond  of  anion 
in  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  and  that  tbe  en- 
forcing of  Bubscription  la  the  fruitful  canee  of  controversy  and 
division.  Subscription,  therefore,  is  not  necessary  to  the  being 
or  the  well-being  of  a  church,  unless  hatred,  variance,  emula- 
tion, wrath,  strife,  sedition,  and  heresies  are  necessary  to  that 
end."     p.  66. 

Our  readers  may  see, now,  what  we  mean  by  a  sectarian  ten- 
dency on  tbe  one  hand  and  a  catholic  tendency  on  the  other, 
in  the  Presbyterian  body  at  that  early  day.  The  catholic 
tendency  was  adverse  to  all  divisive  discipline  and  legislation, 
and  songht  to  bring  into  Christian  fellowship  and  cooperation  as 
many  ae  possible  of  those  whom  Christ  had  received  into  a 
spiritual  union  with  himself.  The  sectarian  tendency  de- 
manded some  standards  and  tests,  contrived  by  man's  wisdom, 
which  should  answer  the  grent  purpose  of  marking  off  a  "  dis- 
tinct division  of  the  camps  of  Ii'rael."  What  Thompson  in  his 
overture  called  "our  church,"  was  not  intended  to  be  simply 
Christ's  church  and  nothing  more  or  less.  It  was  to  be 
enclosed  with  walls  and  bulwarks,  which  should  separate  it  not 
only  from  the  unbelieving  world,  but  also  and  with  equal  care- 
fnluess  from  other  Christian  churches  occupying,  or  that  might 
occupy,  the  same  territory.  The  catholic  tendency  would 
receive  to  "ministerial  fellowship"  any  man  in  whose  case 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  that  God's  providence  and  Spirit 
had  qualified  him  for  the  ministry,  and  that  the  head  of  the 
catholic  church  had  called  him  to  that  work.  The  sectarian 
tendency  would  require  him  also  to  subscribe  the  Westmin- 
ster Confeesiiin  as  the  confession  of  his  faith,  and,  if  he  could 
not  do  so,  would  send  him  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  some 
other  "  denomination." 

The  quotations  which  Dr.  Baird  has  given  us  from 
Andrews  and  DickinsoD  have  a  value  which  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  observed  ;  yet  we  do  not  understand  how  he  failed  to 
observe  what  the  bearing  of  these  quotations  is  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  decree  which  Presbyterians  generally  call 
"  the  Adopting  Act "  of  the  Synod  in  1729.    The  language  of 
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the  record,  when  compared  with  the  langnage  used  b;  ihose 
in  whom  the  catholic  tendency  predoiniiiHted,  is,  to  qs,  a 
demonstration  that  the  result  of  the  protracted  consideration 
was  a  compromiBe  in  which  much  was  conceded  to  the  scra- 
plee  of  men  who  had  objected  to  the  proposal. 

What  the  Sjnod  did  in  that  matter  is  recorded  in  two  acts 
vhich  oar  author,  iti  professed  couformit}'  with  the  record, 
digtingaishee  as  "  the  Preliminary  Act"  and  "the  Adopting 
Act;"  bat  which  Dr.  Gillett  in  his  work,  written  trom  the 
opposite  point  of  view,  comprehends  under  one  title, '*  the 
Adopting  Act."  It  is  significant  that  *'  the  affair  concerning 
the  contession  "  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  eight  mem- 
bers, Andrews  and  Dickinson  being  placed  at  the  head.  The 
paper  reported  by  that  committee  and  nnanimously  adopted,  is 
iBtelligible  only  when  we  remember  the  position  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  principle  of  a  prescribed  and  imposed  confea- 
rioQ.     The  act  is  in  these  words : 

"  Although  the  Sjnod  do  doc  claim  or  pretend  to  mj  autborit;  of  impoaing 
onr  filth  D|]Oo  other  men's  conic ieiioe«,  but  do  profe-a  our  just  disaatix (action 
wilb,  and  abhorrsDce  of,  aucb  impoakion^,  and  do  utterly  disclaim  all  l^istntire 
power  lad  anthoril;  in  lbs  ohuTub,  beiog  villing  to  receive  one  Mother  oa 
Chrijt  ha»  tecoivad  ua.  to  th«  ((lory  of  QoJ,  and  admit  to  felkjwghip  in  aacred 
nrdiruuicae  M  auub  a^  we  bava  gr-iuoda  to  believe  Christ  will  at  lait  adniit  to  the 
kingdom  at  hearen  ;  ;et  we  are  unduubtedlj  obliged  to  take  care  thai  tbr  faith 
DDca  delivered  to  the  sainla  be  kept  pure  and  ODcorrupt  among  ua,  aod  handed 
down  to  our  poalarity,  and  do,  therefore,  agree  that  all  Uie  DiiDiatera  of  this 
Sjnod,  or  that  abill  hereatter  be  admitted  into  this  Syoud,  ahali  declare  their 
■fjreemeDt  in,  and  appmbatian  or,  the  CuDfeaaiou  of  Faitli  with  the  Laiger  and 
Bhortei  C^techixm^  uf  the  A.a.'emblj  of  Diviiiea  at  We-^tini ulster,  aa  bring,  in  all 
(be  euenlial  and  nece^ary  articiea,  good  formi  of  aound  worda  and  lystems  of 
Ctamtiin  doctrine,  and  do  alao  adopt  tbe  aoid  Confeaaloo  and  Catechiamg  an  th« 
coafbidiou  uf  our  f.uth.  And  we  do  also  agrte  that  all  the  preabytariea  witbia 
ODi  bounds  ihall  alwsya  take  care  not  to  admit  aoy  candidate  of  the  miniatry 
into  the  mercite  of  the  eacred  fundtion,  but  what  dec!art:a  bia  agreement  ia 
opinion  with  all  the  eanantial  and  neceatary  articles  of  said  Oonfeadon.  ^ther  by 
ubMribing  the  said  Ouofonion  nf  Faith  luid  Cat«ahiima,  or  by  a  verbal  declaration 
aftbeir  assent  thereto,  a«  such  minister  or  candidate  ahall  ibink  beet  And,  in 
cun  any  minister  of  tbia  Synod,  or  any  cauJidate  for  the  miuiatry,  ahall  have 
•ni  icrople  with  respMt  to  any  article  or  articles  nf  nvA  Confasuon  Or  Cate- 
chisniB.  be  ahall,  at  tbe  tune  of  hia  making  said  declaralion,  declare  hi?  eenli- 
menta  to  the  preabylery  or  Synod,  whii  ahall,  notwitlm landing,  admit  him  to  the 
alerciaa  of  tbe  [oiuiatry  within  our  bounda,  and  to  ministerial  oommUDion,  if  tbe 
Synod  or  prcabytery  aball  judge  his  scrapie  or  mistake  to  be  only  about  articles 
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not  eaiantial  uid  necnaaiy,  \u  doctrine,  ironhip,  or  )p>TeniiDeDt.  Bnt  if  the 
SjDod  or  presbjtorj  ihall  judge  enoh  mlniBien  or  «udidatee  errooeoni  in  essen- 
tial and  necesMry  articlea  of  fiiilh,  the  Sjnod  or  preebjterj  ihall  declare  them 
incapable  of  oominunion  witb  thera.  And  the  Sjood  do  soleinnlj  a^ree  that 
none  of  lu  will  traduce  or  nte  anj  approbrioua  terma  of  those  thet  differ  from 
Di  in  these  extra  OMOtial  and  Bol-neeeaeary  p<dnt8  of  doclrioe,  bnt  treat  thwn 
with  the  tama  Trie ndahip,  kindness,  and  brotherly  Iots,  as  if  they  had  not  differed 
from  ni  in  inch  senlimenta."    pp.  60,  61. 

Tliie  wae  followed  by  another  trenBaction  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod,  with  one  exception,  eighteen  in  nnmber, 
*'  after  proposing  all  the  scrnples  that  any  of  them  had  to 
make  against  any  articles  and  expreeeiona  in  the  Confeesion  of 
Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter  CatechismB  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster,"  "  nnanimotisly  agreed  in  the  solution 
of  those  Bcmples,  and  in  declaring  the  said  Confession  and 
Catechisms  to  be  the  confeeeion  of  their  faith,  excepting  only 
some  clauses  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-third  chapters,  con- 
cerning which  clauses  the  Synod  do  nnanimonsly  declare  that 
they  do  not  receive  tlioee  articles  in  any  snch  sense  ae  to  sup- 
pose the  civil  magistrate  hath  a  controlling  power  over  synods 
with  reEpect  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  authority,  or 
power  to  persecute  any  for  their  religion,  or  in  any  sense  con- 
trary to  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain." 

Dr.  Baird  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  task  of  proving 
that  "  the  Preliminary  Act "  (which  we  have  given  at  fall 
length)  was  n<*(  "  a  compromise,"  was  not  "atubignons  in  its 
terms,"  and  was  not  "designed  to  admit  of  considerable  lati- 
tude of  doctrinal  sendmente  among  the  ministry  of  the 
church."  He  insists  that  Thompson  (author  of  the  oyertnre 
which  was  "  staved  oflf "  in  1727,  postponed  in  1728,  and  finally 
acted  on  in  1729)  and  his  party  gave  up  nothing  of  their  de- 
mand, and  that  Dickinson  and  Andrews,  with  the  English  and 
the  Welsh,  gave  up  all  their  objections.  The  "  Act  "  itself,  as 
we  read  the  record,  tells  us  a  different  story. 

What  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  of  the  Synod  had  been 
understood  to  demand,  and  what  the  English  and  Welsh  mem- 
bers had  opposed,  was  the  imposing  of  the  Westminster  Oon- 
fesaion  on  all  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry  as  the 
text  of  orthodoxy.    Thompson's  position,  as  understood,  was 
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the  pnrely  Bectarian  one :  "  If  we  have  do  confeeeioo  which  is 
oare  by  ejuodical  act,  or  if  any  among  na  have  not  eubecribed 
or  BckDOwledged  the  confeesioa**  [in  every  phrase  and  word 
of  it, "  aa  the  confeasioa  of  their  faith  "],  "  then,  first — There  ie 
DO  bar  provided  to  keep  oat  of  the  ministry  tlioee  who  are 
comipt  ID  doctrinala ; "  and,  "  secondly — Those  that  are  in  the 
miDistry  among  ns  may  propagate  gross  errors  and  corrnpt 
many  thereby,  without  being  discovered  to  preach  anything 
igainet  the  received  tmth,  because"  [on  the  euppoeition  that 
we  have  no  prescribed  and  imposed  formulary  of  doctrine] 
"the  tmth  never  was  positively  received  among  us."  p.  62. 
In  his  view;  the  Synod,  with  all  the  ehnrches  which  it  repre- 
tented — so  long  as  it  had  only  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
promise  of  Christ's  presence,  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel  writ- 
ten in  rhe  experience  of  living  aools  by  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  confidence  of  the  membere  in  each  other's  or- 
thodoxy— was  like  a  city  withont  bars  or  gatee,  incapable  of 
defending  itself  against  any  intruder.  The  thought  that  the 
Scriptures,  ansupplemeoted,  might  be  profitable  and  sufficient 
"for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  fqr  iDetructiou  in 
righteonEDeae,"  aud  that  "  the  man  of  God,"  having  those 
Scriptnree,  though  not  sworn  to  aoy  prescribed  and  imposed 
form  of  words,  might  be  "  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  to  all 
good  works,"  even  in  a  synod,  was  out  of  his  range.  The 
thought'  that  a  preacher  of  false  doctrine  might  be  tried  and 
coQvicted  with  only  the  Bible  for  a  standard,  was  foreign  to 
his  mental  habits.  The  thought  that  a  presbytery  might  ex- 
amine a  candidate  for  Ucensnre  or  for  ordinatiou,  and  pass 
jodgmeot  on  his  doctrinal  soundness  withont  stretching  or 
ehpping  him  od  the  iroD  bedstead  of  a  prescribed  tbrmnlary, 
wag  a  thought  with  which  he  had  never  been  familiar,  and 
which  he  could  neither  originate  nor  acce|it.  Familiar  only 
with  traditions  from  national  charcliee,  and  with  that  neces- 
«ity  for  uniformity  ^-doctrinal  or  liturgical — which  results 
frum  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  ioBtitutions  endowed  and 
established  by  the  State,  he  could  not  grasp  the  conception  of 
the  great  Charch  of  Christ,  free  and  catholic,  existing  in  or- 
ganized congregations  of  believers,  each  congregation  respou- 
uble  to  every  other  under  the  law  of  comity  and  love,  and 
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each  owing  to  any  other  each  recognition  and  confidence,  or 
such  admonition  and  rebuke,  as  ma;  be  demanded  by  their 
actual  relations  of  neighborhood  or  of  intercourse.  Hence  his 
demand,  that  a  certain  document  drawn  up  by  tho  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  about  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century, 
should  be  imposed  on  every  minister  of  the  Freebyterian 
Church  in  these  colonies,  and  that  every  minister,  however 
orthodox,  who,  through  any  misunderstanding  of  terms  or  any 
annsual  conscientiousneES,  might  refuse  to  accept  that  volumi- 
nous formulary  as  the  confession  of  his  faith,  should  be  re- 
quired to  enlist  in  some  other  ''division  of  the  camps  of 
Israel." 

Bid  Andrews  misnnderstand  "all  the  Scotch  and  IriBh 
members  "  in  the  Synod  of  ihe  preceding  year  ?  Recollect  his 
words  in  his  letter  to  Colman  ;  "  "We  are  now  likely  to  fall  into 
a  great  difference  about  aubscrihing  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith."  "The  proposal  is  that  all  ministers  and 
intraots  should  sign  it  or  be  disowned  at  membera."  ''Our 
countrymen  say  they  are  willing  to  Join  an  a  vote  to  make  it 
the  confeesioti  of  our  Church  /  bat  to  agree  to  making  it  a 
test  of  orthodoxy  and  tenn  of  ministerial  communion,  they 
will  mif."  Did  Dickinson  misnnderstand  the  intention  of  the 
overture  i  His  position  was  that  doctrinal  soundness  must  be 
maintained  not  by  requiring  stiiaaription  to  a  prescribed  con- 
fession, but  by  thorough  examination  of  candidates.  By  reviv- 
ing discipline,  by  bringing  offenders  to  account,  by  diligently 
preaching  the  whole  connsel  of  God.  He  maintains  that  the 
Synod  had  been,  and  might  continue  to  be  united,  without 
insisting  that  every  man  should  set  forth  his  doctrinal  eyBiem 
in  the  same  invariable  words,  and  that  "  the  enforcinff  tf  aub- 
acription  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  controversy  and  schism," 

How,  then,  were  Andrews  and  Dickinson,  and  others  of 
their  way  of  tliinking,  induced  to  vote  unanimously  with 
their  Scutch  and  Irish  brethren  i  How  was  the  more  catholic 
element  which  desired  to  receive  into  followsbip  all  true  and 
orthodox  ministers  of  Christ  harmonized  with  the  more  secta- 
rian element  which  could  have  no  sense  of  safety  without  eab- 
ecription  to  every  phrase  and  syllable  of  a  prescribed  con- 
fession I    Let  the  record  which  we  have  copied  on  a  preceding 
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page,  give  the  answer  to  this  question.  What  was  it  which 
the  Synod  unanimouely  voted  at  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  in  wliich  tho  opposittoa  to  the  original  overtnre 
was  lai^Iy  represented! 

1.  There  was  a  distinct  profession  that  "  the  Synod  do  not 
claim  or  pretend  to  aay  authority  of  impoeiDg  onr  faith  on 
other  men's  consciences,"  '*  and  do  ntterly  disclaim  all  tegiela-  . 
tire  power  and  anthority  in  the  church,"  Let  the  extent  of 
this  disclaimer  bo  considered.  Church-power  is  not  legisla- 
tive, bnt  only  judicial  and  administrative,  applying  and  exe- 
cuting the  principles  which  the  one  Mead  of  the  Church  has 
given  in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  true  catho- 
licity. Christ's  catholic  church  is  distinguished  from  the 
world  by  its  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ.  A  sect  is  ordi- 
narily distinguished  from  other  sects  by  its  acts  of  legislation 
Bupplementary  to  tho  Scriptures.  Its  "  standards,"  contrived 
by  human  wit  and  skill,  and  set  up  as  law  by  its  own  author- 
ity, are  designed  to  distinguish  it  not  from  ihe  world  only,  but 
from  other  sects  which  are  supposed  to  have  standards  of 
their  own. 

2.  With  equal  distinctness  the  Synod  made  profession  of 
"  being  willing  to  receive  one  another  as  Christ  hath  received 
us  to  the  glory  of  Ood,"  and  of  readiness  to  admit  to  church 
fellowship  "  all  such  as  we  have  grounds  to  believe  Christ  will 
at  last  admit  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  is  certainly 
the  catholic  principle;  and  we  frankly  testify  that  whatever 
violations  of  this  principle  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  some 
Congregational  churches,  the  standards  of  Presbyierianism 
are  not  imposed  on  private  members  of  the  church  as  a  test  of 
fitness  for  communion,  bnt  are  imposed  on  ministers,  elders, 
and  deacons,  as  a  test  of  fitness  for  office. 

3.  *' Suisoripiwn"  to  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  ia 
net  exacted.  "  Subacriiing  the  Westminster  Confession  " 
was  tliat  about  which  Andrews  had  feared  their  falling  into 
"  a  great  difference."  The  *'  enforcing  of  aubseription  "  was 
what  Dickinson  had  denounced  as  the  fruitful  cause  of  contro- 
versy and  division.  The  rule  established  by  the  Irish  Synod, 
in  1698,  was  that  no  man  be  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  till 
"  he  su^aoribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  all  the  artiolea  there- 
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of,  aa  the  coafeesioD  of  hia  futh."    Nothing  like  this  appears 
in  the  record  befi>re  na. 

4.  Instead  of  enforcing  eabscription  to  the  Confeseion  "  in 
all  the  articles  thereof,"  the  act  provides  that  all  ministers  in 
the  Synod,  then  and  thereaAer,  "sliall  declare  their  agree- 
ment in,  and  approbation  of,  the  Confession,  &c.,  as  being  in 
all  the  essential  and  necessa?^  artu^,  good  forms  of  soand 
words,  and  system  of  Christian  doctrine ;"  and  that  no  candi- 
date shall  be  licensed  by  any  presbytery,  nnleas  ho  "  declares  his 
agreement  in  opinion  with  all  the  essential  and  necessary  arti- 
cles of  said  Confession,  either  by  subscribing  the  said  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Catechicins,  or  by  a  verbal  declaration," 
"  as  such  minister  or  candidate  shall  think  best."  All  this  dif- 
fers from  what  Andrews  and  Dickinson  had  objected  to, 
almost  as  widely  as  a  "Directory"  for  public  worship  differs 
from  a  prescribed  and  imposed  book  of  "  Common  Prayer." 

5.  The  candidate  who  lias  "  any  scruple  with  respect  to  any 
articU  or  articles  of  said  Confession  or  Catechisms,"  is  re- 
quired to  "  declare  his  sentiments  to  the  presbytery  or  Synod," 
BO  that  those  who  are  to  receive  him  as  a  fellow-worker  in  the 
ministry  of  the  "Word,  may  know  not  only  what  particniar 
articles  he  rejects  or  is  in  donbt  of,  but  also  what  his  own  opin- 
ions are  on  the  subject  of  each  questionable  article  ;  and  it  ia 
distinctly  provided  that  the  judicatory  before  whom  he  makes 
his  declaration,  "  shall,  notwithstanding,  admit  him  to  the 
exercise  of^the  ministry  within  nnr  bonnds,  and  to  ministerial 
ooramanion;"  if  they  "judge  his  scruple  or  mistake  to  be 
only  about  articles  not  essential  and  necessary,  in  doctrine, 
worship,  or  government."  In  other  words,  the  candidate  is  to 
express  freely,  and  in  his  own  way,  his  agreement,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  bis  agreement,  with  arecognized  formulary  of  doctrine; 
and  therenpon  the  presbytery  (for  the  canon  is  to  be  executed, 
ordinarily,  by  presbyteries  only)  is  to  pronounce  judgment, 
rejecting  him  if  he  is  "erroneous  in  essential  and  necessary 
articles  of  faith,"  but  otherwise  admitting  him.  This  is 
almost  an  imitation  of  the  "  Pacific  Act,"  adopted  by  the 
Irish  Synod  in  1720,  and  sharply  censured  by  our  author ; — 
an  act  which  declared  "  that  if  any  person,  called  npon  to 
aabscribe,  shall  scrapie  any  phrase  or  phrases  in  the  Confea- 
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Bion,  be  Bhall  hare  leave  to  nse  bia  own  expressions;  whicb 
the  presbytery  abaU  accept  of,  providing  they  judge  such  a 
person  sonnd  in  the  faith,  and  that  siich  expressions  are  con- 
Bistent  vith  the  aiibet&nce  of  the  doctrine." 

6.  As  an  ecclesiastical  body  enstaining  relations  to  the  min- 
isters and  congregations  tinder  its  government,  to  other 
chnrches  everywhere,  and  to  "  them  that  are  witbont,"  the 
Synod  adopted  the  Westminster  symbols  as  its  own  in  the 
words,  "  We  do  also  adopt  the  said  CTonfession  and  Catechisms 
as  the  confession  of  onr  faith."  This  is  jnst  what  Andrews 
had  said,  that  he  and  hia  "  conntrymen  "  wonld  readily  con- 
sent to :  "  They  are  willing  to  join  in  a  vote  to  make  it  the  con- 
fession of  onr  Chnrch."  In  New  England,  as  long  ago  oa 
1648,  the  Synod  which  framed  the  Cambridge  Platform, 
adopted  the  Westminster  Confeasion,  "jndging  it  to  be  very 
holy,  orthodox,  and  judicioaa  in  all  matters  of  faith,"  and 
therefore  freely  and  fnlly  consenting  therennto  "  for  the  anb- 
stance  thereof,"  by  a  nnanimous  vote.  "We  do,  therefore, 
think  it  meet,"  aaid  they,  "  that  this  Confession  of  Faith  shoald 
be  commended  to  the  Churchea  of  Chriat  among  us,  and  to  the 
honored  Qonrt,  as  worthy  of  their  due  consideration  and 
acceptance."  After  the  same  manner,  in  the  Synod  of  1380, 
the  same  Confession  of  Faith,  with  some  slight  modifications 
taken  from  the  Savoy  Confession,  waa  "  owned  and  consented 
to  by  the  elders  and  messengere  of  the  Churchea ;"  and  in  that 
form  it  was  commonly  known  aa  the  New  England  Confession. 
At  a  still  later  date,  the  same  Confession  waa  "owned  and 
consented  to  by  the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  Chnrches  in 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,"  as  represented  in  Synod  at  Say- 
brook.  Thns  the  men  of  Congregational  antecedents,  among 
the  foandera  of  American  Preabyterianism,  while  they  had  a 
traditional  testimony  to  maintain  against  prescribed  and  im- 
posed formularies,  were  familiar  with  the  idea  that  a  Synod, — 
ormeeting  of  ministers  and  other  messengers  delegated  from 
chnrches — might  give  its  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
SQcnmary  of  doctrines  was  according  to  the  Scriptnres,  and 
that  those  doctrines  were  actnally  held  and  maintained  by  the 
constituent  churches. 
Such  waa   "  the  Preliminary  Act,"  adopting  the  Weet- 
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minster  formularies,  in  general  terms,  as  the  Synod'8'  pnblio 
confession  of  its  own  faith  or  eystem  of  Ciiristian  doctrine, 
and  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  used  at  the 
hcensure  or  ordination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  and  at 
the  admission  of  ministers  to  membership  in  the  Synod  ;  bat 
not  imposing  them,  in  all  their  phrases,  on  anybody.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, as  we  have  said,  by  another  act  which  our  anthor  calls 
"  the  Adopting  Act."  Tliat  act  prescribed  nothing  additional 
to  what  was  prescribed  by  the  Preliminary  Act.  Considered 
as  an  act  of  the  Synod,  it  was  simply  a  recognition  and  pntting 
on  record  of  the  important  fact  that  eighteen  minirterB 
(whose  names  are  given),  being  all  the  ministers,  save  one, 
that  were  present  in  that  meeting,  did  then  and  there  comply 
with  the  rnle  just  enacted.  Every  one  had  liberty  to  propose 
whatever  scrnplee  he  had  as  to  the  meaning  or  the  truth  of 
any  article  or  expression  in  what  had  been  adopted  as  the 
Synod's  confession  of  its  faith ;  and  when  all  the  scruples  pro- 
posed hud  been  considered,  and  the  Synod,  according  to  its 
rale,  had  judged  them  "  to  be  about  articles  not  eseential  and 
necessary,"  the  record  was  made— not  that  the  Synod  had  in 
any  way  modified  or  restricted  the  liberty  conceded  by  the 
Preliminary  Act — but  that  eighteen  individual  ministers,  then 
present  as  members  of  the  Synod,  "  have  unanimously  agreed 
in  the  solution  of  those  scruples,  and  in  declaring  the  said 
Confession  and  Catechisms  to  be  the  confession  of  their  faith" 
as  individual  ministers,  "excepting  only  some  clauses  in  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-third  chapters,"  concerning  which  their 
scrnplee  were  insoluble.  Thereupon  the  Synod  saw  fit  to  put 
itself  right  on  the  record  by  declaring,  "  for  substance,"  that 
the  obnoxious  clauses  were  to  be  taken  in  what  is  now  called  a 
Pickwickian  sense: — "  concerning  which  clanses,  the  Synod  do 
unanimously  declare  that  they  do  not  receive  those  articles  in 
any  such  sense  "  ae  that  which  (sometimes  at  least)  they  were 
supposed  to  bear. 

We  hold,  then,  tliat  in  those  proceedings  by  which  the 
Westminster  formularies  were  made  standards  of  doctritie  for 
American  Presbyterianism,  the  presence  ot  a  catholic  element 
desiring  to  open  the  door  for  all  true  ministers  of  Christ  is 
manifest,  and  over  against  it  the  presence  of  a  sectarian  ele- 
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ment  desiring  rather  to  baild  np  "  a  enng  little  Zion  "  into 
which  none  should  be  admitted  bat  suvb  as  could  accept  the 
frescribed  form  of  words,  "whole  and  entire,"  without  scruple 
and  witbont  hesitation. 

Dr.  Baird  attempts  to  justifj  hie  interpretation  of  the 
Adopting  Act  as  modifying  and  restricting  the  apparent  liber- 
ality of  the  Preliminary  Act,  by  quotations  from  the  records 
of  the  following  year.  But  the  attempt  breaks  down  under 
the  preeanre  of  nothing  more  than  those  qaotations.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  of  the  rigidly  sectarian  men  were  rot  pleased 
with  the  pretjcribed  manner  of  assenting  to  the  Standards. 
In  deference  to  them  the  following  record  was  made  : 

"  Wh*rea»,  Some  penoDfl  have  bmn  diButlifled  at  the  maiiDer  of  wording  our 
last  year's  agrmment  about  the  Confeuion,  «(a,  •oppofing  *ome  ezprwdoni  nut 
luScieotlf  obligatory  upon  iDtraeta: 

"  Overlurid,  That  the  SjDod  do  now  declare  that  (hey  ondentand  tbeM 
climes  that  respect  the  admis^on  of  intrant*  or  candidates,  in  lach  ■  aenee  as  to 
oblige  them  to  receUa  and  adopt  tbe  Coofenlon  and  Catochiame,  at  their  admU- 
■Uhi,  in  the  ume  manner  and  aa  roily  as  the  members  of  Synod  did,  that  were 
then  preaent; — Which  oTartnre  was  ODSolmoiuly  agreed  t(i  b;  IheSjnod."  p.  SB. 

What  we  see  in  this  record  is  only  an  instance  of  that  aa- 
defined  and  really  compromising  policy  which  American  Pres- 
byterianieiii  has  often,  not  to  say  generally,  used  in  regard  to 
this  question  of  subscription.  If  it  was  the  nnanimona  nnder- 
Btanding  and  intention  of  the  Synod  that  the  Confession  and 
Catechittms  should  be  not  merely  accepted  by  all  "intrants 
and  candidates  "  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Preliminary 
Act,  bnt  adopted  and  sworn  to,  word  for  word,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  some  clanses  relating  to  the  civil  magistrate — if, 
as  Dr.  Baird  thinks,  the  standards  were  to  be  adopted  by 
every  individual  minister,  "without  reservation  except  as  to 
the  designated  clauses  " — certainly  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
them  from  saying,  nnanimoasly,  just  that  thing.  But  instead 
of  saying  that  thing,  what  did  they  sayt  They  put  upon 
their  record  a  reference  to  the  record  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  said  that  intrants  or  candidates  must  receive  and  adopt 
tbe  standards  "in  the  same  manner  and  as  fully  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  did  that  were  tlien  present."  Turning 
back  to  that  record  of  1729,  we  find  that  "  the  members  of 
the  Synod  that  were  then  present,"  had  tho  opportunity  of 
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"proposing  all.  the  ecrnples  that  on^  of  them  had  to  make 
againBt  any  ariicles  and  expretsiona  "  Id  the  symbolical  books, 
and  that,  aftfir  considering!;  what  each  had  to  offer,  the;  "unan< 
imonsly  agreed  in  the  solution  of  those  scruples" — which  im- 
plies that  each  one's  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  be 
agreed  with  the  rest  "  in  declaring  the  said  Confeesions  and 
Catechisms  to  be  the  confession  of  his  faith,"  was  satisfactory 
to  his  brethren.  But  in  that  free  discussion  it  came  out  that 
" some  clansea  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  chapters" — 
clauses  entirely  eliminated  from  the  revised  and  amended  edi- 
tion now  nsed  by  American  Preehyterians— were  rejected  bj 
every  one  of  them,  and,  if  not  formally  disavowed,  would  ex- 
pose the  whole  body  to  reproach  and  shame,  and  therefore  the 
Synod  ananimoualy  declared  (as  the  individual  members  bad 
done)  that  those  clauses  were  to  be  regarded  as  excepted  from 
the  standard.  Willingly  or  unwillingly  it  was  assumed,  and 
put  upon  record,  that  already,  less  than  a  century  from  the 
date  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  American  Fresbyte- 
rianism  bad  become  wiser,  on  one  momentous  point  of  doctrine^ 
than  the  Preabyterianism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  itself. 
"  The  world  moves "  in  spite  of  the  inqoieition ;  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  with  all  its  zeal  against  Prelacy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Independency  and  religions  liberty  on  the 
other,  did  not  mark  the  uUimaium  of  theological  knowledge. 
As  if  to  demonstrate  what  was  meant  by  that  indefinite 
phrase,  "  in  the  same  manner  and  as  fully  as  the  members  of 
the  Synod  did  that  were  then  present,"  another  of  Dr.  Baird'e 
quotations  from  the  record  of  1730  shows  in  what  manner  an 
"intrant"  was  actually  received  at  that  meetiug.  A  Welah- 
man,  who  had  withdrawn  in  some  disaffection  three  years  be- 
fore, "  desired  to  be  received  as  a  member  again."  In  order  to 
his  reception,  it  was  necessary  that  be  should  "  receive  and 
adopt  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  in  the  same  matmer  and 
as  fully  as  the  members  of  the  Synod  did"  in  172d.  Accord- 
ingly the  record  informs  us  that  "  he  having  proposed  all 
the  scruples  he  had  to  make  about  any  articles  of  the  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms,  etc.,  to  the  aatiaf action  of  the  Synod, 
and  declared  his  adopting  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  CatechiBma  agreeably  to  last  year's  Adopting  Act " — 
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thil  is  vith  an  express  repDdi&tioQ  of  the  clftOBee  repudiated 
by  the  SjDod — "  he  was  nnanimonslj  received  in  as  a  member 
again."  The  conceseiun  which  had  been  made  to  the  Welsh- 
men and  the  "  conntrymen  "  of  Andrews  and  Dickinson,  be- 
cause  of  their  inherited  prejudice  against  all  prescribed  and 
imposed  forma,  was  not  withdrawn. 

Id  1736  was  enacted  the  "Explanatory  Act."  There  was  a 
BDBpicioD  abroad  "  that  the  body  had  adopted  latitndinarian 
principles ;  "  and  by  what  sort  of  men  snch  a  suspicion  waa 
likely  to  be  cheriehed,  any  reader  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Presbyterianisni  can  jndge  for  himself.  "  We 
understand,"  said  the  Synod  in  1736,  "  that  many  persona  of 
onr  persuasion,  both  more  lately  and  formerly,  have  been 
ofiended  wit)i  some  expressions  or  distiuctions  in  the  first  or 
Preliminary  Act  of  our  Synod,"  &c.  Therefore,  "  in  order  to 
remove  aaid  offense,  and  all  jealousies  that  have  arisen  or  may 
arise  in  any  of  oar  people's  minds  on  occasion  of  said  distinc- 
tioDB  and  expressions,  the  Synod  doth  declare  that  the  Synod 
have  adopted,  and  still  do  adhere  to,  the  Westminster  Confes- 
rions.  Catechisms,  and  Directory,  without  the  least  variation 
or  alteration,  and  without  regard  to  said  distinctionB."  llien, 
by  way  of  showing  that  this  wae  the  meaning  and  trne  intent" 
of  the  Synod  in  its  "  first  adopting  of  said  Confeeaion,  that 
Explanatory  Act  proceeds  to  recite  the  record  of  the  Adopting 
Act ;  atler  which  it  closes  with  the  "  hope  and  desire  that  this, 
our  Synodical  declaration  &nd  explication,  may  satisfy  all  oar 
people  as  to  our  firm  attachment  to  our  good  old  received  doo- 
bines  contained  in  said  Confession,  without  the  least  variation 
or  alteration,  and  that  they  will  lay  aside  their  jealousies  that 
have  been  entertained  through  occasion  of  the  above-hinted 
expressions  and  declarations,  as  groundless." 

Sucb  being  the  Explanatory  Act,  it  surely  ueeds  to  he  itself 
explained.  Dr.  Baird  evidently  thinks  so,  and  his  explanation' 
is,  that  when,  in  the  Adopting  Act,  the  Synod  expressly  ex- 
cepted some  clauses  of  certain  chapters  in  the  Confession, 
and  instead  of  adopting  the  doctrine  that  the  civil  magistrate 
may  lawfully  proceed  against  those  who  pablisb  or  maintain 
such  erroneous  principles  or  practices  as  either  in  their  nature 
or    in    the  manner  of  publishing  or  maintaining   them   are 
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"destrnctive  to  the  external  peace  and  order  which  ChriBt  hath 
eetablifihed  in  the  church,"  sqnarely  deuied  that  the  civil 
magietrate  "  hath  power  to  persecnte  any  for  their  religion  "— 
and  instead  of  confeeaiiig  or  professing  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  convoke  synods,  to  be  present  in  them, 
acd  b)  take  uare  that  they  do  nothing  againet  the  truth,  repn- 
diated  the  idea  "  that  the  civil  magistrate  hath  a  controlling 
power  over  synods  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  minis- 
terial authority  " — they  verily  thought  they  were  giving  to  the 
ff^eetminster  Confession  its  original  meaning  1"  "  The  mem- 
bers," qnoth  he,  "  denied  the  repudiated  sense  of  the  specified 
articles  to  be  their  true  meaning — a  denial  in  which  they  were 
sure  of  being  sustained  by  the  common  voice  ol  their  people." 
If  the  Explanatory  Act  can  receive  no  better  explanation 
than  this,  it  is  a  sad  and  most  convincing  instance  by  which 
to  show  the  perilous  tendency  of  prescribed  and  imposed  for- 
mnlaries.  Is  it  contiistent  with  "  simplicity  and  godly 
Bincerity "  to  deny  the  obvious  and  notoriously  historical 
meaning  of  a  formulary,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  to  make 
profession  of  receiving  and  adopting  it  "  without  the  least 
variation  or  alteration,"  and  to  impose  it  on  others  in  all  its 
phraseology  as  a  test  of  soundness  in  the  faith  t  The  attempt 
of  Tractariau  Anglicans  to  maintain  that  the  articles  of  thu 
Church '  of  England  may  be  accepted  and  subscribed  in  a 
meaning  consistent  with  the  Roman  Catholic  dogmas,  is  not 
more  dishonorable  or  dishonest  thafl  the  atConpt  to  maintain 
that  the  Westminster  formularies  as  they  proceeded  from  the 
Westminster  Assembly  did  not  assert  the  sinfulness  of  ''  toler- 
ating a  false  religion,"  or  that  they  did  not  concede  to  the 
civil  raiigiutrate  all  that  "  control  over  synods  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  power"  which  is  implied  in 
his  being  bound  to  take  care  that  they  do  nothing  against  the 
tmth ;  or  that  they  did  not  affirm  bis  legitimate  power  to  per- 
secute for  their  religion  all  heretics  whose  religion  is  made  up 
of  ench  opinions  and  practices  '■'  as  are  contrary  to  the  light  of 
nature  or  to  the  known  principles  of  Christianity."  Vet  this 
dishonest  and  dishonorable  attempt  is  what  Dr.  Baird  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  Explanatory  Act  imputes  to  the  futhers 
of  American  Preebyteriantsm.    They  professed  that  they  ad- 
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hered  to  the  WestmioEter  atAndarda  without  the  leaet  "  varia- 
tion or  alteration  ;"  and  at  the  eaioe  time  thej  renewed  the  de- 
claration that  they  did  not  receive  certain  articles  of  those 
Btandarde  in  the  seoee  whiith  the  words  were  notoriously  in- 
tended to  bear — "  a  denial,"  Bays  our  antlior,  "  in  which  they 
were  sure  of  being  entstained  by  the  common  voice  of  their 
people."  Alas  for  the  people,  if  the  neceasity  of  standing  up 
for  the  ConfesBion  and  Catechisms  had  brought  them  to  that 
passl  According  to  this  Old  School  historian's  explanation  of 
the  Explanatory  Act,  the  people  whom  that  Synod  bad  organ- 
ized as  a  sect,  were  so  ignorant,  or  else  had  so  little  regard  for 
honesty,  that  they  could  be  relied  on  to  euBtain  the  denial  of 
a  historic  fact,  ae  palpable  as  that  the  Westminsterformularies 
are  Cal^inistic  and  not  Armiuian. 

But  this  Explanatory  Act  declares  that  the  Synod  "  have 
adopted  and  do  still  adhere  to  "  not  only  the  doctrinal  forma- 
laries  of  the  Westininuter  Assembly,  but  aloo  the  "  Directory  " 
for  the  performance  of  public  worship  and  the  admiuistration 
of  chnrch  government ;  and  that  phrase,  "  without  the  least 
variation  or  alteration,"  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
Directory,  not  leea  than  the  other  standards,  was  adopted  and 
is  adhered  to.  But  Or.  Ijaird  himself  on  a  preceding  pnge 
(p.  70),  has  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  Directory  was  not 
"adopted  absolutely  without  reservation,"  hut  only  acknow- 
ledged "  to  be  '  agreeable  in  substance  to  the  Word  of  God ' 
and  therefore  "  recommended  "  to  be  observed  '  as  near  as  cir- 
cnmstances  will  allow  and  Christian  prudence  direct.'  "  Did 
the  i^ynod  in  declaring  that  it  had  adopted  and  still  did  ad- 
here to  the  Directory  "  without  the  least  variation  or  altera- 
tion," mean  nothing  more  than  that  it  had  acknowledged  that 
body  of  rules  tor  public  worship  and  church  governuieut  '*  to 
be  agreeable  in  substance  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  founded 
therenpon,"  and  had  recommended  it  "  to  be  observed  ae  near 
as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  Christian  prudence  direct  J" 
Then  bow  does  the  Synod's  declaration  that  it  had  adopted  and 
did  Btill  adhere  to  the  Confession  and  Catuchii^ms  "  wilhuut 
the  least  variation  or  alteraiion,"  mean  anything  contrary  to 
the  fact,  that,  iuusmuch  as  those  formularies  were  the  iSynod's. 
confession  of  its  faith,  every  minister  of  the  Synod  should,  at 
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lis  KdmiBsioD,  declare  Ina  agreement  in  and  approbation  of 
them  "  aa  being,  in  all  ihe  essential  and  necessary  articles,  good 
forme  of  Bonnd  words  and  syftteras  of  Christian  doctrine."  We 
mnst  aeenme  that  the  anthore  of  that  Explanatory  Act  were 
reaeonabl;  honeet,  and  did  not  mean  to  Bay  what  they  knew 
to  be  nntrae ;  and  therefore  we  muBt  asenme  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  deny  what  stands  bo  plainly  on  their  records,  namely 
that  every  minister  or  candidate  for  the  ministry,  desiring  ad- 
miflsiou  to  the  Synod,  might  freely  declare  bis  conscientious 
befaitation  about  any  phrase  or  proposition  in  tho  Confession  or 
in  either  Catechism,  and,  having  thus  made  eoiifesaion  of  his 
faith  virtually  in  words  of  his  own  choosing,  might  be  receiv- 
ed, if  his  doubts  or  errors  should  be  judged  "  to  bo  only  about 
articles  not  esseutial  and  necessary." 

It  soema  to  ns  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Explanatory 
Act  must  be  found  by  inquiring  lor  the  reason  of  it.  How 
was  it  that  many  persons  of  the  PrcBbyterian  persuasion  had 
been  "offended  with  some  expressiona  or  distinctions  in  the 
First  or  Preliminary  Act  J"  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Synod,  or  of  some  presbyteries,  in  the  admission  of 
ministers  and  candidates — a  practice  which  virtoally  permit- 
ted the  candidate  to  make  his  own  statement  of  bis  doctrinal 
TiewB,  and  then  required  the  presbytery  to  judge  whether  his 
scruples  or  errors  were  a  rejection  of  anything  essential  or 
necessary — had  occasioned  misunderstanding  and  consequent 
misrepresentation.  Our  historian,  we  believe,  does  not  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  then  coming  over  bo 
rapidly,  were  familiar  with  a  rule  whicli  required  every  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  to  ^^sfibsoribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in 
all  the  articles  thereof,  as  the  contession  of  his  faith ;"  but  that 
fact,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  occasion  of  their  being  offend- 
ed with  those  "  expressions  or  distinctions  in  the  Preliminary 
Act,"  which  permitted  a  less  rigorous  method  of  assenting  to 
the  Confessiun  of  Faith.  Irish  Presbyterians  inferred  that  the 
Synod  was  not  firmly  attached  to  "  the  good  old  received  doc- 
trines contained  in  said  confession."  The  Explanatory  Act, 
as  we  understand  it,  was  designed  to  remove  that  offense.  It 
affirms  that  the  Synod  has  adopted,  and  still  adheres,  to  the 
Westminster  Standards,  "  without  the  least  variation  or  altera- 
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tion."  The  Synod  itself — the  eccleBiastical  jndicatory  rcpre- 
Bentmg  and  governing  a  confederacy  of  Christian  congrega- 
tions— bad  made  tlioee  etandarda  its  own.  (The  repndiated 
claQBee  abont  the  civil  magistrate  were  evidently  tint  the  oc- 
casion of  any  tnisnoderstanding,  and  therefore  there  waa  no 
need  of  mentioning  them  as  an  exception.)  In  the  ConfeBsioa 
and  CatechiBmB  waa  the  Synod's  platform  of  doctrine;  and  no 
minister  could  become  a  member,  nor  could  any  candidate  be 
ordained  or  licensed,  witbont  declaring  either  by  BubEcription 
or  by  word  of  month,  to  the  full  BatisfacCion  of  t)ie  presby- 
tery, his  agreement  wiih  that  platform  "  in  all  the  essential 
and  necessary  articles."  ThuB  interpreted,  the  Explanatory 
Act  is  an  honest  manifesto;  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its 
literal  trnth.  At  that  time  there  were  probably  no  indications 
of  a  difference  between  the  theology  of  New  England  and  that 
of  Scotland.  The  difference  between  Dickinson  and  the  most 
orthodox  Irish  Presbyterian  was  not  abont  any  point  of  ortho- 
doxy, bat  only  on  the  qnestion  how  to  maintain  orthodoxy. 
Men  of  one  sort  had  no  onfidence  in  any  enforced  subscrip- 
tion to  a  prescribed  formnlary.  Men  of  the  other  sort  had 
little  contiiience  in  anything  else.  The  method  described  in 
the  Preliminary  Act,  and  followed  in  the  Adopting  Act  and  in 
otiier  iDstancea  on  record,  was  a  compromise  between  the  two: 
a  pnblie  and  formal  Confession  of  Faith  adopted  by  the  Synod 
and  Bet  forth  as  its  own  summary  of  Cliristian  doctrine:  sub- 
scription to  that  standard  form  for  any  who  choose  to  te*tify 
their  orthodoxy  in  that  way ;  but  for  any  candidate  to  whom 
the  language  of  the  formulary  is  in  any  measure  nnsatisfactory, 
fnll  freedom  to  express  every  scruple,  and  to  lay  upon  the 
presbytery  the  responsibility  of  judging  whether  his  doctrine 
is  essentially  d'^'ergent  from  the  recognized  orthodoxy  of  the 
formulary. 

We  will  not  venture  %■•>  say  that  in  every  such  compromise 
between  a  Christian  desire  to  recognize  in  every  practicable  way 
the  unity  of  Christ's  catholic  church,  and  a  consciously  lauda- 
ble desire  to  mark  off  and  encompass  with  ramparts,  a  "  dis- 
tinct division  of  the  camps  of  Israel,"  the  sectarian  tendency 
always  geta  the  advantage.  But  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  that  compromise  which  introduced  the  Westminster 
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formnlariee  tA  the  eetablished  etandard  of  orthodox;  for 
American  FreebyteriBoism.  The  schiem  of  1711  was  not 
caused  by  theological  dispntee ;  yet,  iaa^iunch  as  the  Old  Side 
or  ezBcindinf^  party  charged  the  New  Side  or  exscinded  party 
with  doctrinal  errors,  both  parties  were  natnrally  induced  to 
assert  and  reassert  their  adherence  to  the  standards.  A 
difference,  however,  in  this  respect,  may  be  found.  The  Old 
Side  section,  in  which  the  sectarian  element  predominated, 
fell  back  immediately  npon  the  rigorona  Irish  rnle  of  subscrip- 
tion, namely,  "  that  every  member  of  this  Synod,  whether 
minister  or  elder,  do  sincerely  and  heartily  receive,  own,  ac- 
huowledge  koA.  suhsorihe  the  Westminster  Confession,"  Ac; 
and  it  was  "  ordered  that  every  seasion  do  Mige  their  elders, 
at  their  admission,  to  do  the  same."  The  New  Side,  for  tlie 
refutation  of  "false  reflections,"  made  and  recorded  im- 
mediately after  the  exclusion,  a  declaration  "  that  we  do  ad- 
here as  closely  andfvUy  to  the  Westminster  Confession,"  && 
"  aa  ever  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  did,  in  any  of  their  pablic 
acts  or  statements  about  it."  Another  and  more  formal  "  De- 
claration," soon  afterwards,  afflnned  more  positively  :  "We 
believe  with  onr  hearts,  and  profess  to  maintain  with  oar  lips, 
thedocrinee  sammoned  up  and  contained  in  the  Confession," 
&c.,  "  as  the  truths  of  God  revealed  and  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures, — and  do  receive,  acknowledge,  and  declare  the  sud 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism  to  be  the  confession  of  onr 
faith,"  &c.  But  when  the  New  Side  section  (almost  entirely 
Irish  at  first,  and  exscinded  for  Celtic  enthueiasm  and  dis- 
order) had  been  reinforced  by  the  adhesion  of  nearly  all  the 
New  England  men  with  Dickinson  for  their  leader,  and  the 
new  Synod  of  New  York  had  thus  been  constituted,  the  po- 
sition taken  in  regard  to  the  standards  was  simply, — "  They 
agree  that  the  Westminsler  Confession "  <&c.  "  be  the  pablic 
confession  of  their  faith,  in  suah  numner  as  wot  agreed  unto 
hy  th«  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1729."  This  was 
surely  something  lees  than  a  rigorous  and  nndeviating  enforce- 
ment of  subscription  to  the  letter  of  the  prescribed  formularies.* 

*  Dr.  OUlatt  mentioii*  ■  bet  vbiob  imiu*  to  bare  «acmpad  tfaa  reaMrcb**  nf 
Dr.  B^nL    Wlien  8«inii«l  Daviw  (afterward*  Praridant  of  Hanan  Hall)  waa  ia 
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On  the  whole,  it  ma;  be  Baid,  in  rej^rd  to  that  division, 
that  while  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
two  Synods  in  their  theology,  there  was  a  difference  in  their 
eccleeiaBticiem.  The  Old  Side,  or  Philadelphia  Synod,  was 
morethoronghlyPresbyteriao  after  the  Scotch  model.  In  the 
New  York  Synod,  the  leading  ministers — perhaps  the  majority 
—were  men  to  whom  the  entire  organization  of  presbytery 
uid  synod  was  only  the  moat  convenient  method  of  extended 
Christian  fellowship  and  of  cooperation  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  Bom  and  educated  in  New  England,  or  among  the 
English  or  Welsh  Dissenters,  they  had  given  up  their  own 
et:ctefliaetical  forms  in  a  simply  catholic  spirit,  and  had 
accepted  Presbytorianism  as  better  than  any  effort  to  propagate 
I  Congr^^tional  sect,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  organization 
nnder  which  they  placed  themselves  might  prove  to  be  some- 
thing more  comprehensive  than  a  merely  Presbyterian  sect. 
Dr.  Baird  has  illustrated  the  catholicity  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
ciBin,  by  some  quotations  (made  for  another  purpose)  from  a 
correspondence  between  the  two  Synods  in  order  to  a  union. 
The  Old  Side  Synod  had  said  in  reference  to  one  of  the  pro- 
posals offered  by  the  New  Side,  "  How  is  this  coneistent  with 
.  ,  .  yonr  declared  sentiments  that  no  difference  in  judg- 
ment, la  cases  of  plain  sin  and  duty,  and  opinions  re- 
lating to  the  great  truths  of  religion,  is  sufficient  reason 
why  the  differing  member  should  be  obliged  to  with- 
draw, unless  the  said  plain  doty  or  truth  he  judged  hy 
the  iody  to  he  essential  in  doctrine  or  discipline."  Kigid 
Presbyterianism,  such  as  the  Old  Side  stood  for,  had  no  such 
"declared  sentiments."    The  argument  was  only  argtmientvmi 

EDgland.  Bolicitlng  aid  for  the  oolle^  he  vee  met  with  the  objwtlon  tb>t  the 
American  body  whiob  be  repreMDt«d  "would  admit  qodb  ioto  the  mioletrj 
wiibDntsntwciiblng  the  Weetmlniter  OonieaaiOD."  HU  answer  to  tbal  olgea- 
tion  ia  eondnaire  aa  to  the  New  Side  Synod.  "  I  replied  that  we  allowed  the  can- 
didtle  to  mention  bii  objec^oni  against  any  artlola  in  tbe  CoofeeeioD,  and  the 
jndieainre  judged  whether  the  articles  objected  againit  were  tttentiol  (o  OhHit- 
Utnty,  and  if  they  jodged  tbey  were  not,  the;  would  admit  tbe  oandidata  not- 
witbatandlDg  bb  ol^ectioa*.''  HiaL  of  Praa.  Ob.  L,  180.  Shall  we  My  that.thia 
practice  waa  terribly  lai  and  lalitndirariaD  T  Or  (ball  we  lay  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  truly  catboUa  epirit,  and  from  a  loyalty  that  would  not  lacrifice  to  a  llf«- 
Imi  image  of  Chriatjan  doetrlue  aet  np  Id  tbe  cbureb  of  the  living  Ood  f 
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ad  hominem.  It  was  intended  ae  a  fling  at  the  catholicity  (or, 
as  Dr.  Bftird  miglit  aay,  thelatitudinarianiem)  of  the  New  Side, 
and  aa  a  reminder  ol*  former  diBcuBsione  about  the  manner  and 
measure  in  which  conformity  to  the  standards  should  be  ex- 
acted. What  was  the  reply  of  the  New  Side  Synod  when 
thus  reminded  of  their  "  former  professed  sentiments  t"  In- 
stead of  retracting  any  tiling  or  attempting  to  show  that  they 
were  as  sectarian  in  spirit  as  the  brethren  with  whom  they 
were  seeking  to  be  reconciled,  they  said  frankly,  ''  This,  we 
must  own,  is  an  important  article  with  us,  which  we  cannot 
any  way  dispense  with ;  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  strictly 
Christian  and  Scriptnral,  as  well  as  Presbyterian  ;  otherwise, 
we  must  make  everything  that  appears  plain  to  ns  a  term  of 
communion,  which,  we  apprehend,  the  Scriptnre  prohibits. 
And  it  appears  plain  to  ua  that  there  may  he  many  opinions 
relating  to  the  great  truths  of  religion  that  are  not  great  them- 
selves, nor  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  terms  of  com- 
munion. Nor  can  these  sentiments  '  open  the  door  to  an 
unjustifiable  latitude  in  principles  and  practices*  any  more 
than  the  apostolic  prohibition  of  receiving  them  that  are  weak 
to  doubtful  dispulations.  What  is  plain  sin  and  plain  duty, 
in  one's  account,  is  not  in  another's;  and  the  Synod  has  still 
in  their  power  to  Judge  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not,"  p. 
114. 

After  seventeen  years  of  separation  the  two  parties  came  to 
an  agreement,  and  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
was  constituted.  Our  author's  quotations  show  in  what  terms 
tho  standards  were  referred  to  as  the  basis  of  rennion.  "  Both 
Synods,  having  always  approved  and  received  the  Westmins- 
ter Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms 
as  an  orthodox  and  excellent  system,  of  Christian  doctrine^ 
founded  on  the  Word  of  Ood,  we  do  still  receive  the  same  ae 
the  contie^ion  of  our  faith,  strictly  enjoining  it  on  all  our  mem- 
bers and  probationers  for  the  ministry,  that  they  teach  and 
preach  according  to  the  form  of  sound 'words  in  said  Confession 
and  ■  Catechisms,  and  avoid  and  oppose  all  errors  contrary 
thereto."  *  *  *  "No  presbytery  shall  license,  or  ordain 
to  the  work  ^if  the  ministry,  any  candidate,  until  he  .  .  . 
declare  his  acceptance  of  the  Westminster   Confession    and 
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Catechiams  ab  the  confeseioa  of  his  faith.*'  Here  we  observe, 
though  not  for  the  Bret  time  in  these  records,  the  nae  of  the 
phrase  "  system  of  doctrine,"  and  we  cannot  bat  regard  the 
word  system  as  emphatic.  The  standards,  instead  of  being 
represented  as  simp);  the  trnth  and  the  whole  truth,  or  as 
identical  with  the  divine  word,  are  approved  and  received  "  as 
an  orthodox  and  excellent  system  of  Christian  Avctnae^foimded 
on  the  Word  of  God,"  Snch  phraseology  might  have  come 
from  the  New  Side.  Bnt,  wlien  the  imperious  injunction  is 
laid  OD  all  ministers  that  they  teach  and  preach  according  to 
the  prescribed  formalaries,  and  avoid  and  oppose  all  errors 
contrary  thereto,  the  tone  is  that  of  the  Old  Side  with  its  rig- 
orous demand  of  unquestioning  assent  to  precomposed  forms. 
Evidently  it  was  expected  either  that  the  ministers  would  be 
ooutrolled  in  their  thinking  by  the  authority  of  the  Synod, 
holding  what  they  were  ordered  to  hold  and  nothing  else;  or 
that  if  any  minister  should  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the 
clear  knowledge  of  some  trnth  whicli  tlie  Westminster  Assem- 
bly did  not  understand,  he  would  go  over  to  some  other 
"  division  of  the  camps  of  Israel." 

It  seems  probable  that,  from  the  time  of  the  anion  of  the  two 
Synods  (1768),  the  old  prejudice  of  the  English  and  Welsh 
Dissenters  and  of  the  Ke'w  England  men  against  imposed  con* 
foseions  of  faith,  and  with  it  a  demand  for  such  a  mode  of 
assent  to  the  standards  as  should  not  shock  that  prejudice  too 
severely,  was  disappearing.  After  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
need  of  new  arrangements  for  the  government  of  what  waa 
likely  to  be  the  most  considerable  ecclesiastical  organization 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  recognized,  and  in  1788 
(gimaltaneously  with  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstirution  of  the 
United  States)  the  Synod  was  expanded  into  a  "  General  As- 
sembly "  of  representatives  from  presbyteries,  under  a  formal 
"Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America."  In  that  constitution,  the  Westminster 
standards  were  modified  by  purging  oat  the  doctrine  of  perse- 
cution and  putting  id  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty  ;  and  a 
formula  of  assent  to  those  standards  was  introduced  which 
entirely  excludes  the  statement  of  any  scruple  regarding  any 
article.    To  every  candidate  for  licensure  or  for  ordination 
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as  bishop,  elder,  or  deacon,  the  qneetion  is  proposed,  "  Do  yon 
sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  ponfession  of  faith  of  this 
Church,  as  containing  the  svBtem  of  doctrine  tangbt  in  the 
Holy  Scriptnreel"  To  that  question  he  must  give  an  un- 
qnalified  affirmative  answer,  or  tlie  proceeding  is  arrested. 

In  one  respect  this  formula  of  assent  difiers  significantly 
from  the  enbscription  exacted  io  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
orginally  demanded  here  by  the  Scoto  Hihemisns  before  the 
date  of  the  Adopting  Act.  We  refer  not  to  the  fact  that  the 
ceremony  of  ■'subscribing"  is  omitted,  bat  to  the  more  im- 
portant fact  that  the  candidate  is  required  to  receive  and  adopt 
the  Confession  and  CatechisiDB  not  as,  "  in  all  the  articles 
thereof,"  bis  own  confession  of  his  own  faith,  but  only  "  as 
containing  the  ayatem  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  H^Iy  Scrip- 
tures." The  candidate  is  to  judge  for  himself  whether  he  can 
answer  "  the  constitutional  questions  "  with  a  good  conscience. 
If,  after  passing  the  ordeul,  he  is  chargeable  with  preaching  or 
teachin£;  any  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  standards,  he  can 
be  accused  and  tried  before  tbo  proper  judicatory ;  and,  if  con- 
victed, he  can  be  censured  according  to  the  degree  of  his  non- 
conformity, by  simple  admonition,  by  suspension,  by  putting 
him  out  of  his  ministry,  or  by  excommnnication, — as  the  pres- 
bytery, in  the  first  instance,  or  the  Synod  and  General  Assem- 
bly, if  appealed  to,  may  decide.  Under  this  system,  there 
was  room  for  the  catholic  tendency  to  exert  itself,  and  oppor- 
tunity at  the  same  time  for  the  sectarian  tendency  to  produce 
fruit  after  its  kind. 

Before  the  era  of  onr  national  independence,  there  were 
many  fears  that  the  British  Parliament  might  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  the  colonies  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
England.  The  Presbyterians  in  the  middle  and'sonthern 
colonies,  and  the  churches  and  pastors  of  N'ew  England,  had  a 
common  interest  in  the  matter ;  and,  for  a  few  years,  del^ates 
from  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  and  from  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  met  yearly  in  a  formal 
'*  Convention,"  to  consult  for  the  common  interest.  Such 
intercourse  bad  augmented  the  force  of  the  catholic  tendency. 
The  feeling  that  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Connecticut, 
as  represented  by  their  pastors   in   the  General  Association, 
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«nd  the  Preebjterian  body  represented  by  the  Synod,  were 
divided  fix)m  each  other  more  by  a  geographical  line  than  by 
Beutarian  hostility  or  competitioa,  was  gaining  Btrength  on 
both  sides. 

It  was  therefore  qaite  natural  that  the  General  Aesembly,  at 
its  second  meeting  under  the  constitution  of  1788,  took 
measures  to  eetablieh  s  closer  correspondence  with  ITew 
England  through  the  General  Association  of  Connecticnt — 
then  the  only  institatioD  of  that  namo  and  character.  At- 
tempts to  eetablisb  similar  relations  with  the  Associate  Be- 
formed  Presbyterians  and  with  the  Datch  churches,  were  un- 
BDcccBsful,  partly,  at  least,  because  of  the  eappoeed  latitudina- 
rianiam  of  the  body  represented  by  the  General  Assembly ; 
bat  this  attempt  was  immediately  succeBsfiil.  A  few  years 
later  (1801),  the  intercourse  thus  established  resulted  in  the 
''  Plan  of  Union," — a  very  simple  scheme  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  General  Association  and  the  General 
Assembly,  to  prevent  collision  in  the  new  settlements,  and 
QDder  which  a  Congregational  church  might  have  a  Presbyte- 
rian pastor,  or  a  Presbyterian  church  might  have  a  Congrega- 
tional pastor,  or  a  chnrch  might  be  organized  consisting  partly 
of  Presbyterians  and  partly'  of  Congregationalists,  without 
very  seriously  compromising  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of 
either  party. 

The  Unitarian  defection  in  eastern  Massachasetts  was  just 
banning  to  be  manifest,  and  had  already  caased  a  vague  re- 
action among  Orthodox  Congregationalists — and  especially 
among  the  pastors  of  Connecticut — toward  a  more  stringent 
government  not  merely  m  the  churches  but  over  the  churclies. 
We  confess  our  con  viction  that  the  Connecticut  fathers  who 
fonnded  or  consented  to  the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  were  not  un- 
willing to  see  all  the  churches  that  were  to  be  gathered  by 
their  missions  pass  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. No  donbt  they  acted  in  that  truly  catholic  spirit 
which,  fixing  its  regard  on  the  higher  aud  general  interests  of 
the  gospel,  rises  above  the  range  of  sectarian  (or,  as  our  New 
School  Presbyterian  friends  would  rather  have  us  say,  "  de- 
nominational ")  interests.  Yet,  with  onr  koowledee  of  what 
was  then  a  prevalent  feeling  among  the  Congregational   pas- 
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tors  of  Connecticut,  we  are  conBtrsined  to  tbink  that  tlie 
authors  of  the  "  Plan  "  did  not  adequately  appreciate  the  re- 
lations of  New  Teetament  Congregationalism  in  church  gov- 
ernment to  Christian  truth  and  Christian  liberty ;  and  that 
therefore  they  were  the  more  willing  to  cooperate  with  tlieir 
Presbyterian  brethren  outside  of  New  England  in  a  policy 
that  was  likely  to  bring  the  churches  of  "  the  new  aettlemente  " 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  classical  and  synodical  assemblies. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  resnll  of  the  intercoure  and  coopera- 
tion, through  a  series  of  years,  is  well  known.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  great  Presbyterian  organization  was  willing  to 
absorb  and  assimilate  the  Congrogatioiial  emigration  from 
New  England ;  and  though  New  England  people,  settling  a 
new  township,  wonld  often  assert  their  liberty,  and  frame 
their  ecclesiastical  arrangements  according  to  their  own  tra- 
ditions, they  had,  even  in  such  cases,  do  "  denominational  " 
zeal,  and  were  easily  brought  into  a  loose,  but  gradually  more 
stringent,  relation  to  the  presbyteries.  Missionaries  from 
New  England  had  nothing  of  the  prejudice  which  their 
fathers  had  against  imposed  forms  of  doctrine;  and  findinj; 
no  stumbling  block  in  the  carefully  liberal  phraseology  of  the 
"  constitutional  question  "  about  the  Confession  of  Faith,  they 
entered  unhesitatingly  into  a  connection  with  presbyteries 
that  gladly  zeceived  them.  Thus  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church  grew  year  by  year ;  and  as  it  grew  in  strength  it  was 
growing  in  the  catholicity  of  its  spirit.  Ministers  and  people 
of  that  connection  were  more  and  more  relied  on  for  generous 
cooperation  with  other  evangelical  Christians  in  the  cause  of 
their  common  Christianity.  The  catholic  element  was  growing 
relatively  stronger,  but  thesectarian  element  was  still  powerful. 

In  New  England,  there  had  been,  since  the  time  of  the  elder 
Edwards,  much  inquiry  and  discussion  on  the  great  themes  of 
evangelical  religion.  The  names  of  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Ed- 
wards the  younger.  West,  and  Smalley,  attest  the  fact  that  the 
impulse  which  "  the  great  awakening "  gave  to  religions 
thought,  aud  the  exigencies  of  conflict  with  Arniinian  formal- 
in its  progress  toward  Unitarianism,  had  a  stimulating 
influence  on  the  k-ading  divines  of  the  Congregational  churches 
.n  this  country,  and  put  them  upon  fresh  and  earnest  investi- 
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gatioD  of  old  themes.  The  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  its  conee- 
qnences,  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  its  relation  to  God's  will  and 
connEcl,  the  doctrine  of  man's  impotence  to  save  himself,  and 
of  God's  sovereignty  in  saving  sinners,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Htcrtfice  and  of  the  atonement  which  he  has  made,  and  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  dilifjently 
recoDsidered  id  their  various  bearings ;  and  some  fresh  defi- 
Ditions  and  illnstrations  of  old  tmths  were  brought  ont  in  the 
din  of  discnesion.  An  eager  stndy  of  theolr^cal  questions 
became  characteristic  of  the  New  England  clergy  everywhere — 
ure,  perhaps,  within  the  immediate  infiuence  of  Harvard 
College.  Debates  on  fate  and  free-will,  and  how  actions  can  be 
certain  beforehand  in  the  connsel  and  purposes  of  God  and 
jet  be  the  free  actions  of  responsible  souls — debates  on  the 
natnre  and  the  means  of  regeneration,  and  on  the  difference 
between  the  inability  which  is  natnral  and  therefore  fatal,  and 
tbst  which  is  willful  and  therefore  moral — debates  on  "  unre- 
gcD  era  te  doings,"  and  on  the  reasonableness  of  urging  animpen- 
it«nt  bearer  with  ailments  and  motives  to  immediate  repent' 
ance,  instead  of  putting  him  apon  the  use  of  means  and  tell- 
ing him  that  he  must  wait  for  God's  time — debates  on  the 
union  of  justice  with  mercy  in  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  siu- 
Ders,  on  the  distinction  between  distribative  and  general 
justice,  and  on  how  it  is  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  satbtac- 
tinn  to  t})e  justice  of  God — debates  on  the  connection  between 
the  first  sin  of  the  first  human  pair,  and  the  universal  sinful- 
ness of  the  hnman  race,  on  federal  headship,  and  on  the  im- 
patation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  and  of  Christ's  right- 
eonsnesB  to  believers — were  the  employment  of  ministers  in 
their  frequent  meetings,  and  were  given  to  the  public  in 
occasional  pamphlets  or  volumes,  and  at  last  in  evangelical 
and  theological  magazines.  A  portion  of  Edwards  on  Origi- 
nal Sin — namely,  the  peculiar  and  startling  doctrine  of  perso- 
nal  identity  which  that  work  propounds — was  new,  and  was 
thuagbt  by  its  illustrious  author  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
theology  of  preceding  writers.  So  some  of  his  successors 
thought  that  they  had  made  improvements  in  the  manner  of 
Btating  and  defending  "  the  system  of  doctrines  tanght  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures;"  and  their  new  views  and  illustrations  of 
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old  doctrines  (whether  really  new  or  only  enppOBed  to  be  new) 
were  called  "the  New  Divinity,"  That  now  theology  was  not 
elaborated  nor  propaf^ated  without  controversy.  At  homeil 
was  obnoxione  to  "  Old  CalTinistB,"  bnt  ranch  more  obnoxiooB 
to  "  Old  Arrainians"  gently  and  drowsily  eliding  down  the 
inclined  plane  throngh  Arianiem  toward  modem  Unitarian  ism. 
Bat  the  most  thinking  and  earnest  theologiane  of  New  Eng- 
land agreed  with  Bellamy  on  the  Divine  permission  of  sin, 
with  Hopkins  on  the  natnre  and  essence  of  virtne,  with  Snial- 
lej  on  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability,  with 
West  on  the  natare  of  moral  agency,  and  with  the  yonnger 
Edwards  on  the  relation  of  the  atonement  to  the  jnstice  of 
God;  they  crowned  with  their  admiration  that  clear-minded 
exponnder  of  New  England  theology  to  English  Dissenters, 
the  Baptist  Andrew  Foller ;  and  before  their  preaching  and 
their  pamphlets  or  more  ponderous  treatises,  the  old  Calvinism 
waned  and  the  old  Arminianism  disappeared. 

It  became,  in  the  course  of  events,  pretty  well  nnderstood 
thronghont  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that  New  England 
theology  had  its  own  way  of  expounding  and  vindicating  the 
doctrines  of  the  evangelical  system,  &  way  di£fering  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  Scotch  theology  or  the  Dutch.  Of  conree 
the  old  Scotch  theology  was  alarmed  not  only  at  the  andacity 
of  those  Yankees  in  assuming  the  possibility  of  their  knowing 
something  which  the  Westminster  Assembly  did  not  know, 
but  even  more  at  the  earnest  freedom  with  which  theological 
questions  were  discussed  as  if  the  Confession  of  Faith  had  not 
settled  and  formulated  every  doctrine  long  ago.  Thus  there 
came  to  be,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
two  theological  tendencies  within  the  Presbyterian  enclosure- 
one,  sternly  conservative  of  formulas;  the  other,  free  to  in- 
quire after  truth,  confident  in  the  expectation  of  learning  by 
inquiry,  a  little  self-conceited  perhaps  in  the  consciouBoess  of 
having  learned  something ;  and  perhaps  a  little  disrespecifnl 
toward  human  standards,  though  profoundly  and  devoutly  def- 
erent toward  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  The  emigra- 
tion of  Congregation  alists  into  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
carried  with  it  the  New  England  way  of  thinking  in  theology, 
and  of  preaching  the  gospel ;  and  in  proportion  as  Oongrega- 
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tional  ministers  and  chnrchee  ander  the  Plan  of  TTninn, 
came  into  eonnectioii  with  presbyteries,  the  New  England 
thecvlogy  obtained  a  footing  in  the  Pre8byt«rian  Charch.  The 
consequence  was  that,  early  in  the  present  centnry,  there  were, 
in  the  ministry  of  that  growing  organization,  two  sorta  of  men 
distingniahable  in  respect  to  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  their 
theology.  Something  of  that  kind  will  be  fonnd,  almost  inevi- 
tahly,  nnder  any  method  of  association  among  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Not  only  will  there  be  differences  of  opinion,  more 
or  less  important,  on  psrticnlar  qnestions  in  the  science  of  re- 
ligion, but  there  will  be  also,  more  or  lees  dearly  manifested, 
differences  of  tendency  in  theological  thinking ;  a  conservative 
tendency,  and  a  reforming  and  progreeeive  tendency ;  a  ten- 
dency to  accept  old  formulas  as  too  sacred  to  be  qnestioned, 
aud  a  tendency  to  inquire  anew  and  to  derive  truth  fresh 
from  the  living  fountain  of  God's  inspiration  in  the  Scriptoree. 
Looking  at  the  theological  relations  of  the  two  forces  in  the 
Presbyterian  body,  one  more  sectarian,  the  other  more  catholic, 
we  may  say — and  we  trust  we  may  say  without  offense — that 
the  more  sectarian  element  became,  for  the  most  part,  conser- 
vative in  theology,  as  was  very  natural,  while  the  more  catho- 
lic element  was  inclined  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  accept, 
Bome  of  the  New  England  explanations  of  the  system  known 
as  Calvinism. 

Let  ns  not  be  nnderstood  as  implying  that  there  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  some  sure  connection  between  tW  New 
England  theology  and  a  catholic  or  tolerant  eccleeiasticism. 
Without  affirming  or  denying  anything  on  that  point,  we  may 
Bay  that  men  who  held  the  New  England  Calvinism  were 
under-a  necessity  of  demanding  toleration  for  themselves  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  therefore  of  putting  themselves  into 
an  alliance  with  the  catholic  rather  than  the  sectarian  ten- 
dency. The  question  of  their  being  tolerated  or  excluded  was 
in  reality  the  old  qneetion  of  svhaoriptitm  to  the  standards  in 
distinction  from  an  acceptance  of  them  as  containing  the  ays- 
Um  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  required  assent  to  those  formularies  on  the  part 
of  a  candidate  for  ordination  or  for  licensure  ?  "When  Gar- 
diner Spring,  who  still  survives,  laden  with  years  and  honors, 
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preeented  hitnBelf  to  the  presbytery  of  New  Tort  for -ordina- 
tion— a  yonng  man  holding  the  same  views  *ith  bis  father, 
Dr.  Samuel  Spring  of  Newburyport — did  he,  by  giving  an 
affirmative  anBwer  to  "the  comtitntional  qiieetion "  concern- 
ing the  Confession  ofFaith,forBwear  himself!  A  man  of  catho- 
lic spirit  might  reasonably  vote  to  tolerate  the  New  England 
theology — the  Roplcinsianism,  as  it  was  called — of  ench  a 
young  man  as  Oardiner  Spring  was,  withont  admitting  that 
Dr.  Emmone,  or  Mr.  Spring's  father,  or  the  younger  Edwards, 
was  a  more  sonnd  or  more  enlightened  theologian  than  Tnr- 
retin.  With  such  men  the  question  whether  Kopkinsianism 
was  in  fact  a  contribatioo  to  Theology,  and  the  qnestioe 
whether  it  shoald  be  tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
were  not  one  qnestion  but  two. 

Dr.  Baird  (we  take  pleasure  in  making  the  observation)  re- 
cognizes clearly  this  distinction  between  men  who  held  the 
New  England  theology,  and  men  who  withont  holding  it  were 
wiling  to  tolerate  it.  The  "  Moderates,"  as  he  calls  them, 
(being  himself  a  decided  Immoderate,)  are  almost  his  greatest 
aversion.  Fur  example,  in  1817,  the  General  Aseenibly  bad 
oceaeion  to  take  notice  of  what  the  Philadelphia  Synod  had 
done  in  directing  its  preebytenee  "to  call  to  an  accoaot  all 
such  ministers  as  may  be  suspected  to  embrace  any  of  the 
opinions  uaiially  called  Hopkinsian,"  and,  in  a  minute  reported 
by  Dr.  Miller  of  the  Princeton  Seminary,  expressed  "  regret 
that  zeal  on  this  snbject  [strict  conformity  to  the  standards] 
should  be  manifested  in  sncli  a  manner  as  to  be  offensive  to 
other  denominations,  and  especially  to  introduce  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion  against  ministers  in  good  standing." 
Of  this  record  our  Immoderate  author  says  that  it  '*  exhibits 
the  policy  of  the  Moderates,  who  were  fur  some  years  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Church  ; "  and  he  improves  the  oppor- 
tunity to  brand  Dr.  Miller  as  "  the  prince  of  peace  men."  He 
has  a  shght  opinion  of  "  peace  men,"  though  the  Prince  of 
Peace  hath  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  Far  better 
is  it,  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  the  very  God  of  peace,  to 
make  peace  among  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  maintain  it  in  all  Christian  methods,  than  to  be  the  chief 
captain  in  a  narrow  and  contentions  "  division  of  tho  camps  of 
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Israel."  We  eonld  almost  wish  that  Dr.  Baird,  growing 
year  by  year  in  ^I'Ace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Obrist,  may 
live  till  somebody  may  call  him,  in  hia  venerable  age,  a  Mod- 
erate and  a  Peace-man — thongh  perhaps  the  wish  may  seem  to 
resemble  the  Spanish  benediction,  "  May  he  live  a  thonsand 

Those  Moderates  or  peace  men — men  in  whom  the  Old 
School  theology  was  combined  with  what  we  have  called  the 
catholic  tendency — held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1817;  as  men  of  that  sort  seem  to  have  done  as 
far  back  &h  the  date  of  the  Adopting  Act,  or  the  time  of  the 
General  Presbytery.  Hopkinsianisra  was  regarded  as  an  erro- 
ne'^ns  deviation  from  the  old  form  of  Calvinism  ;  bnt  the  New 
England  iofliience  in  eastern  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  iu  "the  new  settlements,"  where  Congrega- 
tiunulists  from  Connectieat  were  rapidly  presbyterianized  under 
the  Plan  of  Union,  was  adding  strength  to  the  Presbyterian 
body  every  year.  The  hope  of  building  up  in  this  country  a 
great  and  comprehensive  Presbyterianism,  catholic  in  its  spirit 
and  American  in  its  vigor,  had  always  been  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  cooperation  of  the  New  England  churches.  Such 
was  the  feeling  which,  in  the  General  Assoiribl;  of  1817, 
gently  rebuked  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  for  its  superservice- 
able  zeal  against  Hopkinsianism.  Meanwhile  the  sectarian 
tendency  was  constantly  active.  It  was  strong  in  Philadel- 
phia, then  as  now  the  headquarters  of  "  the  denomination." 
It  was  strong  wherever  the  ministers  and  the  people,  through 
prejudice  against  Yankees,  or  by  any  other  cause,  had  baen 
hindered  from  accepting  intelligently  and  heartily  the  idea  of 
c<i6perating  with  the  New  England  churches  to  build  up  not 
a  sect  bnt  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

But  even  in  Philadelphia  there  were  men  who,  though 
neither  born  nor  educated  in  New  England,  were  far  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  zeal  of  their  synod  against  Hopkinsian 
errors.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  long  the 
"  Presiding  Presbyter,"  as  he  sometimes  wrote  himself,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city,^n  some  respects  the 
foremost  man  of  hts  day  among  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the 
United  States.     Proposing  in  his  old  age  to  lay   down    his 
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office,  he  bad  Bome  influence  among  hie  people  in  their  choice 
of  his  BuccesBor.  His  thouf^hts  were  turned  towards  Dr. 
^Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  who  had  been  ten  jeare  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  New  Haven,  and  eight  jearB  professor  of  Di- 
dactic Theology  in  Yale  College ;  but  flndJog  that  Dr.  Taylor 
could  not  be  removed,  he  directed  the  attention  of  his  people 
toward  a  much  younger  man,  then  less  known  than  now, 
Albert  Barnes.  Mr.  £ames  was  not  born  in  New  England, 
though  his  parents  were.  Nor  was  be  educated  in  New 
England,  though  Hamilton  College,  which  counts  him  among 
its  most  diBtinguished  gradnatc&,  was  at  that  time  aliuoBt  a 
New  England  institution.  He  had  studied  theology  under 
Drs.  Alexander  and  Miller  at  Princeton,  and  had  been  four  or 
five  years  the  beloved  and  succeBsful  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  Jersey.  The  "  mother  church  "  of  Presbyte- 
rianiBm  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  United  States,  after  so 
much  of  inquiry  and  consultation  as  was  deemed  necessary, 
invited  Mr.  Barnes  to  become  the  successor  of  Dr.  Wilson. 
Perhaps  almost  any  other  chureh  might  have  called  him  with- 
out auy  considerable  agitation  consequent.  But,  though  he 
had  learned  theology  at  Princeton,  and  had  been  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtowu,  he  was  tainted  with  Hopkin- 
Bianism;  and  who  could  foresee  the  consequences  if  a  man 
holding  such  opiuious  should  become  pastor  of  that  church  ! 
During  the  progress  of  these  proceedings  Br.  Wilson  had 
died ;  and  it'  Mr.  Barnes  could  be  kept  out,  perhaps  eome 
other  man  of  a  different  theology  might  come  into  the  vacancy. 
The  time  had  come  for  a  war  in  which  all  the  weapons  pro- 
vided by  the  Presbyterian  system  of  government  should  be 
used  against  the  New  England  theology. 

Mr.  Barnes  had  just  printed  a  sermon  such  as  New  England 
pastors  were  often  preaching  in  defense  of  the  evangelical  or 
Calvinietic  orthodoxy  against  Arniiniau  objections.  The  call 
which  the  First  Chureh  had  made  was  presented,  as  the  Form 
of  Government  requir<H  in  such  cases,  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  in  April,  1830,  and  permieeion  was  requested,  in 
due  form,  to  prosecute  the  call  before  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth- 
town.  Opposition  to  the  request  was  made  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Barnes  had  preached  and  published  in  that  sennoa 
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erroneous  doctrinee.  After  long  debate,  the  oppoeition  was 
ont-Tott^d,  ftud  leave  to  prosectile  the  call  was  giveu,  the  mi- 
Dority  patting  their  proteet  npoD  the  record.  Oa  the  18th  of 
June,  the  Presbyterj  was  again  asaeiDoled  to  receive  Mr. 
Sames  into  its  membership,  and  to  direct  in  regard  to  his 
installation.  Here  was  opportanity  to  renew  tiie  combat. 
After  a  conflict  continned  tUroogb  several  da;s,  Mr.  Bamee 
vaa  received ;  and  on  the  25th  of  June  he  was  installed. 

The  minority  made  complaint  to  tbe  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  next  higher  judicatory,  the  same  which,  fourleeti 
years  ago,  had  required  its  presbyteries  "  to  call  to  an  account 
all  SDch  ministers  as  may  be  suspected  to  embrace  any  of  the 
opinions  usually  called  Hopkinsiau,"  After  two  days  of  de- 
bate in  the  Synod,  the  Fresbyterj  was  condemned  for  not 
allowiDg  Mr.  Barnes  to  be  ezamioed  on  his  sermon  before  re- 
ceiving him  ;  and  was  authoritatively  "  enjoined  "  to  hear  the 
protesting  minority  and  to  "  decide  on  their  objections  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  sermon,"  and,  furthermore,  "  to  take  such  an 
order,  on  the  whole  sabject,  as  is  required  by  a  regard  to  the 
purity  of  the  Church,  and  its  acknowledged  doctrines  and 
order."  Thus  the  battle  was  carried  back  from  the  Synod  to 
tbe  Presbytery,  and  there  it  was  waged  with  various  fortune. 
Could  the  sermon  be  found  guilty  of  heresy,  by  any  orderly 
or  equitable  proceeding,  without  iirst  putting  the  author  oa 
trial,  and  giving  him  all  the  advantages  for  his  defense  which 
"tbe  Book  "  secures  to  defendants  in  sncU  cases  I  The  major- 
ity (lor  the  balance  of  parties  had  been  reversed  since  the  form- 
er proceedings)  decided  for  tbe  more  convenieut  method  of 
coudemuing  the  sermon  without  giving  the  aathor  opportunity 
to  defend  himself  against  definite  changes.  A  condemnation 
of  the  sermon  was  obtained  witliout  much  difficulty,  the  author 
refusing  to  defend  himself  when  he  was  not  on  trial.  The  re- 
sult was  a  "complaint"  from  the  minority  to  the  General 
Agaeiiibly,  and,  after  another  meeting,  a  t'  reference  of  the 
whole  case"  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Presbytery.  All  the 
ponderous  and  creaking  machinery  of  Preebyterianism  was 
necessary  to  tbe  grinding  of  so  great  a  grist  as  that  which  had 
come  to  the  mill. 

The  Qaneral  Asaembly  of  1831  was  in  some  reepecta  a  very 
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provoking  affair  to  the  party  repreeented  by  onr  author, — the 
Immoderatea — the  sectarian  party — the  party  opposed  to  any 
toleration  of  theological  differences.  Never  had  an  avowed 
Hopkinsian  been  made  Moderator  of  that  high  court.  But  the 
Moderator  in  1831  was  Dr.  Beman,  in  whose  little  book  on 
the  Atonement,  ae  oar  author,  testifies  with  orthodox  abhor- 
rence, "  the  8t;hemo  of  the  jonnger  Edwards  is  explicitly  de- 
veloped and  defended  ;  "  and' the  only  other  candidate  nomi- 
nated or  vot«d  for  was  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  whose  hereditary 
and  notorious  Hopkinsianiam  in  theology  had  not  (certainly  at 
that  time)  been  purged  away.  The  case  of  Mr.  Barnes  came 
on  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  business.  According  to 
the  programme  reported  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  all  the 
papers  and  documenta  pertaining  to  the  case  were  read,  in- 
cluding the  famous  sermon.*  The  next  thing,  in  regular  order, 
would  have  been  to  hear  the  parties,  namely,  the  complaining 
minnrity  and  the  Presbytery.  But  Dr.  Miller,  "  the  princu  of 
peace  men,"  interposed  with  a  motion  for  a  committee,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  should  take  the  whole  affair 
into  consideration,  and  report  what  the  AEsembly  ought  to  do. 
He  offered  that  motion,  as  he  said,  "  with  a  view  to  save  time, 
prevent  angry  and  useless  discussion,  and  with  the  hope  that 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  whole  difficulty  might  be 
effected."  The  consent  of  the  parties  was  necessary,  and  {after 
a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  represented 
the  Presbytery)  was  yielded.  Dr.  Miller  was,  of  course,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  with  him  were  associated 
three  doctors  as  little  tainted  with  New  England  as  he  was, 
two  who  were  pretty  widely  known  as  Hopkinsiana,  one 
younger  minister  who  had  studied  at  Andover  and  settled  in 
Houth  Carolina,  and  two  lay  elders — one  with  a  Oonnecticat 
name,  from  the  region  of  fair  Wyoming,  the  other  with  a 
Scotch  name,  from  the  city  of  Charleston.    The  tenth  member 

•The  lession  VM  beld  <d  the  Piret  Charch.  >od  Hr.  Baroes,  though  not  > 
party  id  the  MM,  wo*  oaUed  upo<i  to  re&d  ctie  Berinon.  Huppening  to  be  Id  th* 
palpit,  when  tha  pamphlet  was  taaadeJ  to  him,  he  read  it  from  (hat  poaition  Hi 
a  great  aud  serioualj  attenlive  lougrr^gaCion.  After  the  readiog,  a  receas  «*> 
had  for  a  few  momenla,  and  Dr.  Spring,  in  going  oat,  remarlted  to  one  who  had 
beea  ia  the  same  pew  with  him, "  I  ataad  or  fall  with  that  Beroion." 
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of  ihe  Committee  waa  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  General 
AffiociatioD  of  Connecticnt ;  for  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  be- 
tveen  the  Assembly  and  the  AEeociatioii,  delegates  from  either 
body  had  alwayB,  till  that  time,  been  accnEtomed  to  serve  on 
important  committees  in  the  other.*  "We  mention  these  par- 
ticuIarB,  becaaee,  in  this  part  of  the  story,  we  are  not  simply 
foliowipg  Dr.  Baird,  bnt  are  telling  some  things  which  hare 
not  been  told  in  print  before. 

In  the  meeting  of  that  committee,  the  OonnecticDt  dele- 
gale,  having  told  tliem  that  he  regarded  himself  as  in  some 
sort  a  Etranger  there,  and  his  appointment  as-an  act  of  courtesy 
toward  the  body  which  he  represented  rather  than  a  recog- 
nition of  bis  personal  titness  to  judge  in  such  a  matter,  and 
tiiat,  therefore,  their  report,  whatever  it  might  be,  mnst  be 
made  without  counting  his  vote,  took  the  Hberty  of  saggesting 
the  very  obvious  view  that  the  question  to  be  fairly  met  and 
settled  in  disposing  of  the  case  was  notliing  else  than  the  ques- 
tion whether  and  how  far  the  Preebyteriuii  Church  uan  permit 
a  minister  to  dissent  from  any  theological  statement  contained 
in  its  doctrinal  formularies.  Dr.  Miller,  immediately,  with 
one  of  his  blandest  smiles,  yet  not  without  some  transient  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  in  bia  countenance,  replied  that  it  would 
be  unwise  and  dangerons  to  raise  snch  a  question  ;  and  nothing 
more  was  said  ou  that  point.     At  that  first  interview,  they 

■  Tbe  commilUe  were.  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Ualtbews  (of  Indiana),  Dr.  Lansing.  Dr. 
TiA.  Dr.  Spring,  Dr.  John  McDowell.  Ur.  Bacoa,  Mr.  £.  White  (of  Ciouih 
Caiotina).  Mr.  Jeasap  (Ihe  Ute  Judge  Jeeeup),  aod  Mr.  Napier.  Two  of  Ibe  ten 
tn  aiill  liiiog.  K  Ibere  was  anf  want  of  raimeae  id  naming  tbe  commitlee,  it 
*Mtb;it  ibe  ImmoderaUs  were  not  reptcBenled.  Ou  thequeatiou  of  holding  or 
rcjivling  tbe  New  England  theology,  the  cotuiuitlee  was  equally  diTiJed. 

Dr.  Baird,  with  ■  too  characteristic  haate  of  inrcrence  in  r^ard  to  the  deaigna 
aad  tnotiTcs  of  persoaa  not  acting  with  his  party,  aaje  that  "  to  aid  in  Iht  man- 
'gmtui  of  Mr.  Baroee'  caae,  the  Ber.  Mr.  Baoon,  one  of  the  Kaw  Uavan  gentle- 
■uai,  «u  coniDiinioiied  ai  dcl^ate  from  the  AssociatiuD  of  Connucticat."  Tbe 
truth  K,  ae  Dr.  Baird  might  have  known,  if  be  bad  not  been  coo  hast;  in  bia 
e^erneM  of  imputation,  Mr,  B.  was  appointed  by  the  Qeueral  Aeeodalion,  in 
imt,  1830.  jUAt  brfore  the  dale  of  Mr.  Barnes'  i  net  all  at  ion,  and  could  not  have 
been  appointed  at  any  later  date.  Sonielhing  more  than  a  human  faculty  would 
bate  been  neceSMry  la  fbreaee,  in  June,  18H0,  not  only  thut  Mr.  Barnes' case 
would  come  before  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1831,  but  also  that  the  man. 
•gsinent  of  it  could  Im  aided  by  a  yoang  nun  so  liitl»  eoa*era*Dt  with  such 
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seemed  to  be  well  agreed  in  thinking  that  what  tliey  were 
appointed  for  was,  to  evade  and  indefinitely  postpone  that 
dangerous  question  rather  than  to  answer  it.  What  the  re- 
port should  be,  in  substance,  was  settled  in  a  very  harmonicas, 
but  devoutly  serious  eonveraation,  and  Dr.  Miller's  dranght 
was  afterwards  agreed  to  with  only  some  slight  alteration,  and 
was  presented,  we  believe,  as  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
committee.  Certainly  it  was  almost  unanimonsty  adopted 
by  the  Assembly.  The  Presbytery  was  complimented  for  its 
"  conscientious  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Cliurch  ; "  the  sermon 
was  judged  to  cotitain  "  a  number  of  unguarded  and  objection- 
able passages  ; "  *  and  the  opinion  was  delivered  that,  "  espe- 

*  Some  readera  maj  be  curiam  lo  know  jast  what  the  herPBies  were,  which 
the  Preabjlery  fanad  la  that  aermoa,  ftnd  for  which  Mr.  Barnei  bu  be«B  mtd*  t 
standard  bog-a-boo  omoag  Old  School  Presby Ceriana,  bill  vhieh,  in  ch«  opinion 
of  Dr.  Miller  and  olbsr  "  peace  men"  of  ltl31.  were  aoffioieDtljcensurtd  by  eUl- 
ing  them  "unguarded  and  objeclionBble  passagee."  We  therefore  give  the  Pre«- 
bytery'a  official  and  solemn  slatemaDt  of  what  thoj'  were,  coadeaaing  it  from  Ibe 
flavl  (ielivaranoe  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Atbbel  Green. 

I.  In  regard  to  Origiaal  Sin. 

"1.  He  deniee  that  (be  portent;  of  Adam  are  reaponsible  for  Adam's  iirat  sin 
which  hs  committed  M  the  federal  hesd  of  his  race.  Thus,  page  S,  '  ChrisUanitj 
does  not  charge  ou  men  orimes  of  xhlch  thej  are  nal  guilty.  It  doee  not  say  that 
theiinntr  ii  Juldlo  be  pertiauUly  awnMrabU  for  tht  trantgrfnontof  Adamorof 
any  other  man.' " 

"S.  In  accordance  iflth  the  above  doctrine,  he  affirms,  p.  7,  that  'Chris- 
tianity affirms  the  fact  that  in  conuection  w^th  the  ain  of  Adam,  or  as  a  rout. 
allmoraiaffanM  will  sio,  and  sinning  will  die.'"  "The  public,  federal,  or  r«pre- 
aentative  character  of  Adam  is  thus  ilenied,  contrary  to  the  explicit  atatement  is 
auBwer  to  the  22d  Q.  of  Large  Oat." 

"  3.  Hs  declares,  p.  7,  '  that  the  notion  of  imputing  sin  is  an  inTention  of  mod- 
ern limes,'  contrary  to  Con.  of  F.,  Chap.  VI.,  8." 

"  4.  In  p.  6,  be  admita  that  bia  lani^uage  on  the  aubject  of  Origiaal  Sin.  differs 
from  that  nsed  by  the  Confesiuon  of  Faith  on  the  eame  subject,  and  then  aceooDl* 
for  (his  differenca  on  the  grouud  of  the  difficulty  of  affixing  any  clear  and  deflnita 
meaning  to  the  expression,  '  We  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him.'" 

"  This  whole  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is,  in  Ibe  opinion  of  tlie 
Presbytery,  obscure,  perplexed,  fruitful  of  dangerous  consequences,  and,  there- 
fore, censurable." 

II.  On  the  doctrine  of  Atonement. 

"  1.  At  p.  11,  be  says,  'Tbia  Btooement  was  for  all  men.  It  was  an  offering 
tnadr  for  therace.  It  bad  not  respect  m>  much  to  individuals  as  to  the  law  and 
perfections  of  God.  It  was  an  opening  of  the  way  of  pardon,  a  naking  foipn- 
neu  consistent,  a  preserving  of  truth,  a  magnifying  of  (he  law,  and  had  no 
partienlar  reference  to  any  elasa  of  men.' " 
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ciall;  after  the  explanations  "  which  Mr.  Barnes  had  made, 
"the  Presbytery  ought  to  have  enffered  the  whole  to  pae8 
withoat  farther  notice." 

The  wise  men  of  that  Aaaembly  thought  that  a  great  diflSculty 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  were  devoutly  thankful.  It  was 
thoDght  that  mach  had  been  gained  for  evangelical  troth  and 
freedom,  and  for  the  catholic  itiflneoce  in  the  Presbyterian  body. 

"  S.  At  p.  11,  be  Mjs,  '  Tba  ttoDeiiisnt  of  iU«lf  secured  the  eaETAiion  of  no 

oae ;'  uid  agaia.  '  Tb«  Mtoncment  aeenred  the  salvHtion  of  no  one,  eiccpt  aa  God 
had  promised  his  3oa  that  he  shoald  aee  of  the  travail  of  hia  sodI,  aud  except  on 
the  coaditioiia  of  repentaaca  and  faith,' " 

"  i.  At  p.  10,  he  onequiTooally  deniea  that  Christ  endured  the  peoaltj  of  the 
ta*.  '  He  did  Dot,  Indeed,  eudare  the  penalty  of  the  law,  for  bU  aulTerings  were 
not  elernal,  nor  did  he  endare  remorse  of  cooaoience ;  but  he  endured  80  mueb 
■ajfering,  bore  so  much  agooy,  that  the  Father  tiM  pleased  to  accept  of  it  in  the 
place  of  the  eternal  torment*  of  all  that  should  be  saved.' " 

IIL  On  Ability,  natural  and  moraL 

"Indiwoaraiagon  haman  ability,  tha  lermon  eontaias  exprewiont  vhloh  do 
not  seam  to  be  well  judged.  In  p.  14,  it  is  said,  '  It  is  not  to  any  want  of 
jAysieal  strenKth  that  this  rejeetioa  is  owing,  for  men  have  power  enough,  in 
themselTes,  to  hate  Ocd  and  their  fellow-men,  and  it  requires  lea*  phjaical 
power  to  love  God  than  to  hate  him ;'  and  on  Iha  same  page  he  represents 
man's  inability  aa  solely  in  the  will ;  and  on  p.  SO,  that  men  are  not  saved  simply 
beeiuse  they  Jtiil  not  be  saved." 

IV.  On  Conformity  to  the  Standards. 

"  P.  B,  hs  says,  '  It  is  not  denied  that  this  langUHge  varies  from  the  etatemeats 
whieh  are  often  made  on  thin  subject,  from  the  opinion  which  baa  l>een  entertain- 
ed by  many.  And  it  i*  admitted  that  it  does  not  accord  with  that  uied  on  the 
noie  subject  in  the  Confesaion  nf  Faith  and  other  standards  of  doctrine.'  And 
sgain,  p.  IS,  '  The  great  principle  on  which  the  author  snpposea  the  truths  of  re. 
Viptm  are  to  be  preached,  aud  on  which  he  endeavors  to  act,  is,  that  the  Bible  is 
to  be  interpreted  by  all  the  bonesl  helps  within  the  reach  of  the  preacher,  and 
then  proclaimed  as  it  la,  let  it  lead  where  it  will,  within  or  without  the  circum- 
ference of  any  arrangement  of  doctrines.  He  is  supposed  to  be  reeponaible  not 
at  all  for  its  infringiDg  on  any  theological  syatem;  nor  is  he  to  be  cramped  by 
any  frame  work  of  Faith  that  has  been  resreil  around  the  Bible." 

V.  On  Justification. 

"  It  Ja  not  satisfactory  that  the  aennon  says  that  '  Christ  died  in  the  place  of 
lionei*,'  that  it  speAk*  of  the  '  merits  n(  the  Sod  of  God,  the  Lrird  Jesua 
Christ,'— of  'the  love  of  Christ,'  of  '  pnt^ng  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Chriat,'  of  being 
'willing  to  drop  into  the  hsnds  of  Jeans,  and  to  be  saved  by  bis  mprit  alone,'  of 
God  '  Bprinkling  on  the  soul  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  frealy  pardoning  all  its  nine,' 
•iuce  thia  language  maybe  used,  and  is  actually  usad  by  sime  who  explicitly 
deny  that  Christ  took  the  law  place  of  sinners,  bore  the  curse  of  Qod'a  Isw  in 
theirroom  and  stead,  and  that  they  are  saved  only  by  the  imputation  to  them  of 
bis  perfect  righteousneaa." 
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Had  not  the  sapreme  judicatory  taken  a  most  important  etep  in 
tbe  way  to  a  comprehensive  nnion!  Had  it  not  pronoanced 
dietiiictly  and  with  unexpected  unanimity  against  the  narrow 
and  divisive  notions  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  ?  Was  it 
not  fairly  settled  that  a  minister  holding  sacb  views  in  theol- 
ogy as  Mr.  Barnes  held,  might,  with  a  good  conscience,  and 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  perjury  or  hypocrisy,  profess 
to  '^  receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures?"  Alas! 
they  had  not  learned,  what  many  good  and  wise  men  have  not 
learned  even  now  after  thirty-eight  years  more  of  history,  that 
the  sectarian  element  in  Presbyterianiem — the  element  which 
instead  of  seeking  the  union  of  Christians  as  Christians,  seeks 
to  divide  Obristians  from  Christians — is  mighty  and  will  pre- 
vail. From  the  General  Assembly  of  1831,  and  particalarly 
from  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barnes — a  decision  so  well 
intended,  so  unanimously  adopted,  so  thankfully  rejoiced  in — 
bet^ius  the  story  of  thtft  disruption  which  Dr.  Milter  and  his 
brother  Moderates  were  so  desirous  to  avoid,  and  at  which 
tbey  trembled  as  they  seemed  to  see  its  shadow  in  the  distance. 
How  strong  the  Moderates  were  at  that  time,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Immoderates,  and  how  large  and  catholic  was  tbe 
policy  which, in  one  degree  or  another  they  favored,  Dr.  Baird 
may  tell  us.  "The  spirit  of  Moderatism  was  occupying  almost 
all  the  high  places  of  tlie  Church  which  were  not  possessed  by 
the  New  School ;  presiding,  with  few  exceptions,  over  all  our 
colleges ;  lilliug  our  influential  pulpits ;  and  occupying  tbe 
chairs  of  instruction  in  onr  seminaries, — ready  always  to  cry 
'  Peace  1'  and  to  frown  upon  the  iirst  indications  of  any  sucli 
active  zeal  fur  the  truth  as  threatened  to  disturb  tbe  sinister 
tranquillity  which  they  so  fondly  cherished." — "  Tbe  authors 
of  the  policy  dazzled  their  imaginations  with  visions  of  a 
national  church,  as  comprehensive  in  its  embrace  aa  the  ambi- 
tions '  national  societies '  by  which  it  was  to  be  developed,  and 
which  were  to  shine  and  thrive  in  the  light  of  its  greatness. 
Tbe  churches  of  New  England,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Reformed  Dutch,  the  Scotch,  German,  and  Associate  Geforrn- 
ed, — these  all,  were  to  be  inclnded.     [How  much  like  Mr. 
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George  H.  Stuart's  Pampreebjterian  CoDvention  1]  And  not 
these  alone.  Prospects'  nndefined  and  boundless  opened  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  patrons  of  these  schemes.  But  the  inag- 
ntficeut  conceptions  thna  pictured  to  fancy  were  to  be  realized 
It  the  expense  of  all  that  is  worth  holding  dear  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church, — her  Scriptnral  and  saving  faith,  and  her 
dirinely  originated  and  symmetrical  order."  pp.  339,  340.  That 
it  to  say,  if  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  become  so  com- 
prehenaive,  it  would  no  longer  exhibit  in  its  theology  and  in 
its  administration,  the  sectarian  narrowness  which  men  like 
Dr.  Baird  delight  in.  The  "  divinely  originated  and  symnie^ 
rical  order "  would  be  wrecked  and  mined,  if  lay  delegates 
from  the  brotherhood  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  lay 
del^ates  from  a  Presbyterian  chnrch  session  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  same  classical  or  synodical  assembly.  And  what 
would  become  of  the  "  scriptural  and  saving  faith,"  if  men 
like  Albert  Barnes  and  Lyman  Beeoher  could  be  ministers  in 
the  same  ecclesiastical  connection  with  Dr,  Baird,  and  not  be 
vexed  and  badgered  with  pn^secntions  for  heresy  t 

We  r^^t  our  inability  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  author's 
assistance  in  showing  how  the  sectarian  element  was  roused, 
■timalatod,  invigorated,  and  kept  at  work  till  the  disruption 
was  accomplished.  A  discriminating  reader  of  his  p8<i;eB  can 
dtsceni  by  what  methods  of  systematic  and  continued  agita- 
tion, of  appeals  to  blind  and  nnteachable  prejudice,  of  cabals 
and  conventions,  the  crusade  was  carried  on — how  the  Moder* 
ates  were  scared,  crowded,  taken  captive,  inoculated  with  sec- 
tarian zeal,  and  at  last  made  leaders  in  the  great  act  of  ex- 
cision. Yet  the  discriminating  reader  will  take  heed  not  to 
believe  too  easily  the  author's  heedless  intimations — sometimes 
expressed,  and  sometimes  only  suggested — concerning  the  aims 
and  motives  of  men  who  happen  to  differ  from  him,  especially 
if  the  difference  is  on  some  point  of  theology.  In  particular, 
if  he  remembers  that  Dr.  Baird  holds  a  different  theory  from 
that  held  at  Princeton  concerning  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
first  sin  to  all  mankind,  he  will  be  on  his  guard  against  the  im- 
pression which  otherwise  he  might  receive  concerning  the 
Princeton  professors,  as  if  they  were  never  more  than  half- 
hearted in  the  cause  of  Old  School  orthodoxy,  from  the  time 
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when  Dr.  Miller  wanted  toleration  for  HopkineiaDs  in  181T, 
until  the  time  when  Drs.  Miller,  Alexander,  and  Hodge,  in 
1836,  were  brought  into  the  movement  for  disruption,  by  a 
hint  that  in  case  of  their  continned  hesitation,  the  means  were 
in  readiness  to  establish  a  rival  Old  School  Seminary.  The 
cautious  reader  will  believe — as  we  believe  most  firmly — that 
thoee  good  men  at  Princeton,  in  their  final  adhesion  to  the  Act 
and  Testimony  movement,  as  well  as  in  their  long  reluctance, 
were  actuated  (to  say  ti»e  least)  by  no  more  selfish  or  less 
worthy  motives  than  those  which  inepired  the  anthore  of  the 
movement.  As  it  was  with  all  the  Moderates,  so  it  was  with 
them.  They  held  the  old  theology  as  tliey  understood  it;  they 
were  hearty  in  their  special  affection  for  that  portion  of 
Christ's  church  in  this  land  which  was  culled  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  their  admiration  of  all  its  peculiar  arrange- 
ments; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  catholic  sympathies 
and  aspirations.  For  a  long  while  they  were  in  a  strait  betwixt 
_two,  the  catholic  element  and  the  sectarian  being  coordinate 
^  u  their  minds — which  is  abont  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of 
good  men  in  the  present  condition  of  organized  Christianity. 
At  last,  when  they  saw  that  the  schism  would  come,  which 
they  had  feared,  and  that  there  was  no  help,  they  succumbed 
to  the  sectarian  tendency,  and  went  (where  else  could  they  go  t) 
with  the  Old  School  party. 

The  moral  of  the  long  story  is  not  very  recondite.  Can 
Presbyterian  ism,  as  constituted  by  the  Presbyterian  Book,  be 
really  catholic  ?  Can  the  disunited  Presbyterianism  be  re- 
united without  including  Dr.  Baird  and  the  rest  of  the  Im- 
muderatee  %  Can  Presbyterianism,  just  as  it  is — -just  as  it  will 
be  after  the  proposed  reunion — cease  to  breed  and  bring  up 
men  of  that  sort,  narrowly  sectarian,  contentious,  litigious, 
men  to  whom  a  fight  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  ie  a  high 
religions  enjoyment,  and  who  are  always  desiring  to  excommu- 
nicate somebody  for  some  dissent  from  their  theological  tradi- 
tions \  If  there  is  to  be  a  free,  harmonious,  catholic  Presbyte- 
rianism in  onr  country,  must  not  its  builders  dig  deeper  and 
clear  away  more  of  the  rubbish  % 
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Akhclb  VII.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEO  LOGICAL  AUD  KELIOIOUS. 

LiDDox's  Bamptos  Lectures  on  the  Divinttt  of  Cheist.* — 
lliiB  book  has  already  passed  throogh  several  editions,  and  has 
received  great  praise  from  the  religious  press.  This  praise  is 
partly  JQBt,  and  partly  not  The  writer  has  respectable,  though 
Dot  first  rate,  qualifications  as  an  exegete.  He  is  well  read  in  the 
literature  pertaining  to  his  subject.  His  pages  swarm  with  cita- 
tions, references,  and  sometimes  with  episodal  observations.  A 
great  amount  of  interesting  information  relating  to  modern  theol- 
ogy, especially  the  German  schools,  is  interspersed  in  his  discus- 
noD.  The  discusioa  itself,  ve  mast  confess,  has  somewhat  disap- 
pointed us.  It  is  unnecessarily  drawn  out.  It  attempts  to  be  ex- 
hftastive,  and  becomes  rather  exhausting.  There  is  not  a  strong, 
m^y  grasp  of  opposing  systems  and  opinions.  There  is  too 
mach  of  the  slightly  solemn,  gently  patronizing,  chnrchly  tone,  for 
oar  taste ;  and  too  much  of  it  for  the  best  effect  of  the  book  upon 
those  outside  of  the  author's  ecclesiastical  and  theological  fold. 
No  minister  can  read  this  volume  without  receiving  from  it  much 
instruction  ;  but  he  will  have  good  reason  to  regret  that,  being  so 
good,  it  is  not  bettor.  The  late  Dr.  Robinson  was  once  asked  if 
Ellicott  was  not  an  excellent  commentator  ?  "A  good  commenta- 
tor," was  the  reply.  "  But  is  he  not  a  devout  commentator  ? " 
"Tes,  devout,"  replied  the  blunt  Doctor,  "after  the  English 
&shion :  he  begins  all  the  designations  of  God,  and  all  the  pro* 
nouDs  referring  to  God,  with  capitals."  There  is  a  species  of  An- 
glican, ecclesiastical  devoutness  which  is  easily  marked  in  not  a 
few  productions  of  really  excellent  men,  but  which  wears  a  pro- 
vincial and  not  wholly  pleasing  aspect.  Wo  observe  that  Mr. 
Liddon,  who  is  censorious  respecting  all  works  of  the  clnss  of 
"Ecce  Homo,"  is  very  deferential  and  laudatory  in  his  remarks 
npon  Mr.  Gladstone's  eulogistic  essay  on  the  last  named  book. 
Mr.  Liddon  is  evidently  on  the  track  towards  a  bishopric. 

"  7\t  Divinily  of  our  Lord  and  Samour  Jena  Chritl;  Sight  Lielurt§  Prtaehtd 
U/orc  tht  tTiutvrnly  of  Oxford,  in  Ihe  tf/iar  1887,  *:.  Second  EditloD.  Riving- 
ton.  LoDdoD,  Oxford,  sad  Cumbridge.     1868.    8vo.  pp.  SSS. 
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Smeaton  on  the  Atonement.* — This  is  the  first  inslallment  of 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Atonement,  exegetically  considered. 
The  writer  is  posBessed  of  »  fair  amount  of  critical  and  historical 
learning;  but  he  is  unhappily  so  far  destitute  of  the  eritical  and 
historical  spirit  that  dogmatic  prepossess  ion  a  constantly  sway  his 
interpretation.  The  desperate  task  of  proving  the  theology  of  the 
covenant*",  and  the  dogma  of  limited  atonement,  by  the  philological, 
scientific  exposition  of  Scripture,  is  confidently  undertaken.  Of 
the  character  of  much  of  this  exposition,  the  reader  may  judge  by 
one  instance.  He  insists  that  the  phrase,  "  gave  His  only  he- 
gotten  Son  "  (John  iii.,  16),  means,  "  gave  to  a  sacrificial  death  " 
— that  is,  he  reads  his  doctrine  between  the  lines  of  the  text;  but 
we  do  not  see  that  he  has  any  comment  on  the  term  •'  world  "  in 
the  clause,  "  He  so  loved  the  world  ;  "  a  clause  which,  fairly  con- 
sidered, utterly  overthrows  his  theory  of  restricted  atonement. 
There  is  much  in  this  volume  that  is  deserving  of  attention,  and 
in  parts  it  is  entitled  to  commendation.  But  it  is  written  with 
the  Scotch  diffuseness,  and  might  he  compressed  into  half  its  pre- 
sent compass  without  the  loss  of  anything  material  to  the  discus- 
sion. More  than  this,  it  is  disfigured  by  the  old  Scotch  dogmat- 
ism, and  a  certain  supercilious  asperity  of  tone  towards  the  schools 
of  thought  which  the  author  considers  I  at  itudinarian.  He  deserves 
thanks  tor  afilxing  to  his  hook  good  indexes. 

Nkw  Translation  of  Mullek  on  the  "  Cheistian  Doctiuxe 
OF  Sin."! — We  are  thankful  that  this  is  not  the  "former  transla- 
tion," even  though  it  were  "  diligently  revised."  A  more  nearly 
worthless  translation  than  that  which  Mr.  Pulsford  made  of  MOl- 
ler's  great  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Yet  the  translator 
took  great  pains.  He  failed  partly  on  account  of  the  inherent 
difiiuulties  of  his  tasik,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  special  inapti- 
tude for  the  peculiar  business  of  a  translator.  Perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  call  his  translation  worthless,  for  we  believe  that  the  mean- 

*  TTu  Doctrine  of  the  Alontmenl,  at  tanghl  by  Giriit  himtel/:  or  the  sayingt 
of  Jesns  on  the  Atonement,  exegeticallf  eipour.ded  and  clsiuiified.  Bj  Rev. 
OioEOE  SusATOK,  Profsasor  at  Exegetical  Theologj.  Ne«r  College,  Edmbargh: 
T.  A  T.  Cl«rt.     1868.     8to.  pp.  460. 

\  Tkt  CArwhan  Doelrine  of  Sin.  By  Jcl:c8  Hullkb,  ProfeBsor  of  Theology 
ID  the  Unlveraity  of  Halle.  TntLBlsted  from  the  Qerman  of  the  Fifth  EdiLion  by 
the  Rev.  William  Urwick,  M.  A.  Id  two  volumes.  Editiburgb  :  T.  *  T.  Clark. 
1868.     pp.  -117,  ^*0. 
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ing  of  hU  Author  wan  eeldom  directly  misapprehended.  The 
trouble  was  that  his  rendering  was  barbarous,  and  frequently  uq- 
intelliirible  to  all  except  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  German 
tongue  enabled  them  to  conjecture  what  must  have  Btood  in  the 
original  work.  The  Messrs.  Clark  have  shown  a  praiseworthy 
degree  of  enterprise  id  procuring  an  entirely  new  translatioD  of 
this  invalnable  treatise.  Mr.  Urwick  has  succeeded  pretty  well 
in  his  very  difficult  labor.  Of  conrpe,  the  thought  must  lose  some- 
thing of  itH  freshness  and  force,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  shade 
of  meaning  vanishes,  in  the  process  of  being  converted  into  Eng- 
linh.  But  we  have  compared  the  translation  with  the  original  in 
various  places,  and  have  found  it  to  be  in  the  main  correct,  at  the 
same  lime  that  it  is  perspicuous  and  readable.  It  is  gratifying 
that  a  tr.tnslation  which  is,  on  the  whole,  entitled  to  coofidence 
has  at  length  been  produced.  We  notice  one  strange  and  unlucky 
omission.  Says  Mr.  Urwick  in  his  preface:  "Instead  of  the  long, 
dreary  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume,  he  (the 
translator)  has  divided  each  chapter  into  sectioDs,"  3sc.  This  "  long, 
dreary  table  of  contents  "  is  a  full,  thorough  analysis  of  the  con- 
teats  of  the  work,  written  by  Dr.  MQller,  aod  in  the  highest  de- 
degree  serviceable  to  hia  readers.  To  leave  it  out  was  a  sad 
blnuder. 

Geopings  45TKR  Thitth." — This  is  a  book  very  instructive  in 
respect  to  several  points.  First  of  all,  it  is  instructive  in  respect 
to  the  amiable  weakness  of  the  author,  who  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed from  childhood  a  sort  of  stubborn  disoontent  with  the  faith 
of  his  parents,  without  the  capacity  wisely  to  appropriate  what 
was  good  in  it,  and  to  reject  what  was  defective  or  bad.  What- 
ever was  over-stiff  in  the  theological  system  in  which  he  was  nur- 
Inred,  or  over-severe  in  its  practical  views  of  the  Christian  life,  or 
over-strained  in  its  views  of  conversion,  or  over-driven  in  its 
views  of  revivals,  is  set  down  as  Calvinism  or  Protestantism,  pare 
and  simple.  Every  feature  of  it  must  be  received  with  equal 
conlideucc,  if  any  are  accepted,  and,  if  any  are  rejected,  the 
whole  system  of  doctrine  and  duty  must  fall.  Second,  it  ia 
instructive  in  regard  to  the  singular  logic  which  Catholic  reason- 


*  Ompingt afteF  TnUh;  A  Life  Jonroaj  from  New  Eagland  Oongreg&tioiial- 
ion  to  tb«  on«  Catholia  and  Apottolio  Obureh.  Bjr  JoiHOA  EnHtnroTOH,  New 
York:  TheCatholic  Poblicalion  Society.     1B68. 
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era  allow  theniBelvea.  That  a  sect  among  Proteetante,  say  tbe 
CoDjrrefcationaliBts,  shoaM  labor  under  peculiar  defects,  ought 
not  to  surprise  a  liberal-minded  Catholic  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  past,  or  the  actuality  of  the  present,  in  liis  own 
church.  He  knows  there  is  bigotry,  and  uarrowness,  and  super- 
stition, and  asceticism,  and  even  revivalism,  in  his  own  comman- 
ion,  and  that  many  a  Catholic  youth,  for  one  or  all  these  causes, 
is  darkened,  perplexed,  bewildered,  and  staggered  with  doubt, 
sa  young  Huntington  confesses  himself  to  hare  been.  That 
Huntington's  aponsor.  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  should  allow 
his  neophyte  brother  to  draw  the  inference,  that  because  of 
certain  excrescenses  or  errors  Protestantism  is  false,  when  a  sim- 
itar inference  might  as  properly  be  derived  from  similar  errors 
among  the  sects  and  schools  in  the  Catholic  church — if),  to  ua, 
surprising  beyond  explanation.  To  argue,  or  even  to  intimate, 
that  in  the  "  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  there  are  no  such 
errors,  because,  according  to  its  theory  (it  having  an  inftillible 
bead)  there  ought  not  to  be,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  still  grosser 
weakness. 

Third ;  this  book  is  very  ioBtructive  in  respect  to  the  weakness 
of  its  positive  reasonings  from  the  Scriptures  with  which  the 
author  (more  likely  hia  reverend  father  in  his  name)  seeks  to  sup- 
port his  newly  accepted  faith.  These  reasonings  are  too  unnat- 
ural to  have  been  suggested  by  the  writer's  own  thinking,  and  too 
forced  to  have  been  derived  from  any  other  source  than  his 
newly  accepted  interpreters.  The  gratuitous  character  of  the 
assumptions  which  underlie  these  interpretations,  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  church  and  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  dictator  of 
the  true  faith,  and  the  unexegetical  and  violent  character  of  the 
interpretations  of  Individual  proof-texts,  are  very  conspicuous. 
The  moderately  thoughfut  and  scantily  instructed  Protestant  who 
siudies  this  argument,  will  be  moved  with  any  feelings  rather  than 
those  of  respect  for  these  arguments,  or  for  the  intellects  of  tboBe 
who  proponnd  or  accept  them. 

Fourth  ;  this  book  is  well  fitted  to  lead  serious  Protestants  to 
reflect  on  tbe  one  sided  excesses  to  which  their  own  system  is 
sometimes  carried  by  over  zealous,  narrow  minded,  and  uninstracted 
teachers.  White  we  cannot  but  pity  the  mental  sufferings  of  the 
ingenuous  but  "groping"  youth  described  in  this  volume,  we 
onght  to  be  none  the  less  alive  to  the  useful  lessons  taught  in  hia 
account  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  aspects  of  Orthodoxy,  as  he 
found  or  rather  as  he  interpreted  it     It  is  the  glory  of  Protestant 
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Christinnity,  that  it  can  learn  wisdom  by  its  own  mistakes,  that 
perceiving  they  are  such,  it  can  abandon  and  outgrow  them.  If  this 
is  the  prerogative  of  Protestantism  in  general,  it  in  specially  that 
of  New  England  Congregationalism,  from  whioh  it  has  cost  the 
anihor  so  long  a  life  jonrney  to  escape.  When  he  comes  to  record 
hie  experience  of  the  longer  or  shorter  life  jonrney  which  be 
ehat)  have  made  within  the  so-called  "  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Churoh,"  it  may  be  that  that  record  will  indnde  sadder  and 
bitterer  disappointments  than  those  which  filled  so  maoh  of  his 
earlier  life  with  gloom. 

Thb  Holt  CoMjnraioN.* — If  any  of  onr  readers  are  cnrions  to 
tnow  how  a  learned  Catholic  Divine  wonld  defend  the  doctrine  of 
TranBubstantiation  by  the  aid  of  Thomas  Aqninas,  Sir  William 
Hunilton,  and  Dr.  Maneel,  we  advise  them  to  read  this  volnme. 
The  perusal  of  it  will  give  the  reader  a  far  more  correct,  perhaps 
a  more  charitable  view  of  the  better  class  of  the  Romish  clergy 
tban  generally  prevails,  without  increasing  his  respect  for  the 
Sacramentarian  system,  or  the  church  of  which  this  system,— in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mass, — is  the  chief  corner  stone. 

H5hi.eb's  Stubolisu.I — The  two  "  epoch-making  "  books  which 
Iiave  appeared  in  Germany  during  the  last  generation  are  Stranss's 
"Life  of  Jesus"  and  MOhler's  "Symbolism."  The  ability  of  MOh- 
ler'a  work  called  out  rejoinders  from  the  most  distinguished  of 
Protestant  theologians,  including  Mitzsch  and  Baur;  and  a  tbeo* 
logic  fennent  was  excited  which  proved  highly  salutary  to  theo* 
logical  science.  MShler  was,  in  truth,  not  only  an  able,  genial 
writer,  but  also  a  truly  learned  scholar.  Belonging  to  the  more 
liberal  school  of  Catholics,  his  work  has  been  more  or  less  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  adverse  cnticism  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
charch.  It  has  been  felt  that  in  describing  the  Catholic  system, 
be  has,  to  some  extent,  idealized  it.    On  the  contrary,  he  has  failed 


*  TTu  Holjf  Oommtmion.  Ita  nilloeophj,  Tbeologj,  and  Praotioe.  By  JoHH 
BmuciiD  DxLOAiBMi.  Priesi  of  the  Onlory  of  St  Philip  Neri.^Third  Edition. 
Hew  Toric:  Tlie  Catholio  Pablioation  Hoiue.     1S«8. 

f  Symbolim ;  or  Exposition  of  th«  Doctrinal  Dtffsranoea  betwem  CalhoUca 
and  Protntaota,  as  eiidcnced  bj  their  ajmbolioal  wrilingB.  By  Johh  Ai>ui 
Moaaua.  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Wumbur);,  Ttanalated  with  a  Memoir  of  tlie  Author. 
Bj  JiHu  BtJRTON  RoBEBTBON,  E«q.  Tlird  EdilioD.  N«w  York:  Catholic  Pub- 
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to  do  justice  to  Lather,  a  man  whom,  of  all  others,  it  ia  easy  to 
misrepresent.  Mohlet^s  book,  whatever  its  defects  may  be,  ia  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  plausible  of  all  the  expositions  and 
defenses  of  the  Catholic  theology.  Mr.  Robertson's  Memoir  of 
M5hler  (who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three),  adds  much  to  the 
value  of  the  present  editiOD.  "  Symbolism,"  we  may  add,  is  not 
the  apposite  translation  of  the  German  Sywhalik.  We  need  in 
English  the  word  Symbolics  ;  and  so  for  Pogmatik,  the  term  Xfog- 
matica  would  be  the  appropriate  rendering. 

MoHAL  TTsBS  OF  DjLRE  Thimqs'* — ^Thls  volume  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  Essays  on  those  arrangements  and  events  which  make 
np  what  is  called  the  night  or  dark  side  of  nature  and  Provi- 
dence;— snch  as  Night  and  Sleep,  Want  and  Waste,  Bad  Govern- 
ment, Oblimon  or  Dead  History,  Phyticdl  Pain,  Physical  Danger, 
etc.,  etc.  The  topics  are  various  and  rather  oddly  grouped  togeth- 
er, but  they  are  all  brought  fairly  within  the  reach  of  the  arguments 
of  the  gifted  author,  and  made  to  yield  material  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  salutary  and  elevating  moral  truth.  As  the  author  very 
justly  observes,  the  books  which  treat  professedly  upon  Natural 
Theology  draw  the  most  of  their  illustrations  from  physical  ends 
or  design,  rarely  and  scantily  recognizing  those  which  are  moral. 
He  finds,  also,  some  advantages,  and  that  very  justly,  from  the  in- 
dependent character  of  these  Essaj-s,  and  from  the  freer  and  leea 
methodical  treatment  which  they  allow.  The  gloomy  and  depress- 
ed spirit  that  is  burdened  at  times  by  the  'heavy  weight  of  sorrow 
and  euSering  which  prevail  in  the  earth,  may  find  comfort  in  the 
cheerful  lights  which  Dr.  Buahnell  casts  upon  this  gloom.  The 
St-ruggling  soul  may  gather  courage  from  the  inspiriting  hopeful- 
ness of  his  temper.  All  classes  of  readers  who  love  Christian  and 
manly  thoughts  when  expressed  in  the  diction  and  colored  by  the 
lights  with  which  poetic  genius  knows  how  to  invest  familiar 
truth,  will  welcome  and  appreciate  this  volume. 

Newhan  Hall*s  Sbkhons.  | — The  visit  of  Newman  Hall  to  this 
country  was  memorable  to  himself  and  to  his  friends.     His  pres- 

■  MoTiU  Uittof  Dark  TTiingi.  B;  Hobaci  BimaNiLu  ITev  York:  Cbarlea 
Scribner  &  Co.     IBeS.     New  Haven:  Jndd  i  White. 

\  Sennont.  By  Rsv.  Nkwman  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  London.  With  a  History  of 
Surrey  Clispel  Bad  ita  IngtitaLions.  B;  Dr.  Hau.  New  Tork:  Sheldon  &  Co. 
1SS8.    KewUftvea:  Jndd  A  White. 
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ence  bronght  witt  itself  new  and  exhilarating  Beneations,  bis 
jermons  were  most  refreshing  to  the  thousands  of  Christian 
hearers  who  hnng  upon  his  lips,  and  his  addresses  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  England  to  America  were  admirable  illnstrations  of  his 
Tsrioua  power  The  Christian  manhood  of  the  man,  and  the 
ardent  devotedness  of  the  Pastor,  were  themselves  a  perpetual 
sermon,  inspiring  and  admonitory.  Wherever  he  went  his  pres- 
ence was  a  perpetual  benediction,  and,  at  his  departure,  he  was 
followed  by  the  thanks  and  the  prayers  of  thousands  who  had 
been  helped  and  lifted  upward  by  his  inspiring  Christian  words. 

This  volume  consists  of  sermons  and  addresses  which  he  deliv- 
ered when  in  this  country ;  not  all  of  these,  indeed,  for  a  few  had 
been  previously  published,  but  the  larger  portion  of  all.  They 
are  all  interesting  in  themselves  as  examples  of  simple  and  earnest 
preaching,  and  of  direct  familiar  speaking,  and  they  n  ill  be  read 
with  interest  by  thousands  among  as.  The  account  of  Surrey 
Chapel,  and  its  inetitntions,  is  very  instructive  and  inspiring  for 
the  example  of  Christian  enterprise  and  success  which  it  presents. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  truthful  and  spirited  portrait 
of  Dr.  Hall.  ^ 

Jaubh  Fbkeiun  Clxbke's  Sbbuons.* — This  is  a  second  edition, 
with  additions,  of  a  volume  of  sennous  previously  published  under 
the  >arae  general  title;  this  being  the  text  of  the  first  di!<course. 
Among  the  added  discourses  is  one  entitled,  ''  God  aave  the  Com- 
momoealth  of  MaaaacKuseUs  ?"  Turning  to  this  from  curiosity, 
we  were  amply  rewarded  by  finding  the  following :  "  Why  are  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  so  difierent  from  those  of  Connecticut  P 
They  had  at  first  the  same  origin,  the  same  institutions,  the  same 
religion,  the  same  clim:ite,  soil,  occupitions.  Yet  how  different 
they  are!  Massachusetts  is  intellectually  active,  Connecticut 
more  slow.  One  is  progressive,  the  other  conservative.  The  one 
is  hospitable  to  all  new  idea.i,  the  other  is  reluctant  to  accept 
them.  Why  should  the  Unitarians  have  a  hundred  churches  in 
Massachusetts,  and  only  one  in  Connecticut  t  Why  should  Massa- 
chiisetts  lead  the  Nation  in  the  groat  movements  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  for  temperanee,  oriminal   reform ;    and   Connecticut 

*  Tht  Hour  wAieA  eoituth,  and  noa  it.  SermniiB  preached  in  IiidUoa-PlaiiF 
Chapel,  BottoD.  Bj  Jahu  Fbceman  Clirkk.  Boaton:  Wllliftin  V.  Spencer. 
ISSS.     New  HaTBD:  Jadd  &  Whit*. 
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take  HO  little  interest  in  these  matters?  Why  shonid  Maasacha- 
setts  be  the  firm,  unaomproniising  radical  leader  of  the  Republi- 
oaDs  in  politioa,  and  Conaeoticut  waver  aacertainly  between  one 
political  party  and  the  other?  Who  can  tell?  Somehow  each 
State  has  ita  own  intelleotual  and  moral  character ;  each  State  has 
its  Bonl,  and  the  two  are  always  and  inevitably  as  different  as  any 
two  men  are  different.  Their  soula  are  different.  That  U  all  that 
we  can  say." 

"The  Religion  of  Massachusetts,  differing  in  doctrines,  hag 
always  involved  two  principles, — the  freedom  and  independence 
of  each  church,  and  the  application  of  leligion  to  human  life." 
"Whenever  Masiaohnsetta  has  been  intolerant  in  her  religion,  it 
wofi,  becanse  she  wished  to  be  practical  in  her  religion.  When- 
ever she  has  become  \&<rix%  abstract,  metaphysical,  and  impractical 
in  her  religion,  it  was  from  following  too  far  the  other  impulse 
towards  intellectual  freedom.  This  is  certain,  that  Massachusetts 
religion  is  as  distinct  as  Massachusetts  politics.  It  may  call  itself 
Orthodox  or  Uaitarian,  Methodist'  or  Episcopal ;  but  MaBsachu- 
setts  Orthodoxy  is  not  like  OrtAodoxi/  elsewhere:  it  is  more  free 
tmd  praetical.^' 

Masing  on  this  passionate  outbreak  of  our  excellent  friend,^ 
who,  with  gXl  his  goodness,  may  not  superabound  always  in  good 
sense, — we  could  not  hut  think  of  a  similar  utterance  recorded  in 
the  parable  beginning :  ''  And  the  Pharisees  stood  and  prayed, 
saying,  O  Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are," 
etc.,  etc. 

Despite  the  Massachusetts  narrowness  and self-admirationiem  of 
this  sermon,  the  volume  has  a  great  many  fresh  and  free  thonghts, 
— narrowed  occasionally  by  that  provincial  type  of  religionism 
which  calls  itself  par  Eminence — liberal, — bnt  which  are  usually 
catholic  and  Christian,  as  well  as  fresh  and  earnest. 

Prop.  Shepajed's  Sbbuons.* — These  sermons  are  thirty-one  in 
number,  on  various  evangelical  and  practical  subjects,  and  select- 
ed, probably,  as  at  once  likely  to  interest  Christian  readers  gener- 
ally, and  characteristic  of  the  preacher,  prefaced  by  a  loving  yet 
discriminating  Memorial  Discourse.     Pro£   Shepard    was  well 

*  Sermotu.  By  tho  Ute  Rev.  GtaROK  SmFAltD,  Profctior  in  (hs  Thoologie&l 
Seminary,  Bnngor,  Me.,*with  s.  Memorial  by  ProF.  D.  R  Taloott.  Boston :  Nichols 
ANciyes.     1SS8.     12nio.  pp.  368.     New  Haven:  Judd  &  White. 
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kooTD  Id  the  northern  part  of  New  England  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  preachers  of  hU  time,  and  is  understood  to  have  been 
also  snccessful  in  his  oflSce  as  s  teacher  of  sacred  rhetoric  With- 
out having  heard  hira  preach,  we  have  often  heard  of  him  as 
making  much  account  both  in  his  theory  and  practice  of  those 
qualities  of  compodtion  that  fit  it  to  be  spoken  to  an  assembly, 
soch  as  directntiss,  perspicuity,  and  vivacity.  His  ideal  of  style 
for  the  pulpit  was  that  it  should  be,  as  we  believe  he  was  wont  to 
express  it,  "  catapuUic."  Under  these  impressions  we  have  looked 
into  this  volume  with  the  more  interest,  and  have  found  them 
My  justified.  Hia  printed  sermons,  besides  the  wholesome 
truth,  discriminating  thought,  and  earnest  purpose  that  belong  to 
all  good  preaching,  are  remarkable  examples  of  the  spoken  style 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  philosopher  or  the  essayist.  It 
is  evident  that  in  preparing  them,  as  the  memorial  tells  us,  "  he  re- 
marked once  in  private,"  "  he  always  bad  in  imagination  his 
hearers  all  before  him."  Such  is  the  structure  of  his  sentences, 
fitting  them  to  be  uttered  in  the  manner  of  address,  and  to  be 
readily  taken  up  in  their  full  force  by  the  hearer,  we  seem  to 
hear  while  we  read.  In  this  view  they  deserve  to  be  studied  by 
young  ministers  who  write  and  read  their  sermons,  for  the  lan- 
gaage  that  may  be  allowed  in  a  book  where  it  can  be  dwelt  on 
and  recurred  to,  may  be  inoffeotnal  and  really  incomprehensible 
when  it  has  to  be  seized  in  the  passing  moment.  This  merit  may 
indeed,  through  excess,  degenerate  into  a  fault,  when  the  same 
sentences  come  deliberately  under  the  eye.  We  observe  here 
aud  there  something  like  negligence  or  rudeness,  not  to  say 
tmcouthness,  in  the  phraseology,  needing  the  speaker's  voice  to 
justify  it.  If  the  author  had  prepared  them  for  the  press,  he 
might  well  have  studied  elegance  more,  or  at  least  neatness,  with- 
out loss  of  power  over  the  reader.  Besides  this  marked  excel- 
lence, these  sermons  are  to  be  commended  for  originality  and  free- 
dom in  their  plans,  and  the  handling  of  their  subjects.  They  are 
not  straitlaced,  doctrinally  or  rhetorically.  The  author  was  not 
hampered  by  his  own  homiletios.  Nor  was  he  an  imitator  even  of 
the  divines  whom  he  most  reverenced.  Without  assailing  or 
omittiug  the  Kew  England  faith,  he  has  furnished  a  new  and 
desirable  type  of  New  England  preaching.  It  seems  as  if  such  a 
nan  could  not  well  be  spared.  Let  us  hope  his  pupils  will  furnish 
hb  fit  successors. 
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The  Kingdom  of  Satan.* — In  one  of  Charles  Kingsley's  Ser- 
iDODfl,  he  expreBBOB  hU  regret  at  hearing  some  people  deny  tbe 
existence  of  Satan,  since  nothing  pleases  Satan  better  than  tlie 
skepticism  which  leaves  him  an  open  field,  without  resistance,  for 
his  operatioDS.  The  last  devise  of  Satan,  Mr.  Eingsley  adds,  is  to 
aham  dead.  We  remember  to  have  heard  Tholuck  say,  afler 
preaching  a  discoarse  on  the  personality  and  influence  of  Saiso, 
that  if  he  had  delivered  that  sermon  twenty  years  before,  hia 
windows  would  have  been  broken  by  his  vexed  and  indigoant 
anditors.  Changes  take  place  rapidly  in  what  is  called  the  "  con- 
sciousness of  the  age."  The  question  is  one  of  fact  and  evideace, 
and  cannot  be  determined  by  the  mere  prejudice  of  skeptically 
disposed  minds.  Some  aspects  of  the  subject  are  considerud  in  a 
vigorous  manner  in  the  little  volume  of  Mr.  Blauvelt.  We  do  not 
agree  with  all  his  interpretations,  although  we  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity and  force  exhibited  in  his  discussion. 

McCuNTOCK  AND  Stkonq's  Ctclop^dia,  Vol.  Il.f — An  Ency- 
clopaedia which  aims  to  embrace  the  entire  field  of  theological 
science  will  inevitably  be  open  to  criticism  for  what  it  omits,  to 
say  nothing  of  positive  errors  and  faults.  Yet  such  works,  pro- 
vided pains  are  taken  to  avoid  miBtakes,  have  a  value  which  every 
scholar  knows  how  to  appreciate.  They  furnish  at  once  inform- 
ation on  an  infinite  variety  of  points,  and  thereby  take  the  place 
of  many  books,  besides  saving  the  time  of  the  investigator.  Tbe 
Editors  of  this  extensive  and  important  work  are  compclent 
chol.irs  in  their  respective  departments.  In  the  present  volume 
they  have  the  opportunity,  under  the  articles  "Calvin  "  and  "Cal- 
vinism," to  illustrate  the  temperate  and  impartial  spirit  in  which 
they  discuss  controverted  themes.  They  write  from  the  Methodist 
or  Arrainian  stand-point,  but  with  a  disposition  to  do  lull  justice  to 
the  opposing  system. 

The  AuEBicAN  Repbimt  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary. — We 
record  the  progress  made  in  the  great  Biblical  work  which  Pro- 
fessor Hackett  and  Mr.  Abbott  are  now  giving  to  the  Atuerican 

*  7^e  Kingdom  of  Satan.  By  AoatrsTus  BticruT.  N«w  York;  P.  8. 
WjDboopdSoD.     16S8. 

f  Cgelopiedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ercltfiattical  Liltratiirt,  rrepared 
by  theKeT.  JoHM  M'Cumtock,  D.  D.,  aod  J<iresSTBONo,S.T.D,    Vol  II.,  C.  D. 
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publie.  We  have  received  the  thirteenth  number,  the  last  article 
of  which  IB  Jordan.  The  le&rned  editors  present  on  almost  every 
page  the  evidences  of  that  tfaorongh  attention  and  excellent  judg- 
ment which  they  have  brought  to  their  ardnous  task.  Mr.  Abbot's 
bibliographical  articles  would  of  themselves  render  this  edition 
almost  indispensable  to  thorough  students.  Id  both  fnlness  and 
accuracy  they  are  altogether  nnrivaled;  for  German  articles  of 
this  kind  are  qaite  meagre  in  their  notices  of  Euglioh  literature. 
There  is  far  too  much  of  superficial  literary  work  done  in  this 
coDutry ;  and  this  makes  it  the  more  agreeable  to  be  able  to  point 
lo  the  labors  of  the  accomplished  editors  of  this  work. 

The  Gates  Ajab.* — This  brief  story  is  full  of  pathos,  genius, 
snd  theology.  It  is  what  the  Germans  call  "  a  story  with  a  tend- 
ency ;"  in  other  words,  a  story  designed  to  establish  and  enforce 
SD  opinion.  But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not  without  great 
merit  in  plot  and  character.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
is  the  truth  and  power  with  which  the  feelings  are  portrayed  of 
one  who  has  lost  a  nearest  and  dearest  friend.  The  skill  with 
which  the  dootrine  of  the  story  is  defended,  and  the  narrownes't  of 
extreme  Orthodoxy  is  set  forth  and  illustrated,  is  admirable  in  its 
way,  and  is  at  times  irresistible.  The  gentle  and  human  Chiisiian 
fwth  and  hope,  which  are  everywhere  inspired, — a  faith  and  hope 
which  walk  firmly  in  the  rough  pathway  of  earthly  duty  and  sao- 
rilice,  while  yet  the  sufierer  constantly  looks  serenely  and  almost 
seraphicatly  into  the  world  nf  spirits — give  to  the  book  its  crown- 
ing grace  and  its  snrpassing  excellence.  The  defects  which  a 
critical  judgment  might  detect,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  compar- 
ison with  it«  manifold  excellencies. 

The  WoBsaiP  op  Jesus  t — There  is  a  alight  error  in  the  title 
page  of  this  well-printel  pamphlet.  The  word  Church,  in  com, 
men  usage,  implies  some  recognition  of  Christ,  superior  to  any 
which  we  find  upon  these  pages.  If  the  argument  of  this  pamfthlet 
is  valid,  and  the  conclusion  which  it  seeks  to  establish  is  true,  the 
writer  ought  not  to  be  called  a  minister  of  a  Chnrch  in  any  recog- 

*  ThtQatuAjar.  By Elizibith Stdabt PHiLn.  Bostoa:  Fialdt, Oigood, A 
Co.    |gS9. 

\  TheWorMpo/Jtiiu  in  U»  Pott  and  Prettnl  Atptcli.     By  Sahdil  Jounion, 
UiDUter  of  the  Free  Ohoroh  at  Lyna.     Boston:  Wll ham  V.  Spencer.     IMS. 
VOL,  ZXVUL  13 
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.Dized  sense  of  the  appellation.  The  011I7  rational  worBhip,  accord- 
ing to  his  teaohinge,  is  the  worship  of  Frinciple». 

FxiHBAIHN    ON  TBB  RbTBLATION  OF  LaW  IN  SCBIPTCBB.* — We 

regret  that  we  are  abut  ap  to  ooly  a  very  bi'ief  notice  of  this 
elaborate  work.  It  is  among  the  early  frails  of  an  endowed 
lectureship,  commemorative  of  Dr.  Cunningham,  the  first  Princi- 
pal of  the  New  (or  Free  Church)  College,  Edinburgh.  The 
author,  on  his  appointment,  was  "at  liberty  to  choose  his  own 
subject  within  the  range  of  Apologetical,  Exegetical,  Pastoral,  or 
Historical  Theology,"  aud  he  was  allowed  two  years  <»^  three,  we 
know  not  which,  for  the  preparation  of  not  fewer  than  six  lectures. 
He  selected  a  subject  which  might  have  led  him  into  the  field 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  partly  explored  in  that  suggestive 
little  volume,  "  The  Reign  of  Law  ;" — a  field  which  will  soon  be- 
come, if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already  the  battle  grouod  between  sciea- 
tific  atheism  and  intelligent  religion.  But  instead  of  discussing 
the  reign  of  law  (or  what  is  called  law)  in  the  action  of  physiosl 
forces,  he  only  tenches  on  that  theme  In  the  l>eginning  of  his  first 
lectnre,  and  then  passes  to  the  consideration  of  law  in  the  more 
proper  meaning  of  the  word — law  as  a  rule  prescribed  to  the  free 
activity  of  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  power.  The  main  subject, 
then,  of  these  lectures  is  the  revelation  of  law  as  reooivled  in  the 
Scripinres — law,  imposed  on  man  at  his  creation  in  his  innocence- 
law  through  thjB  ^ee  of  preparation  which  preceded  the  giving  of 
the  Decalogue — law  in  the 'discipline  of  the  chosen  people  under  1 
Divine  tutelage — law  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Redeemer, 
to  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  to  the  Christian  Church. 

PEILOSOFEIOAL. 

Bain's  Mental  Sciencb.! — ^This  work  is  an  abridgment  of  the 

"  Tht  Stvtlation  0/ Lau  in  Seripturt :  Conildered  with  rwptet  both  iojto 
owo  natare.  and  to  tt»  reluive  place  in  aucoeujvg  dlspenaatioDB.  The  tbird 
aeries  of  tbe  "  Canninghani  Lecture*.'  By  Pateici  Faikbiibk,  D.  D.,  Aalhor 
of  "Typology  of  Scripture,"  4o.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  il  Brothera.  1861". 
810.  pp.  484. 

\  Menial  Seimee :  A  Compendioa  of  Fajcbalogy,  and  tbe  Hiatory  of  Philoa- 
ojAij.  DeaigneduaTezt-BoolcforHighScboola  and  Colleges.  ByALiiimta 
Bain.  M.  A.,  Profesaor  of  Lo^c  sad  Mental  Pblloaophy  in  tbe  tJniTersity  of 
Aberdeen,  etc.,  etc.  Hew  York :  D.  Appleton  A  On.  1868.  12mo.  pp.  eS7, 
Hew  Uaven:  Jadd  A  Wbiis. 
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two  elaborate  treatises  by  which  its  author  has  become  ho  well 
known  to  students  of  Philosophy  ;  viz.,  *'  The  Senses  and  the  In- 
Celleot,"  and  "  The  Emotions  and  the  Will."  This,  with  a  treatise 
on  Ethics,  which  is  announced  bj  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  as 
already  in  press,  are  published  in  a  single  volaine  In  England, 
onder  the  title  of  "  Mental  and  Moral  Science ;  a  Compendium  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics."  The  American  reprint  of  the  First 
Part  in  famished  with  an  introduction  by  the  indefatigable  Profl 
E.  L.  Yonmans — the  well  known  advocate  and  disciple  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  the  avatit  courier  in  general  of  a  certiun  type  of 
advanced  thinkers.  In  this  iotroduotion,  after  giving  due  credit 
to  such  eminent  men  of  the  present  and  past  generation  as  "  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  Marehall  Hall,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Dra.  Laycook 
and  Carpenter,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others," 
he  observes  that  "  white  the  authors  here  enumerated  have  been 
munly  occupied  with  the  physiological  elucidations,  there  was 
Blill  wanting  the  thinker,  who,  taking  up  the  whole  subject  in  an 
impartial  spirit,  and  giving  due  weight  to  what  is  valuable  in  both 
the  old  statement  and  the  new,  should  incorporate  all  the  needed 
elements  into  a  harmonious,  comprehensive,  and  unitary  acheme 
of  Mental  Science.  Professor  Bain  has  proved  to  be  the  man  for 
this  undertaking." 

As  a  Physiologist  of  the  conditions  of  the  SeDse-Experienoes, 
Professor  Bain  ranks  deservedly  very  high.  "  His  Senses  and  the 
Intellect,"  in  this  respect,  is  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  treatise. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  ablest  and  most  complete  tn  the  English  language. 
Asa  Jfenio/ Physiologist,  or  Philosopher,  or  Psychologist,  howev- 
er, he  ranks  very  low  indeed — far  lower  than  some  who  are  affiliated 
with  his  own  school ;  e.  g.,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  and  John  Stuart 
Mill— for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  formiog 
for  himself,  certainly  not  in  conveying  to  others  clear  and  well  de- 
fined conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  dis- 
tinctive functions. 

In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  turn  to  page  82 
of  the  treatise  before  us.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect 
to  find  some  doctrine  or  opinion  upon  this  most  important  point. 
But  we  are  disappointed.  Only  such  vague  and  indefinite  state- 
ments as  the  following  meet  us :  "  The  functions  of  Intellect,  Id- 
lelligence  or  Thoaght,  are  known  by  such  names  as  Memory, 
Jnd^ment,  Abstraction,  Reason,  Imagination."  "  The  primary 
attributes  of  Intellect  are,    (1).    Consdousneas  of  Difference; 
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(2).  ConscionstiesB  of  Agreement,  and  (3).  RetentiveneBS."  But 
what  IB  ConaoioasnesB,  in  the  usage  of  Prof.  Bain  ?  To  this  we 
oan  find  no  answer  in  the  wajr  cS  a  formal  definitioD.  We  only 
learn  that  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  haman  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  that  it  is  inditmriminateiy  applied  to  states  of 
feeling,  intellect,  and  will,  aa  generic  to  them  all.  Professor  Bun 
even  uses  feeling,  discrimination,  and  contcioitsnesa,  interchaiig- 
ably.  He  asserts  that  "  Discrimination  or  fetling  of  Difference, 
is  an  essential  of  intelligence."  An  author  who  nses  language  in 
so  loose  and  uncertain  a  fashion,  cannot  ecpect  to  commaad  the 
confidenoe  of  his  readers,  for  he  does  not  use  words  with  sufficient 
precision  to  enable  them  to  understand  what  he  really  means.  He 
further  asserts ;  "  The  attribute  named  Retentiveness  has  tvo 
aspects  or  degrees.  First,  the  persistence  or  oootinuance  of  the 
mental  agitation,  after  the  agent  is  withdrawn.  When  the  ear  is 
struck  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  there  is  a  mental  awakening,  termed 
the  sensation  of  sound ;  and  the  silencing  of  the  bell  does  not 
silence  the  mental  excitement ;  there  is  a  continuing,  thongh  feebler 
consciousness,  which  is  the  memory  or  idea  of  the  sound."  This, 
if  it  means  anything  definite  or  intelligible^  is  the  same  with  the 
doctrine  of  Hume,  "  that  a  sensation  is  an  impression,  which  im- 
pri'snion,  when  it  is  weaker,  becomes  a  remembrance,  and  when  it 
is  weakened  still  further,  becomes  an  imagination."  Similar  hazi- 
ness of  language  prevails  in  all  the  leading  definitions. 

The  fact  is,  the  book,  so  far  from  being  an  outgrowth  of  the  In. 
dnctiye  Philosophy,  is  a  result  of  a  metaphysical  theory  assumed, 
a  priori,  viz.  that  all  the  so-called  intellectual  prooasies  can  be  ei- 
plained  by  the  principle  of  associntion,  and  can  be  referred  to 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  brain.  This,  with  the  author  and  his 
school,  has  the  force  of  an  intuition  and  necessary  tmth — an 
axiom  not  to  be  set  aside. 

We  commend  to  hts  consideration,  as  an  objection  to  this 
particular  Intuition,  his  own  first  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ide.iH  and  "  principles,"  "  that  it  presumes  on  the  finality  of 
some  one  analysis  of  the  mind."  No  set  of  philosophers  more 
perfectly  exemplify  the  operation  of  such  a  presumption  thao  the 
modem  associationalists  of  the  school  ot  J.  S.  Mill  and  Bain. 
They  not  only  presume  on  the  finality  of  some  one  analysis,  but 
they  presume  on  the  finality  of  one  in  particular,  viz,  "  The  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,"  published  in  1829, 
by  James  Mill. 
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To  this  presumption,  we  replf  with  the  argnment  of  Mr.  Bain 
pp.  182-4 ;  grantiDg  that  for  the  present  all  these  phenomena  can 
be  resolved  hy  the  law  of  association — it,  may  be  that  in  fature 
tome  other  law  may  be  disoovered  whioh  will  saperaede  their  own. 

Ur.  Bain  is  not  only  an  Associattonalist  but  he  is  also  a  Cere- 
braiiat.  He  contionally  refers  to  changes  and  phenomena  in  the 
brain  as  the  ultimate  explanations  of  mental  events  and  mental 
phenomena.  But  his  language  is  at  times  so  peculiar,  and  at  times 
M  indeterminate  and  vague,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
vhst  he  is  describing  is  a  condition  of  the  brain  as  known  to  the 
lenaes,  or  a  condition  of  the  soul  as  experienced  by  oonsoiousness. 
Ac  limes  he  uses  the  language  of  the  consistent  materialist;  at 
timef  he  adopts  those  spiritual  conceptions  and  terms  which  are 
dictated  by  the  universal  oonscionsnesa  and  are  imprinted  upon  the 
ouiversal  language  of  the  race.  The  consequence  is  that  the  reader 
is  left  in  a  continual  muddle  of  uncertainty  as  to  his  real  meaning. 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  defects  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  onderlying  prinraples  of  his  psychological  philosophy,  this 
work  is  not  without  merit,  for  the  variety  of  illustrations  which 
it  contains  of  important  phenomena,  and  the  ingenious  analyses 
with  whioh  it  abounds.  Its  philosophy  we  are  forofd  to  regard  as 
superficial  and  erroneous. 

Haktimbad's  Essays.* — Mr.  Martineau  is,  in  our  opinion,  by 
fiv  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  philosophical 
of  critics  in  Great  Brittun.  The  principles  and  direction  of  his 
philosophy  are  also  such  as  we,  in  the  main,  approve  and  accept. 
He  is  theistio  and  spiritual,  as  opposed  to  the  atheistic,  pantheistic 
xaA  positive  tendencies  of  the  times.  As  a  critic  he  is  acute, 
logical,  and  analytic,  while,  at  a  writer,  he  is  always  eminently 
attractive  for  the  copious  and  yet  chaste  style  which  he  employs, 
and  the  abundant  illustrations  and  allusions  in  whioh  he  abounds. 

Most  of  the  papers  collected  in  this  volume  have  been  known 
to  comparatively  fcw  American  readers,  having  been  published 
in  periodicals  whioh  have  had  a  very  limited  circulation  in  this 
country.  They  are  all  of  permanent  interest  and  value  to  the 
philosophical  student  and  literary  critic  We  give  the  titles  as  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  our  assertion:  Wh  e  well's  Morality ;  Whew- 


*  £uav* .-  Phaotopkieal  and  lluatogieal.    By  Janu  Hamtiniad.    ToL  II. 
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ell'i  Systematic  Morality ;  Morell's  History  of  Modern  Philoeo- 
phy ;  Soul  in  Natare ;  Ringsley'e  Phteton ;  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's PtiiloHophy ;  Kingnley'e  Alexandria  and  ber  Schools;  Theory 
of  Reasoning ;  Plato :  his  Physics  and  Metaphysics ;  A  Plea  for 
Philosophical  Studies. 


HISTORICAL   AND   BIOOBAPHIOAL. 

Hall's  History  of  Vermont.*— A  very  importint  contribntion 
has  been  recently  made  to  the  Icwal  history  of  New  England,  in  a 
volume  entitled  the  Early  History  of  Vermont,  by  Uiland  Hall. 

As  the  anthor  is  much  more  widely  known  in  the  political  than 
in  the  literary  world,  we  would  say  to  onr  readers,  that  he  has 
been  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  and  a  Governor  of  Vermont, 
besides  having  repreeented  the  State  for  ten  years  in  Congress, 
He  is  also  well  known  at  home  as  a  learned  investigator  of  the 
local  history,  and  would  l>e  generally  acknowle<)gd,  we  presume,  as 
the  ablest  man  in  the  State  to  perform  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
The  Vermont  Historical  Society  received  a  new  and  vigorous  im- 
pulse under  his  presidency. 

The  title  of  the  book  hardly  does  jnstice  to  its  contents.  It  im- 
plies too  much,  and  declares  too  little.  It  leadn  us  to  expect  a 
general  history  of  the  State,  reviewing  the  origin  and  progress  of 
all  the  institutions  of  society.  But  the  author  has  undertaken 
what  is  m  some  respects  a  more  difficult,  though  a  more  restricted 
task.  He  has  investigated  with  a  surprising  degree  of  thorough- 
nesB,  a  boundary  dispute  which  was  protracted  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. The  key-note  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  opening  sentence, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Stkte  of  Vermont,  u  ao  indeptadeot  Commonwaattb,  stragglrd  lata 
exUteose  tbrongb  a  double  revoIulioD.  Tbe  earlj  iahabittDts  of  the  Stale  re- 
volted kgainat  tbe  Frovliice  of  Nev  Tnrk,  to  whioh  the  territory  had  bran  as 
s«ied  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  tbe  King,  and  thejr  auiled  with  their  brethreo  of 
tbe  other  eolontea  in  ibeir  armed  raaistance  to  the  demanda  of  the  moUiar 
coDutry,  It  \»  my  parpese  to  inquire  into  and  state  the  oaaaes  which  pioJnced 
the  former  revolution,  and  to  take  eoma  note  of  its  progreia  from  ila  cammeDee- 
meut  to  its  final  conaomntatlon  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  iadependeace  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  aed  its  oonseqaent  admienon  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 


*  Tht  BiHmy  of  Vermont  from  it*  diieovarg  to  iU  adminion  I'M 
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To  thia  clearly  defined  pnrpoae  the  author  strictly  adheres,  and 
while  it  prevents  him  from  giving  a  general  history  of  the  insii- 
tulions  of  the  State,  it  enables  him  to  write  an  elaborate  mono- 
graph OD  a  dispute  which  came  very  near  involving  the  \e7 
Torkersand  the  Green  Monniain  boys  in  an  open  war,  two  or 
tliree  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  National  Inde- 
peadcnc&  Into  all  the  resources  of  the  disputed  jurisdiction,  the 
vriter  enters  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  antiquary,  and  the 
patience  of  a  well  trained  lawyer.  We  need  hardly  say  that  he 
takes  the  Vermont  view  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that  he  aoems 
to  OB  to  have  made  out  a  very  strong  case  for  the  side  of  which  he 
a  the  advocate. 

Among  the  topics  Incidentally  discussed  at  some  length,  is  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  comparative  services  of  Benedict 
Arnold  and  Ethan  Allen.  Mr.  Hall  claims  the  chief  share  of  the 
glory  for  Allen,  and  in  making  up  his  narrative  derives  some  im- 
portant information  from  the  journal  of  Edward  Mott  and  other 
iUastrative  papers  recently  printed  by  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society.  There  are  few  men  who  are  competent  to  judge  this 
elaborate  and  special  treatise  in  all  Its  details,  but  the  marks  of 
patient  research  and  critical  acumen  are  so  abundant  in  every 
chapter  that  we  have  no  doubt  the  book  will  always  be  an  authori- 
ty on  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

CoN.SKfrricuT  ddbiku  the  War  of  1861-'66.* — To  the  multi- 
tude of  volumes  that  are  yet  to  be  written  relating  to  the  partici- 
pation of  Conneoticnt  in  the  great  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  the  overthrow  of  ulavery,  this  volume  is  a  timely  and 
an  admirable  introduction.  Its  authors  have  performed  their 
task  with  excellent  skill  andjudgment.  "  With  enormous  labor" 
they  have  "gathered  facts  with  diligence  and  care  from  official  re- 
ports, diaries,  scrap-bookM,  newspapers,  private  letters,  personal 
interviews,  and  every  available  source,  seeking  corroboration  as 

*  Tlu  Militarg  and  Civit^Ulory  of  ContitttUiU  dmritig  tht  ITaro/ leSI-ieSE; 
compriiiDg  a  detailed  accoant  of  the  variaal  Rf^meot*  and  Balti^rieB,  thrungb 
inarch,  eucunpineat.  bivouac,  and  battia ;  also  instance!  of  diatiDguished  personal 
gailantrj,  aad  biographical  Bkatcbea  of  ■miny  herois  aiililiers  ;  togptber  with  a 
record  uf  the  patriotic  astioa  of  cltiiani  at  homa.  aud  a(  the  liberal  aiippott 
romished  by  the  St^te  in  iU  encative  and  legialative  departments.  B;  W.  k. 
CtnrruT  and  John  M.  Uoaais.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Poblisbed  by  Lrdfard 
BUI.     ISSS.     pp.  SSI. 
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fer  ns  practicable."  That  they  shoulcl,  from  such  s  mass  of  mate- 
rial, all  BO  inteDsely  interesting,  and  presenting  so  many  tempta- 
tioiiH  to  difiusenesB,  or  the  undue  prominence  of  individuals  or 
particular  events,  have  produced  9.  history  bo  Bymmeti'ical,  con- 
taining no  much  and  omitting  so  little,  whether  of  public  action 
or  of  private  heroism,  Ib  a  remarkable  evidence  of  their  fidelity, 
impartiality,  and  skill.  Yet  none  could  be  more  imprefBed  thao 
themselves  with  the  fact  that  any  work  of  this  kind,  embrnced 
in  a  single  volume,  however  bulky,  must  necessarily  be  ourcory 
and  Incomplete.    They  say  in  their  Preface; 

"  C<innecticnt  Bent  to  the  etruggle  fifty  tfaousand  •oMieri  in  her  ovn  regimfiita, 
uid  pro)<abl]'  hslf  u  many  more  in  the  regimeDla  of  other  8late«.  A  rimple 
oatalogDe  of  thwr  oamec  tnd  muet«r  would  fill  two  booln  m  Urge  m  thii.  while 
a  complrta  chronicle  of  the  eenice  of  all  her  faithful  eons  would  require  >  toI- 
ame  Tor  each,  »  •  "  •  Eifealj  will  (lie  friends  of  many  onble  men  feel 
that  we  have  failed  to  portray  the  aelf-denying  lives  and  Tallant  deeds  of  their 
heroes,  but  they  cannot  feel  it  more  keenly  than  we  do  now.  Many  even  of  the 
worthy  are  DamsleH  here;  for  their  i>t<iry  haa  never  been  lold  us,  and  it  is  en- 
recorded.    The  whole  cannot  be  written." 

So  much  has  the  history  of  Connecticut  grown  within  the  last 
eight  years!  Ten  years  ago,  and  all  that  was  exciting  in  her 
annals  for  the  two  centiiries  of  her  existence  would  scarcely  fill 
three  hundred  pages,  and  now  the  thousand  (nearly)  before  us  can 
give  bat  an  outline  of  those  five  tremcndouB  years  into  which  she 
condensed  a  hundred  of  agony  and  glory  It  is  impossible  to  read 
this  record  of  heroic  achievement  and  self-sacrifice,  familiar  ao  it 
is  already  in  most  of  its  details,  without  the  deepest  emotion,  and 
nothing  is  more  certain  th-in  that  its  interest  will  increase  with 
every  passing  year. 

The  volume,  as  a  manufucture,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  pub- 
lisher, and  the  portraits  with  which  it  is  copiously  illustrated,  are 
far  from  being  the  caricatures  whioh  usually  disfigure  works  of 
this  cla*s.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  frovn  a  somewhat 
extended  acquaintance  among  the  originals,  r.hey  are  of  remarka- 
ble correctness,  and  add  materially  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
book.  \V  e  close  this  notice  with  an  extract  from  one  of  the  final 
paragraphs  of  the  work : 

"  The  first  great  martyrs  of  the  war— El  Is  worth,  Winthrop,  Ward,  and  Lyon, 
were  of  Caanecticut  etorh;  ■  Conneclicat  General,  with  Curiaeetieut  rognmenti, 
opened  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  andcloaedit;  nod  a  Connecticut  reRiiaent  was 
marshaled  in  front  of  the  farm  house  at  Appomattox,  when  Lee  surreaderad  to  a 
soldier  of  Cannesticat  blood ;  •  Connecticut  fiag  first  displaced  the  palmetto 
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upon  Ihe  aoil  of  South  Carolina ;  *  Connecticut  flag  vaa  Ent  planted  in  MJtsU- 
^ppi ;  a  CoauectJcut  Bog  vaa  first  unfurled  b«fore  New  Orleaui ;  upon  tba  re- 
claimed wnlU  of  Palaaki,  Donelaon,  Mncon,  JackaoD,  St  Philip,  Morgan,  Wag. 
nar,  SuiapteT,  Fisher,  oDr  State  left  it«  incETHeeable  mark." 

LiFKOP  John  A.  Andrew.*— Tliie  volume  comprisea  an  Article 
first  printed  io  the  Jforth  American  Review,  with  several  import- 
ant docnmenla  appended.  It  was  written  by  the  military  necre- 
tary  of  Gov.  Andrew.  We  have  read  it  with  great  interest  and  it 
has  elevated  our  views  of  the  moral  and  the  mental  greatness  of 
one  who  did  knightly  service  for  his  country  and  hia  kind. 

Bbabdslgt's  History  op  the  Episcopal  Chcbch  in  Con- 
(fEcncuT-t — The  second  conclading  volume  of  Dr.  Beardsley's 
work  maintaiDS  the  character  of  the  first  It  brings  down  the  his- 
tory of  Episcopal iaiiism  in  Connecticut  from  the  death  of  Bishop 
Seabury,  in  1700,  to  the  death  of  Bishop  Brownell,  in  1865.  We 
recognize  with  pleasure  the  courtesy  and  the  more  than  ordinary 
candor  with  which  the  author  has  narrated  the  fortunes  and  pro- 
gress of  the  religious  organization  in  which  he  is  an  honored  mem- 
ber. If  we  were  to  tell  the  same  story,  we  should  doubtless  give 
a  different  version  of  it  in  many  passages ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
tempted  to  promise  a  review  of  it    But  we  refrain. 

BELLKS  LEITRSS. 

The  New-England  Tragedieb.J — It  is  well  that  a  man  of 
genius  should  be  enterprising  in  the  exei-cise  of  his  powers ;  that 
he  should  try  them  in  different  direcUooB,  in  order  that  he  may 
thoronghly  develop  what  he  has  in  him,  and  do  all  that  be  is 

■  SktUhoflha  Official  lAftafJokitA.  Andrm,  aa  QoTenior of  HawacbDaetta, 
(o  which  ia  added  tha  valedictorf  Addreu  of  Oovenior  Andrew,  delivered  upon 
retiring  from  offlee,  Januarj  S,  ISAfl,  on  the  aubjeet  of  reoonatmcilon  of  tha 
SlaUa  recently  in  RcbrllioD.  New  7ork:  Hnrd  A  Baughton.  IMS.  New 
Hiien:  Judd  i  White. 

f  The  HUtory  of  th»  EpUeopal  Okwnk  in  Cvnntttieul,  from  the  dMtb  of  Biibop 
Beabnrj  tu  the  present  tima.  By  E.  EowAkos  BuaiMLkT,  D.  D.,  Reotor  of  St. 
Tbocnu'  Chnrch,  New  Haven.  Vol.  11.  Naw  Torh:  Hard  t  Houghton.  Bvo. 
pp.  46,^. 

1 71(  Ift-r-EnglatidTragtiid*.  By  Hurt  Wuibwobth  LonariLLow.  I,  John 
Bndicolt  II.  Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farina.  Boston;  Tiokuor  A  Heidi. 
IS68.    lamn.    pp.  ITS.     New  Haven :  Jndd  il  White. 
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capable  of  doing  for  the  instrnotioti  and  entertainment  of  his;  fel- 
lovB.  And  it  IB  just  that  for  any  good  and  worthy  work  whicli 
he  may  do,  he  should  receive  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  his 
readera,  even  though  they  should  find  it  less  to  their  taste  ihao 
other  works  which  he  has  given  them  before.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  right  that  the  reader  should  declare  his  preference,  say- 
ing that  he  thinks  this  work  inferior  to  others  of  the  same  author 
and  why  he  thinks  so.  In  doing  this,  be  is  not  only  exercisiDg 
hie  own  faculty  of  criticism ;  he  is  acting  in  the  Intereitt  of  the 
author  himself,  who  needs  above  all  thina^s  an  intelligent  and  din- 
criminating  audience.  The  author,  too,  as  he  writes  for  the  pub- 
lic, must  judge  from  the  honest  utterances  of  public  opinion,  hov 
far  he  has  accomplished  his  object,  how  far  he  has  made  the  im- 
pression which  he  sought  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  apeak, — without  any  disposition  to 
deny  or  disparage  the  real  excellence  of  these  "  New  En:;1and 
Tragedies," — wfaen  wo  say  that  they  seem  to  us  not  only  lew 
pleasing  than  other  works  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  but  inferior  in 
merit  to  most  of  them.  The  volume  before  us  contains  two  dra- 
matic pieces,  one  founded  on  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  early  times  of  the  colony,  the  other  on 
the  fate  of  Giles  Corey,  who,  in  the  great  Salem  frenzy,  being 
accused  of  withcraft  and  refusing  to  plead,  was  crushed  to  death, 
by  thepeim  forte  et  dure,  for  his  contumacy.  Both  dramas,  from 
the  nature  of  their  subjects,  turn  upon  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
New-England  people  two  hundred  years  ago.  This,  in  itself,  is 
not  to  be  complained  of;  in  the  life  of  those  times,  religion  was 
too  prominent  a  feature  to  be  omitted  from  any  just  representa- 
tion of  that  life.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  these  piecen  are 
occupied  with  perversities  and  malignities  which  had  no  peculiar 
connection  with  the  i  eligiouB  faith  of  the  Puritans ;  which,  in  fact, 
were  common  at  that  time  to  all  bodies  of  Christian  believers. 
We  readily  acquit  Mr.  Longfellow  of  any  disposition  to  do  injus- 
tice to  the  fathers  and  founders  of  New- England.  He  says  himself 
in  the  Prologue  to  Giles  Corey : 

Aod  je  Who  liBlen  to  the  t>U  uf  « M, 

B«  not  (00  swift  in  oMting  the  firit  atnoe, 

Not  tMnk  New-Englaod  bears  tbe  guilt  alone. 

This  sudden  burst  of  wiokedaee*  mai  erime 

Wu  bat  the  eommoD  madness  of  tbe  lime, 

When  in  sll  Isods,  that  lie  within  the  sound 

Of  Ssbbsth  belU,  s  vitcb  wss  burned  or  drowned. 
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Bat  when  these  shades  of  error  and  evil,  which  belonged  to 
oar  hthera  no  more  than  to  all- their  contemporaries,  and  which 
appeared  among  them  only  in  a  limited  and  occasional  manner, 
are  made  prominent  throughout  the  book  and  form  the  leading 
features  of  the  whole  delineation,  what  impression  will  be  left  on 
the  mind  of  the  average  reader?  Will  he  not  think,  or  feel  (if  he 
does  not  think  it)  that  they  were  narrow,  bigoted,  and  fanatical 
beyond  the  rest  of  men  ? 

It  will  probably  be  felt  by  most  readers  that  the  dramatic 
motive  in  these  works  is  of  a  somewhat  repalsive  character.  The 
actors  in  a  religious  persecution  may  indeed  be  actuated,  as  Sir 
Thomas  More  was,  by  a  sinoere,  though  mistaken,  desire  to  pre- 
serve human  souls  from  the  ruin  threatened  by  the  propagation  of 
false  doctrines.  But  where  the  differenoes  of  doctrine  are  small 
betweeo  persecutors  and  perseonted,  and  where  the  penalties  are 
Dot  the  rack  and  the  stake,  but  the  stocks  and  the  whipping-post, 
the  subject  seems  to  lack  something  of  tragic  elevation  and  dig- 
nity. Bat  the  difficulty  is  much  greater  in  the  second  pieoe, 
where  the  leading  characters  are  the  victims  of  vulgar  and  brazen- 
&ced  imposture.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  made  no  effort  to  soften 
the  matter,  as  perhaps  be  might  have  done  without  violence  to 
historic  troth,  by  representing  the  young  girls  who  bring  the 
lying  charges  of  witchcraft,  as  aotiirg  under  a  species  of  hallucina- 
tion,— a  disordered  imagination  resulting  from  extreme  nervous 
excitement,  by  which  the  merest  faucies  are  made  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  reality, — so  that,  while  deceiving  others,  they  may 
have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least,  deceived  themselves.  As 
painted  here,  they  are  simply  liars, — oonscioue,  deliberate,  and 
malignant  liars.  It  would  seem  that  the  author  himself  is  not 
unaware  of  the  repulsiveness  of  his  sabjecta,  and  that  be  has 
sought  to  relieve  it,  in  one  piece,  by  the  generous  though  way- 
ward buoyancy  of  spirit  of  his  hero,  Giles  Corey,  and  more  suc- 
cessfally.  In  the  other,  by  the  bluff  salt-sea  humor  of  Captain 
Simon  Eempthorn  of  the  Swallow. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  tragic  impression  is  lees 
sombre  and  harrowing  than  one  might  suppose  from  the  character 
of  the  plots.  This  is  owing  to  the  sketchy  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment. The  action  is  indicated  rather  than  fully  developed.  The 
leading  points  are  presented  one  after  another  in  a  rapid  outline, 
but  are  not  dwelt  upon  long  enough  to  gain  full  possession  of  the 
mind.    The  minute  touches,  the  copious  deUuls,  which  take  hold 
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upon  the  feelings,  are  wanting  here  A  uimptioitj',  approaching 
near  to  bareaeBs,  reigns  over  the  whole  oomposition.  It  is  Appa- 
rent that  the  poet  has  put  himself  under  systematic  and  severe 
restrfunt.  He  ha«  rigoroasly  suppressed  those  graceful  ingend- 
ties  of  thought,  those  apt  qoaintnesses  of  expression,  those  pleas- 
ing (^m^ff  (if  we  may  aae  the  word  io  a  good  sense),  which 
flow  HO  naturally  from  bis  pen.  Probably  he  bas  thought  them  in- 
consistent with  the  urns  of  dramatio  poetry.  He  bas  desired  to 
saorilice  his  own  individuality,  to  merge  himMlf  in  the  mind  and 
life  of  bis  dranuUit  peraoruB,  to  think  what  they  might  have 
thonght,  and  say  what  they  night  have  said,  in  the  conditions  to 
which  they  were  subject.  If  he  bad  fully  succeeded  in  doing  this, 
he  would  have  evinced  a  dramatic  genius  for  which  we  might 
well  adord  to  spare  the  lyrical  beauties  of  bis  former  compo»- 
tions:  He  bas  evidently  studied  to  dlstingnisb  the  persons  whom 
he  brings  forward  by  oharacteristio  traits,  well  marked  and  con- 
stantly mfuntained ;  and  in  some  oases, — that  of  Governor  Endi- 
oott,  particularly, — be  has  given  us  striking  figures.  Bnt  his  oon 
ceptioQS  of  oharscter  are  not  deep  and  vital.  He  can  represent 
particular  qualities, — gentleness,  dignity,  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  and 
others ;  but  he  cannot  make  the  man  aa  a  whole,  in  his  individual 
distinctness  and  completeness,  act  and  speak  himself  out  through 
the  dramatio  dialogue.  His  davelopmect  of  character  is  labored 
and  imperfect;  not  free,  spontaneous,  natural,  shaping  every 
utterance  by  a  pervading  but  uuoonscions  power,  as  in  the  works 
of  true  dramatio  genius. 

We  had  designed  to  add,  as  a  kind  of  offset  for  these  un&vor- 
able  criticisms,  two  or  three  passages  from  the  work  itself,  which 
seemed  to  os,  as  we  read  them,  peculiarly  interesting  and  striking. 
But  they  would  require  more  spaoe  than  could  well  be  afforded ; 
and  most  of  our  readers  will  be  ready  to  believe,  without  seeing 
them,  that  any  work  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  having  this  extent  must 
contain  mnch  beantifnl  and  admirable  poetry. 

The  EIarthly  Paradise.* — Mr.  William  Morris  was  known 
to  most  readers  of  poetry,  when  this  book  appeared,  as  the 
author  of  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason."  He  bad,  indeed,  pub- 
lished many  years  ago  a  volume  of  minor  poems,  but  it  had  goae 
into  oblivion  with  countless  other  like  attempts,   and  he  wu 
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greeted  as  %  new  poet  on  the  appearftnce  of  the  "  Jason."  By  it, 
however,  be  gained  at  once  a  place  among  the  lending  poets  of 
the  day,  perhaps  among  the  standard  poets  of  the  language. 
Siooe  the  time  of  Chancer,  it  was  agreed  by  critics,  ibere  has 
been  no  sach  telling  of  a  story  in  venie  as  this.  For  that  is  what 
the  poem  is — a  simple  narrative  of  the  old  Greek  fable  in  such 
dress  as  the  imagination  can  give  it  without  making  it  a  new 
story.  The  cKaracteri sties  of  that  style — simplicity,  sustained 
elevation  and  life,  adequate  Motivirung  (there  is  no  English  word 
for  this),  and  harmony  of  details — alt  these  it  has  in  a  high  de- 
gree. 

"The  Earthly  Paradise"  follows  qnick  after  the  "Jason,"  a 
second  venture  in  almost  the  same  field.  Inxtead  of  one  story,  it 
is  a  collection  of  stories,  taken  alternately  from  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy and  the  legends  of  Northern  Europe.  To  introduce  and 
Knk  together  these  stories,  the  poet  has  im^ned  a  company  of 
Norsemen  to  come,  after  long  fruikless  wandering  in  search  of  a 
Paradise  on  earth,  to  some  nnknown  city  of  Greek  origin,  where 
they  are  kindly  received  and  find  the  only  Paradise  possible  on 
earth  in  a  peaceful  life  brightened  by  thene  ancient  glories  of  the 
im agination,  "the  gentle  music  of  the  bygone  years,"  which  they 
tell  to  one  another  at  certain  monthly  festivals.  It  is  a  happy 
conception,  thongh  less  simple  and  natural  than  that  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  less  striking  than  that  of  the  Decameron.  The 
prologue  will  strike  most  readers  at  first  as  tedious  and  uselessly 
drawn  out,  but  a  second  reading  will  give  a  different  impression' 
It  reveals,  perhaps  even  better  than  the  rest  of  the  book,  the 
resources  of  the  author's  imagination,  and  admirably  fulfills  the 
purpose  declared  on  the  first  page,  to  carry  the  reader  back  from 
the  realities  of  to-day  to  the  unbounded  possibilities  of  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  to  the  time  of  scanty  knowledge  and  abundant 
faith. 

Of  the  stories  which  follow,  our  own,  and,  we  indulge  our- 
selves in  believing,  the  author's  favorites  are  Atalanta's  Race, 
Cupid  aad  Psyche,  and  Pygmalion,  and  of  these  three,  the  second 
one  is  by  far  the  best  in  itself  and  in  the  form  Mr.  Morris  has 
given  it.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  ia  that  it  has  too 
much  of  mod,ern  ornament  or  machinery,  more,  we  think,  than 
.either  of  the  other  classical  stories.  The  obtaining  of  an  oracle 
by  Cupid,  the  wonders  of  the  palaoe  to  which  he  brought  Psyche, 
the  "  chctrmed  knife"  and  a  "  lamp  of  hallowed  oil" — such  things 
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are  foreign  to  the  story  as  told  by  Apaleins.  But  io  this  and  in 
all  these  classical  stories  there  is  ooe  characteristic  featnre  for 
which,  though  in  strictneBs  a  departure  from  the  ori^nals,  Ifr. 
Morris  has  oar  hearty  thanks,  and  that  is  the  moral  pnrity  with 
which  they  are  told.  Of  merely  sensual  love  and  praise  of  physi> 
oal  beanty  they  are,  of  course,  full,  as  is  all  mythology,  hut  th^ 
are  free  from  wauton  impurity  of  the  "Laus  Veneris"  stamp. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  choice  of  stories  whioh 
Mr.  MorriK  has  made.  Those  from  the  Greek  mythology  are  well 
known  and  fascinating  in  themselves,  and  as  well  adapted  to  this 
use  as  those  which  Hawthorne  selected  and  told  so  charmingly 
for  children  in  his  "  Wonder-hook"  and  "Tanglewood  Tales." 
The  Norse  legends  one  might  imagine  to  have  been  chosen  in 
part  because  they  were  so  little  known.  We  are  sure  the  fairy 
Stories  of  Northern  Europe  could  have  furnished  many  more  in- 
teresting and  valuable  than  the  "  Writing  on  the  Image"  and  the 
"  Watching  of  the  Faloon."  Perhaps  it  was  the  author's  plan  to 
select  such  stories  as  should  best  give  an  impression  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  classical  and  the  Germanic  or  European  mythol- 
ogies, but  on  that  principle  would  not  such  stories  as  that  of 
Undine,  of  King  Arthur,  or  of  Frithiof,  have  deserved  a  place  in 
the^isti*  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  few  weak  parts,  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  has  the  strength  and  freshness,  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
nature,  which  belongs  to  these  immortal  stones  as  the  sponta- 
neous poetry  of  our  race  in  its  infancy.  It  can  hardly  be,  we  fear, 
a  popular  book  for  all  readers,  but  to  all  who  love  good  poetry 
and  have  time  for  its  quiet  enjoyment,  it  deserves  to  be  heartily 
commended. 

Yestebdat,  To-dat,  and  For-Etke.* — This  poem  has  been 
greatly  praised  in  some  of  the  English  papers  and  Reviews,  and 
its  republication  in  this  country  was  heralded  by  very  warm  and 
almost  extravagant  commendations.  We  have  read  parts  of  it 
with  great  interest,  and  with  eqnaliy  great  disappointment  It  Is 
a  religious  poem,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  spirit  world. 
Its  themes  are  indicated  by  the  titles  of  ila  several  books.  In  Book 
I.,   or,  "fThe  Seer's  Death  and  Descent  to  Hades,"  the  narrator, 

•  TtHirday,  Tv^y,  and  For-Svtr:  A  Poitni,  in  Twelve  Boohs.  By  Edu-hb 
BcNBT  BicEERgTETH,  H.  A.  Hew  Tofk:  Robert  Carter  A  Brother*.  1888. 
Hew  Haven:  Judd  A  Wbita. 
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L  e,  the  Seer  describes  his  diamiseal  from  the  earth,  the  Bcene 
It  his  own  death-bed,  and  his  iDtrodactJon  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
Accompanied  by  bis  guardian  aoget,  he  is  oooducted  hy  gradual 
and  preparatory  approaches  to  the  immediate  presence  of  The 
Redeemer.  On  his  way  his  guide  iustrupts  bim  in  respect  to  the 
world  into  which  he  has  just  been  introduced.  Book  II.:  "The 
Paradise  of  the  Blessed  Dead  "  gives  as  a  detailed  description  of 
Heaven  j  and  Book  IIL  is  devoted  to  "  The  Prison  of  the  LosC  as 
both  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  Seer  and  were  explained  by 
hie  attendant.  In  Book  IV.  "  The  Creation  of  Angels  and  of 
Men,"  is  narrated  after  the  manner  pursued  in  "The  Paradise 
Lost"  In  a  similar  way  "  The  Fall  of  Angels  and  Men,*'  and  "  The 
Empire  of  Darkness,"  are  set  forth  in  Books  V.  and  VI.  The 
HJHtury  of  "  Kedemptioo  "  ia  recounted  in  Book  VIL  The  five 
remaining  books  discuss  and  describe.  "The  Church  Militant," 
"The  Bridal  of  the  Lamb,"  "The  Millennial  Sabbath,"  "The  Last 
Judgment,"  and  "  The  Many  Mausiona,"  upon  the  theory  of  the 
"Chiliasis,"  or  "  Ante- Millennial  AdventistB."  Indeed  the  entire 
poem,  theologically  regarded,  is  an  exposition  of  their  doctrine. 

As  a  poem,  it  has  been,  we  think,  greatly  over-praised,  and  for 
two  reasons ;  (1)  that  which  some  call  the  Evangelical,  but  which 
we  prefer  to  call  the  Christian  feeling,  by  which  it  is  pervaded, 
is  BO  positive  and  earnest ;  and  (2)  the  diction  is  remarkably 
QowJDg  and  easy  to  be  followed,  having  a  pleasant  rhythmical 
quality.  More  brietiy  ezpresaed,  the  work  is  both  Christian  and 
readable.  But  when  we  look  at  it  as  a  poem ;  apart  from  these 
features,  we  find  it  open  to  grave  exceptions.  Its  Christian 
themes  are  not  poetically  treated,  the  imagery  being  to  a  very  great 
extent  either  second-hand  or  dim  and  shadowy.  We  are  tempted 
to  add  that  we  do  not  believe  that  this  class  of  Christian  themes 
are  capable  of  being  treated  in  any  other  form  of  poetry  than  the 
lyrical.  The  themes  and  the  feelings  which  they  excite  are  too 
subjective — in  more  than  a  single  sense  ol'  this  much  used  term — 
to  allow  any  other.  The  diction  is  not  eminently  poetical,  for  this 
also  is,  to  a  great  extent,  borrowed  and  common-place.  It  also 
lacks  that  condensation,  sharpness,  and  individuality,  as  well  as 
that  wealth  of  snggestive  power  which  invariably  characterize 
the  genuine  poetic  diction  as  distinguished  from  the  factitious. 
We  can  only  throw  out  these  hints  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  a 
work  which  is  fitted  for  many  reasons  to  be  useful,  and  which  will 
be  read,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  its  many  excellencies ;  even  though 
among  these  the  poetic  is  not  attuned  in  any  preeminent  degree. 
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LucT  Larcom'b  Pokms.* — This  volnme  of  genaine  New  Eng- 
land life,  in  ita  literal  truth,  sacrificing  beneroleoce,  ardent  patriol- 
ixni,  aod  fervent  piety,  as  Biicfa  a  life  is  gilded  and  transformed  by 
geiiiine  poetic  feeling,  ought  to  be  welcomed  in  hundreds  of  New 
England  Homes.  The  authoress  is,  first  of  alt,  sincere  and  earnest, 
and  writes  from  a  strong  and  feeling  heart ;  neit  she  has  the 
poet's  eye,  and  does  not  lack  "  the  gift  of  namerons  verse." 

MISCELLAKEODB. 

"  Ab-ba-ea-ka"!  is  the  Indian  name  for  avast  region  lying  west 
•  of  Nebraska,  in  the  eastern  part  cf  the  Rocky  Monntains,  to 
which  the  absurd  or  meaningless  name  of  "Wyoming"  has  been 
recently  attached.  Ab-aa-ra-ka  refers  to  the  tribe  of  Groa 
Indians,  who  inhabited  the  territory,  and  is  literally  translated 
"  the  Home  of  the  Crows."  This  oiiginal,  significant,  and  eupho- 
nious name  it  is  one  object  of  this  book  to  make  familiar  and 
popular.     We  hope  that  success  may  follow  the  attempt. 

Another  object  of  the  volume  is  to  record  the  observations  and 
experience  of  a  lady  who  accompanied  her  husband  to  that  region 
in  1869-7,  while  be  was  officially  engaged  in  the  defense  of  the 
new  route  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Virginia  Gity  in  Montana.  We 
presume  that  it  is  revealing  no  secret  to  say  that  the  writer  is 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Carrington,  the  wife  of  Col.  H.  B.  Carrington,  of  Con- 
necticut, Colonel  of  the  18th  Regiment,  U.  6.  Infantry,  who  was 
the  commandant  of  the  expedition. 

A  third  object  of  the  volume  is  to  furnish  an  authentic  and 
semi-official  account  of  the  massacre  by  Indians  of  three  officers 
and  seventy-eight  soldiers,  which  took  place  December  21,  1666, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Philip  Kearney.  Tariona  distorted 
accounts  of  this  transaction  appeared  at  the  time,  and  i  t  is  a  satis- 
faction to  have  at  length  a  reBponsible  version  of  the  transaction. 
In  the  text  of  the  volume  we  have  a  full  narrative  of  the  incidents 
connected  with  this  Indian  outrage,  and  in  the  appendix  a  report 
of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Qovernment,  who  made  an 
official  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  massacre.     CoL  Carring- 

*  PoemM.  B;  Loot  Laboum.  Boston :  Fieldi,  Otgood,  A  Co.  ISB).  Stw 
Hsven:  Jadd  A  White. 

I  Ali-iara-ka:  or,  the  Home  of  the  OrowB.  BelDgtheazperience  of  an  Officer'* 
Wlf«  oa  ibe  Plslai.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Uppiooutt.  1868l  ISmv.  pp.  SM. 
N«w  HaveD:  Judd  &  White. 
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ton's  repntatlon  appears  to  ua  completely  vindicated  by  this  public 
docomeat. 

Evetything  pertainiog  to  frontier  life,  and  especially  in  reference 
lo  the  Indian  warfare,  ts  now  bo  interesting,  that  this  unpretend- 
iog  Tolnme  will  doubtless  be  widely  read. 

Recent  Works  on  Education. — We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
speak  with  very  strong  commendation  of  a  work  on  the  "  first 
Prineipkf  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  Instruction  ;  "  *  by 
Saperintendent  S.  S.  Randall  of  New  York.  The  writer's  aim 
tnd  spirit  are  good.  He  believes  in  the  American  system  of  Pub* 
lie  Education,  and  desires  to  see  it  improved  and  advanced.  To 
it»  service  he  has  devoted  fourteen  years  of  official  labor  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  But  he  either  lacks  the  sagacity  to  discover 
or  the  disposition  to  discuss  the  questions  most  disputed  among 
the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  public  instruction.  For  example, 
the  matter  of  Religious  Instruction  is  already  forced  upon  our 
attention  by  the  persistent  efforts  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
once  more  putting  forth  to  secure  the  public  moneys  for  denomi- 
national purposes.  The  Tablet,  a  Roman  Catholic  newspaper  in 
New  York,  has  come  boldly  ont  in  defense  of  a  policy  which  hu 
been  nnavowedly  and  covertly  pushed  by  the  Catholic  leaders 
ever  since  they  begun  to  possess  political  power. 

How  shall  this  claim  be  met  ?  Shall  the  public  school  be  re- 
garded as  a  place  for  secular  instruction  only,  and  shall  all  reading 
of  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  Christian  instruction  be  omitted  ?  Or, 
aball  an  effort  be  made  for  Protestaots  and  Catholics  to  agree  in 
tbi^  country,  as  in  Ireland,  upon  certain  books  of  Christian  in- 
struction and  devotion  to  be  nsed  in  all  the  public  schools  P  Or 
shall  there  be  a  religious  service  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the 
attendance  npon  which  shall  be  optional,  as  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many ?  Or  shall  the  Catholic  demand  for  denominational  schools, 
«ided  as  in  England  by  the  public  money,  be  acceded  to  ?  This 
is  a  live  discussion,  on  which  we  need  arguments  and  illustrations, 
but  Dr.  Randall  passes  it  by  with  a  few  common  places  on  the 
importance  of  teaching  Christian  morality  to  the  young — a  theme 
which  no  one  disputes,  at  least  in  public. 

So  with  every  other  topic  of  the  volume.    There  are  ^ven  the 

*J^tt  Frincipla  e/  PojnUar Education ;  by  S.  S.  KinDxix.     Mev  York: 
Bwper  &  Brotbari.     ISina.     pp.  206.    N«ir  llaveD ;  Jadd  A  Wbil«; 
T«I„    XXVIC.  14 
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plain  commoD-seDse  and  common-place  opioionH  of  the  friends  of 
public  schools,  but  there  is  nothing  quickeuing  nor  suggestive  to 
one  who  wiBhes  to  investigate  with  thoroughness  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  age. 

Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Trenton,  has  published  a  manual  for  teachers,  entitled  "In 
the  School-room."  *  It  is  not  a  profound  book — bardljr  coming 
up  to  the  dignity  of  a  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Edaos* 
tioD,  as  the  second  title  might  lead  us  to  expect ;  but  it  is  a 
book  very  well  adapted  to  inspire  and  instruct  yonng  teachers. 
Good  sense,  varied  and  prolonged  esperience  as  an  instrnctor,  a 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced, and  a  fervent  religious  spirit,  are  the  oharacteristica  of 
the  writer.  The  examples  and  illustrations  which  abonnd  in  his 
pages  are  not  the  hackneyed  traditional  stories,  but  are  for  the 
most  part  anecdotes  derived  from  the  author's  personal  observa- 
tions. We  could  wish  that  some  of  the  chapters  had  been  elabo- 
rated, so  that  their  precepts  might  produce  a  stronger  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  know  a 
better  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  young  lady  or  a  young  man 
who  is  perplexed  and  discomfited  by  the  care  of  a  school-room. 
To  parents  also,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  mental  training 
of  young  children,  the  book  may  be  recommended.  There  is 
nothing  (so  far  as  we  have  noticed)  controversial  in  the  discns- 
sions,  or  sectarian  in  the  religious  views  brought  forward  by  the 
author. 

Resources  of  the  Pacific  Slope.! — M""-  J-  Ross  Browne,  who 
holds  at  present  the  enviable  and  responsible  position  of  American 
Minister  to  China,  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  collection  of  Mining  Sta- 
tistics and  other  paiticulars  illustrative  of  the  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  His  second  and  final  leport  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  w.os  published  by  Congress  Inst  spring,  and  now  the 
Appletons  have  given  to  the  public  an  edition  of  the  same  docu- 
ment, and  apparently  from  the  same  stereotype  plates.    It  consti- 

•  In  tht  ScfuolToam.  Cbaplen  in  the  FhlloBophT  of  Bduoldon.  Philadal 
phla:  Eldridga  A  Brother.     ISino.     pp.  376.    New  Htmn:  Jadd  A  Wfait*. 

\  RcKmrcn  of  th*  Pacific  Blopi ;  t  claBsieal  sad  dMcripCive  sninmary  pertdn- 
ing  to  the  State*  and  Territoriee  west  of  the  Rocky  UonntiiDS.  With  >  Bketeb 
of  the  BeltlementandexploratiwiofLowprCalifQmia.  B^rJ.  Roh  Blown,  aided 
by  B  Corps  of  A*ai*tkDt*.     8td.     pp.  678,  100.      Kew  York :  D.  AppleloD  A  Co. 
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tutes  (excluBive  of  the  appendix)  an  octavo  volnme  of  nearly  seven 
hnndred  pages,  exhibiting  more  fully  than  any  other  work  ihe 
present  condition  of  California.  Kevada,  Arizona,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  and  Alaska.  There  is  an  obvious 
lack  of  digestion  of  the  materials  brought  together;  information 
important  and  trivial  being  presented  in  an  overpowering  mass, 
from  which  it  is  a  labor  to  select  the  particulars  bearing  upon  any 
one  especial  theme.  This  difficulty  might  have  been  lessened  by 
the  publicaUon  of  a  good  alphabetical  iadex,  id  addition  to  the 
rather  meagre  summary  of  contents  which  is  now  given.  The 
value  of  the  report  would  also  have  been  increased  by  a  scientific 
collation  of  the  &ct8  presented,  the  elimination  of  errors,  the 
pointing  out  of  deficiencies,  and  the  preparation  of  general  or 
Bummary  statementa.  Aa  it  la,  the  di&ereot  geographical  dis- 
tricts have  been  described  by  different  persons,  who  have  had  their 
various  notions  respecting  the  proper  character  of  the  work.  At 
tbe  same  time,  we  must  acknowledge  that  with  these  drawbacks 
the  volume  is  a  very  remarkable  and  valuable  compendium  of-onr 
present  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  many  of  the 
ablest  statisticians  of  that  region  have  contributed  to  its  com- 
pleteness. 

Appended  to  the  principal  document  is  a  valuable  history  of 
explorations  in  Southern  California  from  1632  to  1867,  by  a  well- 
known  bibliographer  of  California,  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Taylor.  The 
researches  of  this  gentleman  into  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  North  America  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  past,  and  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  encouragement.  Mr.  Qabb's  report  of  a 
Bcieotific  expedition  to  Lower  California  in  1867  is  also  giten. 

Tub  Idkal  in  Abt." — ^Taine's  Philosophy  of  Art  ^s,  in  his  own 
opinion,  somewhat  peculiar,  and  be  claims  for  it  the  merit  of 
originality.  Some  features  of  this  theory  are  apparent  io  the  pre- 
sent treatise,  bnt  they  are  not  obtrusive,  nor  do  they  detract  from 
the  unity  of  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  reader.  The 
discussion  abounds  in  interest,  the  historical  allusions  are  ample, 
and  the  critical  sketches  of  individual  works  of  art,  as  well  as 
of  individual  artists  and  schools  of  art,  are  very  instructive. 
Taine's  skill  as  a  writer  needs  no  notice  or  commendation  from  us. 


*  The  IdtaC  iti  AH ;  by  H.  Taimx    T»nil>ted  by  T.  Ddranp.     Na«  Turk: 
Uypoldt  A  Bolt.     lSe». 
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IiTAro ORATION  OF  X>K.  MoCoBH.* — ThU  handsome  pamphlet 
contains  the  very  able  and  interesting  inaagural  address  of  Presi- 
dent McCoah,  with  the  varioas  congratulatory  and  other  oratioDB 
which  were  delivered  at  his  induction  to  the  office  of  President  of 
Nasfian  Hall.  They  were  all  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  theme 
of  the  Inaugural  was  "  Academic  Teaching  in  Europe,"  and  in 
selecting  and  treatiqg  this  theme,  the  very  able  and  excellent 
author  showed  hia  wisdom  and  ability.  The  information  fnraiahed 
is  timely  and  trustworthy,  at  a  time  when  the  subject  of  higher 
education  is  so  earnestly  discussed  on  both  sides  the  ocean.  In 
confining  the  most  of  his  suggestions  to  European  institutions,  the 
author  showed  both  modesty  and  tact  Some  few  of  these  sug- 
gestions have  a  less  direct  application  to  the  colleges  of  this 
country  than  the  author  perhaps  supposed,  but  the  most  of  them 
are  of  general  service  and  serve  to  confirm  our  belief  that  the 
country  has  gained  a  treasure  in  acquiring  so  eminent  and  so  ez- 
oellent  a  scholar  and  divine.  We  most  heartily  eongratuiate  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  on  the  acquisition. 

Loouib'b  Tbkatise  oh  ALGXBBA.f — The  i&aX  that  this  work, 
after  many  years'  use  as  a  college  textbook,  and  a  sale  of  over 
60,000  copies,  has,  in  the  present  edition,  been  oarefnlly  revised, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  re-written  by  the  author,  with  the  aid  of 
the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  many  experienced  professors  who 
have  used  it,  will  sufficiently  commend  it  to  the  experience  of  all 
who  are  in  search  of  the  best  text-book  in  this  branch  of  mathe- 
matics. It  exhibits  preeminently  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
Professor  Loom is's  other  works — conciseness,  clearness,  and  logical 
method.  The  examples  appear  to  be  well  chosen,  and  are  abund. 
ant  throughout  the  volume,  with  a  classified  collection  of  over  two 
hundred  additional  ones  at  the  end.  To  many,  the  assurance  that 
the  proof  sheets  have  all  passed  under  the  critical  eye  of  Prof!  H. 
A.  N'ewton,  will  be  a  farther  guarantee  of  the  high  character  of 
the  work. 

*  InaKgunaion  ef  Jama  MtCuth,  It.  D.,  LL.  D.,  M  PrMidsnt  of  the  College 
of  New  JarMf,  PriDoeton,  October  27,  IStS.  New  York,  Sobert  Carter  A 
Brothera.     1MB. 

t  A  TViatxH  on  Afytbra.  Bj  Elim  Loom,  LL.  D ,  Professor  of  NitunU  FU- 
loeophy  aad  Astronomy  in  T»Te  College,  and  aatbor  of  &  "  Coarav  of  Hiihemil' 
ict."  Reviwd  ediUoD.  Nev  Tork:  Harper  d  Brothera,  Publiihera.  New 
BaTOR  ;  Jndd  A  White. 
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Thk  Materia  Mkdica  im  ttb  Scientific  Relations.* — Tbis  is 
a  Cftndid,  ooinprehensiTfl,  and,  as  it  peeme  to  qb,  a  rational  digoas- 
sion  of  a  sabjeot  which  all  sohoola  of  medical  tbooriats  aokoowl- 
edge  gr«atlf  needs  a  thoronghly  soientifio  treatment. 

Plain  Thoogbts  on  the  Aet  of  LiviNo.f — Most  of  these 
essays  were  ori^oally  delivered  as  lectures.  They  were  after- 
wards rewritten  and  prioted  in  the  ^aringfUid  Sepvblican,  and 
were  received  with  great  favor.  They  abonnd  in  wise  saggestions, 
which  are  conveyed  in  a  fitting,  familiar  style,  which  is  relieved  of 
common  place,  and  yet  is  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  large 
class  of  persons  whom  they  were  designed  to  benefit.  They  de- 
serve a  wide  drcalation. 


EesATS  ON  THE  PBOSBBsa  OF  Nations.! — '^'^'^  '^  *^^  continna- 
tion  of  a  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  several 
years  ago.  It  has  been  laborionsly  prepared, and  embodies  a.  vast 
nnmber  of  valuable  facts,  arranged  under  mauy  heads.  There  is 
no  special  sagacity  or  philosophical  power  exhibited  in  the  gene- 
ralizations and  method  of  the  book.  It  contuns,  however,  a  vast 
aggregation  of  valuable  facts,  clearly  described  and  expressed. 

Plymocth  PuLPrr.— Messrs.  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  (No.  164  Nas- 
sau street.  New  York)  are  publishing,  in  pamphlet  form,  Mr. 
Beecher's  Sermons,  with  his  "direct  consent  and  authorization," 
week  by  week,  as  they  are  preached.  A  number  of  the  "  Ply- 
month  Pulpit"  appearn  each  Saturday,  on  paper  snttnble  for  bind- 
ing and  preservation,  at  the  price  of  only  eight  cents  a  single 
copy,  or  ts  a  year.  Besides  the  sermon,  each  number  contuns 
Mr.  Beecher's  prayer,  as  phonographicalty  reported  by  Mr.  T. 
J.  Eilingwood. 

■  Tht  Materia  MttUca  io  Ut  Scimtific  Rtlatiota.    Kew  HavaD,  Cono.     ISSB. 

f  Plain  Thought!  on  tKi  Art  of  lAwag  ;  deBigned  forToQDg  Men  and  Womaii. 
fi; WisBiNOToa   aLAODiN.     Boston:   Tickaor  &  Field*.     1BS8. 

X  Buayt  an  tKt  Progrtn  of  2falioiu,  in  Cintaation,  ProAielivt  Induttrj/, 
Wtallh,  and  Population,  lllostrated  bj  StatiaticB  of  Wmiag,  A^cultura,  Maoa- 
facturei,  Commarce,  BaoliiDg,  Intoroal  Improvement*,  Emigritioii,  and  Popala- 
tloD.  Bj  Buu  C.  SuMAH.  SeeoDd  Series.  New  York:  Charle*  ScribnaT  A  Co. 
ISes,    New  Hatsd:  Jndd  i  Whlta. 
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Scotia's  Bards.* — Thia  is  a  oew  and  beantifal  edition  of  the 
best  of  the  bookn  of  "  selectionB "  from  Scottish  poetry.  As  an- 
Donnced  in  a  prefatory  note:  "It  in  a  Scottish  book  all  over.  The 
tartaa  waves  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  introdnctory  page ;  the  this- 
tle stands  gnard  over  the  gates  of  the  preface ;  and  the  bagpipe 
plays  an  adieu  at  the  finis." 

Amaltsis  Am)  Pboof-Texts  or  Db.  Julhib  Mdllsb's  Stbtdi 
Off  TeKOLOGT.t — We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  very 
valnable  synopsis  of  Proof-Teste.  Tbongh  it  was  designed  origi- 
nally for  the  use  of  theological  stndents,  it  is  of  eqnal  value  wd 
probably  of  greater  interest  to  clergymen  and  studious  laymen. 
The  titles,  under  which  the  testa  are  arranged,  give,  in  brief  senten- 
ces, the  statements  and  argumenta  which  comprehend  the  theo- 
logical system  of  its  eminent  author.  Though  brief  and  con- 
densed, it  is  very  far  from  being  abstract  or  dry.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  fresh  and  intereatlng,  and  suggests  many  new  and  •omprehea- 
■ive  views  of  ChriBtian  truth.  The  pamphlet  may  be  bad  of  the 
publisher.  Single  copies  thirty  cents  ;  four  copies  for  one  dollar! 
twenty-five  copies  for  five  dollars. 

OtJK  LiFB  IN  Chima-J — This  is  a  neat  and  unadorned  narrative 
of  missionary  experience  among  the  Chinese.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  romantic  interest,  it  keeps  the  attention  awake  by  a  perpet- 
ual variety,  as  it  details  the  trials  and  snccesnes  of  the  miesion- 
ary.  in  the  regular  work  of  an  established  station,  and  in  the  varions 
emergencies  incident  to  the  occupation  of  new  posts.  Its  scenes 
shift  from  the  seacoast  to  the  interior,  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  and  (an  interesting  episode  not  indicated  in  the  title) 
from  China  to  Japan.  Instructive  glimpses  of  the  people  of  both 
countries  will  reward  the  general  reader,  while  those  interested  in 
missioua  will  find  in   it  ranch  useful  information  touching  the 

■  BeolUt  Bardt.  Th«  Choice  Productioiu  of  tha  Scottish  Poeta,  with  Brief  Bio- 
graphical SlietohM.  IT«w  Tiirk;  Robert  Carter  A  BTOtbera.  1860.  five.  pp. 
668. 

f  Analyti*  and  ProofTtxli  of  Dr.  Juliia  Hiiller'i  8f*tem  of  Huatogj/.  Bj 
Hehrt  B.  Smith,  D,  D.  Reprinted  fron  the  "  AmericBa  Preabyterisn  sod  Tbeo- 
It^cal  ReviW.'  New  Tork:  J  U.  Sherwood,  SG4  Broadway.  <At  CbarlM 
Scribe er  &  Co'a).     Ig68.     B to,  pp.  47. 

%  Our  Life  in  China.  By  Helim  S.  C.  Nitids.  Hew  Tork :  Robert  Carter  A 
Brothers.     New  Haven :  Judd  A  White. 
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methods  and  resalts  of  missionary  labor  among  the  nations  of  the 
far  East.  A  marked  feature  of  this  little  work  is  the  view  it 
gives  of  the  condition  of  Gbineee  wom^i  and  of  the  efforts  for  their 
oonveraioQ. 


RECENT  PUBUOATIONS. 


Valchvorda  for  the  Warf&ra  of  lAtt.  From  Dr.  Hftrtla  Luther.  TransUted 
ud  Amutged  bjr  (he  Author  of  "Chmaiclee  of  the  8chonberg'^tt&  FamWj." 
VtwTork:  H.  W.  Dodd.  lltno.  pp.  8S0.  [Theu  "  Watchword*  *  bare  hem 
all  freshly  tranalated  from  Luther's  own  Oerman  or  Latin,  b;  Ura.  Chartea,  and 
in  arranged  under  appropriate  headings;  as,  Part  L,  Words  for  the  Battle 
Field;  Fart  IL,  Worda  for  the  Day's  March;  Part  ill.,  Words  for  the  Halting 
Hti^ ;  Part  IV..  Words  for  the  Wounded ;  Part  V.,  Words  of  Yictory]. 

Tbe-'^rs*,"  "SmoiuJ,"  "TRird,"  '•  Fintrth,"  and  "Fifth.or  StKvir  Tear"  ot 
Uie  Oradnated  Sunday  Sehoal  Text-Books.  Ftye  volumee.  ISmo.  Bj  Charles 
B.  Enoz.  aotbor  of  "  A  Tear  irlth  St.  Paol."  Hev  Tork  :  Anson  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph. [These  are  the  esoelleut  Tolumea  referred  to  Id  an  article  on  "  SabbaUi 
School  lostruction  "  In  the  "Sew  Englauder"  for  January,  186fl]. 

Isaiah;  with  KotM,  Critical,  Eiplanatory,  and  Practical,  dtaigned  for  both 
Paelon  and  People.     By  Re*.  Henry  Cowles,  D.  D.     ISSS.     ISmo.  pp.  eG2. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  M.  A. ;  vrltb  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By 
Edmund  Oalamy,  D.  D.  Complete  in  two  Tolumee.  Kew  York:  Robert  Carter 
t  Brothers.     Royal  Bvo.  pp.  137$. 

ConTeraations  of  Jesoi  Christ  with  Repreeentalive  Men.  By  William  Adams, 
D.  D„  Pastor  of  Uaduon  Square  Church,  K.  Y.  Amerioui  Tract  Society,  IBO 
Nisun  atraet,  Sew  York     ISmo.  pp.  SSO. 

Studies  oi  Character  ^wn  the  Old  Testament.  By  Thomas  Oiithrie,  V.  D., 
Editor  of  the  Hunday  Magiuint.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers,  lees. 
Itmo,  pp.  gS9. 

Ihe  Pearl  of  Parables ;  Hotea  on  Lube  it.  ,  1 1-SS.  By  the  late  James  Ham. 
iltoa,D.  D.     Hew  York :  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers.     IBSO.     Iflmo.  pp.  S74. 

Wind-wsfted  Seed.  Edited  by  Norman  Uacleod,  D.  D.,  and  Thomas  Oullirie, 
D.D.    New  York:  Robert  Carter  A  Brolbfrs.     IBSS.     I2mo.  pp.  44S. 

The  LifeoT  Qod  in  the  Seal  of  Han.  Boaton:  Nichole  and  Noyes.  1688, 
Itno.  pp  I  £8. 

Reason  and  Revelation;  or  the ProTince of  Reason  in  Matter*  Pertaining  to 
Divine  BeTelaUoD  Defined  and  IlluBtrated.  By  R.  Uilligan.  R.  W.Carroll  <k 
Co>,  Cincinnati.     Large  12nKi,  pp.  445. 

The  Christian's  Present  for  all  Searois ;  contaiuing  Devotional  Thoughta  dt 
Eminent  Divinet,  from  Joseph  Hall  to  William  Jay.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
A.  A.  Harsba,  H.  A.,  with  an  Introduotory  Essay  on  Devotiun  by  W.  B.  Sprsgue 
D.  D.    American  Tract  Rodcty,  ISO  Nassau  street,  New  York.     12mo.  pp.  se6. 

Sermons  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher.  Plymouth  Church.  Selected  from  Published 
and  Unpublished  DIseourMB,  and  Revised  by  their  Author.  Harper  A  Bios.,  New 
York.    9  ToU.  8to.  pp.  284,  SS6. 
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The  Oit?  of  Qod  By  E.  E.  Nevin.  J.  E.  Barr,  LsnoMter,  FeDMylnuiii 
ISmo.  pp.  2fi2. 

QleaoiDga  ■mong  the  SheavM.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Spnrgeon.  SecoDd  Edition. 
IT«v  Tork  :  Sheldon  A  Co.     1869.     ISmo.  pp.  229. 

The  Proteatant  Episcopal  Church:  What  She  Hai,  What  She  L*cb8,  and 
What  ie  Her  Troo  PoiltioQ  with  Reference  to  Olher  Cburchot  Maw  York:  H. 
"nhbeli  A  Co.     IBSS.     Svo.  pp.  26. 

Are  there  Romanizing  Genua  in  the  Prayer  BookT  8*o.  pp.  48.  [To  Im  oh- 
tained  at  Uie  office  of  "  Tlu  Spueopalian,''  New  Tork  J. 

No  RomaDidng  OemiB  in  oar  Pmyer  Book.  By  a  Preabjter  of  the  ProteMant 
Epiauopal Cbaich.  Philadelphia:  Ctaiton,  Remsen,  k  Haffelfinger.  186B.  ito. 
pp.  86. 

R^videnda;  or  a  Brief  Statemeot  of  those  Things  in  the  Litargy  which  shonld 
be  Reriged  and  Altered,  Logether  Kith  a  Short  History  of  the  Prayer  Book,  ai>d 
the  Revieioiu  it  has  already  undergone.  Bto.  pp.  S2.  [To  be  obUined  it  tbe 
office  of  "  TTit  Epiteopalian,"  New  York]. 

The  Tbeooratic  Priociple ;  or  Religion  the  Bond  of  the  Repablle.  A  9emioii 
in  Behalf  of  tbe  American  Home  Uiisionary  Societj,  Preached  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  ObuHh,  Hew  Tork,  Hay  10th,  IBeS.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.Q. 
LL.  D.     8yo.  pp.  27. 

Inaugarsl  Address  of  tbe  Smith  Professor  in  the  Special  Coarse,  Andoisr 
Theological  Seminary.  Angiut  6tb,  1868.     Warren  P.  Diaper,  AndoTer.    8to- 

The  Bapdst  Movement  of  a  Hundred  Tears  Ago  and  its  Tindicstion ;  a  Dis- 
course Delivered  at  tbe  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  AnniTeraary  of  the  First  Bap' 
tiat  Church,  Middleborongh,  Mass.,  July  16,  1868,  by  David  Weston.  Gould  A 
Lincoln  :   Boston.      8vo.  pp.  32. 

Report  on  the  Composition  and  Quorum  of  InBtalling  Councita ;  Approved  by 
the  General  Association  ot  ConnecLieut,  at  Clinton,  in  June,  1868.  Case,  Lock- 
wood,  •&  Brainard :  Hartfnrd.      Bvo.  pp.  16. 

Tbe  Sunday  Law  Unconatjtntional  and  XTnscriptarBl ;  an  Argnment  Presented 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  tbe  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Second  EdiUon' 
By  Nathaniel  C.  Nash.     Boston.     8vo.  pp.  i3. 

Proceedings  of  an  Ei-parts  Council  held  at  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  18th  to  20lb,  1B68.  King  A  Burd:  Philaddpbia. 
8ro.  pp.  IB, 

The  Division  Because  of  Christ ;  Being  a  Report  to  his  Parish  of  the  Procesd- 
ings  ot  the  Recent  Conference  in  New  Tork.  By  J.  W.  Thompson,  D.  D.  Htefa- 
ols  lb  Noyee ;  Boston.     Svo.  pp.  30. 

Reflectiona  Upon  the  Theories  of  God  in  Christ  and  Vicarion*  Atonemeiit. 
BoetoD :  J,  E.  111100  r&  Co.     Bvo.  pp.  24. 

Hymas  by  Francis  Tarner  Palgrave.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Rsndolph. 
1868.     a4mo.  pp.  46. 

The  Heritage  of  Peace;  or  Christ  our  Life.  By  T.  S.  Childs,  D.  D.  New 
Tork:  Anson D.  F.  Randolph.     1868.     24mo.   pp.  ISA. 

Saint  Paul;  A  Poem.  By  Freilerick  W.  H.  Mjen.  New  Tork:  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph.     IB6B.     24mo.  pp.  40. 

Tbe  Layman's  Breviary;  or  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Tear.    From 
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the  Genn«D  of  Leoptdd  Scbafer.  B;  ObariM  T.  Brook*.  Bonloii:  Roberta 
Brothers.     18BS.     IBma  pp.  <K2. 

The  msr  of  Bethlehem,  bantifall;  llltutr«t«d.  Amerioui  Trust  Society, 
New  York. 

Ironj  in  Hulory;  or  Wu  Gibbon  >ri  fnSdelf  B?  ReT.  Jbium  Micdonald, 
D.  D.     From  the"Bib1iotheoaSusra,"  Jaly,  lesB.    Andorer:  W.  P.  Draper. 

Lettdr«  on  the  DiriMTrfoily.  AddretMd  to  HeDry  Ward  Beaeher.  By  B.  F. 
Burett     Philadelphia;  3,  B.  Ltpplncott  d  Co.     ICaio.  pp.  180. 

Where  is  the  CityT  Second  edition.  Boaton;  Roberta  Brother*.  IBmo, 
pp.  8*9. 


The  Invarion  of  the  Orlmea;  It«  Origin  »nd  Progreaa  doirn  to  the  Death  o( 
Lord  Raglan.  By  A.  W.  KiogUke.  Vol.  IL  N««  Tork :  Harper  <k  Bro'a. 
limo.  pp.  632. 

Bij>tory  of  the  AmerioanCiTtl  War.  Bj  J.  W.  Draper.  ToL  IL  Heir  Tork: 
Harper  •&  Brothera.    Bra  pp.  SI4. 

Pir«(  Reprint  of  Ibe  Ohio  Talley  HUtorte*!  Seriea.  Hinorical  Acconot  of 
Bonqnefa  Eipedltion  Agalnet  the  Ohio  Indians  in  11U;  with  Prefaoe,  fay 
Francii  Paikman,  author  of  "Conipiraoy  of  Pontiae,"  and  a  Traoalation  of 
Dnmaa'  Biographical  Sketch  of  Oeneral  BonqoaL  Otncinnad,  Ohio:  Robert 
CUrke  A  Ca     isas.    Sto.  pp.  1*8. 

Cuaeoa  from  Engliah  Bbtory;  from  Rolloto  Edward  IL  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Heir  of  Reddyffa."  New  York:  D.  Appleton  «  Co.  ISeS.  l!mo. 
pp.  476. 

Landmarks  of  Biatory,  to  Three  Parla.  Part  f.  Aneient  Btatorj  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Ualiomedan  Conqaeat.  Part  II.  MediNTil  Biatory  Iraai 
the  Hnboroedan  Inraaion  to  the  Rerormation.  Part  IIL  Modern  Bbtory  (Wnn 
the  Begiooing  of  th*  ReformalloD  to  Dor  Time*.  Three  Tolnmea.  By  Hin 
Tonga.  Second  Amartoan  Edition,  Rarlaad  and  Entailed.  New  Tork:  L«y- 
poldt  A  Holt.    1608.     I2ma  pp.  SS3,  SSS,  47a 

The  Dutch  ReformatioD ;  A  History  of  the  Straggle  b  the  HetberUode,  for 
Qiil  and  Religious  Liberty,  In  the  Sixteenth  Centnry.  By  W.  Carloa  Hartyn, 
author  of  "  A  Hiatory  of  the  Eogliah  Pnritana,"  *'  A  Hiatory  of  the  Hnguenote,'' 
ete.,  etc  American  Tract  Society,  ISO  Nauau  streat,  Ife*  York  Qty.  ISmo. 
PP.8SS. 

Lif«  and  Lettera  of  Madame  Bwetchine.  By  Connt  De  FaUooz,  of  the  French 
Academy.  Tranalated  by  H.  W.  Preston.  Boston  :  Roberta  Brothers.  1S8S. 
ISmo,  pp.  flSO. 

Life  of  Geo^B  StOTenion  and  of  hia  Son,  Robert  SteTenson,  Oompriilng  a 
Bistory  of  the  Invention  and  Introdnction  of  the  Bailway  Locomotive.  By 
S.8mi1«a.     Neir  Tork :  Harper  A  Brothers.    Sto.  pp.  501. 

RecoUectione  of  a  Bnay  Life.  By  H.  Qreeley.  New  Tork :  J.  R  Ford  A  Co. 
Bvo.  pp.  4!4. 

The  Captored  Soout  of  the  Army  of  the  James.  A  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Ser- 
geant Henry  H.  UaoDing,  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Mauaohuaetts  R^maol.  By 
Chaplain  E.  Olay  TrumbalL    Boaton:  KichoU  A  Noyet.     12mo.  pp.  BO. 

Memorabilia  in  the  Ufb of  JedidiafaMoTM.  By  hl« Son,  8.  &.  Mone.  Boaton; 
A  T.  Locke  lb  Oo.    ISmo.  pp.  M. 
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ReminiiceDCM  of  Europem  TnveL  By  A.  P.  P«»body.  TXvw  ToA:  Bnrd 
A  HoDghtoD.     IBma  pp.  Tiii.,  Sit. 

Cape  Cod  ud  All  AlonitShora.  StorlM  by  0.  NordhofE  NswTork:  Huper 
d  Brothan.     ISmo.  pp.  t8S. 

Letter*  from  Eden ;  or,  BeminiManceg  of  Utsrionerj  Life  Id  the  But  Bj 
BeT.  0.  H.  Wheeler,  HluiODsry  Id  Eaitern  Torkey.  Americen  Tract  Society, 
£8  CoFDhill,  Boetoo.    ISmo.  pp  iZi. 

Trarels  eod  AdreDturee  in  South  sod  Central  Amsrica.  first  Seriee :  Lift  in 
the  Llanoa  of  TeDemele.  By  Don  Kemon  Paei.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner 
AGO.    IMS.    ISmoL  pp.  41S. 

BKLLXB    Linus, 

Among  the  mill,  end  Other  Poemi.  By  J.  O.  Wblttler.  Boetoa:  Eieldi, 
Osgood,  A  Co.     Iflmo.  pp.  100. 

Under  the  WiUowe,  eod  OUier  PoenM.  By  J.  B.  Lowell.  Boeton ;  Ticknor  A 
Plelda.    4(tiDo.  pp.  3BS. 

It  Tee,  knd  Perhepe.  By  B.  B.  Hale.  Boston:  noknor  •&  Tielda.  Iflmo 
pp.  EM. 

Prioe*  EageDS  ud  hii  llmea.  Bj  Mrs.  Clare  Mtudt  (Loniae  Unhlbacb^ 
New  Tork:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.    8t&  pp.  SIS. 

Ooethe  and  SobiUer;  an  Htatorioal  Romanoa.  ByHn.  OUraUandt  (Loniie 
HuhlbaebV    Tranalatedbj  C.  Ooleoiaii.    New  Tork:  D.  Appleton  A  Co 

HomeStoHee.  ByHra.  Alice  B.  HaveD  ("Conatn  Alloe").  New  Tork;  D 
Appleton  A  Co.     ISA*.     ISmo.  pp.  in. 

Buby'e  Hnahuid.    By  Marion   HiiriMid.    New  Tork:  Sheldon  A  Co.    1B««. 

isnw.  pp.  ssa. 

Elor  d'  AUia.  By  A.  De  Lamertioe.  New  Tork :  Burd  A  Houghton.  Iflmo. 
pp.  240. 

Conatanee  Aylmer.  A  Story  of  the  Serenteenth  Century.  By  H.  F.  P.  New 
York;  C.  Bcribner  k  Co.    1S6S.     llmo.  pp.  847. 

Callamnra.  By  JuUk  Pleaaanta.  PhihdelpUa:  Claztoo,  BamecD  &  Ha0d- 
finger.     18«8.     limo.  pp.  4M. 

Hadame  De  Btsnpre.     By  Hra.  E.  Jenkln.    New  Tork;  Leypoldt  &  HoU. 

isee.    lemo.  pp.  sns. 

The  Hennita.  By  Rev,  0.  Eingelej.  PhOadelpbia;  J.  B.  LippincoU  A  C(^ 
ISmo.  pp.  I3S. 

"I  Will,"  and  Other  aterie*.  By  "May."  New  Tork :  P.  8.  Wynkoop  * 
Son.     I86B.     ISmo.  pp.  Ul. 

The  Orphan's  Triamph;  or,  The  Story  of  Uly  and  Harry  Qrant.  By  H.  E 
P.  Aotbor  of  "  The  Eemptoua,"  "  Panl  end  Manjaret,"  eto.  Hew  York:  M. 
W.  Dodd.     ises.     ISmo.  pp.  2BS. 

Panl  and  Margaret,  the  loebriate'i  ChtldreD,  By  H.  El  P.  New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd.     IMS.     16mo.  pp.  17B. 

IQeneTa'e  Shield :  A  Story  of  the  Bwiea  Refonnation.  By  Ser.  W.  M.  Bluk- 
bum,  Anthor  of  -' Ulrich  Zwingle,"  "WlUiain  Faral,"  etc.    New  York:  U.  V. 

Dodd.  iee&   i«D>o.  pp.  tas. 
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Dsngbtara  of  tb«  Ctoh:  or,  the  CotUge  and  tha  PbIuw.  American  Tr»et 
Sodaty,  160  Kuua  strmt,  Naw  Tork.     ISmo.  pp.  S2B. 

Aacfaored.  B;  lb«  Author  of  tlie  Climbera.  Ameriaaa  Tract  Sodety,  150 
HuuQ  atrevt,  New  Tork :     ISmo.  pp.  ¥1 1. 

Harlc  SiMdmui;  or,  Show  Too  r  Colon.  Prom  the  London  Tnct  Sooietj. 
American  Tract  Boeietj,  160  NuMQ  (treat,  New  Tork.     lAmo.  pp.  S04. 

MuTjBtt'a  Work*.  [He  Uenn.  Appleton  are  poUiibing  an  cicellcDt  edi- 
tion, in  large  tjpe,  of  the  rery  popolar  aoreli  of  Capl.  Marrj*tt.  There  are  to 
ba  twelve  Tolnmcs,  at  the  pric*  of  fifty  eaola  each.  Kz  Tolnmea  have  already 
appeared;  iDclading  "  Japbat  in  SMreti  of  a  Father,"  and  "  Peter  Simple']. 


Happr  Thoni;ht«.  By  F.  C.  Bnraoa.  [Tbt*  Flrat  Tolnme  of  the  "  Handy 
Tojnnie  Seriea."  to  be  published  by  Hceara.  Roberta  Brotbera  of  Boaton,  it  a  non- 
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Aeticlb    L— the   SAN    KIAU,     OR    THE    THREE    RE- 
LIGIONS OF  CHINA. 

The  religions  experience.of  the  Chinese  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tive stndy.  Detached  at  an  early  period  from  the  pareot 
Btoct,  and  for  tlionsandB  of  years  holding  but  little  intercourse 
with  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  with  a  good  degree  of  precision  those  ideas  which 
constituted  their  original  inheritance,  and  to  trace  in  history 
the  development  or  corruption  of  their  primitive  beliefs.  Mid- 
way in  their  long  career,  importing  from  India  an  exotic  sya- 
tem,  and  more  recently  coming  in  contact  with  Mahometan- 
ism  and  Christianity,  we  are  enabled  to  observe  the  mannerin 
which  their  indigenous  creeds  have  been  affected  or  modified 
by  foreign  elements. 

In  their  long  experience,  each  of  the  leading  systems  has 
been  fairly  tested.  The  arena  has  been  large  enough,  and  the 
duration  of  the  experiment  long  enough,  to  admit  of  each 
system  working  out  its  full  results;  and  these  experiments  are 
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of  tlie  greater  value,  becanee  they  have  been  wronght  oot  in 
the  midBt  of  a  highly  organized  society,  and  in  connectioii 
with  a  high  degree  of  intellectnal  cnltnre. 

In  their  views  and  practices,  the  Chinese  of  to-day  are  poly- 
theistic and  idolatrons.  The  evidence  of  this  strikes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  voyager  on  every  hand.  In  the  tanpan,  that 
carries  him  to  the  shore,  he  discovers  a  small  shrine,  which 
contains  an  image  of  the  river  god,  the  god  of  wealth,  or 
Kwanyin,  the  goddess  of  mercy.  Hia  eye  is  charmed  by  the 
picturesqueness  of  pagodas  perched  on  mountain  crags,  and 
monasteries  nestling  in  sequestered  dells;  and,  on  entering 
even  a  small  town,  he  is  surprised  at  the  extent  if  not  the 
magnificence  of  temples  erected  to  Chenghwang,  the  "city 
Defender,"  and  Confncins,  the  patron  of  letters.  Heaps  of 
gilt  paper  are  consumed  in  the  streets,  accompanied  by  volleys 
of  firecrackers.  Bonzes  modulating  their  voices  with  the 
sound  of  a  wooden  rattle  fill  the  air  with  their  melancholy 
chant ;  and  proceesions  wind  through  narrow  lanes,  hearing  on 
their  shonlders  a  silver  effigy  of  the  "  dragon  king,"  the  god 
of  rain. 

These  temples,  images,  and  symbols,  he  is  informed,  all 
belong  to  San  kiau,  three  religions.  All  three  are  eqnally  idola- 
trous, and  he  inquires  in  vain  for  any  influential  native  sect, 
which,  more  enlightened  or  philosophical  than  the  rest,  raiBes 
a  protest  against  the  prevailing  superstition.  Yet,  on  acquir- 
ing the  language  and  studying  the  popular  superstitions  in 
their  myriad  fantastic  shapes,  he  begins  to  discover  traces  of  a 
religious  sentiment,  deep  and  real,  which  is  not  connected 
with  any  of  the  objects  of  popular  worship — a  veneration  for 
Tien  or  Heaven,  and  a  belief  that  in  the  visible  haavens  there 
resides  some  vague  power,  who  provides  for  the  wants  of  men,' 
and  rewards  them  according  to  their  deeds. 

Personified  as  Lautienye — not  heavenly  father,  as  it  es- 
pressea  the  Christian's  conception  of  combined  tenderness  and 
majesty,  but  literally  "Old  Father  Heaven,"  much  as  we  say 
"  Old  Father  Time ;"  or  designated  by  a  hundred  other  appel- 
lations, this  august  but  unknown  Being,  though  nniversallj 
acknowledged,  is  invoked  or  worshiped  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent.     Some,   at  ihe   close   of  the  year,   present  a  thank- 
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I  to  the  Great  Power  who  has  controlled  the  course  of 
its  eveniB ;  othera  burn  a  stick  of  incense  every  evening 
aniler  the  open  sky  ;  and  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  all  clasaee 
bow  down  before  Tien  as  the  first  of  the  five  objects  of  veoe- 
ration.* 

When  taxed  with  ingratitude  in  neglecting  to  honor  that 
Being  on  whom  they  depend  for  existence,  the  Chinese  uni- 
formly reply — "  It  ie  not  ingratitude,  but  reverence,  that  pre- 
vents our  worship.  He  is  too  great  for  us  to  worship.  None 
bnt  the  Emperor  ie  worthy  to  lay  an  offering  on  the  altar  of 
Heaven."  In  conformity  with  this  sentiment,  the  Emperor, 
as  [he  high  priest  and  mediator  of  hia  people,  celebrates  in 
Peking  the  worship  of  Heaven  with  imposing  ceremonies. 

Within  the  gates  of  the  southern  division  of  the  capita!, 
and  surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove  so  extensive  that  the  silence 
of  its  deep  shades  is  never  broken  by  the  noises  of  the  busy 
world,  stands  the  Temple  of  Heaven.  It  consists  of  a  single 
tower,  whose  tiling  of  resplendent  azure  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  form  and  color  of  the  aerial  vault.  It  contains  no 
image,  and  the  solemn  rites  are  not  performed  within  the 
tower ;  but,  on  a  marble  altar  which  stands  before  it,  a  bullock 
is  offered  once  a  year  as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  while  the  master  of 
the  Empire  prostrates  himself  in  adoration  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Uuiverse. 

Tliis  is  the  high  place  of  Chinese  devotion  ;  and  the  thought- 
ful visitor  feels  that  he  ought  to  tread  its  courts  with  unsan- 
daled  feet.  For  no  vulgar  idolatry  has  entered  here — this 
mountain  top  still  stands  above  the  waves  of  corruption,  and 
on  this  solitary  altar  there  still  rests  a  faint  ray  of  the  prime- 
val faith.  The  tablet  which  represents  the  invisible  Beity  is 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Shangte,  the  Supreme  !Ruler;  and 
as  we  contemplate  tHe  Majesty  of  the  Empire  prostrate  before 
it,  while  the  smoke  ascends  from  his  burning  sacrifice,  our 
thoughts  are  irresistibly  carried  back  to  the  time  when  the 
King  of  Salem  officiated  as  "  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God." 
The  two  characters  yu  and  hwang,  which  are  prefixed  to  the 
title  of  Shangte,  do  indeed  betray  the  tiact,  that  the  simple 

'  Tbe  Dtfaer  Tour  are  the  earth,  the  prince,  pareota,  aad  teacben. 
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grandeur  of  the  original  idea  has  been  somewhat  affected  by 
the  influence  of  Tauism  ;  still,  the  other  two  charactere  pf.int 
back  iinmiBtakably  to  the  object  of  China's  earlieet  and  pnreet 
devotion. 

The  writings  and  the  inetitntione  of  the  Chinese  are  not 
like  thoBo  of  the  Hindons  and  the  Hebrews,  pervaded  with  the 
idea  of  Ood.  It  is,  nevertheless,  expressed  in  their  ancient 
books  with  so  much  clearness  as  to  make  ns  wonder  and 
lament  that  it  has  left  so  faint  an  impression  on  the  national 
mind. 

In  their  books  of  History,  it  is  recorded  that  nniisic  was 
invented  for  the  praise  of  Shangte.  Kival  claimants  for  the 
throne  appeal  to  the  jndgment  of  Shangte.  He  is  the  arbiter 
of  nations,  and,  while  actuated  by  benevolence,  is  yet  capable 
of  being  provoked  to  wrath  by  the  iniquities  of  men.  In  the 
Book  of  Changes  he  is  repre:'ented  as  restoring  life  to  torpid 
natnre  on  the' return  of  Spring,  In  the  Book  of  Rites  it  is 
said  that  the  ancients  "prayed  for  grain  to  Shangte,"  and 
presented  in  offering  a  bullock,  which  must,  be  without  blem- 
ish, and  stall-fed  for  three  months  before  the  day  of  sacrifice. 
In  tlie  Book  of  Odes,  mostly  composed  from  eight  hundred  to 
a  thonsand  yeurs  before  the  Christian  era,  and  containing 
fragments  of  still  higher  antiquity,  Shangte  is  represented  as 
seated  on  a  lofty  throne,  while  the  spirits  of  the  good  "  walk 
np  and  down  on  his  right  and  left." 

In  none  of  these  writings  is  Shangte  clothed  in  the  human 
form  and  debased  by  human  passion  like  the  Zens  of  the 
Gieeks.  There  is  in  them  even  less  of  anthropomorphism 
than  we  find  in  the  representations  of  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  nearest  approach  to  exhibiting  him  in  the 
human  form,  is  the  ascription  to  Shangte  of  a  "  Inige  foot- 
print," probably  an  iuipression  on  some  mass  of  rock.  Bnt 
how  far  the  conception  of  the  Supreme  Buler  was  removed 
from  gross  materialism,  mav  be  inferred  from  that  line  in  one 
of  the  ancient  Odes,  Shangte  wu  skeng  vtu  hiu — '*  God  has  no 
voice  or  odor,"  i.  e.  he  is  imperceptible  by  the  senses.  And 
the  philosopher  Chuhe  sn^e  is  his  Commentary  on  the  Ancient 
Cla&sics,  that  "  Shangte  ie  '«,"  i.  e.  a  principle  of  nature. 
Educated  Chinese  (for  instance  tlie  celebrated  Sen)  on  em- 
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bracing  Ohrifltianity,  assert  that  the  Shangte  of  their  fathers 
was  identical  with  the  Tiencho,  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  whom 
tliey  are  tanght  to  worship. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  an  extended  ar/inment,  even  if 
our  space  would  admit  of  it,  to  establish  the  fact,  that  tlie 
early  Chinese  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  knowled^ce  of 
God.  They  did  not,  indeed,  know  him  as  the  Creatnr,  but  they 
recognized  him  as  sapreme  iu  providence,  and  without  begin- 
ning or  end. 

Whence  came  this  conception  1  Was  it  the  mature  result  of 
ages  of  speculation,  or  was  it  bought  down  from  remote 
antiquity  on  the  stream  of  patriarchal  tradition  \  The  latter, 
we  think,  is  the  only  probable  hypotbeeis.  In  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  no  trace  of  speculative  inquiry. 
They  raise  no  question  as  to  the  nature  of  Shangte,  or  the 
grounds  of  their  faith  in  such  a  being,  but  in  their  first  pages 
allude  to  him  as  already  well  known,  and  speak  of  burnt  offer- 
ing? made  to  him  on  monntain  tops,  as  an  established  rite. 
Indeed,  the  idea  of  Shangte,  when  it  first  meets  ne,  is  not  in 
the  process  of  development,  but  already  in,  the  first  stages  of 
decay.  The  beginnings  of  that  idolatry,  by  which  it  was  sub- 
sequently almost  obliterated,  are  distinctly  traceable.  The 
heavenly  bodies,  tho  spirits  of  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  even 
the  spirits  of  deceased  men,  were  adtnltted  to  a  share  in  the 
divine  honors  of  Shangte.  The  religioussentiment  was  fritter- 
ed away  by  l>eing  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and 
the  popular  mind  seemed  to  take  refuge  an.ong  the  creatures 
of  its  own  fancy,  as  Adam  did  amidst  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
from  the  terrible  idea  of  a  holy  God.  A  debasing  superstition 
became  universal.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  prior  to  the 
rise  of  the  Three  Religions. 

In  order  to  nnderstand  the  mutual  relations  of  these  three 
systems — in  other  words,  to  nnderstand  the  religious  aspects  of 
OMna  at  the  present  day,  it  will  he  necessary  to  give  separate 
attention  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  each.  We  begin  with 
Confucianism. 

There  are  two  clashes  of  great  men,  wlio  leave  their  mark 
on-the  condition  of  their  species — those  wlio  change  the  course 
of  history,  without  any  far-reaching  purpose,  much  as  a  fall- 
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ing  cliff  changes  the  direction  of  a  stream  ;  and  those,  again, 
who,  like  skillful  engineers,  excavate  a  channel  for  tbe  thmight 
of  future  generations.  Preeminent  iimong  the  latter  Btauds 
the  nauie  of  Confucius.  Honored,  during  his  life-time,  to 
each  a  degree,  that  tbe  princes  of  several  states  lamented  his 
decease  like  that  of  a  father,  his  inflnence  has  deepened  with 
time  and  extended  with  the  swelling  mnltitndes  of  his  people. 
Bodhism  and  Tanism  bolb  give  signs  of  decay,  hut  tho  influ- 
ence and  the  memory  of  Confucius  continue  ae  green  as  the 
cypresses  that  shade  his  tomb.  After  the  lapse  of  three 
and  twenty  centuries,  he  has  a  tomple  in  every  city,  and  an 
effigy  in  every  school  room.  He  is  venerated  as  the  fountain 
of  wisdom  by  all  the  votaries  of  letters,  and  worshiped  by  the 
mandarins  of  the  realm,  as  the  author  of  their  civil  polity. 
The  estimation  in  which  hie  teacliinKS  continue  to  be  held,  is 
well  exhibited  in  the  reply  which  the  people  of  Shantung,  his 
native  province,  gave  to  a  missionary,  who,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  offered  them  Christian  books :  "  We  have  seen  your 
books,"  said  they,  "  and  neither  desire  nor  approve  of  them. 
In  the  iDBtrnctions  of  our  sage,  we  have  sufficient,  and  they 
at^  superior  to  any  foreign  doctrines  that  yon  can  bring  us." 

Born  B.  0.  551,  and  endowed  with  uncommon  talents,  Con- 
fucius was  far  from  relying  on  the  fertility  of  his  own  genius. 
"Beading  without  thought  is  fruitless,  and  thought  without 
reading  idle,"  is  a  maxim  which  ho  taught  his  disciples,  nnd 
one  which  he  had  doubtless  followed  in  the  formation  of  his 
own  mind.  China  already  possessed  accnmnlated  treasures  of 
li^rature  and  history.  With  these  materials  he  stored  his 
memory,  and  by  the  aid  of  reflection  digested  them  into  a  sys- 
tem for  the  use  of  posterity. 

Filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  study  of  the  ancients,  and 
mourning  over  the  degeneracy  of  his  own  times,  he  entered  at 
an  early  age  on  the  vocation  of  reformer.  He  at  first  sought 
to  effect  his  objects  by  obtaining  civil  office,  and  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  good  governmert ;  as  well  as  by  giving  instruction  to 
those  who  became  liis  disciples.  At  thu  age  of  fifty-live,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  premiership  of  his  native  state;  and  in  a 
few  months,  the  improvement  in  the  public  morals  was  mani- 
fest.   Valuables  might  be  ex|)oBed  in  the  street  without  l>eing 
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stolen,  and  Ehepherds  abandoned  the  practice  of  filling  tlietr 
flheep  with  water  before  leading  them  to  market. 

Tlie  circmtietance  that  led  liiin  to  renounce  political  life,  is 
worth  recording.  The  little  kingdom  of  Lii  grow  apace  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  the  princes  of  rival  statee,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  acquiring  an  ascendency  in  the  politi<»  of  the 
empire,  felt  it  necessary  to  connteract  the  influence  of  the  wise 
legislator.  Resorting  to  a  stratagem  similar  to  that  which 
Lonis  XIV.  employed  with  Charles  II.,  they  sent  to  the  prince 
of  Ln,  instead  of  brave  generals  or  astute  statesmen,  a  band  of 
beaatiful  girls  who  were  skilled  in  music  and  dancing.  The 
-prince,  young  and  amorous,  was  caught  in  the  snare,  and  giv- 
ing the  reins  to  pleasure  abandoned  all  the  scliemcB  of  reform 
with  which  he  had  been  inspired  by  the  counsels  of  the  sage. 
Disappointed  and  disgusted,  Confucius  retired  into  private 
life. 

Thwarted,  as  he  had  often  been,  by  royal  pride  and  official 
jealousy,  he  henceforth  endeavored  to  attain  his  ends  by  a  less 
direct  but  more  certain  method.  He  devoted  himself  more  than 
ever  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  His  fame  attracted  yonng 
men  of  promise  from  all  the  enrronnding  principalities.  No 
fewer  than  three  thousand  received  his  inatruetions,  among 
whom  five  hundred  became  distinguished  mandarins,  and 
BBventj-two  of  them  are  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  sages  of  the 
empire.  Through  these  and  the  books  which  he  edited  subse- 
quent to  this  period,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  he  exerted  a 
greater  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  empire  than  he  could 
have  done  had  he  been  seated  on  the  imperial  throne.  He 
won  for  himself  the  title  of  Sa  Wang,  "the  unsceptered  mon- 
arch," whose  intellectual  sway  is  acknowledged  by  all  ages. 

Confncias  understood  the  power  of  proverbs,  and  incorpo- 
rating into  his  system  such  as  met  his  approval,  he  cast  his 
own  teachings  in  the  same  mould.  His  speeches  are  laconic 
and  oracnlar,  and  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  a  body  of 
political  ethics,  expressed  in  formnlse  so  brief  and  comprehen- 
sive, that  it  may  easily  be  retained  in  the  weakest  memory. 
Thus,  kuin  chiengfu  tszfu  fu  hiungte  pung  yiu,  are  ten  syl- 
lables which  every  boy  in  Chins  has  at  his  tongue's  end.  They 
contain  the  entire  frame-work  of  the  social  fabric — the  "five 
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relations  "  of  sovereign  and  subject,  parent  and  child,  biiBband 
and  wife,  brother  and  brother,  friend  and  friend,  which, 
according  to  the  Chinese,  comprehend  the  whole  dnty  of  man 
as  a  social  being.  And  the  five  cardinal  virtiiee,  benevolence, 
jnstice,  order,  prndence,  and  fidelity,  so  essential  to  the  well* 
being  of  society,  Cont'ncins  incnlcated  in  the  five  syllables, 
jen  e  U  che  fin. 

The  following  sentences,  taVen  from  hie  miscellaneouB  die- 
conrses,  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  both  the  style  and  matter 
of  bis  teachings: 

*'  Good  government  consists  in  making  the  prince  a  prince, 
the  subject  a  subject,  the  parent  a  parent,  and  the  child  a 
child." 

"  Beware  of  doing  to  another  what  yon  would  not  that 
others  should  do  to  you." 

"  He  that  is  not  offended  at  being  misunderstood,  is  a  supe- 
rior man." 

"  Have  no  friend  who  is  inferior  to  yourself  in  virtue." 

'*  Be  not  afraid  to  correct  a  fault — He  that  knows  the  right 
and  fears  to  do  it  is  not  a  brave  man." 

"  If  you  guide  the  peoi^le  by  laws  and  enforce  the  laws  by 
punishment,  they  will  lose  the  sense  of  shame  and  seek  to 
evade  them :  but  if  you  guide  them  by  a  virtuous  example 
and  diffuse  among  them  a  love  of  order,  they  will  be  aehamuti 
to  transgress." 

"To  know  what  we  know,  and  to  know  what  we  do  not 
know,  is  knowledge." 

"  We  know  not  life,  how  can  we  know  death  i" 

"  If  I  should  s«y  the  soul  survives  the  body,  I  fear  the  filial 
would  neglect  their  living  parents  in  their  zeal  to  sen-e  their 
deceased  ancestors.  And  if  I  should  say  the  soul  does  not 
survive  the  body,  I  fear  lest  the  unfilial  should  throw  away  the 
bodies  of  their  parents  and  leave  them  unburied." 

"  Tlie  filial  sim  is  one  who  gives  his  parents  no  anxiety  but 
for  his  health." 

Filial  piety,  Confucius  taught,  is  not  merely  a  domestic 
virtue,  but  diffuses  its  infiuencc  through  all  the  actions  of  life. 
A  son  who  disgraces  his  parents  in  any  way  is  unfilial,— one 
wh'>  maltreats  a  brother  or  a  relative,  (orgctfni  of  the  bonds  of 
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a  common  parentage,  la  anfilial.  Thie  powerful  motive  is  thas 
rendered  expaneive  in  its  application  like  piety  to  God  in  the 
CliriBtian  system,  for  wliicli,  indeed,  it  serves  as  a  partial  eiib- 
Btitnte.  It  ie  beantifally  elaborated  in  the  Hiao  king,  the 
most  popular  of  the  Thirteen  Classics. 

Yirtne,  Gonfacine  tanght  with  Aristotle,  is  the  mean  be- 
tween two  vices,  and  this  theory  is  developed  by  his  grandson 
in  the  Chwigyvng,  the  snblimest  oi  the  Sacred  Books. 

The  secret  of  good  government^  he  tanglit,  consists  in  the 
caltivation  of  personal  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  ralers  ;  and 
the  connection  between  private  morals  and  national  politics  is 
well  set  forth  in  the  Ta  hio,  or  Great  Study. 

This  brief  tractate  ie  the  only  formal  composition,  with  the 
exception  of  an  outline  of  history,  which  the  great  sage  put 
forth  as  the  product  of  his  own  pen.  "  I  am  an  ediior,  and 
not  an  author,"  is  tho  modest  account  which  he  gives  of  him- 
self,  and  it  is  mainly  to  his  labors  in  this  department  that 
China  is  indebted  for  her  knowledge  of  antecedent  antiqnity. 

Tlie  spirit  in  which  he  dischai^d  this  doable  duty  to  the 
past  and  future  may  be  inferred  from  the  impressive  ceremony 
with  which  he  concluded  his  great  task.  Asecmbling  liis  dis- 
ciples, he  led  them  to  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  hill,  where 
sacrilices  were  usually  oflered.  Here  he  erected  an  ultar.  and 
placing  on  it  the  edition  of  the  sacred  books,  which  he  had 
just  completed,  the  gray-haired  philosopher,  now  seventy 
years  of  age,  fell  ofl  his  knees,  devontly  returned  thanks  for 
having  had  life  and  strength  granted  him  to  accomplish  that 
laborious  undertaking,  at  the  same  time  imploring  that  the 
benefit  his  countrymen  would  receive  from  it  might  not  be 
small.  "  Chinese  pictures,"  says  Pauthier,  "  represent  the 
sage  in  the  attitude  of  snpplication,  and  a  beam  of  light  or  a 
rainbow  descending  on  the  sacred  volumes,  while  his  disciples 
stand  around  him  in  admiring  wonder." 

Thales  expired  about  the  time  Confucius  drew  his  infant 
breath,  and  Pythagoras  was  hia  contemporary;  hut  the  only 
names  among  the  Greeks  which  admit  of  comparison  with 
that  of  Confucius,  are  Socrates  and  Aristotle,  the  former  of 
whom  revolutionized  the  philosophy  of  Grcfce,  and  the  latter 
mied  the  dialectics  of  mediaeval  Europe.     Without  the  diticnr- 
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sive  eloquence  of  the  one  or  the  logical  acnmen  of  the  other, 
Confiic-iue  eurpaased  them  both  in  practical  wisdom,  and 
exceeds  them  immeaearably  in  the  depth,  extent,  and  perma' 
nence  of  his  influence. 

It  is  not  Burprieing  that  when  raiseionariee  attempt  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  Saviour,  the  Chinese  point  to  Confucius 
and  challenge  comparison;  nor  that  they  should  sometimes 
fail  to  be  satisfied  with  the  argument^)  employed  to  establish 
the  superiority  of  Jeeus  ChrisL  But  the  thoughtful  Christian, 
who  has  studied  the  canonical  books  of  China,  can  hardly  re- 
turn to  the  perusal  of  the.  New  Testament  without  a  deeper 
conviction  of  its  divine  authority.  In  the  Confncian  classics 
he  detects  none  of  that  impurity  which  defiles  the  pages  of 
Greek  and  Goinan  authors,  and  none  of  that  monstrous  my- 
thology which  constitntes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  but  he  discovers  defects  enough  to 
make  him  torn  with  gratitude  to  the  revelations  of  the  "  Teach- 
er sent  from  God." 

Disgnsted  at  the  superstitions  of  the  vnlgar,  and  desirous 
of  guarding  his  followers  against  similar  exceaees,  Confucius 
led  them  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  scepticism.  Ele  ignored, 
if  he  did  not  deny,  those  cardinal  doctrines  of  all  religion,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  personal  existence  of  God, 
both  of  which  were  currently  received  in  his  day.  In  place 
of  Shangte,  "  Supreme  Kuler,"  the  name  under  which  the 
God  of  Nature  had  been  worshiped  in  e^lier  ages,  he  made 
use  of  the  vague  appellation  T"ien,  "Heaven  ;"  thns  opening 
the  way  on  the  one  hand  for  that  atheism  with  which  their 
modern  philosophy  is  so  deeply  infected ;  and,  on  the  other, 
for  that  idolatry  which  nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
God  can  effectually  counteract.  When  his  pupilo  proposed  in- 
quiries respecting  a  future  state,  he  either  discouraged  them  or 
answered  ambiguously,  and  thus  deprived  his  own  preceiits  of 
the  support  they  might  have  derived  from  the  sanctions  of  a 
coming  retribution. 

We  may  add,  that  while  his  writings  abound  in  the  praises 
of  virtue,  not  a  line  can  be  found  inculcating  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  Expediency,  not  truth,  is  the  goal  of  his  system.  Con- 
trast with  this  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  pronounces  him  the 
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only  freeman  whom  the  "  truth  makes  free,"  and  promises  to 
hia  followers  "  the  Spirit  of  Truth  "  as  his  richest  legaej. 

Ttie  Etyle  of  Ckinfacius  was  an  ipse-dixit  dogmatism,  and  it 
has  left  its  impress  on  the  nnreasoning  habit  of  the  Chinese 
miod.  Jesns  Christ  appealed  to  evidence  and  challenged  in- 
qairy,  and  this  characteristic  of  our  religion  has  ehowti  itself 
in  the  mental  development  of  Christian  nations.  !Nor  is  the 
contrast  lees  striking  in  another  point.  Jllius  dicta,  hvjus 
fada  laudantar,  to  borrow  the  wonls  of  Tnlly  in  comparing 
Catowith  Socrates.  Confucius  selected  disciples  who  should 
be  the  depositories  of  his  teachings ;  Christ  chose  apostles  who 
shonid  bewitneesee  of  his  actions.  Confucius  died  lamenting 
that  the  edifice  he  had  labored  so  long  to  erect,  was  crnmbling 
to  min.  Christ's  death  was  the  crowning  act  of  his  life  ;  and 
bis  last  words,  "  it  is  finished." 

It  was  a  philosophy,  not  a  religion,  that  Confacius  aimed  to 
propagate.  "Our  Master,"  say  his  disciples,  "spabe  little 
coDceming  the  gods."  He  preferred  to  confine  his  teachings 
to  the  more  tangible  realities  of  hnman  life;  but  so  far  from 
Ktting  himself  to  reform  the  vulgar  superstition,  he  conformed 
to  its  silly  ceremonies  and  enjoined  the  same  course  on  his  dis- 
ciples. "  Treat  the  gods  with  respect,"  he  said  to  them,  but, 
he  added,  in  terms  which  leave  no  ambiguity  in  the  meaning 
of  the  precept,  "  keep  them  at  a  distance,"  or,  rather,  "  keep 
out  of  their  way."  A  cold  sneer  was  not  sufficient  to  wither 
or  eradicate  the  existing  idolatry,  and  the  teachings  of  Confu- 
cius gave  authority  and  prevalence  to  many  idolatrous  usages 
which  were  only  partially  cnrrent  before  his  day.  Confu- 
cianism now  stands  forth  as  the  leading  religion  of  the  empire. 

Its  objects  of  worship  are  of  three  classes — the  powers  of 
nature,  ancestors,  and  heroes. 

Originally  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  personal 
Deity,  it  has  degenerated  into  a  pantheistic  medley,  and  ren- 
ders worship  to  an  impersonal  animamundi,  under  the  leading 
forma  of  visible  nature.  Besides  the  concrete  universe,  sepa- 
rate honors  are  paid  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  mountains, 
rivers,  and  lakes. 

Of  all  their  religious  observances,  the  worship  of  ancestors 
is  that  which  the    Chinese  regard   as   the  most  sacred.     As 
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Mneta  obtained  the  name  of  "pias**  in  honor  of  his  filial 
devotion,  so  the  Chioede  idea  of  piet;  rises  no  liigher.  The 
Emperor,  aceordinf;  to  the  Confudan  school,  may  worship  the 
Spirit  of  the  Universe,  but  for  his  subjects  it  is  sufficient  th&t 
each  present  olferings  to  the  spirits  of  his  own  ancestors. 
These  rites  are  performed  either  at  the  family  tombs  or  in  the 
family  temple,  where  wooden  tablets,  inscribed  with  their 
names,  are  preserved  as  sacred  to  the  memory  of  ttie  deceased, 
and  worshiped  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  popular 
idols. 

The  class  of  deified  heroes  comprehends  illustrioas  safres, 
eminent  sovereigns,  faithful  statesmen,  valiant  warriors,  filial 
sous,  and  public  benefactors — Confucius  himself  occnpying 
the  first  place,  and  constitnting,  as  the  Chinese  say,  ''one  of  a 
trinity  with  Heaven  and  Earth." 

Like  Coufucianism,  Tanism  is  indigenous  to  China,  and 
coeval  with  the  former  in  its  origin,  it  was  also  coheir  to  the 
mixed  inheritance  of  good  and  evil  contained  in  the  more 
ancient  creeds.  The  Tauists  derive  their  name  from  Tau, 
"Keason,"  and  call  themselves  Rationalists,  bnt  with  a  mar- 
velous show  of  profundity  nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than 
their  doctrine  and  practica  Their  founder,  Li-erl,  appears  to 
have  possessed  a  great  mind,  and  to  have  caught  glimpses  of 
several  sublime  truths  ;  but  he  has  been  sadly  misrepresented 
bv  his  degenerate  followers.  He  lived  in  the  sixth  century 
B.  C,  and  was  contemporary  with,  but  older  than  Confucius. 
So  great  was  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  that  the  latter  philoso- 
pher songht  his  instructions;  but, differing  from  him  in  mental 
mould  as  widely  as  Aristotle  did  from  Plato,  he  oonid  not 
relish  the  boldness  of  Ins  speculations  or  the  vague  obscurity 
of  his  style.  He  never  repeated  his  visit,  though  lie  always 
spoke  of  him  with  respect  and  even  with  admirati<in. 

Lautsz,  the  "  old  Master,"  is  the  appellation  by  which  the 
great  Tauist  is  commonly  known,  and  was  probably  given  him 
during  his  lifetime  to  distinguish  him  from  his  younger  rival. 
Tlie  rendering  of  "  old  child  "  is  no  more  to  be  received  than 
the  fiction  of  eighty  years'  gestation  invented  to  account  for  it. 

Lautsz  bequeathed  his  doctrines  to  posterity  in  "  five  thou- 
sand words,"  which  compose  the  Tau  Uh  king,  the  Rule  of 
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KaiBon  and  Virtue.  In  expression  this  work  is  extremely 
aententioas  ;  and  in  the  form  of  ita  composition  semi- poetical. 
Ilabonnds  in  acute  apothegms,  and  some  of  its  passages  rise 
to  the  character  of  Bnblimit;  ;  bnt  so  incoherent  are  its  con- 
tents, that  it  is  impossible  for  any  literal  interpretation  to 
form  tlieio  into  a  system.  Its  inconsistencies,  liowever,  readily 
jiM  to  that  Tioivera&l  solvent — the  hypothesis  of  a  mystical 
meaning  underlying  the  letter  of  the  text.  The  following 
passage  appears  to  embody  some  obscure  but  lofty  conce]>tions 
of  the  True  God : 

"That  which  is  invisible  is  called  ye. 
That  which  is  inaudible  is  called  he, 
That  which  is  impalpable  is  called  «?«, 
These  three  are  inscrutable,  and  blended  in  one; 
Tlie  first  is  not  the  brighter ;  nor  the  last  the  darker. 
It  is  interminable,    ineS^able,    and  existed  when    there   was 

nothing. — 
A  shape  without  shape,  a  form  without  form, 
A  confounding  mystery ! 
Go  baet,  you  cannot  discover  its  beginning, 
Go  forward,  you  cannot  find  its  ond. 
Take  the  ancient  Keason,  to  govern  the  present, 
Andyim  will  know  the  origin  of  old. 
Tim  is  the  first  principle  of  Tau." 

Some  European  scholars  (iiscover  here  a  notion  of  the 
Trinity,  and  <^mbining  the  syllables  ye,  he,  andim,  for  which 
process,  however,  they  are'  unable  to  assign  any  very  good 
reason,  they  obtain  yehewei,  which  they  accept  as  a  distorted 
re)>re8cntation  of  the  name  Jehovah.  Lautsz  traveled  in 
countries  to  the  west  of  China,  whore  it  was  snpposed  he  may_ 
bare  met  with  Jews,  and  learned  from  them  the  name  and 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be 
ID  these  conjectures,  it  is  certain  that  some  native  commenta- 
tors recognize  in  the  passage  a  description  of  Shartgte,  the 
God  of  the  Chinese  patriarchs ;  and  the  three  syllables,  of 
which  the  name  is  composed,  are  admitted  to  have  no  assigna- 
ble meaning  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Here  we  find  a  connection  between  the  degenerate  philoso- 
phy of  after  ages,  and  the  pure  fountain  of  primeval  truth. 
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Id  fact,  thiB  very  Shangte,  though  they  have  debased  the 
name  by  bestowing  it  on  a  whole  dase  ot  their  Z^ii  superiom, 
is  Btill  enthroned  on  the  enmrnit  of  the  Tautet  OlympuB,  with 
ascriptions  more  expressive  of  his  absolnte  divinity  than  any 
to  be  met  with  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Confucian  school. 
At  the  head  of  their  Tlieogony  stands  the  triad  of  the  San 
tsinff,  the  "Three  Pure"  ones;  the  first  of  whom  is  styled 
"  The  uiysterione  sovereign,  who  has  no  enperior ;"  "  the  self- 
existent  eonrce  and  beginning,"  the  "  honored  one  of  Heaven." 
He  is  said  to  have  created  tlie  "  three  worlds ;"  to  have  pro- 
dnced  men  and  gods,  to  have  set  the  stHrs  in  motion,  and 
cansed  the  planets  to  revolve.  But,  alaa  I  this  catalc^e  of 
snblime  titles  and  divine  attributes  is  the  epitaph  of  a  bnried 
faith.  Tlie  Tauists  persuaded  themselres  that  this  August 
Being,  wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  perfections,  bad 
delegated  the  government  of  the  universe  to  a  subordinate, 
whom  they  style  Yu  hwang  Shangte.  The  former  has  dwin- 
dled into  an  inoperative  idea,  the  latter  is  recognized  as  the 
actual  God  ;  and  this  deity,  who  plays  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
a  roi  faineant  is  r^arded  as  the  apotheosis  of  a  mortal  by  the 
name  of  Chang,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  hierarch  of  the 
Tanist  religion.  It  is  painful,  after  discoursing  to  them  of  the 
attribntos  of  the  Tme  God,  to  hear  the  people  exclaim,  "  that 
IB  our  Tnhwang  Shangte," 

In  its  philosophy,  this  school  is  radically  and  tborooghly 
materialistic.  The  soul  itself  they  regard  as  a-  material  snb- 
stance,  though  of  a  more  refined  quality  than  the  body  it  in- 
habits. Liable  to  dissolntion,  together  with  the  body,  it  may 
be  rendered  capable  of  surviving  llio  wreck  by  undergoing  a 
•  previous  discipline  ;  and  even  the  body  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing invulnerable  by  the  stroke  of  death,  bo  that  the  ethereal- 
ized  form  will,  instead  of  being  laid  in  the  grave,  be  wafted 
awny  to  tlie  abodes  of  the  genii.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
represent  the  extent  to  which  this  idea  fired  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  for  ages  after  its  promulgation,  or  to  estimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  consequences.  The  prospect  of  a  corporeal  im- 
mortality had  for  them  attractions  far  stronger  than  a  shadowy 
existence  in  the  land  of  spirits;  and  they  sought  it  with  an 
eagerness  amotinting  to  frenzy.     The  elixir  of  life  became  tbe 
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grand  object  of  purenit,  and  alchemy.,  with  its  foolish  failures 
and  grand  achievemenU,  sprang  directly  from  the  religion 
of  Taa. 

The  leading  principle  of  Tanisra,  of  which  their  dogma  con- 
cerning the  human  Bonl  is  only  a  particular  application,  is  that 
every  species  of  matter  possesses  a  soul — a  sabtile  essence  en- 
dowed with  individual  conscioas  life.  Freed  from  their 
grosser  elements,  these  become  the  genii  that  preside  over  the 
rartoas  departments  of  nature.  Some  wander  at  will  throngh 
the  realms  of  space,  endowed  with  a  protean  facility  of  trans- 
formation— others,  more  pure  and  ethereal,  rise  to  the  regions 
of  the  stars,  and  take  their  places  in  the  firmament.  Thus  the 
five  priucipal  planets  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  "  five 
elements  "  from  which  they  are  believed  to  have  originated, 
and  over  which  they  are  regarded  as  presiding.  The  stars  are 
divinities,  and  their  motions  control  the  destinies  of  men  and 
things — a  notion  which  has  done  much  to  inspire  the  zeal  of 
the  Chinese  for  recording  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 

A  theogony  like  this  is  rich  in  the  elements  of  poetry  ;  and 
most  of  the  machinery  in  Chinese  works  of  imagination  is  in 
fact  derived  from  this  scarce.  The  ZiaucAai,  for  example,  a 
collection  of  marvelous  tales,  which,  in  their  general  char- 
acter may  be  compared  to  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  is 
largely  founded  on  the  Taouist  Mytliology. 

In  accordance  with  the  materialistic  character  of  the  Tau- 
ist  sect,  nearly  all  the  gods  whom  the  Chinese  regard  as  pre- 
siding over  their  material  interests,  originated  with  this  school. 
The  god  of  rain,  the  god  of  fire,  the  god  of  medicine,  the  god 
of  Hgricnlture,  and  the  lares  or  kitchen  gods,  are  among  the 
principal  of  this  c  ass. 

A  system  which  supplies  deities  answering  to  the  leading 
wants  and  desires  of  mankind,  cannot  be  uninflueotial;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  strong  motives  that  attract  worshipers  to 
their  temples,  the  Tauist  priesthood  possess  two  independent 
sources  of  infiuonco.  They  hold  the  monopoly  of  geomancy  a 
stipe rstitioiis  art  which  professes  to  select  on  scientific  princi- 
ples tJiose  localities  that  arc  most  propitious  for  building  and 
burial ;  and  they  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  that 
they  alone  are  able  to  secure  them  from  annoyance  by  evil 
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Bpirits.  The  pliiloeophy  of  Tau  has  thus  not  only  given  birth 
to  n  religion,  but  degenerated  into  a  BjBtem  of  magicdl  iin- 
poBtnre,  presided  over  by  an  arch  magician  who  lives  in 
altnoet  imperial  state,  and  swaya  the  sceptre  over  the  epirita  of 
the  invisible  world  as  the  Emperor  does  over  the  living  popn- 
lation  of  the  Empire. 

As  a,religion,  Bndhism  seems  to  enjoy  more  of  the  popnlar 
favor  than  Tanism  ;  though  the  former  profeesee  to  draw  men 
away  from  the  worid  and  its  vanities,  white  the  latter  proffers 
the  blessings  of  health,  wealth,  and  long  life. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  Budhist  temple  of  any  considera- 
ble reputation,  that  is  not  situated  in  a  locality  distinguished 
for  some  feature  of  its  natural  scenery.  One  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  dusty  plain,  not  far  from  the  gates  of  Tientsin, 
seemed  to  ns,  when  we  first  visited  it,  to  present  a  striking  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rnle.  Subsequently,  however,  a  brill- 
iant miroffe,  which  we  frequently  saw  as  we  approached  the 
temple,  furnished  us  at  once  with  the  explanation  of  its  loca- 
tion and  its  name.  It  is  called  the  temple  of  the  "  sea  of 
light ;"  and  its  founders  no  doubt  placed  it  there  in  order  that 
the  deceptive  mirage,  which  is  always  visible  in  bright  sunny 
weather,  might  serve  its  contemplative  inmates  as  a  memento 
of  the  chief  tenet  of  their  philosophy — that  all  things  are  un- 
real, and  human  life  itself  a  shifting  phantasmagoria  of  empty 
shadows. 

Sequestered  valleys  enclosed  by  mountain  peaks,  and  ele- 
vated far  above  the  world  which  they  profess  to  despiBc,  are 
favorite  seats  for  the  monastic  communities  of  Budhiem.  But 
it  is  no  yearning  after  God  that  leads  them  to  court  retire- 
ment ;  nor  is  it  the  adoration  nf  Kature's  Author  that  prompts 
them  to  place  their  shrines  in  the  midat  of  his  sublimest 
works.  To  them  the  universe  id  a  vacuum,  and  emptiness  the 
highest  object  of  contemplation. 

They  are  a  strange  paradox — religious  atheists  I  Acknowl- 
edging no  First  Cause  or  Conscious  Ruling  Power,  they  bold 
that  the  human  soul  revolves  perpetually  in  the  urn  of  fate, 
liable  to  endless  ills,  and  enjoying  no  real  good.  As  it  cannot 
cease  to  be,  its  only  resource  against  this  state  of  interminable 
misery  is   the  extinction    of  conscionsneas — a  remedy    which 
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lies  within  itself,  and  which  they  endeavor  tf>  attain  by  ascetic 
exercises. 

Tlieir  daily  prayere  consist  of  endless  repetitions,  which  are 
not  expected  to  be  heard  by  the  nnconscions  deily  to  wliom 
tliey  are  addressed  ;  but  are  confessedly  designed  merely  to 
exert  a  reflex  influence  on  the  worshiper — i.  e.  to  occnpy  the 
mind  with  empty  soiinde  and  withdraw  it  from  thonght  atid 
feeling.  Tama,  one  of  their  saints,  is  said  thns  to  have  eat 
motionless  for  nine  years  with  his  face  to  the  wall ;  not  en- 
gaged, as  a  German  would  conjecture,  in  "  thinking  the  wall," 
bat  occupied  with  the  more  diflicnlt  task  of  thinking  nothing 
at  all. 

Those  in  whom  the  discipline  is  complelest,  are  believed  to 
have  entered  the  Nirvana — not  an  elysium  of  conscions  enjoy- 
ment, but  a  negative  state  of  exemption  from  pain.  Sueli  is 
the  condition  of  all  the  Bndhas,  who,  though  the  name  is 
taken  to  signify  supreme  intelligence,  are  reduced  to  an 
empty  abstraction  in  a  state  which  is  described  as  pti  shengpu 
mie,  "  neither  life  nor  death;"  and  such  is  the  aspiration  of 
all  their  votaries.  Melancholy  spectacle  I  Men  of  acute  minds, 
bewildered  in  the  maze  of  tht'ir  own  specnlations,  and  seeking 
to  attain  perfection  by  stripping  themselves  of  the  attribates  of 
humanity  I 

Asa  philosophy,  Bndhism  resembles  stoicism  in  deriving  its 
leading  motive  from  the  fear  of  evil.  But  while  the  latter 
encased  itself  in  panoply  and  standing  in  martial  attitnde  de- 
fied the  world  to  spoil  the  treasures  laid  up  in  its  own  bosom, 
the  former  seeks  security  by  emptying  the  soul  of  its  suscepti- 
bilitiee  and  leaving  cothing  that  ts  capable  of  being  harmed 
or  lost — i.  e.  treating  the  sonl  as  Epicteius  is  said  to  have  doni^ 
his  dwelling  house,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  annoyed  by 
the  visits  of  thieves.  It  dries  up  the  sources  of  life,  wraps  the 
son!  in  the  cerements  of  the  grave,  and  aims  to  convert  a 
living  being  into  a  spiritual  mummy,  which  shall  survive  all 
changes  without  being  affected  by  them. 

This  is  the  spirit  and  these  the  principles  of  esoteric  Bud- 
hiam,  as  enunciated  by  those  members  of  the  inner  circle, 
whose  wan  cheeks  and  sunken,  rayless  eyes  indicate  that  they 
are  far  advanced  in  the  process  of  self-annihilation.     In  their 
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external  manifestations  they  vary  with  different  echools  and 
contitries,  tbe  lamas  of  Tartar;,  and  the  ehamaiie  of  Ceylon, 
appearing  to  have  little  in  common. 

To  adapt  iteelf  to  the  comprehension  of  the  masses,  Bod- 
hism  has  personified  its  abstract  conceptions  and  converted 
them  into  divinitiee,  while  to  pave  the  way  for  ite  easier  intro- 
duction,  it  readily  embraces  the  gods  and  heroes  of  each 
country  in  its  comprehensive  pantheon. 

In  China,  the  Nirvana  was  foand  to  be  too  subtle  an  idea 
for  popular  contemplation,  and  in  order  to  tarnish  the  people 
with  a  more  attractive  object  of  worship,  the  Budhists  brought 
forward  a  Goddess  of  Mercy,  whose  highest  merit  was  that 
having  reached  the  verge  of  Nirvana,  she  declined  to  enter, 
preferring  to  remain  where  she  could  bear  the  cries  and 
soccor  the  calamities  of  those  who  were  struggling  with  the 
manifold  evils  of  a  world  of  change.  From  this  circnmstance 
she  is  called  tha  Tsz'-pei  Kwan-yin,  the  "  merciful  goddess 
who  hears  the  prayers"  of  men. 

This  charming  attribute  meets  a  want  of  humanity;  and 
makes  her  a  favorite  among  the  votaries  of  the  faith.  While 
the  Three  Bndhas  hold  a  more  prominent  position  in  the 
temple,  she  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  hearts  of  their 
worshipers.  Temples  of  a  secondary  class  are  often  devoted 
especially  to  her ;  and  in  the  greater  ones  she  almost  always 
6nds  a  shriae  or  corner  where  she  is  represented  with  a 
thoueaud  hands  ready  to  succor  human  suffering,  or  holding  in 
her  arms  a  beautiful  infant,  and  ready  to  confer  the  blessing  of 
offi^pring  on  her  faithful  worshipers — in  this  last  attitude  re- 
sembling the  favorite  object  of  popular  worship  in  papal  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  Sea-light  Monastery,  above  referred  to,  she  appears  in 
a  large  side  hall,  habited  in  a  cloak,  her  head  encircled  by  sd 
inscription  in  gilded  characters,  which  proclaims  her  as  the 
"  goddess  whose  favor  protects  the  second  birth."  This  lan- 
guage seems  to  express  a  Christian  thought ;  but  in  realin 
nothing  could  be  more  intensely  pagan.  It  relates  to  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  system;  and  informs  the  visitor  that  this  is  the  divinity  to 
whom  he  is  to  look  for  protection  in  passing  through  the  suc- 
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ceeeive  changes  of  Iiis  futnre  exieteDce.  Within  the  mazes  of 
that  might;  labjrinth,  there  is  room  for  every  condition  of  life 
on  earth,  and  for  pnrgatoriee  and  paradises  innumerable  besides. 
BejOEid  tbeee,  the  common  Budhist  never  looks.  To  oarn  by 
works  of  merit — which  play  an  important  part  in  the  modified 
Bystem — the  reversion  of  a  comfortable  mandarinate,  or  a 
place  in  the  "  paradise  of  the  western  sky,"  bounds  liis  aspira- 
tions. And  to  escape  from  having  their  souls  triturated  in  a 
spiritual  mortar;  or  gronnd  between  spiritnal  millstones  in 
Hades ;  or  avoid  the  doom  of  dwelling  in  the  body  of  a  brnte 
on  earth ;  constitntes  with  the  ignorant  the  strongest  motive  to 
deter  them  from  vice — those  and  a  thousand  other  penalties 
being  set  forth  by  pictures  and  rade  casts  to  impress  the  minds 
of  snch  as  are  unable  to  read. 

Badhism  was  little  known  in  China  prior  to  the  year  A.  D. 
66.  At  that  time  the  Emperor  Mingte,  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
is  said  to  have  had  a  remarkable  dream  that  led  to  its  intro- 
dactton.  He  had  seen,  he  said  to  his  courtiers,  a  man  of  gold, 
holding  in  bis  hand  a  bow  and  two  arrows.  They  recognizing 
in  these  objects  the  elements  of  Fob,  the  name  of  Budha,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  .calling  to  mind  a  say- 
ing ascribed  to  Confucias,  "  that  the  Holy  One  is  in  the 
West,"  exponnded  the  dream  as  an  intimation  that  the  Budhist 
religion  ought  to  be  introduced  from  India.  Tlie  Embassy 
thus  sent  to  the  West,  by  imperial  commund,  in  qnest  of  a  for- 
eign religion,  was,  it  is  thought,  incited  by  some  indistinct 
ramor  of  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  in  Jndea;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  condition  of  China 
might  have  been,  if  the  Embassadors,  instead  of  stopping  in 
India,  had  proceeded  to  Palestine.  As  it  is,  the  success  of 
Budhism  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  faith  taking 
root  in  the  soil  of  China. 

The  San  Sian,  or  Three  Keligions,  have  now  passed  in  re- 
vision. We  have  viewed  them,  however,  owing  to  the  limits 
of  our  space,  only  in  outline,  neither  allowing  ourselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  follow  out  those  superstitious  practices  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  several  schools  like  the  moss  and  ivy 
that  festoon  the  bonghs  of  aged  trees,  nor,  on  the  other,  to 
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enter  into  a  minute  inveatigation  of  those  aystems  of  philoso- 
phy in  which  they  have  their  root. 

The  fact  that  each  takes  its  rise  in  a  school  of  philosophy,  is 
si^xniticant  of  the  tendencies  of  hnman  thonfi;ht. 

The  Confncian  philosophy,  in  its  prominent  characteristics, 
was  ethical,  occnpying  itself  niainl}'  with  social  relations  and 
civil  duties,  shunning  studiously  all  qnestions  that  enter  into 
oiiiologicftl  snbtletiee,  or  partake  of  the  marvelous  and  the 
supernatural. 

The  philosophy  of  Tan,  as  developed  by  the  followers  of 
Lnnteze,  if  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  left  by  their 
Master,  maybe  characterized  as  physical.  For  the  individual 
it  prescribed  a  physical  discipline ;  and  withnut  any  cncep- 
tion  of  true  science,  it  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  inexhaustible 
resources,  hidden  in  the  elements  of  material  nature. 

The  Budhist  philosophy  was  preeminently  metaphysical. 
Originating  with  a  people  who,  far  more  than  the  Chinese,  are 
addicted  t-j  abstruse  specniations,  it  occupied  itself  with  subtle 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  hninan  mind,  the 
veracity  of  its  percep'.ions,  and  the  grounds  of  our  delusive 
faith  in  the  independent  existence  of  an  external  world. 

These  three  philosophies,  diflfering  thns  widely  in  their 
essential  character — one  being  thoroughly  material,  another 
purely  ideal,  and  the  third  repudiating  all  such  questions  and 
holding  itself  neutral  and  indiflerent,  yet  exhihit  some  remark- 
able points  of  agreement.  They  agree  in  the  original  omission 
or  negation  of  religious  ideas;  and  they  coincide  no  less  re- 
markably in  evolving  each,  from  its  negative  basis,  a  system  of 
religion ;  and  in  eontribntiug  each  its  qaota  to  the  (Popular 
idolatry. 

Confucius  "seldom  spoke  of  the  divinities,"  and  tanght  his 
disciples  to  "  keep  them  at  a  distance ;"  and  yet  the  forms  of 
respect,  which  he  enjoined  for  deceased  ancestors,  led  to  their 
virtual  deification,  and  pronlotcd,  if  it  did  not  originate,  the 
national  hero  worship.  Like  the  modern  apostle  of  positiv- 
ism, professing  to  occupy  himself  wholly  with  jwsitive  ideas, — 
like  him,  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  spiritual 
nature  withont  having  recourse  to  a  religion  of  humanity. 

The  Budhist  creed  denies  alike  the  reality  of  the  material 
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world  and  the  existence  of  an  orerrnlinf^  mind ;  jet  it  lias 
peopled  an  ideal  nniveree  with  a  race  of  ideal  gods,  all  uf 
whom  are  entiliee  in  the  belief  of  the  valgar. 

The  Tani&t  creed  acknowledges  no  snch  category  ae  that  of 
spirit  in  contradistinction  from  matter ;  yet  it  swarma  heaven 
and  earth  with  tutelar  spirits  whom  the  people  regard  aa 
divine. 

We  see  here  a  proceas  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
certain  atheistic  writers  of  modern  Europe  assert  to  be  the 
natural  progress  of  the  human  mind.  According;  to  them, 
men  set  out  with  the  belief  of  many  gods,  which  they  at 
length  reduce  to  unity,  and  finally  supersede  by  recognizing 
the  laws  of  natnre  as  independent  of  a  personal  administrator. 
The  history  of  China  is  fatal  to  this  theory.  The  woreliip  of 
one  God  is  the  oldest  form  of  Chinese  religion,  and  idolatry  is 
an  innovation.  Even  now  new  idols  are  constantly  taking 
their  place  in  the  national  pantheon  ;  and  so  stronsr  is  the 
tendency  in  this  direction,  that  in  every  case  where  philosophy 
has  laid  the  foundation,  idolatry  has  come  in  to  copnplete  the 
structure. 

It  is  incorrect  to  assert  that  any  one  of  the  San  Kinu  is  a 
State  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others — though  the  Con- 
fucian is  sometimes  so  regarded  on  account  of  its  greater  influ- 
ence with  the  ruling  classes,  and  its  marked  prominence  in 
connection  with  state  ceremonials.  Not  only  are  they  all  re- 
■  cognized  and  tolerated,  but  they  all  share  the  imperial  patron- 
age. Tlie  shrines  of  each  of  the  three  religions  are  often 
erected  liy  imperial  munificence;  and  their  priests  and  sacred 
rites  provided  for  at  the  imperial  expense  with  impartial 
liberality. 

Not  only  do  they  coexist  without  aonflict  in  the  empire,  but 
they  exercise  a  joint  sway  over  almost  every  mind  in  its  im- 
mense population.  It  is  impossible  to  apportion  the  people 
among  these  several  creeds.  Tiiey  are  all  Confucians,  all  Biid- 
hists,  all  Tauiflts.  They  all  reverence  Confucians  and  worship 
their  ancestors — all  participnte  in  tlie  "  feast  of  hungry  ghosts," 
and  employ  the  Budhist  Burial  Service;  and  all  resort  to  the 
m^cal  devices  of  the  Tauists  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  assanlts  of  evil  spirits,  or  secure  "  good  Inck  "  in  business. 
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They  celebrate  their  marriages  according  to  the  Ooafucian 
rites,  in  building  their  hoimeB,  and  in  casefl  of  alarming  DIneBa 
thej  ftsk  the  advice  of  a  Tauist ;  and,  at  death,  they  c'tmmit 
their  bouIb  to  the  keeping  of  the  Budhists.  The  people  assert, 
and  with  truth,  that  theee  religions,  originally  three,  have  be- 
come one  ;  and  they  are  acunBtomed  to  Bymbolize  this  nnity  by 
erecting  San  kiau  tang  temples  of  the  Three  Religions,  in 
which  Lantsze  and  Budha  appear  on  the  right  and  left  of  Con- 
fueiue,  as  completin|;  the  triad  of  sages.  This  armngement, 
however,  gives  great  offense  to  some  of  the  more  zealous  dis- 
ciples of  the  latter;  and  a  few  years  ago  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor,  praying  him  to  destroy  the  San  h'av 
tong,  which  stood  near  the  tomb  of  their  great  teacher,  who 
has  no  ''  equal  but  Heaven." 

This  feeling  is  only  a  faint  echo  of  a  determined  opposition 
which  fur  ages  withstood  the  advance  of  the  rival  systems ; 
and  which  has  now  been  overcome  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
hold  a  coordinate  place  in  the  pnpniar  mind,  and  receive 
nearly  eqnal  honors  at  the  hand  of  the  government. 

The  effects  of  this  coalition  may  be  traced  in  their  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  Of 
this,  one  example  will  suffice ;  though  we  might  go  on,  if  space 
permitted,  to  show  how  freely  the  later  works  of  each  schfiol 
appropriate  the  phraseology  of  the  others,  and  to  point  out  the 
extent  to  which  the  general  language  of  the  conntry  has  been 
enriched  by  a  vocabulary  of  religions  terms,  chiefly  of  Budhist 
origin,  all  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  Imperial  Diction- 
ary, and  pass  as  current  coin  in  the  halls  of  the  literary 
tribunal. 

In  the  collection  of  Tales,  above  referred  to,  there  is  a  utory 
which  owes  its  humor  to  the  bizarre  intermixture  of  elements 
from  each  of  the  Three  Religions. 

A  young  nobleman,  riding  ont,  h,awk  in  hand,  is  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  taken  np  for  dead.  On  being  conveyed  to 
his  house,  however,  he  opens  his  eyes  and  gradually  recovers 
his  bodily  strength ;  but  to  the  grief  of  his  family,  he  is  hope- 
lessly insane.  He  fancies  himself  a  Budhist  prieet,  repele  the 
caresses  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  and  insiats  on  being  con- 
veyed to  a  distant  province,  where  he  affirms  he  has  passed  bis 
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life  in  g  monastery.  On  arriving  he  proves  liimBelf  to  be  the 
abbot :  and  the  mjBtery  of  his  transfigaratiun  is  at  once  solved. 

The  young  nobleman  had  led  a  diasolate  life,  and  his  flimsy 
eonl.  unable  to  anstain  the  shock  of  death,  was  at  once  di'^ei- 
pated.  The  sonl  of  a  priest  who  had  jnst  expired  happened  to 
be  floating  by,  and  led  by  that  desire  to  inhabit  a  body,  which 
some  aay  impelled  the  devils  to  enter  the  herd  of  swine,  it  took 
pOBsesaion  of  the  still  warm  corpse. 

The  yonng  nobleman  was  a  Confucian  of  the  modern  type. 
The  idea  of  the  soul  changing  its  earthly  tenement  in  Bnd- 
btstic.  And  that  which  rendered  the  metamorphoeie  posaible, 
without  waiting  for  another  birth,  was  the  Tauiat  doctrine  that 
theeoul  is  dissolved  with  the  body,  unless  it  be  purified  and 
concentrated  by  vigorous  discipline. 

It  is  curious  to  inquire  on  what  principles  this  reconciliation 
has  been  effected.  Have  the  three  creeds  mingled  togetlier  like 
gases  in  the  atmosphere,  each  contributing  some  ingredient  to 
the  composition  of  a  vital  fluid; — or  blended  like  the  rays  of 
the  spectrnm,  each  imparting  its  own  hne,  and  all  concurring 
in  the  prodnction  of  pnre  light}  Alas  I  it  is  not  a  healthy  at> 
mosphere  that  supplies  the  breath  of  the  new-born  soul  in  China ; 
and  no  pnre  or  steady  light  cheers  its  opening  eyes;  yet  each 
of  these  ayBtems  meets  a  want ;  and  the  whole,  taken  toa^ther, 
Btipply  the  cravings  of  nature  as  well  perhaps  as  any  creed 
not  derived  from  a  divine  revelation. 

The  three  religions  are  not,  as  the  natives  thoughtlessly 
sesame,  identical  in  signitication  and  differing  only  in  their 
mode  of  expression.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  three  creeds  more  totally  distinct,  or 
radically  antagonistic;  and  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are 
supplementary.  And  to  this  it  is  that  they  owe  their  union 
and  their  permanence. 

Confucius  gave  his  people  an  elaborate  theory  of  their  social 
organization  and  civil  polity ;  but  when  they  looked  abroad  ou 
nature  with  its  unsolved  problems,  they  were  unable  to  con- 
fine their  thoughts  within  the  limits  of  bis  cautious  positivism. 
They  were  fascinated  by  mystery,  and  felt  that  in  nature  tliere 
7ere  elements  of  the  supernatural  which  they  conld  not  ignore, 
even  if  they  did  not   understand  them.     Hence,  the  rise  of 
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Tanism,  captivating  the  itnaginalion  b^  its  hiurarchy  of  spirits 
and  persooified  powers,  and  meeting  in  some  degree  tbeir 
louring  for  a  future  life,  by  maintsiuing,  tboiigh  under  hard 
conditions,  tbe  possible  achievement  of  a  corporeal  immor- 
tality. 

With  tbe  momentous  question  of  existence  suspended  on 
this  bare  possibility,  Budbiem  came  to  tliem  like  an  evar.gel  "f 
hope,  assuring  every  man  of  an  inalienable  interest  in  a  life  to 
come.  It  gave  them  a  better  psychology  of  the  human  mind 
than  they  bad  betbre  poseeseed  ;  afforded  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  inequalities  in  the  condition  of  men  ;  and,  by  the 
theory  of  metempsycbosis,  seemed  to  reveal  the  link  that  cun- 
nects  man  with  the  lower  animals  on  one  band,  and  with  tbe 
gods  on  the  other.  No  wonder  it  excited  the  popular  mind  to 
the  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  provoked  the  adherents  of  the 
other  creeds  to  virulent  opposition. 

Tauism,  as  opposed  to  it,  became  more  decidedly  material, 
and  Confucianism  more  positively  atheistic.  The  disciples  of 
the  latter  especially  assailed  it  with  acrimonious  controversy — 
denying,  though  they  had  hitherto  been  silent  on  sncb  qnes- 
tions,  the  personality  of  God,  and  the  future  life  of  the  human 
soul. 

Now,  however,  the  efiervescence  of  passions  has  died  away — 
the  antagonistic  elements  have  long  since  neutralized  ench 
other,  and  the  three  creeds  have  subsided  into  a  stable  equilib- 
rium, or  rather  beuome  compacted  into  a  firm  conglomerate. 
The  ethical  the  pliysical,  and  the  metaphysical,  live  together 
in  harmony.  Tbe  school  that  denies  the  existence  of  matter  ; 
that  which  occupies  itself  wholly  with  the  properties  of 
matter;  and  that,  again,  which  denounces  the  subtleties  of 
both,  have  ceased  their  controversies.  One  deriving  its  motive 
from  the  fear  of  death,  another  actuated  by  a  drea<l  of  tlie 
evils  attendant  on  hnman  life,  and  the  third  absorbed  in  the 
present,  and  indifferent  alike  to  hope  or  tear,  all  are  accepted 
with  equal  faith  by  an  unreasoning  populace.  Without  per- 
ceiving their  points  of  discrepancy,  or  understanding  tbe  mun- 
ner  in  which  they  supplement  each  other,  they  accept  euch 
as  answering  to  certain  cravings  of  tbeir  inward  nature,  and 
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blend  them  all  in  a  hnge,  heterogenenoe,  and  incongraoiiB 
creed. 

It  would  be  ititcreeting  to  inquire,  had  we  sufficient  space, 
what  have  been  the  intellectual  and  mora)  influenceB  af  these 
several  sYBtems,  separate  and  combined.  They  have,  it  ib  true, 
given  rise  to  varioae  forms  of  degrading  Buperstttion,  and  anp- 
porting,  instead  of  destroying  each  other,  they  bind  the  mind 
of  the  nation  in  three-fold  fetters  j  still,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  each  has  served  a  useful  parpnae  in  the  long  ednca- 
tion  of  the  Chinese  people.  But  in  the  providence  of  God, 
the  time  has  now  come  when  they  are  offered  a  better  faith — 
ODe  which  is  in  every  part  consistent  with  itself  and  adequate 
to  satisfy  all  their  spiritual  oeceesitiee.     Will  they  receive  it? 

The  habit  of  receiving  ench  contradictory  systems  has 
rendered  their  minds  almost  incapable  of  weighing  evidence ;' 
and  they  never  ask  concerning  a  religion  "  is  it  true  f  but  "  is 
it  good  r'  Christianity,  however,  with  its  exclusive  and  per- 
emptory claims,  has  already  begun  to  arouse  their  attention, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  once  thoroughly  awakened, 
the  San  Kian,  or  Three  Creeds,  will  not  long  sustain  the  ordeal. 

Note. — As  the  reader  may  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  some 
of  the  statements  in  the  foregoing  Article,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remind  him  that  each  of  the  Three  Systems  appears  under 
a  two-fold  aspect,  first  as  an  CBoteric  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards aa  a  ^>opnIar  religion.  Thus  a  chief  object  of  the  disci- 
pline, enjoined  by  the  founder  of  Budliism,  was  the  extinction 
of  individual  consciousnese ;  yet  the  Chinese  embraced  it  as 
their  best  assurance  of  a  future  life.  "What  the  philosopher 
was  anxious  to  east  away,  the  populace  were  eager  to  possess. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  Article  is  rather  to  set  forth 
the  San  Kiau  in  their  mutual  relations,  than  to  furnish  a 
detailed  account  of  each;  for  which,  indeed,  the  limits  of  ■ 
a  single  Article  would  be  quite  insufficient.  If,  however, 
our  readers  should  be  desirous  of  making  more  extended  re- 
searches in  this  direction,  they  will  find  much  information  on 
the  subject  iu  the  tbllowing  works: 
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Nevius's  "China  and  the  Chinese." 

Doolittle'a  "Social  Life  of  the  Ohineee." 

Hardy's  "  Eastern  Monachiam." 

St.  Hilaire'e  "  Budliiem." 

F.  D.  Maurice's  "Religions  of  the  World." 

Edkins's  "KeligionB  of  China,"  Triibner  &  Co.,  London. 

Culberteon'a  "  Darkneee  in  the  Flowery  Land." 

Mr.  Nevius's  work  contains  much  fresh  and  original  infor- 
mation on  many  snbjects.  The  little  book  of  Mr.  Edkins  \t 
specially  valuable  on  account  of  the  view  it  givee  of  tbe 
(loctrinee  of  the  Chinese  as  embodied  in  written  docnments; 
and  that  of  Mr.  Cnlberteon  as  aD  exposition  of  the  super 
Btitious  practices  of  the  people. 
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Article  It— FALSE  DEFINITIONS  OF   FAITH,  AND 
THE  TRUE  DEFINITION. 

Thb  primary  leeenn  of  practical  religion,  the  essential  con- 
dition of  )>eraona1  salvation,  faith  in  the  Lord  Jeens  Ciirist, 
is,  at  this  day,  after  eighteen  centariea  of  theologizing,  a  mat- 
ter of  snch  doubtfnl  qneetinn  that  not  only  different  schools  of 
theology,  bnt  different  theologians  of  the  same  school,  are  at 
variance  npon  it.  On  many  snbjeete,  after  much  division, 
there  has  come  to  be  recognized  a  common  view,  generally 
accepted,  from  which  sects  or  individnals  vary.  On  this,  the 
prime  qneetion  of  practical  religion,  there  is  no  generally 
accepted  view.  So  far  are  men  from  agreeing  as  to  what  is 
true  on  this  point,  that  they  are  not  even  agreed  as  to  what  is 
orthodox.*  And  one  of  the  saddest  things  aboat  the  matter 
is,  that  there  is  no  controversy  aboat  it.  For  there  is  one 
sadder  thing  than  even  the  sharpest  of  controversies,  and  that 
is  tlie  indolent  difference  of  Christian  ministers  on  matters  of 
fandainental  importance,  with  no  controversy. 

*  TiLiAnoH,  Sermon  on  H<b.  zi.  1 :  "  Hott  vho  write  upon  this  labject  hBT« 
Duwelooaly  puzled  thenuelvea  with  the  larloiu  tecrptiatiouR  of  this  word,  ioso- 
much  that  some  bavs  underlakan  to  enumerate  aboTs  twentr  distinct  >lpiifie»- 
tiODL  Herebj,  Instciid  or  clearing  the  doIIoh  or  faith,  th«y  hare  inrolTMl  it,  and 
nude  it  more  intricBte,  and  have  made  men  belieTS  that  it  is  a  notion  Ter;  remote 
Avid  common  DDileratandiDg." 

Woow,  Vol.  III.,  p,  19:  "Althoagh  the  language  of  Scripture  is  very  intel* 
ligible,  there  are  (evaabjects  on  which  more  obacoraanderraieoaBopiniona  have 
beta  tDterlaioed.' 

SmoR,  SennoD  on  Heb.  x).  i;  "  The  nature  of  bilh  is  little  known." 

WiTaoN,  Inst.  Part  II.,  Cb.  zxiii :  "  So  manj  distinctions  haT«  been  set  np, — 
w  mu}  logical  tenna  and  deflniUans  are  foand  in  the  writiDg«  of  «;stematic 
<fi>iDes,  and  often,  as  Baiter  has  it,  'aach  qnlbbling  and  jingling  of  a  meraaoond 
of  words,'  thai  the  ^mple  Cbristian  has  often  been  grieyonsly  perplsied." 

OoDwin,  J.  H.,  on  CbrUtian  Futh.  Congr^ational  Leature,  London,  18S9  ; 
p.  IS :  "  The  aoaatUfactor;  character  of  come  di«ciiuion*  respecting  Faith  ha* 
nndertd  many  peraon*  afelM  to  all  speculation  on  the  sot^ect.  .  .  .  Not  a 
few  haie  been  p^flilly  perplend,  through  Ignorance  of  what  was  enjoined, 
when  they  were  directed  to  Mint  in  Chri*t,  and  the  injury  occaeloned  by  crro- 
neona  Ti«ns  of  this  subject  ha*  nut  biian  imall." 
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Of  the  varions  definitions  of  fairh  that  are  cnrrent  among 
Christian  tent^hers,  it  is  not  possible  that  all  ehunld  be  true. 
Bnt  there  is  no  need  of  nncertainry  which  of  them  ie  the  true 
one.  There  are  certain  tests  of  the  trne  definition  of  the 
word,  which  we  propose  to  state  distinctly,  and  then  to  bring  up 
to  them,  one  by  one,  the  current  false  definitions,  that  tlie 
falsehood  of  them  may  be  exposeil ;  and  a^rwards  the  trne 
definition,  that  its  truth  may  be  made  manifest. 

I.  The  Testa  of  a  True  Befiniti'm  of  Faith. 

1.  The  trne  definition  of  faith  must  express  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  word  under  the  limitation  with  which  it  is  con- 
strued in  the  Scriptures,  and  no  other. 

To  admit  some  special  and  unusual  definition  of  the  word 
faith  into  our  theology,  is  to  accuse  the  oflFer  of  the  gospel  of 
being  a  fraud  uptm  common  people.  It  is  to  represent  it  as  an 
offer  made  upon  a  certain  coiiditi'>n,  which  beitig  fulfilled  in 
its  obvious  meaning,  the  promise  is  to  be  repudiated. 

What  we  want,  thereti)re,  is  the  definition,  not  of  "justify- 
ing faith,"  nor  of  "saving  faith,"  nor  of  ",Bi)iritnal  faith," 
nor  of  ''evangelical  faitli,"  but  simply  of  faith.  To  incnui- 
ber  the  conditions  of  salvation  wiih  such  limitations  as  these, 
is  to  impute  to  God  slackness  concerning  his  promises  Our 
only  right  even  to  demand  of  one  who  has  received  the 
promise  "  whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved,"  that  his  faith 
shall  be  a  "  living  faith,"  is  this  that  a  dead  faith  is  not  fnith, 
but  only  the  appearance  of  it! 

3.  The  true  definition  of  faith,  as  it  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, must  express  such  an  act  as  implies  Obedience,  Eepeut- 
ance,  and  Love  to  God,  not  in  its  more  or  less  remote  antece- 
dents or  eonsequenoes,  but  in  itself.  Salvation  is  promised  in 
the  Scriptures  to  faith  always,  and  to  faith  exclusively.  11ie 
offer  of  salvation  on  condition  of  faith,  is  made  both  positively 
and  negatively.  "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  In  like  maniier  salvation  is 
promised  to  repentance  and  obedience  and  love — to  each  of 
them  always,  and  to  each  of  them  exclusively.  Obviously, 
then,  we  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  intelligently  and 
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consietently,  with  any  definition  of  faith  that  does  not  make 
faitli  practically  to  involve  tht^  other  conditions  of  salvation. 

3.  The  tnie  definition  of  faith  mnst  be  such  that  we  can  see 
it  to  be  iilnstrated  in  the  examples  of  the  saints  both  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Teetatneiits,  who  have  obtained  witness  of 
iheir  failh,  God  testifying  th:it  they  believed ;  and  also  in  the 
phenomt^na  of  the  Christian  life  down  to  our  day. 

4.  The  true  definition  of  faith  must  describe  such  a  free, 
vnlnnlary  act,  that  all  men  may  be  exhorted  to  it,  and  that 
the  failure  to  obey  the  exhortation  may  be  imputed  to  every 
one  who  retiisea  to  believe,  as  his  own  sin. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  severally,  tinder  the  applica- 
tion of  these  tests, 

II,  The  current  False  Difinitiona  (^  Faith. 

We  enumerate  several  of  the  more  important  of  them,  begtn- 
ninir  with  the  most  formidable,  tlie  most  plausible,  the  most 
widely  prevalent,  perhaps  the  most  mischievous  : 

They  are — 

1.  That  Faith  is  the  assent  of  the  intellect  to  religious  truth. 

2.  That  Faith  is  a  peculiar  sort  and  degree  of  the  assent  of 
the  intellect  to  religious  truth. 

3.  That  Faith  is  a  firm  conviction  of  one's  personal  salvation. 

4.  Tliat  Faith  is  equivalent  to  trust  in  God,  together  with 
all  those  subjective  antecedents  and  concomitants  of  trust  in 
Gud  which  are  commonly  included  under  the  term  *'  religious 
experience." 

1.  Tliat  Faith  is  the  assent  of  the  intellect  to  rdiffioits  truth 
is  the  delinitiun  accepted,  with  sume  variations  of  statement, 
by  all  Roman  Catholic  theologians,*  and  by  a  multitude,  per- 

•  PiltKONE,  Pralecll.  in  Compend.  Redaeta,  Loo*«iD,  1846,  I.,  288  :  "  Fides 
eal  aneiuuB  liber  qiirm  pnebct  iolelleetui,  dWitikgratia  preventus 
tX  ndjutoB,  ez  imperio  Tolantatis  a  gratia  patiter  eicitats,  Teritalibaa  diTinitus 
recelalii,  ob  Dai  ipaiua  reTelanlia  auctorilatem." 

Id.  IL,  IS8:  "Fides  qaie  ad  jualifi  cation  em  requiritar,  non  eat  HdacUt  in 
dirlnis  promisaionibaB,  led  flrmut  uuennua  ad  ea  omoia  qua  Deui  rerslarit." 
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hape  the  majority,  of  Protestants.*  It  aeenia,  at  firat  view,  lo 
be  confirmed  by  the  appliuation  of  the  first  teat,  in  that  it 
does  seem  to  exprese  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  Believe. 

But  the  moment  we  come  to  the  second  teat,  it  breaks  down. 
The  assent  of  the  intellect  to  religions  truth  does  not  necessa- 
rily involve  in  itself  Repentantie,  Holioeaa,  Love  to  God.! 

Holding  th!e  ae  the  definition  of  Faith,  good  men  are  nt 
their  wits'  end  to  vindicate  the  good  faith  of  God'a  word, 
which  promises  in  so  many  worda  that  whosoever  believetli 
ahall  not  perish,  but  shall  have  everlasting  life;  and  then, in 
the  very  face  of  this  promise — thia  broad,  unlimited  promise, 
uttered  only  on  the  aingle  condition  of  faith — declarea  that 
except  we  repent  we  ahall  all  perish,  and  that  without  holtneas 

Id,  IL,  199;  "FBtnim  aDuiimis  coosenBas  eat,  Deoeasariam  ad  JMtlflestioaciii 
•age  Gdem  dogmaticam  sea  hiatoricom,  ut  earn  Tocaot  adrerMUii" 

For  the  "coDaeaaiu  patrum"  on  tbia  point,  tbia  ataodard  Jeanit  theolc^ui 
refers  to  Ballannine,  DeJiuliJU.  lib,  1.  c  9. 

Se«  also  Roman  Catholic  theologiaaa  geocrall;. 

•  CHALuiaa,  Nol«s  od  'Hill,  210,  (Ed.  N.  T.):  "I  am  not  fond  of  adinlttbg 
in  futh  anjtbiDg  more  than  the  iotelleotual  act  ut  beliafiDg,  or  of  viewing  it  in 
any  other  light  [ban  aa  a  aimple  credence  of  tbc  trotbe  of  revelatioa,  in  oa  fir  it 
thaM  trutha  arc  or  maj  be  known  to  na." 

ll>.42e:  "Tbia  [aafing]  faith,  in  ItH  proper  elementarj  character,  ia  belief  and 
notbiog  el^,  and  the  aierciae  of  faith  is  jiut  a  beliefing  exercise.  It  it  just  a 
hoidiug  uf  the  tbinga  said  Id  tbc  goapel  U>  be  trne." 

Wilson,  John  M„  in^Uion  of  Bidgelej'e  Diiinity,  (Cartera,  N,  T.)  p.  Ii4 : 
"  Faith  or  belief,  underatand  it  as  we  ma^  and  apply  It  as  we  will,  irama  to  be 
jast  B£9ent  to  evidenae, — conntlng  true  propoeiliona  or  ilatementa  aabmitled  t» 
Uie  judgment-" 

pKAHBOH  on  the  Cread,  London,  ISSS,  p.  16;  "The  true natare  of  thsfHiibof 
a  Christian  conaiate  in  thia,  that  it  ia  an  aaaent  unto  tmtha  credible  npoD  ih* 
testimon;  of  Ood  delivered  unto  u>  in  the  writings  of  Ihaapoalleaand  propbcu," 

TiLLoraoH,  SermoooD  Heb.  zi.  S:  "Faith  ia  aperaoMiooof  the  mind conoerD- 
Ing  anything,     .     .    .    .     Ita  seat  la  the  mind— tbe  nnderataoding," 

Oabbun  od  the  Atonement,  142  :  "The  faith  of  anything  ia  neither  more  nor 
leas  tbau  the  belief  of  it ;  and  the  belief  of  anything  ia  the  eonvlctioo  that  the 
mind  ha'<  of  ita  trutb,  and  impliea  no  dieposition  about  it,  either  good  or  bad," 

\  It  ix  curious  to  see  how  the  reasoning  of  some  theolngians  on  thia  point  (al- 
lows tbe  line  of  beauty.  True  belief  nf  the  doctriaea  of  the  Oospcl  ia  aurrly  fol- 
lowed by  holineaa ;  whioh  is  prored  by  the  Uvea  of  belieTera.  A  sinful  lif* 
prorea  one  not  to  be  sincere  in  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  because  such 
belief  IS  followed  by  liolinesa.  See  Carson  on  Alnuemeni,  187-183.  and  Cbsl- 
mera,  Notes  on  Hill,  209-212, 422, 423.  We  do  not  connt  this  patent  fallacy  among 
tbe  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  onder  consideration. 
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DO  man  shall  see  tbe  Lord.  Men  are  driven  to  this  dilemma : — 
either  they  mnst  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
onlj,  repadiating  the  other  demands  of  the  Scripturee,  and 
maiutaininf;  an  antinomian  orthodox; ;  or  they  must  reject  the 
doctrine  of  justiticatioD  bj  faith  only,  and  save  the  intereste  of 
hoIineBs  by  eacrificing  the  credit  of  the  divine  promisee.  It  is 
the  latter  course  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Hoinan 
Catholic  Chnrch,  and  by  many  Protestant  theologiane,  in- 
cluding some  of  New  England  schools.*  And  it  becomes  ua, 
whenever  we  are  tempted  to  denounce  either  of  theee  for 
abandoning  the  articulu«  aiantM  vel  eadeiUit  ecolesia,  to  con- 
sider from  how  frightful  an  alternative  they  have  reacted ;  and 
serionsly  to  question  whether  it  is  not  better,  with  Rome  and 
Romanizing  -'  Kew  School "  men,  to  abandon  the  preaching 
of  faith  as  the  sole  condition  of  salvation,  rather  than,  with 
Scotchmen  and  EngliEhmen,  to  maiotnin  it  under  such  a  detini- 
tion  as  makes  faith  practically  separable  from  repentance  and 
holiness.  If  we  accept  the  Romish  definition  of  faith,  we  need 
to  supplement  it  with  the  Romish  doctrine  of  justification. 

Try  this  same  definition,  now,  by  the  fourth  of  the  tests 
which  we  have  named, — that  the  true  definition  of  faith  mnet 
describe  a  free,  voluntary  act,  such  as  all  men  may  he  exhorted 
to, — such  as  a  man  musfi  be  to  blame  for  not  perlbrming. 

*  See  VI  Admirably  frank  Atliale  in  the  CongregalioDal  Review  for  U>;,  1S68, 
from  the  pen  of  PreaidaDt  Uagoun  of  Iowa  College.  "  Either  [anbelief  or  dii- 
btiltf]  may  be  ths  leading  form  [of  Mlfishneu],  Thej  )wneuch  with  the  Jeirs. 
Tfaey  are  Dot  with  tboee  brought  up  mder  Christian  privileges ;  nor  is  it  tme  «t 
all  to  Bay  that  oabelief  Urou  the  parent  of  all  ein.  .  .  .  'Only  belieTs'  ii 
»( la/e  advitt  to  a  aiuoer  whoM  selfiihnen  h*«  Dot  cODceotrated  in  rejection  of 
Chriat.  M  tbal  of  maoy  Jswa  did."  SIS.  So  in  preaching  the  goapel  to  th« 
beitben;  "tberemaybe  found  devont  teligiotw  men  among  tbeto.  .... 
Intuchixetptionattaitt,  the  miMioDary  may  preach  to  them  'Only  believe.'  Or 
they  may  be  under  ooDvicllon  of  aio,  not  having  yet  repented,  and  need  first  to 
be  told  bow  Co  repeuL  ....  The  gospel  ....  dot*  not  fall  into  thi 
bltmdtr  and  confuiion  of  thought  of  Itlling  men.  hownvr  impenittnt,  to  eomi  lo 
Jautto  bt  accepted  and  hav>  faith."  211,  216.  "  Tbe  saving  of  the  soul  depends 
on  (m  tbiogs,  and  one  comea  before,  and  ibe  other  after,  a*  their  several  objeula 
reqaire;  repeotaoee,  antecedent ;    ....    and  faith  conseqaent"  S12. 

It  u  Impossible  to  accept  these  statements,  without  feeling  that  our  Lord  and 
hii  apostle*  were  addicted  to  a  very  reckless  and  "blundering"  way  of  promi- 
dng  lalvatioo  on  the  eole  caDditi(Hi  of  faith. 
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Cfin  the  defiiiirion  of  faith  which  decUree  it  to  be  the  assent 
of  the  underetanding  to  religioiiB  troth,  bear  this  test  %  Every 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  conflict  between  Ohristiaiiity  and 
rationalism  knows  how  perilonely  the  good  cause  Inhirg  nnder 
streaa  of  controversy  at  this  point: — how  auch  men  ae  Henry 
Brougham  *  declare  it  as  »  self-evident  proposition  that  a  man 
in  no  more  responsible  for  Ins  belief  than  he  is  for  the  color  of 
his  skin ;  and  sncli  Christian  apologists  as  Kichard  Whately 
and  Henry  Kogers  yield  the  point,  and,  in  contradiction  of  all 
the  implications  of  the  gospel  on  this  subject,  declare  it  to  be 
the  keystone  of  ethical  trnth  *'  that  all  we  are  really  respousi- 
hie  tor  is  honest  investi;;ation  and  conscientions  pursuit  of 
what  we  deem  truth."  +  Plainly,  a  mental  act  to  which  men 
cannot  be  urged  and  exhorted  and  commanded,  and  for  the 
failure  of  which  they  cannot  be  condemned,  is  not  what  the 
Bible  means  by  faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Chriet,  The  palpable 
failure  of  this  definition  of  faith  to  meet  this  scriptural  teat  is 
not  in  the  least  relieved  by  the  arbitrary  distinction  drawn  by 
Roman  Catholic  and  some  other  theologians, :[  between  faith 
as  the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  truth,  upon  authority, 
and  knowledge  as  assent  to  truth  upon  demonstration  or  evi- 
dence. Anthoritative  testimony  is  only  one  kind  of  evidence, 
and  the  action  of  the  intellect  in  receiving  truth  upon  this 
kind  of  evidence,  is  nowise  different  from  its  action  in  receiving 
truth  upon  any  other  kind  of  evidence. 

We  come  back,  now,  with  some  suspicions  in  our  mind,  to 
reexamine  the  plausible  claim  whirh  this  definition  makes,  to 
have  passed  the  first-named  test,  and  to  express  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  word  under  the  limitation  with  which  it  is 
construed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  constant  limitation  with 
which  the  word  Believe  is  qualified,  either  expressly  or  im- 
plicitly, in  connection  with  the  offer  of  salvation  in  the  gospel, 
is  this,  "  on  the  Lurd  Jesus  Christ,"  Now  wo  deny,  a*  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  lexicography  and  the  usage  of  speech,  that  the 

•  Address  Bt  hi«  ioauguratloD  aa  Provost  of  the  UiiiTcreity  of  Glopjir. 

f  "  Rea»uD  and  Faith,'  From  the  Edinburgh  Htvine.  October,  1B49.  Bfpab- 
liahrd  by  Crosby,  Nicbola.  A  Co.     p.  See. 

iPtrront,  Prielectt.  Tfaeol.,  I.,  238,  II.,  198.  Ed.  Loavaio,  1B46.  Ra^' 
ReaiOD  and  Faitb,  841,  343.     Sidgele^,  II.,  107,  note. 
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word  Believe,  in  snch  a  grammfitical  construction  with  the 
name  of  a  person,  signifies  the  absent  of  tlie  intellect  to  truth, — 
except  as  this  sense  has  been  forced  upon  it  in  the  course  of 
centnriee  of  theological  dophistication  ;  and  claim,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  obvions  and  natural  meaning  of  the  phrase 
18  something  entirely  different.  But  wo  do  not  undertuke,  at 
present,  the  details  of  a  philological  argument  on  this  question. 
The  point  on  which  we  have  just  been  insisting  is  shiningly 
illnstrated  when  we  come  to  apply  ihe  last  test  of  a  true  defi- 
nition of  faith,  to  wit,  that  it  must  correspond  with  thg 
acknowledged  examples  of  faith  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
experience  of  the  Christian  Chnrch.  What  are  these  dogmas 
to  which  all  those  who  are  saved  by  faith  have  given  intellec- 
tnal  assent,  from  the  day? of  righteoas  Abel  until  now?  They 
are  "  all  things  that  God  has  revealed  " — is  the  sweeping  state- 
■nent  of  Komish  Theology,  followed  np  by  a  catalogue  of 
them  in  detail.  But  it  evades  the  troublesome  consequences 
of  this  statement  by  the  contrivance  of  9,  fides  implicita,  which 
is  no  intellectual  assent  to  Irnth  at  all,  but  only  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  one  would  believe  if  he  had  occasion.  Our 
Protestant  writers  feel  the  difficulty  as  well,  without  so  ready 
an  escape.*  They  go  toiling  through  the  Old  Testament 
eifdeavoring  to  find  in  all  tlie  old  heroes  of  fairh  the  tenets  of 
their  own  tbeology.f  Tho  clothing  of  our  first  parents  in  skins 
is  made  to  prove  their  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice; and  the  scarlet  thread  from  Rahab's  window  is  forcei 
to  testify  to  lier  theological  soundness  on  the  necessity  of  atone- 

*  Dr.  Haekntght  would  letsm  to  know  no  other  failh,  u  a  Chrbtian  grace,  Ihan 
ifiitnimpluita.  "The  faitb."  Mya  hn,  "hj  which  men  ander  the  new  cOTenniit 
art  jnitified,  eoiuiata  in  a  linetrt  ditpoiition  to  believe  what  God  hath  made 
knovD."  Agaia,  "  faith  does  not  coDsiet  in  tlie  belief  of  particular  doctrinea,  bat 
in  each  an  earneat  deaire  to  hDov  and  to  do  the  will  of  God,  aa  leada  tliem  con- 
Kientioiuly  to  use  euch  means  a*  tliry  have  for  gaining  the  knowledge  of  his 
will,  and  for  doing  it  when  faund."  "  Abraham 'a  faith  consisted  In  an  habitual 
iitpotUiim  to  belitvimnS  obey  Ood."     Quoted  in  Carton  on  Alonemtnt.     141. 

f  It  is  curione,  bj  the  way,  and  metructive.  to  obserre  how  those  (beologiana 
who  are  fiereest  for  eilrame  atatamFnls  nf  the  divine  perfection  of  Ihe  Scriptorea 
are,  at  the  same  time,  most  tanaeioua  of  interpretations  like  these,  which  imply 
ttiBt  the  Scriptaree  are  defective  in  their  statemeol  of  the  very  essential  things  in 
thrir  histories,  and  requira  to  be  aupplemented  by  an  extensive  system  of  guess- 
■ork  nnder  "  the  analogy  of  faith," 
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ment.  But  not  even  with  each  exegeeie  ae  tbie,  is  it  poeeible 
to  ascribe  to  these  ancient  worthies,  any  more  than  to  multi- 
tudee  of  modern  sainte,  a  reception  of  aU  trne  ChHstian  doc- 
trines; when,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  aay  what 
doctrine  must  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation,  then  qneetioD" 
arise.  One  say?,  with  painful  eagernese,  "  only  the  funda- 
mental doctrines;"  and  if  any  person,  interested  in  the 
stricter  definition  of  the  condition  on  which  the  issues  of  eter- 
nity hang,  asks  for  specifications,  every  man  is  ready  with  his 
own  favorite  dogma  to  push  it  int6  the  place  of  honor.  One 
will  say,  the  articles  of  the  Nicene  Creed;*  another,  the 
Athanaeian  statement  of  the  Trinity  ;f  a  third,  who  is  styled 
by  bis  admirers  "the  Jonathan  Edwards  of  the  nineteenth 
ccntnry,"^  declares  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement, 
declaring,  in  good  round  terms,  that  *'  tlie  thing  that  a  man 
believes  for  eternal  life  is  that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  all 
believers " — and  for  nobody  else  ;  while  writers  with  whom 
we  are  more  familiar,  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  general  atone- 
ment— "  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins, — is  the  pre- 
cise object  of  saving  faitb."g  But  after  granting  to  all  these 
the  utmost  license  in  selecting  each  his  favorite  dogma  as  the 
condition  of  salvation,  we  cannot  probably  find  one  of  them 
who  will  confidently  claim  that  it  has  been  held  by  all  who 
have  been  saved  in  the  days  of  the  Bible  history  and  since. 

2.  The  second  false  definition  of  faith  is  a  modification  of 
the  first  It  holds  that  taith  is  still  the  assent  of  the  intellect 
to  truth  ;  but  that  the  faith  to  which  the  promise  of  ealvation 
is  given  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  faith,  a  peculiar  quality  or  inten- 
sity of  intellectual  assent,  to  be  distinguished  as  "saving 


*  Ses.  for  ex*mp1e,  the  platform  nf  ibe  Chrigtian  Ucian  AfsocUtion,  1BS7. 

|3ee  the"d>mnatoTj  cUoea"  of  the  Athanaiiui  creed,  ■'  Qviewupit  Ytdt': 
"  WhoBOaver  will  be  Bared,  before  all  tblo)^  it  U  oeceesary  that  he  bold  the 
catholic  faith ;  which  fsith  except  ooe  do  keep  whole  and  Dnde6]«d,  wllboat 
doabt  he  shall  perish  everlaattag^ly.  The  catholic  faitb  is  tbls ; '  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 
"  Tbi*  i«  tbe  catholic  faith,  which  except  a  man  bsliere  bithfully,  he  eannot  ha 

t  Canon  on  tbe  Atonemeot,  144. 

g  Sacramental  Sermons,  by  J.  W.  Alexander,  p.  t1%  See  also  Pntidmt 
IfagoQD,  in  Oongrtfotionat  Rnim,  May,  186S 
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fiiith."  Thna  a  very  noted  and  excellent  preacher,*  after 
stating  the  dogma  which  }ie  declares  to  be  "the  object  of 
saving  faith,"  adds  "the  man  who  believes  this  with  a  spirit- 
vol  apprekenaion  of  what  he  believes  is  a  saved  man."  Such 
artificial  limitations  to  the  simple  gospel  condition  of'  faith  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Ohriat,  are  iiaiurally  enongh  proposed  by  con- 
scientious men  who  fear  the  antinomian  consequences  of 
promiriing  salvation  simply  to  all  who  believe — with  intullec- 
taal  aseent.  They  are  intended  to  gaard  the  divine  promiBea 
&om  being  appropriated  by  evil  and  unworthy  men  to  their 
own  perdition,  by  inserting  in  the  condition  a  saving  clanse. 
But  they  are  set  aside  at  once  on  applying  to  them  the  first 
test  of  a  true  definition  of  the  faith  of  the  gospel — that  it  mast 
express  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  used,  with  no  other 
hmitation  than  that  with  which  they  are  construed  in  the 
Scriptures.  When  God  promises,  "  whosoever  believeth  shall 
be  saved,"  no  man  may  dare  to  say  that  this  does  not  mean 
whosoever  believeth,  but  "whosoever  believeth  with  a  saving 
faith,"  or  "  whosoever  believeth  with  a  spiritual  apprehension 
of  what  he  believes  " — lest  in  so  saying  he  charge  the  Faithful 
Promisor  with  a  mental  reservation  and  a  fraud. 

3.  The  third  false  definition  ot  faith  makes  it  equivalent  to 
an  unduubting  confidence  in  one's  personal  salvation  through 

*  Eav.  J.  W.  AlGxander,  D.  D,  SacrameDtal  Sermons,  p.  SSS.  Thii  implias. 
tion  that  ihere  U  nometliiag  epeciftllj  intenee,  or  olherwiw  peculiar,  io  the  con- 
TictioDs  of  truth  vhioh  conatiiiite  faith,  i*  found  iu  many  theolo^ani,  both 
Bomiih  and  Proteitant,  who  do  uot  include  it  Id  their  deSnitloDe.  The  "etrti- 
tn^  fiiei"  ia  preMOled  u  (onietbing  far  more  eertalu  theo  other  eertaiot;. 
On  thi«  dietinction  turn  eome  Important  queeldoDe  of  Tridantme  tbeology. 

A  TMt  amphsBie  ia  oommonlj  laid,  even  by  writers  who  ought  to  know  better 
on  the  eipresaton,  "  with  the  heart  man  beliereth  nnln  righteouenees."  Bo  the 
Ra».  Abel  Stevena,  LL.  D.,  in  South  Cborch  Lecture*,"  N.  Y.,  ISSB,  pp.  US 
MI:  "  ETangelical  oraaTing  faith  takes  in  tntelleotual  faith,  indeed,  but  tranaoenda 
itbycomprehendingiUfotAf  A«arf.  ,  ,  .  We  all  nndersland  what  is  meant 
bj  the  heart — it  implies  our  aEfeetione  aa  contrasted  with  our  pure  iatellection?.'' 
The  eiegete  I«  mialad  \>y  tranaferring  to  the  writinga  of  Luke  the  usage  of 
thatimeof  Fowler  and  Wella,  There  is  no  traoeio  the  Scriptures  of  our  popu. 
Isr  distinction  between  haad  and  hiatl.  In  the  New  Teatament  the  heart  means 
Ou  tnituf,  aa  diatlnguLibed  from  the  bodj  ;  and  when  the  affeotiona  and  eiDOboua 
are  to  be  speciallf  indicated,  it  is  done  (according  lo  the  phrenologj  of  those 
days)  rather  bj  the  word  avXAyxva,  miBtraDSlated  houtU. 
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faith.  Probably  there  are  very  few  who  wonld  accept  this 
<lefiniti«Ti  at  the  ]>reBent  day.  Conybeare,  indeed,  in  his 
famous  Article  on  Parties  in  the  Church  of  England,*  im- 
putes to  the  so-called  Evangelicala  of  that  body  that  thev 
insist  on  the  formala,  "I  believe  that  I  am  justified  by  faith," 
Be  expressing  the  condition  of  salvation.  But  Dr.  Pueey,  an 
equally  competent  witness,  declares,  in  speaking  of  that  same 
party,  "  I  never  met  with  any  who  held  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  justification,  that  'jnatifying  faith  is  that  whereby  a  person 
believes  himself  to  be  ju3tified."'+  But  the  admitted  fact 
that  for  nearly  a  century,  and  that  the  most  formative  and 
critical  century  in  the  history  of  Protestant  theology,  this  was 
the  generally  accepted  statement  of  Protestant  writers,  both 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist,:^  makes  it  proper  to  speak  briefly 
of  it. 

It  fails  on  every  test  of  a  true  definition. 

(1.)  It  is  in  no  sense  the  fair  and  natural  meaning  of  the 
words  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  an  arbitrary 
interpretation  forced  upon  those  words  by  a  polemic  exi- 
gency ,§ 

(2.)  It  represents  a  so-called  "  faith,"  which  in  no  wise  in- 
volves repentance  and  holiness,  but,  on  the  ciintrary,  is  the 
favorite  "faith"  of  the  most  impious  and  immoral  fanatics. 

(3.)  It  is  widely  at  variance  with  the  history  and  experience 
of  God's  church,  which  shows  us  the  most  divinely  approved 
examples  of  faith,  in  believers  who  were  sadly  burdened  with 
misgivings  concerning  their  personal  salvation. 

(4.)  But  when  we  come  to  the  final  test.  Is  it  a  free  act,  to 
which  any  man  may  be  exhorted,  and  for  failing  in  which  he 
may  be  condemned,  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  this  defini- 
tion become  so  apparent  as  to  fill  one  with  amazement  tliat  it 

•  RUniitrffh  Retime,  Oat.,  IBBS. 

f  Ei/eoicoD,  p.  IS. 

}  No  further  citation  is  ncceEsary  in  TeriflcalioD  of  this  itatement  tban  ■ 
r«farenee  lo  the  eihaaBtive  essay  of  Principal  Cunningfaam  od  "The  Refomiers 
w)d  the  Doctrine  of  AMurance,"  in  the  volume  of  hta  esiwyB  entitled  "  The  Re- 
former* and  the  Theologj  of  (he  Reform atlon."  eepedallj  od  p.  119. 

g  For  the  history  et  Ihia  dogma,  see  the  Article  above  cited  from  the  work  of 
Priadpal  Conningbam. 
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conld  ever  bare  obtnined  currency  in  the  ChristiaD  Cburch. 
To  exhort  a  man  to  this  act  of  faith,  ie  to  exhort  him  to  be 
convinced,  not  by  evidence  bnt  by  inducements  of  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  present  falsehood,  in  order  that,  through 
his  believing  it,  it  may  become  a  truth.  To  condemn  a  man 
for  unbelief,  under  this  definition,  is  to  hold  him  guilty  for 
not  believing  to  be  true  what  the  very  fact  of  hie  condemna- 
tion declares  to  have  been  false.  Tliia  definition  represents 
Christianity  as  a  cruel  Sphinx,  setting  insoluble  riddlee  to  all 
passers-by,  and  devouring  them  for  not  furnishing  impossible 
answers. 

4.  Tlie  fourth  false  definition  of  faith  describes  it  as  not 
merely  an  act  of  trust,  bnt  as  including  those  antecedent  and 
concomitant  states  of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  which  are 
commonly  summed  up  under  the  title  "  religions  experience." 
This  definition,  set  forth  in  the  following  terms  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  is  declared  by  that  representative  body  to 
be  the  accepted  theology  of  the  "  Evangelical "  Church  : 

"  Whit  ib  it  to  bhliiti  on  Cbk[*tI  ItU  to  fe«l  jour  need  of  him;  to  belL«fa 
that  he  y  able  and  irill[Dg  to  sbtg  jou,  and  to  save  yon  now ;  and  to  cut  jour- 
■clf  DareaerT«dly  on  bii  mercy,  aod  trntt  in  bim  alone  fnr  salTatioa."  * 

If,  now,  we  ask  onrsetves,  under  the  first  test  of  a  tnie  defi- 
nition of  faith,  does  this  protracted  throe-fold  process  crres- 
pond  with  the  natural,  obvious  meaning  of  tlie  words  "Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,"  as  they  were  uttered  under  the 
promise  of  salvation  to  Jews  and  heathen  alike  by  the  aalhority 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  compelled  to  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. It  is  one  thing  to  sny  that  the  emotional  experience 
and  the  intellectnal  conviction  here  described  are  implied  as 
antecedents  to  the  act  of  taith  on  Christ,  but  it  is  a  different 
and  a  very  unhappy  thing  to  teach  that  they  are  apart  of  the 
act  itself.  No  usage  of  the  word,  outside  of  theology,  can  be 
justly  alleged  in  vindication  of  this  definition. 

In  fact,  when  we  come,  next,  to  compare  it  with  the  exam- 
ples of  faith  in  the  Bible,  we  find  that  when  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  Philippian  jailer,  Acta  xvi.,  31)  the  feeling  of  need  and 
the  necessary  intellectual  conviction   are  already  present,  the 

•Tract  Dumber  BD7.    "What  la  It  to  BelteTe  on  Cbriitl" 
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demand  of  the  gospel  is  not  for  a  part  of  the  act  of  faith,  bat 
for  the  whole  of  it. 

And  60  when  we  aek,  ie  the  faith  thaB  defined  a  voluntary 
act,  to  which  all  men  may  be  exhorted  under  force  of  indnce- 
mentB  of  reward  and  penalty  and  with  the  alternative  of  per- 
sonal guilt, — the  answer  again  is  no  t  Yon  cannot  procnre  a 
certain  condition  of  the  emotions  by  offering  a  reward  for  it. 
You  cannot  produce  a  conviction  of  the  understanding  by 
threats  of  damnation.  Do  not  let ns  impute  "to  God's  wisdom 
unto  salvation,"  the  clumsy  expedients  into  which  we  fall  our- 
selvea.  God's  way  is  to  convince  the  intellect  in  the  only  way 
in  which  an  intellect  was  ever  yet  convinced,  by  reason  and 
evidence;  to  move  the  feelings,  not  by  commanding  one  to 
agitate  himself,  but  by  those  appliances  which  affect  the 
heart;  and  to  use  the  tremendous  sanctions  of  the  divine 
government  to  sway  the  free  determination  of  the  will. 

But  we  know  that  the  question  will  be  put, — "  since  these 
condirions  are  the  constant  antecedents  of  faith,  is  there,  after 
all,  any  practical  harm  in  including  them  in  the  definition  of 
it! 

We  answer,  first,  that  there  is  no  good  in  it,  of  any  kind, 
whether  practical  or  theoretical.  When  you  have  gone 
through  with  your  description  of  the  necessary  antecedents  of 
fairh,  you  come  to  an  equivalent  word — ''  trnst" — to  which  all 
these  things  are  just  as  necessarily  antecedent  as  they  are  to 
faith  :  so  that  your  definition  has  tangled  up  within  itself  an 
endless  coil, — an  infinite  series — of  antecedents,  through  which 
the  inquirer  for  salvation  would  never  make  his  way  to  the 
thing  itself,  tu  all  eternity. 

Secondly,  the  practical  harm  of  the  definition  is  this  It 
perplexes  plain  minds  by  a  complex  definition  of  a  simple  act 
It  encourages  and  jut^tifies  professed  believers  in  computing 
the  evidence  of  their  taith  by  the  intensity  of  their  pi-eliminary 
experience,  rather  than  by  their  daily  life  of  faith  and  acts  of 
faith.  It  oliscures,  while  professing  to  illuminate,  the  straight 
gate,  for  those  who  seek  it.  It  takes  away  from  the  impeni- 
tent man  the  burden  and  guilt  of  wiilfnlly  neglecting  a  simple 
duty, — to  comfort  him  with  the  complacent  feeling  that  he  fa 
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ftn  nnfortnnate  person,  not  alt^^tlier  to  blame  for  not  having 
happened  to  be  hit  by  a  religious  experience. 

We  have  spent  iimoh  time,  now,  in  the  consideratton  of 
Kime  of  the  false  definitions  of  faith.  Happilv,  the  trne  defi- 
DJtion  IB  BO  simple,  bo  exactly  and  obviously  correspondent 
with  the  conditions  to  which  we  are  limited  by  the  Scriptares, 
at>d  so  accordant  with  the  consciotisness  of  believers,  that  it 
requires  little  more  than  a  just  stRtement. 

To  BRLIEVE  IN  THE  LoEP  JeSUS  ChrIBT  18  TO  TRD8T  ONKSKLF  TO 

nof.*  Tlie  very  simplicity  of  the  act  makes  it  difBcnlt  to 
define  it  otherwise  than  thus  by  the  use  of  a  synonym.  But 
whatever  fnrther  illnstration  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  may 
bo  reqnired,  will  come,  in  the  process  of  testing  this  definition. 
(1.)  This  is  the  naturnl  and  obvions  meaning  of  the  words 
as  they  would  be  understood  by  those  to  whom  tli^  were 
preached.  Sometimes  the  word  translated  Believe  stands  in 
Boch  constrnclion  that  it  Cannot  bear  any  other  meaning:  a& 
when  it  is  said  (the  reflexive  pronoun  being  expressed,  John 
ii.  3i)  that  Jesns  did  not  intnist  himself^obx  iiciartuev 
kaurdv — to  the  Jernsalem  Jews.    But  m  general  we  may  say 


■  One  of  the  best  kod  iotmdcat  statomenla  o(  any  nf  the  systeniiitlien  oa  this 
inbject,  ii  to  ba  foand  in  the  work  of  the  Wetdeytin.  Wateon.  Tfatnrally 
enoufih.  preicbing  is  in  advance  of  theelngy  in  ihe  retam  toiVBrd  Scrip- 
tural troth ;  and  many  of  Ihe  moat  Dtefiil  preachers  of  the  pr«*ant  day  are  ex- 
plicit in  the  deflaition  of  faith  in  a  contrary  sense  from  Ibe  thrologiaos  of  theit 
o»Q  schools. 

Spargeon  riii.  S8 :  "  Hera  lies  ths  essence  of  raving  faltb,  to  rest  youraelf  for 
eternal  salvation  upon  tha  atonement  uid  righteoasneu  of  Jeeua  Christ,  to  have 
dona  once  for  all  with  al!  reliance  apnn  feelings  and  upon  doings,  and  to  trust  in 
Jesiia  Christ  and  in  what  be  did  for  your  salvation." 

N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.,  in  '■  Sooth  Church  Leoiurca,"  S.y..  1B85,  p.  178:  "Faith is 
nmpty  the  act  or  exerclsn  of  a  belplesa  being  trusting  in  one  who  ia  able  to  help. 
For  the  purposes  of  justiBcation  it  is  the  act  of  a  gallty  being,  trnitiDg  in  tbg 
righteousoess  of  another." 

Some  of  ths  moat  felicitous  atataments  concerning  the  act  and  object  of  faith 
ire  found,  as  roigbt  be  expected,  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Buahnetl.  The  growth  of 
jnn  viewi  of  the  object  o(  failb  aa  •  pebbon,  and  not  a  propoeitioo,  stands,  no 
doubt,  in  close  connection  with  the  prevailiug  direction  of  recent  tbeiilogj  to  the 
atudy  of  the  life  and  person  of  Jesua  Cbriit— the  best  "  improvement  in  theology  " 
■ince  the  Refonnation. 
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that  wherever  the  word  Believe  is  in  construction  with  the 
preposition  in  or  on,  either  expreased  or  understood,  it  lo&es 
thut  meaning  of  "intellectual  asEertt"  which  it  bears  when 
aloae,'and  acquires  the  meaning  of  trust,  or  personal  reliance, 
or  eelf-committal.  And  for  the  justice  of  this  etatement 
(having  no  space  here  for  an  induction  of  particulars)  we  refer 
to  the  Qreek  Lexicon,  to  the  Concordance  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  to  the  usage  of  the  English  language  as  well  as  of 
the  Greek. 

This  meaning  is  the  onlj  one  in  (vhich  the  word  can  be 
construed  with  its  object.  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  is  not  a 
doctrine  concerning  his  own  person;  is  not  a  theory  of  tlie 
atonement;  ie  not  a  series  of  fundamentals  in  theology;  is 
not  a  code  of  religious  truth.  And  jet  the;  who  have  mis- 
understood the  words  hdieve  on,  have  been  compelled  to  sub- 
stitute one  or  another  of  these  things  as  the  object  of  Christ- 
ian faith  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.* 

(2.)  TJie  Hct  of  Failh — of  intrusting  oneself  tor  salvation 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — includes,  not  as  a  remote  conse- 
quence but  in  itself.  Repentance,  Obedience,  Ploliness,  ani 
whatever  things  beside  are  demanded  in  the  Scriptures  as  con- 
ditions of  salvation  :  and  so  the  consistency  and  good  faith  of 
the  word  of  God  in  promising  salvation  to  "  whosoever  believ- 
etli,"  while  yet  demanding  these  other  conditions,  is  maintained. 
The  MCt  of  obedience  to  God,  when  ex|iedien»y,  or  passion,  or 
worldly  fear  are  soliciting  the  soul  to  disobedience,  is  the  Hct  of 
faith;  the  life  of  holiness  is  the  life  of  faith.  So  spake  Peter 
(1  Peter  iv.  19)  to  the  martyr  churches  of  Asia  Minor, — "  Let 
them  that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God  commit  the  keep- 
ing of  their   souls  to  him  in  wtU  doing,  as  unto  a  faiihfiU 

*  The  anDotator  of  Rid^ley's  Bod;  of  Divinitj,  in  fontradkting  tlie  text  of 
his  nnlhor,  »yB,  with'  marvrlous  unconBdouineiM  haw  direc'ly  be  U  roiilra- 
dicting  the  liinguiiga  of  tlie  Scriptur<>B ;  *■  A>  to  Cllth  being  an  '  tot  of  tnut  or  da- 
prudence  un  him  who  la  iU  object,'  Dr.  Ridgeley  U4ea  lafgaage  inconsiltant  with 
blmsulE  The  object  of  failh  U  hot  a  fir9o:<,  but  a  propotition  or  a  ■latcmrnl. 
.  .  .  .  Trust,  on  the  other  hand,  hat  reference  ent1r>-ly  to  a  p«nion.  The 
difftrence  bi-tneeo  H  and  faith,  in  hci,  1*  JDt>l.  that  the  one  haa  a  peraun  and  the 
other  haa  a  elatement  for  ite  object  The  two  are  quite  diatinet  in  their  oatarr, — 
Mth  being  an  act  of  the  undarginnding,  and  trust  au  act  uf  the  heart.    Tal  IL, 
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Cre&tor"  It  is  in  the  act  of  doing  riglit  that  they  do  make 
dioice  of  the  eafe  keeping  of  God,  rather  than  of  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked,  and  intrngt  tlieir  biiiIs — their  livee — to 
hi»  charge.  Tlie  words  are  almoet  a  translation  of  those  which 
David  ppoke  to  men  in  like  trouble,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
Fsahn:  "  Fret  not  thyself  be(«n6o  of  evil-doers;  .  .  .  ■ 
tnist  the  Litrd  and  do  right"  and  yon  will  be  taken  care  of. 
There  are  not  two  condirions  prescribed  here,  bat  one.  It  was 
IR  drdng  the  Tight  instead  of  the  wrong,  that  one  pnt  liinic^if, 
stonev,  in  peril  from  evil-doers,  and  in  charge  with  tlie  Lord. 
So  in  the  great  classical  instance  of  faith,  which  is  the  example, 
illaetration,  and  specimen  of  faith  to  all  generations — the  case 
of  Abraham — what  was  that  faith  which  was  connted  to  him 
for  ri(;hteoHsnese?  It  is  written  (Gen,  xv.  6)  "he  believed  in 
Jehovah  " — literally,  he  rested  npnn  him,  or  more  exactly,  per- 
haps, he  C'luxed  something  to  rest  upon  him,  or  JfuUt  upon  liim 
[Hiphil  Wn-^  r'?«'^]-  Not  merely  that  he  thotight  probable 
or  certain  that  the  promise  wonid  come  trne,  bnt  X\\Ath%  veniur- . 
ed  himself  upon  God,  So  he  commilted  himself  to  God  when 
by  faith  he  gat  himself  out  of  his  country,  and  from  hia 
kindred  and  from  his  father's  honse,  and  went  out  not  know- 
ing whither  lie  went.  So  he  ventured  all  upon  God  when 
that  inexplicable  sammons  came,  obedience  to  which  was  the 
highest  act  of  trust.  He  ventured  npon  God  when,  in  the 
early  dawn,  he  went  foith  to  cleave  the  wood  for  the  burnt 
ofFfring;  and  all  that  weary  three  days'  journey  to  Moriah,  at 
every  step  ho  rested  all  his  weight  on  God.  So  when  he 
neared  the  j'lnmey's  end,  and  climbed  the  mountain  sido  with 
Isaac,  bearing  the  fire  and  the  knife,  his  faith  was  not  the  con- 
viction of  his  mind  what  God  would  do  ;  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  his  min<i  what  Ad  would  do  ;  it  was,  moment  by  nioment, 
what  he  did.  Even  then  he  might  have  faltered  in  his  act,  and 
having  ventured  thus  far  upon  God,  he  might  havo  failud  to 
venture  all,  and  his  laith  would  then  have  been  an  imperfect, 
an  unfinished  faith, — a  purpose  to  trust  Qod  wholly,  but  a  pur- 
pose unfulfilled.  But  he  did  not  falter.  Having  trusted  in 
God,  lie  trusted  him  to  the  end.  He  stretched  forth  his  liaiid 
to  slay  his  son.  In  that  supreme  act,  he  east  forth  upon  God's 
hands  the  treasure  of  his  heart,  the  hope  of  hia  race,  the  token 
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and  earnest  of  God's  promise, — he  flnng  himself,  with  his  whole 
weight,  on  God's  almightineea  and  faithfulness  and  love.  In 
that  act  his  faith  became  an  actnal  thing, — it  whs  "  made  per- 
fecr,— and  the  Scriptnre  was  fulfilled  which  Baith,  '  he  trnsted 
in  Jehovah,  and  it  was  connted  to  him  for  righfeonsne^s.'" 
Yon  eee,  then,  that  it  is  by  works— by  the  aoi  of  faith— that  a 
man  is  justified,  and  not  by  a  faith  that  doea  not  act,— which 
IB  not  fflith,  but  only  the  dead  coqjse  or  effigy  of  faith.* 

(3.)  This  principle  of  a  personal  trnet  in  God  is  the  one 
common  principle  which  we  find  through  all  the  catalogue  of 
trne  believers  commenced  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  stretching  from  antedilnvian 
Enoch  and  Abel  down  through  apea  of  light  or  of  barbarism 
to  the  latest  of  those  who,  in  the  kingdom  of  ChriBt,  have 
obtained  a  good  report  thmngli  faith.  It  is  the  tie  which  binds 
in ro  one  the  practical  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of 

*  Fnr  a  foil  cinnideration.  in  this  Mnra*.  bf  the  raitli  of  Abrahkin,  see  "  Chriit- 
Un  Fnith.  it*  Notnre,  Ohjxet.  Oausei.  &nd  Eff«ct«;  by  Jaha  H.  Ondwin." 
Loniinn:  IBSS.  pp.  S9- ST.  'niin  )ndTcinus  trektis*  szhiblta  (be  necesuij  MO- 
D«ct<on  bet«geti  Chrislinn  Faith,  or  Tnut.  and  holineaa  of  lifte,  aa  f 'llows : 

"Tbe  t»nn  Tnwt  eiprearaa  a  miire  complex  condition  of  mind  [thao  belief]. 
It  mny,  like  Ixlirf.  have  rexprpl  to  propn«ltioag,  partona,  and  factii ;  hot  wh'r>T*r 
there  ia  an  ezereiae  of  tmnt,  there  ia  notonly  aome  truth  to  be  beliered,  there  it 
•Ido  goiqe  Kond  to  be  deaired.  and  Rome  courve  to  be  choeen.  We  may  belien, 
when  vhat  we  brliere  haa  no  poaaible  conneetioo  with  oar  cooduet.  If  there  be 
Bofflcipnt  eviifence  of  truth  and  renKtj,  there  ia  all  that  ia  neceMary  for  Belief' 
Btit  we  cannot  (rtcf  a  pmpoaition,  peraoo,  or  fad.  unleiie  they  are  aome  way  or 
other  connected  with  onr  choice.  There  mnat  Im  aome  ill  to  be  removed  or 
■Toldpd.  Hime  good  to  be  preserved  or  attained;  and  for  Iheaa  ends  there  mntt 
be  somethlne  to  be  done  or  not  done.  There  mnat  he  aome  occaaion  for  theexer- 
ctie  of  choice,  or  thpre  can  be  noTroat,  We  Mi'sra  that  X*nee  invaded  Greece, 
and  that  th<>  nrbite  nf  the  plnneta  are  elliptical ;  bat  we  cannot  tmil  to  Ihcae  pro- 
po«ltion«.  because  there  \n  nothing  to  be  dcaired  or  cfaoeen  in  eonaeqaenoe  of  onr 
belief  of  their  troth.  We  may  Mum  that  a  phyatdan  ia  able  to  remove  aioi- 
ntm ;  bnt  we  cannot  Iruxf  him.  nnleaa  we.  or  aome  for  whom  we  have  to  aot. 
need  to  be  reetor»1  to  heahh.  We  may  believe  that  a  plank  ia  atrongenoDEh  to 
bear  oar  weight,  or  nboat  large  enongh  to  convey  aeaafelj  acrow  a  atream  ;  bnt 
we  cannot  tn»f  to  tbem  aaleM  we  have  oceaeion  to  ase  them ;  sad  «*  tnuf  lo 
thtm  b^  urittg  Ihmt.  ....  There  may  be  Belief,  and  no  desire  or  choice: 
and  if  theae  exiat.  they  are  diatinct  from  belief  or  conaequant  to  it.  Bat  there 
cannot  be  Truat  without  choice,  nor  ahoice  withoat  aome  kitid  of  deaire;  nilii 
ehoiee  >•  «ol  diilinet  from  iht  trufl "    Pp.  9,  10. 
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the  New.  Only  tnra  to  the  English  concordance  and  yoa 
will  be  Bstiefied.  The  word  tnui,  in  the  Old  Teetanient, 
occnre  two  linndred  and  twDutj-five  times, — it  is  the  nynonym 
of  (liety,  holiness,  acceptableness  with  God,*  In  the  Kew  Tes- 
tament it  alinnet  disappears  from  use.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
the  word  Faith  is  foand  bnt  twice,  and  Bdiem,  perhaps,  two 
score  times.  In  the  New  Testament  they  are  nsed  nearly 
seven  hundred  times,  and  stand  as  the  synonyms  of  all  holi- 
ness. This  is  not  because  Qod  has  changed,  or  altered  the 
conditions  of  his  favor ;  bnt  because  we  in  our  translations 
have  changed  from  one  word  to  another;  and,  unhappily,  in 
changing  the  word  have  commonly  let  slip  the  meaninif. 

This  one  principle  of  common  trust  in  a  common  Savionr  is 
that  which  at  this  day,  tn  every  land,  penetrating  throngh  the 
walls  of  sect  and  the  divisions  of  opinion  and  the  variations  of 
religious  experience,  bnits  together  all  trne  believers  into  the 
unity  of  that  one  Holy  Catholic  Ohnrch,  which  is  the  cora- 
manion  of  saints. 

(4.)  Finally,  the  condition  of  salvation,  thns  defined,  is  a 
voluntary  act,  and  therefore  a  just  condition,  a  praettcHble 
condition  for  every  man,  for  every  child.  Demanding  this, 
Ood  is  no  longer  presented  to  the  worlj  as  one  who  would  fain 
bribe  or  terrify  the  hnman  intellect  into  a  partial  or  biased 
decision  of  questions  of  evidence ;  nor  aa  one  who  would  ex- 
tort the  instantaneous  exercise  of  emotions  over  which  he  has 
given  no  immediate  control ;  but  only  as  the  stern  enforcer, 
and  the  infinite  rewarder  of  every  man's  simple  duty  towards 
a  faithful  Creator. 

Have  yon  never  felt  the  point  of  that  scoff  against  modern 
Christianity,  that  instead  of  teaching  men  that  they  mnst  "  be 

•  The  Hebrev  wordt  which  »re  iMually  rmplnjed  to  denote /nitA.  Inat.  eonjl. 
dnitt,  Tilianee,  are  from  these  four;  I.  fOM ;  S.  TtOI ;  i.  !7Dn  ;  4.  ^710-  0 
tlwH,  the  primary  meaniDg*,  ■■  sUted  bj  Oeaenin*,  are — 1.  to  lupport ;  %  to  lie 
down ;  S.  to  flee ;  4.  to  lean  on.  Id  the  Septaagint,  mertbu  \t  oommoni  j  nwd 
far  the  flril,  aod  nhroSa  forlhe  oth«n.  Thej  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  thei' 
■I'gniGcatioo  more  Iban  the  four  Enj^lish  vorda ;  agrseing  in  thia,  that  ail,  in  com- 
mon uMge,  denote  more  than  belief"  See  God  via  on  Cbriatian  Faiih,  Appendix, 
p.  S2S. 
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converted  and  become  as  little  children,"  it  has  taken  to  teach- 
ing little  children  that  they  must  be  converted  and  become 
like  grown  people?  ThiB  scoff  Inaee  its  point,  when  the  faith 
which  yon  preach  is  the  child's  own  faith,  the  leanino;  of  tlie 
weaker  on  the  stronger,  of  the  foolish  on  the  All  wise,  of  the 
sinful  on  the  Infinitely  Merciful,  of  the  wavering  on  him  that 
is  Faithful  and  Trne : — the  faith  to  which  the  wise  and  mighty 
find  it  hard  to  bow  themselves,  but  which  suffers  little  children 
to  come  unto  the  Lord,  and  in  tho  mouths  of  bahes  and  snck- 
linge  doth  perfect  Ms  praise.  Salvation  by  this  faith  is  a  salva- 
tion for  every  man.  When  the  mind  is  weak  and  ill-instructed 
and  cannot  "understand  all  inyeteriee  and  all  knowledge,"  it 
can  yet  trust,  and  so  be  saved.  When  evil  habits  have  seized 
and  bound  one,  and  imperions  passions  do  so  dominate  above 
tho  will  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  successful  struggle  against 
them, — when  life  is  shortening  up  moment  by  moment,  and 
the  issues  of  eternity  are  compressed  within  the  compass  of  an 
hour, — when  the  sick  and  bewildered  brain  swims,  and  the  in- 
tellect Btaggers  in  the  vain  effort  to  grasp  new  thouglits  and 
arguments, — then  this  gospel,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jeans 
Christ  and  thou  shall  he  saved  " — •'  Foarnot;  only  believe" — 
comes  to  us,  to  every  nyin,  bringing  great  salvation.  Having 
this  promise,  in  the  utmost  conscious  weakness,  and  ignorance, 
and  sinfulness,  one  can  rest  confident  in  the  arms  of  Him  who 
is  made  to  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanclification. 
Having  this,  the  frightened  si^ul  that  is  shndderir^  on  the  giddy 
verge  of  eternity  may  compose  itself  to  perfect  peace,  and,  uq- 
perplexed  with  difficult  and  painful  thoughts,  may  lean  tiie 
aching  bead  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lord, 

"  Aud  brMthe  it*  life  ont  iweetlj  there." 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  so  great  salvation,  accessible  to  every 
creature!     How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  it? 

Only  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said.  Some  are  ready,  per- 
haps, to  complain  of  us  for  taking  so  much  space  in  the  need- 
less demonstration  of  what  no  one  doubts.  But  so  long  as  tlie 
Scriptural  definition  of  faith  continues  to  be  dropped  out  of 
the  standard  dictionaries  of  our  language ;   so  long  as  the 
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ieciilar  error  on  this  point  continues  to  be  imbedded  in  the 
traditionn  and  formularies  of  Cliristian  olmrchea,  eo  long  it 
cannot  be  needleee  to  enforce  the  trath  with  line  on  line  and 
precept  npon  precept. 

For — [wnder  it  well — if  this  doctrine  of  faith  is  right,  tlie 
a«age  of  Congregational  churcheB  concerning  what  they  call 
"Confessions  of  Faith  "  is  all  weokq.  The  very  name  of 
tliese  documents  is  a  misnomer.  They  are  not  "  Confessions 
of  Faith  "  bnt  Articles  of  Doctrine.  Sprung  from  that  false 
theology  whioh  held  faiih  and  orthodoxy  to  be  the  same,  they 
tend  to  perpetnate  it ;  and  to  rodnce  tlie  thonghtfnl  men  of 
our  own  day  to  the  sad  alternative  which  divided  the  theolo- 
giHiis  of  Lnther's  time — the  cluiice  between  the  peril  of  anti- 
nomianisni,  and  the  rejection  of  jnatification  by  faith.  They 
warn  away  from  the  very  threshold  of  oar  chnrch-fellowship 
tboee  thoa^htful  believers  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
vcry^onBcientionsneBs  of  opinion  makes  them  hesitate  at  swear- 
ing in  the  words  of  human  masters;  while  they  offer  no 
obstacle  to  the  approach  of  those  who  hold  an  orthodoxy  with- 
ont  faith;  and  of  those  unthinking  novices,  who  solemnly 
and  publicly,  and  calling  God  to  witness,  profess  to  believe 
tlie  traditionary  tenets  of  their  sect,  without  knowiog  the 
arguments  with  which  they  are  either  gainsaid  or  defended. 

The  restoring  of  faith  to  its  proper  place  in  our  conceptions, 
wi.iild,  let  ns  hope,  do  something  to  restore  sound  docirine  to 
its  proper  dignity.  It  is  a  lamentable,  bnt  a  moat  natural  re- 
action from  that  use  of  doctrine  by  which  it  has  been  set  up  as 
the  test  of  church  fellowship  and  the  condition  of  salvation,  to 
tliose  silly  sneers  at  sound  and  sober  theology,  which  dis&gure 
Bomc  of  the  moat  popular  and  eloquent  Christian  teaching  of 
the  day.  For  very  conscience'  sake,  because,  forsooth,  we  must 
tise  our  summaries  of  doctrine  a^  a  ritual  for  the  induction  of 
members  into  our  churches,  we  have  been  compelled  to  cut 
tltem  down  to  the  most  meagre  and  diplomatic  statements,  which 
any  Christian  might  hold,  and  yet  to  confess,  when  we  have 
dime  all,  that  there  are  some  Christians  that  do  not  hold  them. 
If  we  could  bnt  have  Confessions  of  Faith  that  should  read 
like  those  of  ancient  times,  ''/  believe  on"  instead  of  "tw 
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hdieve  thai,  y"*  then  we  might  expect  a  freer  use  of  popnisr 
statements  of  doctrine  that  sbonld  preaent  the  truth  of  ChriBt 
without  trimming,  and  retrenchment,  and  diplomatic  double 
meaning. 

*  Tha  sCrunture  of  "  (ha  Catlwlia  areedi "  is  hiatoria^ly  Bigaifliiaat.  In  tli« 
Apoitlee'  and  Nioena  Creedi,  thera  are  ooly  three  ArUole*  of  Faith :  "  I  Miat 
on  Che  Father;"  "7  Mmiw  on  the  9on  ;"  "/ Mtna  cm  the  Holj  Ohost"  Th*a 
follov  certsia  thing!  which  the  Christian  "  belieres."  "confeMM,"  and  "a- 
paoU."  From  time  to  time,  m  the  laahioo  of  daalio^  with  diaaidania  by  anatha- 
ma  instead  of  argamant  grew  in  favor,  item  after  it«m  was  iniertad  parenlheti- 
oallj  aader  the  Mcond  and  third  articlas  of  faith,  bj  wbioh  to  entrap  hereticain 
the  act  of  canfaaiing  their  futh.  By  and  by,  »hea  the  parentheses  had  outgrown 
the  creed,  the  Alhanaaian  method  was  adopted — "  these  dogmas  arc  the  Cbristitn 
bXQx;  hold  thcmor  be  damned" — a  msthod  which  is  more  or  less  iUnatrated  in 
the  CoufeuioDS  of  the  ReformaUon  and  of  modern  Congregational  and  N«v 
School  Praabyterian  Churohea,  but  wbioh  reaches  ita  perfection  Id  the  doctrinil 
decrees  of  the  Conndl  of  Trent. 

This  diatinctloo  tn  the  longnagc  of  the  earl;  creeds,  in  the  use  of  in  ha. 
fore  Deum.  but  not  before  Bcelfiim,  \a  noted  b;  Oalvin  {lH$t.  IV.  i  §  S).  a"  Idao 
ertdtrt  in  Deum  nos  teslaEanr,  quod  et  in  ipanm  at  ventcem  animus  noBtar  se  le- 
cUnat,  et  fiducia  nostra  in  ippo  aeqnieacit;  quod  in  SeehnaiK  non  ito  oooTenlret 
quemadmodam  neo  in  rtraUiionem  pecoatorum,  ant  carnia  ramrreclioncm."  He 
refers  to  Augustins  and  other  earl;  aathors  who  give  the  aacne  aense. 

The  same  aeoae  waa  innated  on  tn  the  early  Waldao^an  oatechiem,  long  bebre 
the  KeformatioD.    "A  dead  faith  is,  to  believe  that  there  ia  a  Ood,  aodtobeliera 
those  things  which  relate  to  Ood,  and  not  believe  in  him." 
"  Qtt.  Dost  thon  believe  in  the  Holy  Catbolio  Church  1" 
Atu.  No ;  for  it  is  a  creature ;  but  I  believe  there  ia  one," 
[<)uoted  in  Milner'a  Church  History,  Century  XUL,  Chap.  iiL] 
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AsncLB  in.— YALE  COLLEGE   AND  THE  LATE  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  ALUMNI  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Tide  CoUeg«  in  18b8.  Som«  Statemstitg  respecting  the  late 
progreaa  and  present  condition  qf  the  various  Dtpa/rtTnenit 
of  the  Univereity,  for  the  information  of  iUi  Graduates, 
Friends,  and  Benefactors.  Prepared  by  the  Executive 
Cominittee  of  tbe  Society  of  the  Alnmni.  New  Havea: 
1868. 

Reports  of  the  Meeting  (>f  the  Yale  Alumni  Aasooiaiion  of 
Nea  York,  held  on  the  2dih  of  January,  1«69.  N  ew  York 
'Hmea,  and  Tribune,  of  Jao.  30, 1869. 

Thb  gradaates  of  Yale  Collef^,  who  reside  ia  eeveral  of  our 
larger  cities,  and  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  have  re- 
cently formed  a  number  of  "Alumni  Aaeociations "  tor  the 
pnrpose  of  keeping  alive  and  perpetuating  their  interest  in  one 
Another  and  in  the  College.  In  Boston  and  Philadelphia  at 
the  east;  and  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  at  tlie  west,  these  aa- 
sociatioDS  have  held  annual  meetings  tor  two  or  three  years 
paat,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  cultivation  of 
mutual  acquaintance  and  good  feeling.  On  the  2tfth  of  Jan- 
oary  of  the  present  year,  the  Alumui  in  New  York  assembled, 
for  thetirst  time,  at  a  public  dinner,  and,  under  very  favor- 
able circumstances,  inaugurated  their  association,  which  is  to 
be,  of  course,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  nearness 
of  New  Haven  to  the  city  ot  New  York,  and  the  abundant 
openings,  which  are  found  in  that  city,  for  young  men  entering 
every  department  of  professional  or  business  lile,  have  led  large 
nnmberEof  Yale  graduates,  for  many  years  past,  to  establish  them- 
selves there.  Every  class,  indeed,  as  it  leaves  the  Coll^^,  sends 
many  of  its  members  to  represent  it  in  the  metrotwlis,  and  the 
tendency  thitherward  increases  continually  and  rapidly.  It  is 
said  tliat,  already,  about  live  hundred  may  be  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Association.    The  assembling  together 
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of  81)  large  a  body  of  liberally  educated  men,  who,  liowever  . 
widely  separated  they  may  be  in  their  present  employments, 
are  yet  all  bonnd  together  by  common  sympathies  and  mcrao- 
ries  rnnning  back  into  the  past,  is  an  event  of  no  little  inter- 
est in  itself.  But  when  we  think  of  the  relations  which  they 
snstain  to  the  University  where  they  received  their  edacation, 
and  of  the  good  which  they  may  be  led  to  do  in  its  behalf  as 
their  affection  for  it  is  quickened  and  strengthened,  their  meet- 
ing gathers  around  itself  an  interest  of  another  sort.  These 
gentlemen  are  in  one  of  the  great  centres  of  commercial  life. 
Many  of  them  are  men  of  prominence  and  reputation,  who 
may  not  only  bear  witness,  by  the  very  position  which  they 
hold,  of  the  excellence  of  the  College  from  which  they  came, 
but  also  may,  thiongh  their  influence  upon  others,  help  the 
College,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  many  ways.  Many  of 
them,  also,  have  already  acquired  or  are  now  rapidly  acqnir 
ing  wealth,  and  the  spirit  of  generosity  awakened  in  them  may 
lead  to  most  happy  results  in  coming  time.  We  are  glad, 
then,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  institn- 
tiun  which  we  all  love,  that  any  means  have  been  devised,  in 
these  recent  years,  to  bring  together  the  gradnatee,  and  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  belong  to  Yale  College. 

The  late  meeting  in  New  Tork  was  attended  by  about  two 
hnndi-ed  and  filty  persons,  including,  in  addition  to  a  large 
company  of  graduates  residing  in  the  city,  a  few  of  the  promi- 
nent bt^nefactors  of  the  College  and  the  President,  together 
with  eleven  of  tlie  Professors,  who,  in  response  to  a  cordial  in- 
vitation, had  gone  from  New  Haven  in  order  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  President  was  received  with, marks  of  esteem  and 
affection,  which  were  unmistakable  and  universal,  and  which 
to  those  who  are  daily  witnesses  of  the  faithful  and  disinter- 
ested spirit  in  which  his  great  abilities  and  acqoirements  are 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  College,  must  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying.  The  greatest  good  feeling  and  en- 
thusiasm prevailed,  and  the  words  of  the  varions  speakers,  bo 
far  as  allusion  was  made  to  the  College,  were  words  of  warm 
interest  in  their  Alma  Mater.  The  meeting  differed,  however, 
from  others  which  have  been  held  elsewhere  in  one  important 
respect — namely,  in   that  reporters  for  the  Press  were  present, 
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who,  on  the  followinj;  morning,  gave  to  the  pnbUc  mnch  of 
what  had  been  said.  Theee  reported  remarks  of  different  per- 
eone  have  since  led  to  conaiderable  discneeion,  both  among  the 
gntdnales  and  in  other  quarters;  and,  ae  the;  referred  to  enb- 
jects  of  importance  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  College,  it  is  a 
matter  of  mach  moment  that  the  queBtione  shontd  be  properly 
nnderstood.  DienoBBion,  in  itself,  is  not  an  evil.  It  is  only 
when  it  proceeds  on  mistaken  gronnds,  or  involves  eeriona  un- 
founded complaints,  or  betrays  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  that  it  becomes  an  injnry  to  the  cause 
which  it  is  professedly  designed  to  aid.  That  the  great  body 
of  the  graduatee  of  Yale  have  anything  at  heart,  in  their  feel- 
ing toward  the  College,  but  the  warmest  affection  and  the  most 
esmeet  desires  for  its  good,  we  do  not  believe.  The  exceptions 
are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found.  With  equal  confidence 
we  believe,  that  the  greater  portion  of  ihem  meet  everysnbject 
connected  with  the  inBtitntion  with  ae  mnch  freedom  from 
prejudice  and  as  much  candor,  as  they  have  in  their  consider- 
ation of  any  Bnbjcct  whatever.  But  we  believe  there  are  eno- 
neons  views  in  the  minda  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  both 
within  and  witliont  the  circle  of  the  Alnmni,  which,  in  some 
cases,  are  diligently  spread  abroad,  and,  in  general,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  hastily  accepted  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  for  the 
highest  interests  of  the  institution,  that,  when  theee  snbjects 
are  forced  upon  us  as  they  now  are,  they  should  be  carefully 
cleared  of  all  such  erroneous  views.  Sometimes  such  views 
arise  from  that  want  of  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  facta, 
which  is  always  and  necessarily  found,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, among  those  who  are  not  daily  familiar  with  them. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  mistaken  notions  on  the  general 
Bobject  of  education,  or  are  the  result  of  a  too  ready  yielding 
to  w^at  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Bat,  whatever  may  be 
their  origin,  they  are  still  errors  and  are  injurions,  and,  as 
aiieh,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  We  propose,  in  the  pres- 
ent Article,  to  refer  to  those  topics  which  were  suggested  at 
the  meeting  at  New  York,  in  connection  with  one  or  two 
othem,  and  to  aek  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  things 
which  we  deem  of  importance  in  the  consideration  of  them. 
TOT.  xxvin.  18 
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I.  Peoposed  Chanqr  m  tbe  Coepobatiok. 
The  first  of  these  points  has  reference  to  a  change  in  the 
Corporation  of  the  College,  suggested  by  President  Woolaey. 
This  change  involves  ihe  removal  from  that  body  of  the  six 
members  cf  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  who  now 
have  a  place  in  it  by  virtne  of  the  office  which  they  hold,  and 
the  appointment  of  an  equal  number  of  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege, who  shall  retain  their  position  for  at  least  six  or  eight 
years.  It  is  said,  that  long  experience  shows  that  the  State 
Senators  do  not  attend  the  meeiings  of  the  board  with  any 
regularity,  and  as  they  seldom  enter  tlic  Senate  for  more  than  a 
single  year,  owing  to  the  firmly -established  principle  of  rota- 
tion in  office,  and  to  other  reasons  which  it  is  not  important  to 
mention,  they  are  not  able  to  become  acquainted  cither  with 
their  own  duties,  as  members  of  (he  Corporation,  or  with  tbe 
condition  or  wants  of  the  College.  These  gentlemen,  thus,  are 
of  little  benefit  to  the  institution.  They  cannot  serve  its  inte^ 
eats,  in  any  considerhble  degree,  if  tliey  would.  They  become, 
of  necessity,  scarcely  more  than  nominal  members,  and  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  devolving  upon  the  board  are  left 
to  their  associates,  who  are  permanently  in  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  places  were  supplied  by  as  many  persona,  selected 
from  among  the  graduates,  who  should  be  chosen  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  should  be  reeligible  after  that  terra  had  expired, 
there  would  be  a  reasonable  hope  of  advantage  both  from  their 
deep  interest  in  the  College  where  their  education  had  been 
received,  and  from  their  trained  judgment  on  all  questions  of 
importance  to  its  continued  prosperity.  They  would  be  punc- 
tual and  regular  in  their  attendance.  They  would  have  views 
"  at  once'  enlightened  and  conservative."  They  would  be  ear- 
nest in  devising  and  iu  carrying  out  all  good  measure^  and 
would  be  in  every  way  "  a  new  strength  to  their  Alma  Mater." 
The  plan,  with  its  advantages,  as  thus  set  forth,  was  first  pre- 
sented to  pnblic  notice  in  an  Article  in  the  New  Englandtr, 
in  Oct.,  1 866,  and  seems  to  have  been  suggested  tn  tbe  mind  of  its 
distinguished  anthor  by  a  somewhat  similar  change  then  lately 
introduced  at  Harvard  D  niversity.  Its  renewed  presentation,  at 
the  late  meeting  of  which  we  now  speak,  shows  that  the  reflec- 
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tion  which  he  has  given  to  it  since  that  time  hue  not  altered 
hie  riew  of  ite  advisableness  and  pracHcabilit;.  Adv  sugges- 
tion on  a  subject  connected  with  the  interests  ot  the  College, 
which  comes  from  snch  a  sonrce,  will,  of  conrse,  be  received 
with  most  respectful  consideration.  Its  author  has  been 
familiar,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with  its  governing  Board 
as  President  of  the  College,  and,  for  s  mnch  longer  period,  he 
has  known  its  interior  life,  and  studied  its  wants.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  known  by  all  actjiiainted  with  the  institution 
to  be  one  who  rarely,  and  only  in  the  exercise  of  his  most  ma- 
tured judgment,  brings  forward  [proposals  of  this  character 
affecting  its  vital  interests.  It  will  be  interesting,  therefoi-e, 
to  notice  the  reason,  and,  so  far  as  he  has  ever  given  any  in- 
timation, the  only  reason,  which  has  indnced  President  Wool- 
sey  to  think  of  this  change; — and,  in  connection  with  this 
point,  some  general  considerations  which  have  a  bearing  npon 
the  subject  may  be  appropriately  presented. 

The  sole  reason,  then,  which  has  led  to  his  saggestion  of  tlie 
change  now  proposed,  is  the  one  we  have  mentioned — namely, 
the  fact  that  grsdnates  of  the  College,  as  members  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  might  be  expected  to  be  more  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare, and  more  qnalified  to  do  it  good  in  an  intelligent  way, 
than  those  who,  in  the  chances  cf  political  life,  become,  for  a 
single  year,  members  of  the  State  Senate.  We  do  not  speak 
in  his  behalf,  or  with  any  knowledge  of  his  views,  beyond 
what  is  conveyed  in  hia  pnblished  remarks  on  the  enbject,  but 
we  think  all  jndicious  persons,  whose  attention  is  turned  to 
this  matter,  will  be  impressed  by  this  fact,  and  will  find  in  it  a 
conclusive  answer  to  much  that  has  been  inconaiderately  said 
by  certain  advocates  of  the  new  arrangement. 

We  propose  to  notice,  briefly,  a  few  points  which  some  per- 
sons, who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  are 
disposed  to  urge.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  College 
is  nnfortunately  in  i/ie  hands  of  a  few  Connecticut  ministers 
Sometimes  the  word  "  Puritanical "  is  added,  in  order  to  give 
a  rhetorical  emphasis  to  the  expression.  Since  the  year  1792, 
this  has  not  been  the  fact,  so  far  as  the  constitniinn  of  the 
Board  is  concerned.  There  tiave  been  eight  lay  members  and 
ten  clerical  members,  and  for  years  past — to  say  nothing  of  the 
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BIX  Senators — the  Governor  and  Lieatennnt  Governor  of  the 
Stflte  have  been  active,  efficient,  and  valnable  personG  to  the 
Collejze.  If  the  lay  inembere  attend  the  meetings,  they  have 
tlie  Bfttne  voice  as  their  clerical  asaociatos,  and  if  they  do  not 
attend,  the  clerical  niembere,  as  reasonable  men,  are  intlti- 
enced,  in  proper  meaenre,  by  the  views  and  jndftment  of  that 
body  of  persona  who  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
College  as  its  Facnltj  of  Instrnction.  That  they  are  Con- 
necticnt  ministen  ia  no  more  objectionable — and,  for  an  ob- 
vious reason,  far  less  so — than  if  they  were  Pennsylvania  min- 
iBters.  That  they  are  pDritanical  ministers  is  a  mere  charge 
appealing  to  the  baser  passions  of  men,  and  is  nnwortliyof 
notice.  That  they  are  ministers  is  a  fact.  And  why  should 
they  not  bet  The  Colleges  of  onr  conntry— certainly  those  of 
Ifew  England — were  originally  designed  to  be  both  literary  and 
religions  institntions — places  where  trne  learning  conld  be 
gained,  and  where  all  who  entered  thetn  might  be  pointed  to 
Christianity  and  to  God.  That  they  have  been  kept  so  has 
been  the  glory  of  New  England  in  the  past,  and,  when  they 
cease  to  have  both  these  characters,  they  had  better  be  snuk  in 
the  ocean  than  remain  to  curse  the  country.  But  what  class  of 
men  is  there  in  the  community  who  have  been  in  all  the  past, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  will  be  in  all  the  futnre,  more  eafe 
guardians  of  these  two  interests  together  than  Chrisliao  niin- 
iaters  %  By  the  very  necessities  of  their  profession,  they  are 
compelled  to  be  better  educated  men  than  the  majority  of 
those  aronnd  them.  They  learn  more  tboronghly  than  most 
other  persons  to  appreciate  the  value  of  scholarship  and  sonnd 
learning,  and,  in  almost  every  place,  they  are,  by  the  sponta- 
neous choice  of  their  fellow-citizens,  placed  among  the  number 
of  those  who  care  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  people. 
Who  can  doubt,  that^-on  the  grounds  which  are  connected 
with  learning  only — >they  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  direction 
of  all  such  pnblic  institutions)  And  when  we  add  to  these 
interests  thoss  of  the  Christian  religion,  who  can  donbt  that  a 
College  is  SHfer  for  all  time  if  at  least  one-half  its  governing  Board 
are  members  of  this  honored  profession  \  But  jnst  this  is  the 
constitution  of  that  Board  which  controls  the  affairs  of  Tale 
College.    The  reformers  of  the  day  who  wonld  exclude  these 
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miDietera  altof^ther,  as  some  of  them  openly  iatimate  that 
the;  would,  are  no  wise  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  learning 
consecrated  by  religion ;  and,  we  may  add,  they  biirdly  under- 
stand the  tme  interests  of  the  fonner  better  than  those  of  the 
latter.  But  it  is  said,  that  ministers  are  likely  to  be  slow  or 
behind  the  age.  Some  of  them  are  so,  do  doubt,  but  bo  are 
some  lawyers  and  a  good  many  other  laymen ; — and  that 
miniBtere,  as  a  class,  aru  behind  the  age,  and  are  not  as  reudy 
for  every  wise  progressive  step,  in  morale  or  education,  ae  any 
class  of  men,  is  a  charge  which  all  the  recent  history  of  New 
England  disproves,  and  which  the  discnssions  of  the  great 
questions  of  reform  which  have  lately  f^ptated  the  country 
ought  forever  to  silence.  It  is  said,  however,  that  learning 
and  religion  are  not  all  that  a  College  needs ; — it  needs  money 
also,  and  ministers  know  nothing  about  money.  Wealthy  and 
lai^minded  laymen  are  necessary  for  financial  management. 
Our  only  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  the  history  of  Yale 
College  proves  the  opposite.  Tlie  statement  of  President 
Woolsey,  made  at  Boston  and  repeated  in  New  York,  speaks 
volumes  on  this  point.  He  says  the  Corporation  of  Yale 
College  have  never  lost  a  cent  during  all  the  history  of  the 
Collie, — that  they  can  find  every  dollar  in  the  treasury 
which  has  ever  been  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  How  many 
bodies  of  wealthy  and  intelligent  laymen  can  say  the  same  of 
the  moneys  belonging  to  institutions  of  which  they  have  had 
charge  for  a  long  period  of  years!  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  When  the  facts  are  known,  the  Connecticut 
ministers  begin  to  appear  in  a  pretty  favorable  light.  But 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  speak  depreciatingly  of  them,  or,  in- 
deed, of  anybody  else,  without  knowing  the  facts.  But, 
again,  it  is  said,  that  though  tliey  may  have  taken  re-asonable 
care  of  the  funds  which  they  happened  to  receive,  ihey  have 
done  nothing  to  increase  them.  We  call  for  the  facts  here 
again.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  investigated 
this  matter  at  all,  that  the  age  of  large  gifts  to  literary  institu- 
tions— except,  indeed,  in  rare  cases — is  one  of  comparatively 
recent  beginning.  Tliirty  or  fifty  years  ago,  large  fortunes 
were  not  common,  and  the  collecting  of  such  sums  as  a  College 
needs  was  a  work  of  immense  difSculty.     And  yet,  more  than 
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thirty  years  ago,  one  hundred  thonsaod  dollars  were  raised  by 
a  wide  extended  effort  under  the  direction  of  the  College 
Corporation, — (and  their  agent,  we  may  add,  was  a  minister,)— 
and  as  new  departments  of  the  College  were  established,  from 
time  to  time,  when  they  were  needed,  funds  were  gathered  in 
for  their  support.  And  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
heen  raieed — so  large  a  sum,  indeed,  that  Yale  College  has  be- 
come to  many  minds  an  institution  rolling  in  wealth,  with  no 
farther  needs.  Certainly  this  history — recent  and  more  re- 
mote— does  not  present  the  appearance  of  inactivity  or  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  those  who  govern  the  College.  The 
clerical  gentlemen,  so  much  complained  of,  have,  at  least,  had 
the  wisdnm  to  appoint  College  officers  who  have  raised  a  large 
part  of  this  money  ;  and  they  have  known  how  to  take  care  of 
it  and  use  it  well,  when  it  has  been  raised.  Just  at  the  close 
of  a  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  College  has  receiv- 
ed a  million  of  dollars,  largely  gathered  in  by  its  own  officers, 
is  a  time  when  it  is  not  very  becoming  in  any  om:  to  tind  fault 
witli  the  governing  board  as  a  body  of  Connecticut  ministers, 
who  are  unfit  to  get  or  to  use  any  large  amount  of  money. 
Well  might  President  Woolsey  say,  as  he  did  at  New  York, 
that  it  was  from  no  want  of  confidence  in  the  existing  Board, 
that  he  offt;red  his  proposition  for  a  special  change  in  its  cou- 
Btitution,  And  well  might  snch  a  man  as  Governor  Bncking- 
ham,  whose  knowledge  of  money  and  its  noblest  uses  is  sur- 
pasacd  by  that  of  no  man  living,  bear  testimony  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  body  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  con- 
nected ; — a  testimony  which,  we  may  add,  in  his  case,  was 
given  not  only  in  words,  but  in  the  more  emphatic  way  of 
intrusting,  before  he  left  it,  twenty-five  tlionsaud  dollars  to  its 
keeping. 

Fr"m  what  has  been  said  in  some  quarters,  of  late,  it  would 
seem  to  be  supposed  that  these  ministers  in  the  Corporation  of 
Yale  College  are  persons  who  have  no  connection  at  all  with 
the  Alumni,  and  no  common  Sympathies  with  them.  The 
grndnates  have  been  shut  out, — so  it  appears  to  be  claimed, — 
ever  since  the  beginning,  from  any  influence  in  the  iustitntton, 
and  now,  at  last,  they  ought  to  find  a  place  in  its  government. 
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But  the  fact  of  tlie  case  ie  precisely  tlie  opposite  of  this  repre- 
sentation. The  fact  la  this, — that,  as  soon  as  the  College  had 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  have  an;  graduates  of  a^  or 
standing,  the  choice  of  memSera  of  the  Board  of  Truateea 
b^an  to  be  mainly  limited  to  those  who  were  graduates  of  the 
Cnllege,  and,  during  the  last  hnndred  and  thirty  j'earB,  there 
have  boo  only  twelve  persons  in  the  clerical  gartof  the  Cor- 
piiration,  who  had  not  received  their  edncation  at  Tale.  The 
clerical  gentlemen  are  meiubera  of  the  body  of  Alumni,  all  of 
them,  and  have  never  [>een  anything  else.  The  Facalty  of  In- 
struction have  been,  from  the  beginning,  almost  exclusively 
gradnates  of  the  Collie.  The  control  of  the  College,  in  every 
department  of  its  intereete,  has  thus  been  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  represent  the  graduates  in  so  far  as  they 
belong  to  their  number  and  are  wholly  of  them.  And  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  evidence  has  ever  been  furnished,  in  the 
history  of  any  institution  in  the  country,  that  the  gradnates  of 
other  professions  are,  on  the  whole,  wiser  or  more  disinter- 
estedly devoted  to  its  welfare,  than  those  who  have  chosen  the 
profession  of  the  ministry.  Tho  true  question  to  be  considered 
shunld  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  mistaken  ideas  which  are 
being  spread  abroad  should  be  cleared  away.  Tho  question  is 
not,  whether  the  gradnates  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  find 
a  place  in  the  governing  Board  of  the  College,  but  whether, 
having  substantially  already  in  tlieir  popsession  the  clerical 
portion  of  the  Board — to  say  nothing  of  the  Faculty  of  In- 
struction— they  shnuld  also  take  that  place  which  has,  for 
sixty  or  seventy  years  past,  been  held  by  the  State  Senators. 
Ib  it  best  for  the  College  that  this  change  shonid  be  made? 
Will  the  College  be  better  governed  and  cared  for,  if,  in  addi- 
tiiin  to  the  clerical  members  who  are  already  of  the  Alumni,  it 
has  the  six  other  members  of  the  Board  chosen  from  among 
the  graduates  in  different  sections  of  the  land,  than  if,  as  at 
present,  these  six  members  are  officers  of  the  State  where  the 
College  is  located ! 

In  the  secnnd  place,  it  is  urged  by  many  persons  who  favor 
clianges  of  the  kind  under  discusRion,  tiiat  Yale  College  needs 
tohi-.come  a  national  institution,  and  that  lo  this  end  its  gov- 
eriiiiig  Board  sbonld  be  composed  of  representatives,  not  from 
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CJonneeticnt  only,  bnt  from  «U  parts  of  the  Union.  We  agree 
with  all  persons  who  think  that  Yale  College  should  be,  in  the 
future,  if  possible,  the  first  and  beet  UniTerBit;  in  the  country ; 
and  that,  as  its  doors  should  be  open  to  stadents  from  every 
section,  so  students  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  land 
should  gladly  come  to  it.  But  in  order  to  its  having  a  national 
character,  it  does  not  need  to  be  governed  by  representatives 
from  Miseonri  or  California.  For  the  highoet  interests  of  al. 
pnblic  institutions  of  learning,  unconnected  with  the  general 
government,  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  thai  they  shoold  be 
managed  by  small  bodies  of  well  qualified  men,  whose  reei- 
dence  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  institntions.  A  gentleman 
residing  in  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  cannot — however  excellent 
his  judgment  and  abilities  may  be — as  succesafally  perform  the 
duties  ot  overseeing  a  College  in  Maine,  as  one  who  is  within 
a  day's  jonrney  of  the  place  where  it  is  located.  He  needs  to 
be  near  at  hand,  not  only  that  he  may  come  readily  at  its 
call,  but  that  he  may  be  surrounded  constantly  by  the  inflnen- 
ces  and  sympathies  of  its  neighborhood.  Our  fathers  founded 
this  College  for  the  Colony  of  Connecticnt,  and  very  wiaely 
they  did  not  put  its  management  into  the  hands  of  Massachu- 
setts or  South  Carolina,  but  of  Connecticnt  men.  They  knew 
that  it  wonld  he  fostered  and  cherished  most  by  those  nearest 
to  it,  and  that  those  who  were  called  to  watch  over  its  welfare 
should  be  where  they  could  see  it.  It  has  grown,  indeed,  far 
beyond  their  highest  thought  of  its  future,  and  has  extended 
its  influence  far  and  wide  over  the  country  and  the  world. 
But  its  home  is  in  Connecticut  still,  and,  until  it  ceases  to  have 
its  home  here,  its  official  guardians  should,  most  if  not  all  of 
them,  live  here.  The  thing  that  is  needed  is,  that,  amid  all 
the  growth  and  demands  of  the  future,  it  should  be, — what,  in 
considerable  measure  at  least,  it  has  been  in  the  past, — a 
College  BO  excellent  in  its  discipline  and  teaching,  that  the 
whole  people  shall  know  it  as  a  bright  light  in  the  world,  la 
this  sense,  it  may  be,  and  onght  to  be,  a  national  university  ; — 
that  is,  a  university  with  a  narional  reputation,  and  drawing  its 
pupils  from  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west 
alike.  And  in  tins  sense  only,  is  it  a  matter  of  high  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  national  in  its  character.     It  was  fonnd- 
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ed  in  Connecticut,  and  for  Connecticut ; — it  haa  beea,  for 
more  tlian  a  hundred  and  fitYy  years,  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  wbieh  Connecticut  haa  had  to  glory  in,  and  we  hope 
the  day  may  never  come  when  the  control  of  its  interests  shall 
pass  into  other  hands.  But  the  point  wliich  we  are  noticing, 
at  present,  is  not  so  mach  the  giving  over  the  entire  control  of 
the  College  into  other  hands, — tor  the  fathers,  in  their  wisdom, 
provided  that  the  clerical  portion  of  the  board  should  be  Con- 
necticut men,  and  made  this  a  part  of  the  permanent  charter 
of  the  institution; — it  is  that,  in  order  to  give  a  national 
character  to  the  College,  it  is  in  no  wise  necessary  to  change 
any  part  of  the  existing  Board.  It  haa  had  snch  a  cliar- 
acter,  in  a  great  measure,  for  many  years,  as  is  universally 
acknowledged,  and  it  bids  fair  to  have  it  always,  if  it  goes  on- 
ward as  it  has  done.  Its  govemnrs  should  be  near  it.  They 
should  not  be  swayed  by  the  influences  and  sympathies  of  re- 
mote places,  or,  perchance,  of  other  institutions,  and  thus  be 
ont  of  harmony  with  the  historic  growth  of  the  College  in  the 
old  place.  We  can  scarcely  qneation,  that  (he  L^slatnre  of 
this  State  will  hesitate  somewhat  to  give  np  the  State  interest 
in  the  institution,  even  though,  on  some  grounds,  it  may  seem 
desirable.  We  are  very  glad  that  it  cannot  give  up — and  that 
no  one  else  but  the  successors  of  the  first  ten  ministers  who 
founded  the  Coll^^can  give  up — that  interest  which  this  State 
mnst  always  retain  in  its  government  through  the  clerical  body 
in  its  Corporation. 

A  third  point,  which  is  urged,  is,  that  the  College  helfmga  to 
tfu  Alumni^  and  that  they,  therefore,  have  the  right  to  manage 
it.  No  more,  certainly,  than  the  parents  of  a  family  belong 
to  the  children,  and  ought  to  yield  the  right  of  government  or  nf 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  family  to  the  children  who 
have  left  their  home.  Tlie  College  is  under  obligations  to  its 
Ahimtii,  to  love  them,  to  welcome  them  heartily  as  they  return 
to  their  old  home,  and  to  care  for  and  rejoice  in  their  fair  fame 
and  success.  It  stands  to  them  in  the  parental  relation.  It  is 
their  Alma  Mater,  They,  on  the  other  hand,  belong,  in  a  pecu- 
liarsense,  to  the  College,  and  arf<  under  nndyingobiigatinnBtoit. 
It  has  given  them  their  edncati'in,  and  has  done  lor  them  a  very 
large  part  of  that  which  prepares  them  for  and  secnres  lor  them 
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the  various  blessings  and  honors  of  after  life.  It  has  bestowed 
npnii  every  one  of  them — largely  as  a  charitable  gift — every- 
thing which  they  have  learned  within  its  walls.  It  has  opened 
the  way,  throngh  what  it  has  given  them,  to  all  learning. 
And  no  one  of  them,  who  knows  the  glory  of  being  an  edu- 
cated rather  than  an  nnedncated  man,  can  fail  to  tieel  in  his  in- 
most soni,  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  made  him  an  educated  man, 
or  given  him  the  possibility  of  becoming  one,  it  has  bestowed 
upon  him  a  priceless  gift.  No  graduate  of  Yale  College  (or 
of  any  other  that  is  worthv  of  the  name)  who  has  faithfully 
tised  the  advantages  it  offered  him,  can  ever  repay  the  debt  he 
owes  to  it,  any  more  than  he  can  repay  the  debt  lie  owes  his 
mother's  love  and  care.  He  may  very  properly,  then,  be  glad 
to  do  anything  he  can  for  it.  He  may  even  desire  a  place  in 
its  Board  of  Trustees,  that  he  may  he  the  better  able  to  repay 
*  its  kindness  in  good  services  and  helpfulness.  But  when  he 
claims  a  right  to  manage  its  affairs  and  direct  its  government, 
as  some  of  those  who  are  pressing  this  matter  are  now  doing 
in  public  places,  becanse  he  is  an  alnmnns,  he  is  claiming  that 
the  Onllege  shall  yield  itself  to  his  control,  not  becanse  he  has 
conferred  a  benefit  npon  it,  bnt  because  it  has  conferred  an  in- 
estimable benefit  upon  him. 

It  should  he  remarked,  also,  that  while  Tale  College  is  a  pub- 
lic institution,  it  is  so  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  open  to  the 
public  and  was  designed  by  its  founders  to  do  good  to  the 
world.  It  belongs  to  nobody,  so  far  as  the  right  of  con- 
trolling it  is  concerned,  except  to  those  who  fonnded  it  and 
to  their  snccessors.  It  is  like  every  other  College  in  the  conn- 
try,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  in  this  respect.  It  is  a 
corporation  designed  by  its  originators  lo  be,  and  having  always 
been,  self-perpetnating.  It  was  founded  for  special  purposes, 
and  its  fonnders,  like  most  other  wise  men  who  have  had  a  sim- 
ilar w;>rk  to  do,  felt  that  it  was  more  snre  to  accomplish  these 
ends  for  all  time,  if  they  gave  to  its  Trustees  the  power  of 
selecting  their  own  snccessors,  than  if  they  left  it  to  the  chances 
and  dangers  of  the  uncertain  futnre.  Their  wisdom  has  been 
joBtified  by  its  wonderful  growth  and  prosperity  for  more  thmi 
a  eentnry  and  a  half.  When  it  ceases  to  do  good,  let  the  pub- 
lic withdraw  their  approbation  by  withdrawing  its  students. 
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But  while  it  keeps  onward  in  its  present  conrse — it*  numliere 
and  opportnnities,  and  meann  of  iisefulness,  ar)d  rrpiitation, 
and  permanent  funds  incrcnsiiiE;  witli  a  steady  and  uninter- 
rupted progress — we  have  n"  tears  eillier  that  it  will  ever  lose 
its  honorable  position,  or  that  jndicions  and  Christian  men  will 
feel  that  the  iathertt  made  a  mistake  in  creating  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  in  its  e85>enlial  part,  a  setf-perpetnating  board.  It 
IB  a  public  institntion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  for  the  gO'>d  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  beneficent  public  institution,  inasmuch  as  it 
gi^es  the  best  education  which  the  country  afiords  to  every 
student,  who  comes  to  it,  at  less  than  one-half  of  its  actual 
coat.  But  in  its  management  and  government,  it  ia  not,  and 
WB8  never  designed  to  be,  a  public  institution.  It  is  what 
every  other  institution  for  benevolence,  or  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  world — which  is  not  established  by  the  State — in- 
variably is. — namely,  a  self-perpetnating  corporation.  And  so 
long  as  it  has  the  great  interests  of  religion  and  edacation  to 
care  for  and  watch  over,  it  shonld  remain  what  it  now  is. 
The  great  body  of  the  Alumni,  as  we  believe,  asrree  with  ns  in 
this  view ;  and  we  present  it  thns  emphatically,  not  bccanse 
we  doubt  their  opinions,  but  becanse  there  is  evidently,  in  the 
minds  of  a  few,  both  among  the  Alnmni  and  ontside  of  their 
nnmber,  an  idea  that  the  sncceHsors  of  the  original  founders  of 
Tale  College  have,  and  that  they  ought  to  have,  no  more 
claim  to  control  it  llian  any  other  body  of  men.  The  only 
qneation  in  this  matter — and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or 
too  constantly  borne  in  mind — is  not  one  of  righia  on  the  part 
of  any  one  among  the  pnblic  or  even  among  the  Alnmni,  but 
Bolely  one  which  concerns  the  higJwat  vsell-heing  of  th^  Utii- 
vernty.  If  this  can  best  be  secured  by  the  appointment  (in 
addition  to  the  present  clerical  members,  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  have,  from  the  early  times,  been  almost  without 
exception  of  the  number  of  its  gradnatee)  of  the  six  remaining 
niemhers  of  its  Board  of  Triisteea  from  among  its  Alumni, 
then  it  becomes  an  act  of  wisdom  on  its  part  to  appoint  them  ; — 
and  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  qnestion  which  onght  now  to  be 
dific'if*ed.  President  Woolsey  baa  expressed  his  opinion  in 
anBwer  to  this  question,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  favorable 
tothiB  new  reception  of  gradnatee  into  the  governing  Board. 
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But,  in  hie  Article  above  alluded  to,  in  which  his  view  seeme 
to  be  more  full;  expressed  than  in  his  remarks  in  New  York, 
be  has  suggested  one  or  two  dangers,  which  have  appeared  to 
us  su  BeriouB  as  to  deserve  most  carefnl  consideration  before 
the  plan  in  its  details  sbonld  be  finally  determined  upon.  He 
says,  "  Will  not  these  graduates,  if  v)dl  elected,  be  a  new 
strength  to  their  Alma  Mater  V  and  tn  speaking  of  the  similar 
changes  at  Harvard,  he  says,  "  What  is  there  to  prevent  party 
tickets  among  the  gradnates,  with  the  necessary  excitements 
before  and  ill-teeltng  afler  the  election!"  If  the  graduate 
oiembera  are  not  '■*  loeU  eletAed"  they  had  better  not  be  elected 
St  all. 

There  have  been,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  two  methods 
of  choosing  these  memberseuggested  pnblicly  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  both  of  them  seem  to  us  open  to  serious  objections. 
One  of  these  methods  is  to  have  the  elections  held  at  the 
meetings  of  tlie  graduates  at  the  time  of  theannnal  Commence- 
ment of  the  College.  These  annual  meetings  are  necessarily 
hurried  meetings.  They  are  attended  by  not  more  than  a 
sixth  part  of  the  living  Alumni.  They  are  seasons  when  a 
tliousand  other  things  are  filling  the  minds  of  those  present, 
unless,  indeed,  they  come  for  this  purpose  only.  They  conid, 
theretbre,  be  very  easily  "  packed  " — to  nse  the  language  of 
P'lliticB — in  favor  of  particular  candidates,  or  even  by  the  can- 
didates themselves.  Thoy  would  be  liable  to  have  their  harmo' 
ny  and  good  feeling — so  large  a  part  of  the  usefulness  and  eii' 
joymentofsuch  meetings — broken  npby  the  pressing  of  "  )>arty' 
tickets,"  and  by  the  "  excitements  and  ill-feeling,"  of  which  Dr. 
Woolsey  speaks.  Moreover,  there  is  no  opportunity  at  sucl 
meetings  for  that  calmness  and  seriousness  of  consideratioD, 
which  is  essential  in  order  to  the  selecting  of  suitable  men  for 
the  office.  It  is  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  men  who  are  most 
active  on  all  such  occaainns.  Those  who  are  content  to  "let 
well  enough  alone,"  and  see  no  special  change  of  management 
to  be  necessary,  will  either  be  absent  or  will  generally  be  in 
active.  And  the  field  is  thws  free  for  the  operatii'us  of  the 
former  claaa.  Who  can  doubt  that  they  will,  most  likely,  be 
successful  wherever  the  conservative  section  is  not  roused,  as  it 
will  not  often  be,  to  an  earnest  opposition  "i     Prewdent  Woolsey 
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paid  no  mean  compliment  to  the  State  Seniitore,  and  said  no 
li^ht  word  in  favor  of  tbe  present  ajstem,  when  he  said  that 
thoee  gentlemen  "  had  done  no  harm."  If  the  method  above 
snggeeted  for  chooeing  the  graduate  members  were  to  be 
adopted,  we  qnestion  very  much  whether,  after  twenty  years' 
experience,  it  conld  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  they  had 
**  done  no  harm."  And  this,  not  becanse  the  graduates  are 
not  the  best  class  of  men,  but  becanse  they  are  like  all  other 
men,  and  therefore  the  innovators  and  hasty  reformers  and 
more  eelfish  among  them  would,  under  such  a  system  of  election, 
be  very  often  successful  in  pusliing  their  way  into  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  We  do  not  eay  that  this  would  always  be  the 
fact.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  oftcner  than  in  one  case  out  of 
every  three  or  four.  But  the  electw>n  of  one  noisy  agitator,  or 
of  a  single  individual  who  was  disposed  to  think,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  declared  views  of  one  of  the  prominent  Trustees 
of  a  prominent  College  in  New  York,  that  the  reading  of  the 
American  Encyclopedia  would  be  as  good  a  way  of  educating 
the  mind  ae  the  nsnal  coarse  of  College  studies,  might  be  an 
incalculahlo  injury  to  any  institotion  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  sonnd  learning.  We  have  had  some  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal observation  in  this  matter,  and  we  have  had  testimony 
founded  on  loi)g  acquaintance  with  the  government  of  at  least 
one  other  prominent  College ;  and  we  believe  that  the  greatest 
of  all  dangers  to  which  such  institutions  are  exposed  is  from 
the  election  into  their  Boards  of  Trustees  of  men  who  will  "  do 
harm."  And  in  the  adoption  of  any  new  system  of  election, 
the  wisest  thought  and  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  brought 
into  exercise  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  choice  of  such 
men. 

The  same  objections  apply,  to  an  equal,  if  not  oven  greater 
degree,  to  the  other  of  the  two  plans  referred  to  above — 
namely,  the  election  of  one  member  of  the  Corporation  by  each 
of  the  Associations  of  the  Alnmni  in  the  varions  larger  cities  of 
the  country.  These  bodies,  being  much  smaller  than  the  one 
whifli  asstimbles  at  the  College  at  Commencement,  wonld  be 
even  more  likely  to  be  hurried  or  engineered  into  the  adoption 
of  ill-judged  measuroe,  or  the  election  of  unsuitable  men.  Bat 
there   are    further  weighty   objections   against   this  scheme. 
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These  bodies,  located  in  different  cities,  have,  of  necessity,  their 
local  prejudices,  and  may  not  unfreqoently  have  views  which 
are  determined  by  the  Byiiipathies  of  the  region  in  which  they 
live.  Moreover  they,  all  together,  include  only  a  section,  and 
even  a  small  eectioD,  of  the  whole  Alnmni.  The  ^power  of 
election  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  those 
wliu  are  io  the  more  remote  and  retired  places  are  denied  an; 
voice  in  the  matter ;  and  these  more  retired  men  are  often  the 
ones  whose  judgment  is  of  most  value,  and  whose  minds  are 
leatit  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  ill-considered  views.  We 
see  uo  reason  why  Boston  and  Philadelphia  graduates,  for  ex- 
ample, should  take  this  matter  into  their  own  bands,  while  the 
alninnuB,  whose  work  in  life  calls  him  to  live  in  Northern 
Vermont,  or  the  interior  of  Georgia,  is  set  entirely  aside,  sim- 
ply because  of  his  residence.  It  might,  possibly,  be  desirable, 
at  some  time,  that  a  particular  graduate  from  Boi^ton  or  from 
Philadelphia  should  be  in  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  but, 
even  if  it  ehoald  be  eo,  he  should  not,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
be  elected  by  his  associates  only  whose  home  is  in  the  same 
city.  This  plan,  however,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never 
been  suggested  by  any  one  except  a  single  speaker,  in  a  few 
extemporaneous  remarks  at  a  late  public  dinner,  and  doubtless 
it  was,  in  his  own  mind,  only  the  thought  of  the  moment.  It 
is  so  open  to  objections,  ahd  bo  utterly  impracticable,  that  we 
can  hardly  believe  it  would  ever  be  seriously  entertained. 

Such  a  change  should  not  be  made  in  a  day.  It  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  And  the  consideration  and  decision  of  it  should 
turn — as  we  think  all  judicious  persons  will  admit — eddy  upon 
what  is  for  the  highest  good  of  the  CoUege.  We  believe  that 
neither  of  the  plans  snggested  will  best  conduc^e  to  this  end. 
A  much  better  plan,  as  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  this.  Let  the 
present  Corporation,  who  would  be  able  to  do  it  with  much 
deliberiitiou — with  entire  freedom  from  prejudices — with  a 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  sections — with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  College,  and  with  the  warm 
affection  for  it  which  has,  undeniably,  characterized  all  the 
permanent  members  in  the  past,  select  six  new  members  from 
among  the  graduates,  who  shall  hold  their  office  either  for  life, 
or  for  such  a  considerable  period  of  years  as  shall  give  them 
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opportunity  for  good  service ;  and  as  these  pereoDB  paee  out  of 
office,  by  death  or  otherwiBe,  let  the  Board,  a«  then  exiBting, 
elect  succeeeors  to  fill  the  vacancies.  By  tliis  meana,  the  beat 
men  can  be  foond — the  men  who  know  moBt  about  educational 
interests,  who  have  most  Eympatliy  with  sound  learning,  and 
whose  opinions  and  efforts  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  Col- 
lege. The  conservative  and  progressive  elemenis  can  thus  be 
best  united,  and  the  serious  dangers  of  every  kind  can  be 
most  successfully  avoided.  And  we  see  no  reason  why,  at 
least  in  rare  cases,  the  choice  might  not  go  beyond  the  circle  uf 
the  Alumni,  and  rest  upon  ench  men  as  Governor  Bucking- 
ham, whose  education  has  been  outside  of  college  walls,  indeed, 
but  whose  interest  in  the  canse  of  learning  is  as  honorable  as 
their  judgment  is  wise. 

The  men  who  elect  the  Trustees  shonld,  in  general,  be  the 
men  who  are  best  qualified  to  do  eo.  No  oiic  will  question 
this.  We  believe  that  these  men  are  the  ones  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  College  history  and  its  interior  life.  The 
graduates  of  Yale  are  as  intelligent  a  body  of  persons,  no  doubt, 
as  the  country  contains.  They  are  poasessed  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  and  high  character,  as  much  as  any  men.  Their 
opinions,  on  many  subjects,  are  worthy  of  high  regard.  But 
comparatively  tew  of  them,  after  leaving  the  College  at  their 
graduation,  are  able  to  know  anything  of  its  interior  life. 
They  are  widely  removed  from  it  in  space.  They  are  busily 
engaged  in  pursuits  which  draw  their  thoughts  away  from  it, 
and  which  give  them  little  opportunity  for  reflection  on  the 
great  subjects  of  education.  At  tJie  end  of  five,  or  ten,  or 
twenty  years,  therefore,  they  have,  by  the  very  necessities  of 
life,  lost  their  powers  of  passing  an  intelligent  judgment  on 
qnestions  which  arise  in  regard  to  the  progress  or  interests  of 
the  institution  with  which  tliey  were  once  familiar  as  students. 
They  have  become  nnqnalitied,  f<>r  the  same  reason,  to  de- 
cide intelligently  who  are  the  best  persons  to  be  chosen  for  ihe 
mdnagement  of  its  affairs.  And  it  is  no  disparagement  to  them 
to  say  that  tliey  are  thus  disqualified.  I'he  same  is  true  in  re- 
gard to  every  department  of  life.  If  I  have  been  connected 
with  a  college  for  twenty  years  as  an  instructor  or  a  trusiee,  if 
Ihave  daily  watclied  its  growth  and  known  everything  be- 
lognitig  to  it,  if  I  have  had  a  large  share  in  raising  all  its  fund 
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which  have  been  gathered  in  dnring  all  that  period,  if  I  hare 
canvaeaed  the  field,  over  and  over  again,  and  have  become  ac- 
quainted, in  this  way,  with  all  the  probabilities  and  poesibili- 
tiesofenlat^ngits  tneaneofgond,  it'I  havemade  its  workm; 
life's  work,  and  have  filled  mj  mind  with  those  things  which 
lie  within  its  field  of  stndjandot'nsefnlnesB,  Iani,for  this  very 
reason,  better  qualified, — and  raatlj  better  qaalified, — to  judge 
what  is  for  its  good,  or  what  person  will  be  most  ufloful  as  one 
of  its  governing  Board,  than  my  classmate  who  has  passed 
those  same  twenty  years  in  a  New  York  bank  or  lawyer's 
oSice.  And  it  is  ae  reaaonable  to  place  my  views  on  qneetions 
belonging  to  his  line  of  life  on  an  equality  with  his,  as  it  is  to 
place  his,  in  my  line  of  life,  on  an  equality  with  mine.  He 
may  be  a  mnch  abler  man  than  I  am  in  many  respects,  bnt  he 
is  inferior  to  ine  in  this  respect,  because  he  has,  of  necessity, 
been  thinking  mainly  of  other  things.  No  one  can  reflect  npon 
this  subject,  with  any  serioneness,  without  admitting  the  trath 
of  what  we  say.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  either  party,  if  it 
were  not  so.  It  ignodepreciation,  therefore,  of  the  merits  of  ihe 
graduates  of  any  one  of  our  Colleges  to  say  that  great  numbers  of 
them  have  not  the  essential  qualificalions  to  give  judgment  on 
its  management,  or  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in 
all  its  relations,  to  make  them  wise  voters  for  its  offices  of 
trust.  In  the  case  of  the  government  of  the  country  this  is 
not  so,  for  every  intelligent  man,  by  the  very  demands  of  his 
life  and  highest  interests,  is  compelled  to  think  constantly  and 
intelligently  on  political  subjects,  but,  in  the  case  of  colleges 
and  all  private  institutions  for  the  public  good,  what  we  have 
said  is  certainly  true.  A  very  large  section  of  those  who  leave 
our  colleges  never  give  any  study,  and,  from  the  iiressure  of 
their  work  in  life,  are  never  able  to  give  any  serious  study,  to 
the  subject  of  College  education  ; — and  tliey  surely  ought  not 
to  vote  on  the  subject.  If  they  do  vote,  what  shall  prevent 
their  voting  wrong. — or  what  shall  prevent  their  voting  for  the 
wrong  man,  being  led  by  hla  prominence  and  reputation  to  be- 
lieve him  to  be  qualified  for  what  he  has  really  no  fitnees  for 
at  all  ?  But  if  the  election  is  pnt  into  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  thoroughly  know  what  they  are  doing — that  is.  into  the 
hands  of  the  Board,  which  has  justified  its  claim  to  wisdom 
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■nd  dieintereatedness  by  k  long  course  of  Bervice,  then  all  tfaeee 
evils  will  be  avoided,  so  far  as  thej  can  be  with  any  arrange- 
ment which  can  be  devised. 

The  change  in  the  Corporation  which  js  now  tinder  diecn^sion 
has  not,  as  is  erroneously  believed  by  many,  been  called  for, 
Tor  eoine  years  past,  by  any  general  movement  uf  the  graduates, 
Dor,  so  far  aa  any  evidence  baa  yet  been  given,  by  any  large 
body  among  the  graduates.  A  few  persons,  no  doubt,  here 
and  there  had  spoken  of  some  sucb  thing,  and  wished  that 
Bome  chaDge  might  take  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 
But  when  the  first  suggestion  of  it  was  made  by  President 
Wooldey,  it  was  a  new  thought  to  almost  every  one.  Since  its 
engf^tioD  very  tew  of  the  Alumni  have  earnestly  advocated 
it,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  numbers  among  them 
do  not  feel  that  it  ie  very  desirable.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  one  thing  is  clearly  manifest — that  there  has  been  neither 
any  universal,  nor  any  general,  nor  any  specially  noticeable 
complaint  among  the  Alumni  as  to  the  general  management 
of  the  Collie  by  its  present  Board.  The  almost  universal 
feeling  is  (hat  which  President  Woolsey  has  so  decidedly  and 
publicly  expreased — namely,  that  of  confidence  in  it.  A  small 
number  of  graduates  and  of  other  persnns — most  of  whom  hare 
no  intimate  knowledge  whatever  of  the  affairs  of  the  College — 
have  spoken  depreciatingly  of  the  Corporation.  Complaints 
in  r^rard  to  certain  things  in  its  action  or  want  of  action,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  heard  from  diffeient  quarters,  and 
some  of  then)  may  have  been  just  ones.  But  as  for  any  general 
diuatiafaction  with  the  present  government,  or  any  feeling  that 
a  change  ought  to  be  made  on  this  account,  there  is  not  only 
no  evidence  existing  of  any  such  thing,  but  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  graduates  of  Tale 
Colle^  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  diasatiaded  with  its  man- 
>f{enient,  or  without  confidence  in  its  Corporation  ;— and  the 
statement  that  they  are  so  is  one  of  those  loose  statements 
which  we  so  often  hear  in  these  days,  and  which  reat  mainly, 
if  not  nholly,  on  the  views  of  the  few  persons  who  make 
them.  No  man,  or  body  of  men,  is  perfect.  Mistakes  will  in- 
evitably occur  in  the  course  of  years ; — and,  when  they  occnr, 
they  will  be  seen,  and  will,  sometimes  at  least,  be  spoken  of. 
VOL.  xivm.  19 
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But  we  do  not  believe  any  Corporation  over  existed  in  the 
country  against  whom  lees  complaint  wae  made,  thiiii  has  been 
made  against  the  Corporntion  of  Yale  College  by  its  great  body 
of  jiidicionsgradnates, . 

The  idea,  then,  which  has  been  thrown  out  in  some  qaar- 
ters,  that  the  graduates  of  Tale  have  not  contribated  more 
largely  to  its  funds  because  they  were  unwilling  to  intrast  their 
money  to  the  keeping  of  Trustees  who  were  so  unqualified  to 
take  cnrc  of  it,  is  an  idea,  as  we  believe,  totally  without  founda- 
tion.   It  IS  a  very  remarkable  fact,  if  it  he  a  fact; — for  daring 
the  last  few  years,  within  which  these  assertions  of  wi do  spread 
dissatisfiiction  have  especially  been  made,  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars  has  been  given  into   the   hands  of  this  Board  t'roni 
men  who  do  not  throw  away  their  money  with  no  care  as  to 
what  becomes  of  it, — a  sum  not  only  larger  by  far  than  had 
ever   been    given    before,    but   larger,  than    has    been    con- 
tributed, during  the  same  period,  to  any  i)ther  College  in  the 
country, — not  excepting  Harvard  itself,  whose  vicinity  to  tiie 
rich  men  of  Boston  has  always  given  it  special  advantages  in 
this  regard,  and  whose  preeminence  in  the  amount  of  ite  dona- 
tions has,  until   this  recent  period,  been   unquestioned.      The 
gentlemen  who  are  troubled  in  view  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
present  Corporation    to   manage   the  College  fnnds   are   not 
among  the  generous  and  wealthy  men  of  the  country.     Nor  do 
they,  as  we  believe,  include  the  great  body  of  such  men  among 
the  graduates,  for,  within  this  same  period,  more  has  been  given 
by  graduates  to  the  College  than  ever  before.    A  single  one 
among  tlieiu  has  presented  to  the  College  the  snm  of  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.     And  another,  who  resides  in 
New   Haven,  and    who  has  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  management  of  the  institution  tor  many  years,  has  been  a 
most  frequent  and  liberal  donor — so  much  so  that,  probably, 
no  man  •  in  the  country  has  ever  proved  himself  to  be  a  more 
wise,  more  constant,  or  more  faithful  friend  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  Literature  or  Art  than  has  he  in  what  he  has  done 
for  Tale  College.    Surely,  if  evidence  can  be  obtained  any- 
where, that  the  possessore  of  wealth  have  the  same  conBdence, 
which  Dr.  Woolsey  has,  in  this  Board  of  Trustees,  here  is  snob 
evidence  of  a  most  unmistakable  character — in  a  most  abund- 
ant degree.     Why,  then,  have  not  the  graduates  generally 
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made  lai^er  contributions  1  There  are  several  reasons  why 
thej  have  not.  One  is,  that  most  of  them  have  always  been 
men  of  moderate  means,  and,  until  quite  recently,  almost  none 
of  them  have  been  posseesors  of  amplu  fortunes.  Another  is, 
tliat,  in  this  imperfect  world,  very  few  persons  give  very  latgdy 
to  any  object  entirely  of  their  own  impulse,  or  except  as  they 
are  impelled  to  it  by  the  solicitations  of  others ;  and  the  grad- 
uates of  Tale  do  not,  like  those  of  Harvard,  live  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  but  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
where  they  have  never  been  reached  by  persons  soliciting  in 
behalf  of  the  College.  iStill  another  reason  is,  that,  in  this  day, 
men  who  have  only  a  small  sum  to  give — a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, perhaps — feel  that  it  is  lost,  and  that  it  becomes  almost 
useless  among  the  gitts  of  lens  of  thousands  from  wealthy  men 
around  them.  The  feeling  has  come  to  be  this,  that  a  large 
gilt  must  be  given  to  a  great  institution,  or  none  at  all;  and 
men  who  cannot  give  large  sums  feel  themselves,  therefort:, 
almost  shut  up  to  the  other  alternative.  We  have  met  hun- 
dreds of  tlie  graduates  of  Yale  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  have  conversed  with 
them  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  College.  We  have  heard 
from  them  nnmberless  expressions  of  warm  affection  and  grati- 
tude for  what  the  College  had  bestowed  npon  them  while  mem- 
bers of  it.  We  have  found  many  who  said  they  would  gladly 
aid  it  by  pecuniary  gifts,  if  they  could.  But  we  have  never 
seen  a  single  one  who  expressed  the  slightest  unwiliingnexs  to 
intrust  anything  which  he  had  to  give  to  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
And  even  one  of  the  most  active  and  onei^tic  advocates  of 
the  present  proposed  change,  with  whom  we  were  personally 
connected  for  a  considerable  period,  was  not  only  willing  to 
subscribe  according  to  his  at>ility  for  the  assistance  of  the  Col- 
lege, but  to  press  its  claims  tar  and  wide  upon  others.  We  be- 
lieve that  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Alumni  are  satistied,  in  the  main,  with  the  tinancial  manage- 
ment of  the  College,  bo  far  as  they  are  qualitied,  by  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  to  judge  of  the  matter ;  and  that  the  reason  of  the 
small  number  of  gitYs  which  have  been  received  from  them,  is 
to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  any  feeling  of  discontent.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  number  of  gifts,  and  of  large  gitU,  from 
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the  gradiiatefi,  as  well  as  from  others,  will  iiicrease  in  the 
future.  We  believe  it,  becanse  the  gradnfttes,  ae  well  as  other 
men,  are  growing  richer  conBtantl;,  because  the  habit  of  giving 
is  extending  itself  and  becoming  more  settled  everywhere  in 
the  country,  and  because  there  will  doubtless  be  more  ay6t«m- 
fttic  arrangements  hereafter  tu  solicit  such  gifts.  But  we  do 
not  believe  the  proposed  change  in  the  Corporation  —whatever 
other  advantages  may  result  from  it — will  remove  any  unwill- 
ingneBB,  or  incrense  materially  the  willingneea,  of  the  gradu- 
ates to  give  to  the  College.  Money  for  benevolent  causes  is 
gathered  in  only  by  hard  work.  It  is  very  easy,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  pnblic  meeting  or  the  good  fellowship  of  a  public 
dinner,  to  say,  Undertake  this  or  that  gigantic  enterprise  and 
present  the  bill  to  the  Aininni.  Bnt  the  man  who  shonld  be- 
gin to  carry  ont  the  enterprise  on  the  ground  of  this  enconrage- 
nient.  would  show  that  be  bad  had  little  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter of  raising  money  by  contributions.  The  gitle  to  Tale  Col- 
lege, during  the  past  ten,  not  to  say  the  past  forty,  years,  have 
been  obtained,  in  very  large  measnre,  because  the  officers  of 
the  College  have  earnestly  and  patiently  solicited  them.  The 
same  thing  will  be  true  in  all  time  to  come,  and  it  will  mainly 
bo  in  answor  to  their  personal  and  patient  solicitations  that 
money  will  ever  be  obtained.  And  the  mere  fact,  that  the 
AInmni  are  represented  in  the  Corporation  by  a  few  honorable 
gentlemen,  will  not  change  the  great  law  of  the  world.  Men 
will  not  be  inspired  by  this  fact  to  give  largely.  They  will, 
in  general,  give  largely,  if  at  all,  just  as  they  have  done, 
because  the  College  Faculty — the  men  who  have  given  them- 
selves to  the  College,  and  who  live  in  it  every  day — go  ont 
among  them,  with  all  the  influence  and  earnestness  which 
they  possess,  and  tell,  as  no  one  else  can  tell,  the  story  of  its 
wants. 

We  have  spoken,  thus,  at  some  length  upon  this  subject,  be- 
caase  we  feel  that  certain  erroneous,  and,  on  the  part  of  some 
persons,  diligently  disseminated  views  need  to  be  corrected 
and  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  reason  for  the  proposed 
change  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  these  things  lo  which 
reference  has  been  made ;  and  as  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
is  entered  upon  seriously,  it  ouglit  to  be  confined  to  the  real 
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point  in  qaestion.  If  the  College  will,  on  the  whole,  be  bene- 
fited b;  the  presence  io  its  Corporation  of  six  of  its  graduates, 
in  place  of  the  present  eqnal  natnber  of  State  Senatore,  tbeo, 
doubtleee,  the  change  may  well  be  made,  bnt  not  otborwiee. 
This  is  the  reason  given  by  President  Woolaey  for  favoringtlie 
change,  and  is  the  only  reason,  which  he  has  given  or  wliich  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  highest  interests  of  the  Coflege 
as  influenced  hy  the  character  of  the  men  composing  its  Board 
of  Trustees — thi«  is  the  whole  question  to  be  di^eussed.  We  do 
not  think  this  question  ought  to  be  decided,  except  after  de- 
liberate consideration.  But,  if  it  is  decided,  and  decided 
favorably  for  the  proposed  change,  then  there  is  another  most 
important  point,  which  demands  careful  thongbt— namely,  the 
manner  in  which  these  persons  shall  bo  chosen.  We  believe 
the  plans  suggested  are  fraught  with  postsibilities  of  danger  and 
evil,  as  we  have  already  shown;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  plan  of  election  by  the  members  of  the  Board  itself  from 
among  the  Alamni,  is  a  plan  which  wilt  be  most  free  from  all 
evil,  and  which  will  beet  secure  the  great  ends  of  deliberation 
and  wisdom  in  the  choice,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  the  essential  qualifications  for  the  o£Sce 
on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  choice. 


II.  Thb  Reuotal  of  the  Colleqb. 

The  second  prominent  subject  referred  to  at  the  New  York 
meeting  was  also  brought  tbrward  by  President  Woolsey.  It 
was  the  subject  of  a  removal  of  the  College  from  its  present 
site,  and  building  anew  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
fi-oni  the  center  of  the  city,  where  it  now  is.  The  President, 
in  speaking  upon  this  point,  announced  a  decision  which  had 
been  reached  after  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  a  most  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking,— namely,  a  decision  that  the  Cullt^e  must  reinsia 
where  it  is.  As  this  subject,  also,  lias  been  discussed  in  the 
public  papers  and  elsewhere  quite  extensively  of  late,  and  as 
few  persons,  who  have  not  patiently  looked  into  it  on  all  siiles, 
ajipreciate  it  in  its  various  bearings,  it  is  deemed  not  inappro- 
priate to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  it  here, — presenting  the 
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matter  in  what  we  believe  to  be  its  proper  light,  and  showing 
that  8t)nie  uf  the  Hrgumente  urged  in  favor  of  a  removal  are  of 
little  weight,  while  others  are  overbalanced  by  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  ol^  accompliBhing  it. 

The  removal  of  Tale  College  from  its  present  site  haa  been 
advocated  diiefly  on  acconnt  of  the  present  size  and  prospective 
growth  of  the  city  of  New  Haven.  It- has  been  thought  by 
many  that,  if  a  new  site  conid  be  procured  on  the  east  side  of 
Prospect  street,  on  the  elevated  land  which  stretches  north- 
ward of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Winchester,  great  advantages 
would  result  from  the  change.  Any  other  site  among  'hose 
which  have  been  named  and  which  could  be  procured,  would 
be,  in  onr  judgment,  undesirable  ;  and  the  question  of  re- 
moving to  any  other  would  not  deserve  to  be  entertained. 
Among  the  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  remuval,  ia  the  con- 
sideration of  health.  It  is  thought  that  the  new  sitnation 
wonid  be  in  this  respect  decidedly  preferable  to  the  place 
where  the  Colleges  now  stand.  To  this  argument  we  are  not 
inclined  to  attach  much  weight.  New  Haven,  whatever  repre- 
Bcntati'ms  have  been  made  to  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  m-'St 
heultlifnl  towns  in  the  country.  Its  soil,  thongh  flat,  is  porous, 
and  it  is  washed  half  round  its  borders  by  the  tides  of  the  eea. 
During  the  mouth  of  August,  which  is  here  the  least  sahibri- 
ons  month  in  the  year,  the  students  are  dispersed  for  vacation. 
It  is  rare  that  anything  that  can  be  called  «n  epidt-mic  prevails 
here.  A  year  «g<>  there  were  a  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
among  the  students,  several  of  which  proved  fatal.  But  at 
that  time,  the  aggregate  amount  of  sickness  in  College,  as 
pIiysiciaiiB  assure  us,  was  not  greater  than  ia  usually  the  fact  at 
the  same  season  of  the  year  ;  and  the  reports  of  the  unhealthy 
eindition  nf  the  city,  which  were  spread  abroad  in  the  news- 
papers, were  largely  the  product  of  fancy.  Students,  as  a 
rule,  arc  tar  from  being  distinguished  for  their  prudence  as  re- 
gards the  care  of  their  bodies;  and  yet  the  average  health  of 
the  inembeis  of  College  is  remarkable.  The  present  site,  if 
provisions  are  made  for  drainage — which  can  be  made  easily, 
at  a  small  cost — will  afiord  no  ground  for  apprehension  or 
complaint  on  this  score.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  moral  ex- 
posures of  students  will  constitute  an  increasing  evil  connecti'd 
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with  its  present  position.  In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that  these 
are  not  to  be  lessened  by  removinf;  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
city.  The  city  will  siill  be  readily  accessible.  Cambrid{re  is 
seTeral  miles  from  B-iston,  but  the  temptations  offered  to 
atadents  there  are  fnlly  as  e<^ftt  as  if  the  College  were  in  the 
city  itself.  As  far  as  manners  and  deportment  are  concerned, 
■  city  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  country  town  as  a  place  for  a  uni- 
versity. In  the  larter,  the  restraint  from  the  local  police  and 
fmin  the  public  opinion  of  citizens  is  comparatively  small. 
Uost  of  the  great  universities — ns  those  of  Paris,  Edinburgh, 
Berlin,  Heidelberg — are  in  cities.  Students  are  lees  disorderly 
am!  are  more  easily  controlled  in  a  large  town  than  in  s  small 
one.  It  fibonld  also  be  observed  tlial  the  growth  of  New 
Haven  has  thns  far  not  been  such  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  char- 
scter  of  a  rural  city.  There  is  room  still  for  indefinite  expan- 
eion  without  crowding.  It  is  true  that  the  business  part  of  the 
town  will  be  compactly  built  and  have  the  characteristics  that 
belong  to  marts  everywhere.  The  possihility  that  the  Cullege 
will  be  annoyed  by  the  vicinity  of  noise  and  business,  is  the 
chief  claim  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  cliange  of  location. 
Were  the  present  grounds  more  extensive,  this  cibjeetioii  would 
luse  its  force.  At  present  the  College  ia  fully  protected  in 
front  by  the  public  Green,  the  quiet  beauty  of  which  is  famil- 
iar to  all  who  know  anything  of  New  Haven.  An  exten.'*ion 
of  the  College  limits  in  other  directions,  by  judicious  purchases, 
would  go  far  to  remove  the  diflSt-ulty  which  we  have  stated. 
The  trade  and  manufacturing  of  the  town  have  rather  tended 
to  move  away  from  the  College  than  towards  it  heretofore; 
Btid  this  will,  also,  probably  bo  the  c.ise  hereafter.  Were 
die  dormitory  system  given  up,  no  embarraeaii.ent  would  be 
felt  from  the  contracted  extent  of  the  old  site.  But  it  is 
wisely  decided  to  retain  this  system,  so  tar,  at  least,  as  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  tor  a  majority  of  the  students  on  the 
College  grounds. 

We  have  mentioned  the  considerations  which  have  an  im- 
portance as  bearing  on  the  question  whether  a  removal  is  ex- 
pedient. It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  such  pressing  neces- 
siiy  of  a  change  as  has  been  represented.  Tiie  Institution  can 
1)6  comfortable,  can  continue  to  thrive  and  proi»pfir,  on  the  old 
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Bpot,  wliicb  IB  cnnsecrated  in  the  meoiorieB  and  attachmente  of 
80  lai^e  a  Dumber  of  gradnatee.  Few  nniveraitieB  in  existence 
can  boast  of  what  is,  on  the  whole,  bo  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious H  position. 

But,  granting  that  a  remoral  might  be  desirable,  is  it  prac- 
ticable! The  first  answer  would  generally  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive. New  and  costl;  buildings  are  to  be  erected;  man;  of 
the  old  buildings  must  before  long  disappear,  and  the  new  Art 
Snilding.  being  designed,  in  part,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city, 
may  be  left  where  it  is.  The  valuable  land  on  which  the  In- 
stitution je  now  placed  can  be  sold,  and,  with  the  proceeds,  the 
new  site  can  be  purchased,  and  the  new  edifices  erected.  This 
would  be  the  first  impression  of  most  persons  to  whom  the 
question  of  the  practicableneas  of  a  removal  should  be  sub- 
mitted. A  more  thorough  inquiry,  however,  wonld  change 
this  impression.  On  the  most  careful  and  sober  estimate  it  has 
been  ascertained,  that  the  College  could  not  be  transplanted 
without  an  expense  of  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
over  and  above  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  present  square, 
with  the  buildings  upon  it,  together  with  the  land  adjacent 
that  is  owned  by  the  College.  And  this  large  outlay  would 
only  give  the  same  amount  of  accommodations,  in  the  way  of 
public  and  private  rooms,  which  the  College  now  has  in  its 
jiresent  place,  leaving  all  enlargements  in  these  respects. — that 
is,  the  erection  of  any  additional  number  of  buildings, — to  be 
provided  for  by  a  still  farther  outlay  of  money.  To  undertake 
the  removal,  without  a  half  of  a  million  of  dollars  U>  begin 
with,  wonld  be  an  imprudent  and  unwarrantable  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  Corporation.  Can  this  large  sum  be  rai^ 
for  such  a  purpose  t  In  considering  this  qnestion,  it  is  impor 
tant  to  bear  in  mind  several  facta.  One  of  these  is,  that  there 
are  pressing  and  acknowledged  wants  of  the  institution,  whii:h 
it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  means  of  supplying.  The  Pro- 
fessors are  not  more  than  half  paid.  Their  salaries  are  not 
more  than  half  sufficient  to  support  a  family  respectably  in 
New  Haven.  Then  the  library  fund  is  miserably  inadequate. 
The  Professors  are  grievously  embarrassed  in  prosecuting 
the  researches  that  belong  to  their  various  departments  of 
study,  for  want  of  the  needed  books.     Then,  again,  for  the  best 
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efficiency  of  the  Acadeinical  DepKrtment,  ite  orps  of  instruct- 
ors oDglit  to  be  doobled.  Theee  are  among  the  vibriona  necee- 
gitiea  of  the  College,  of  which  tlie  gradaatee  are  aware,  but 
which,  as  we  have  eaid.  it  ie  ver;  bard  to  snpplj.  Another  fact 
iii,  that  direct  efibrU  to  aolicit  contributioDB  for  the  Inetitntion 
bj  any  appeal  to  considerable  numbers  of  persons  or  the  general 
public,  even  when  proeecnted  with  energy  and  judgment,  have 
never  been  attended  with  more  than  moderate  success ; — while, 
as  to  large  gifts  from  individual  pereo'  s,  they  have  most  of 
them  come  only  alter  there  had  been  long  reflection  on  the 
part  of  the  donor,  and  as  the  r'pe  fruit  of  a  benevolent  purpose 
slowly  and  deliberately  formed.  Bnt  the  absolutfi  oecessitv  of 
erecting  those  new  boildings,  for  which  provision  has  already 
'  been  made,  within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  will  not  per- 
mit the  determination  of  the  question  as  to  hicating  them  to 
be  indelinitely  delayed.  Still  another  point  is,  that,  even  if  a 
half  of  a  million  of  dollars  could  be  collected  merely  to  change 
the  location  of  the  Colleise,  it  might,  nut  improbably,  follow 
that  the  giving  power  of  its  friends  would  be  so  far  exhausted 
that  it  would  suffer  tor  a  long  time  to  come, — suffer,  we  mean, 
in  its  higher,  immaterial  interests.  But  as  to  the  feasibleness 
of  obtaining  this  large  snm  for  the  purpose  named,  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  had  moat  experience  in  the  financial  Rffairs 
of  the  College,  who  have  been  most  successful  in  obtaining 
gifts  tor  it,  and  who  are  best  acquainted  with  its  gradnates, 
must  be  heeded.  Their  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impracticable.  It  is  easy  to  be  very  sanguine  in  regard  to 
such  a  subject ;  but  let  those  who  are  most  sanguine  say,  first, 
bow  mnch  they  would  give  themselves  to  effect  the  end ;  and, 
secondly,  how  much  they  can  promise  on  behalf  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, with  a  reasonable  probability  that  tlie  promise 
would  be  verified.  The  resnlts  of  consultation  with  friends  of 
the  College  in  the  leading  cities  are  m<>6t  unfavorable  to  the 
hope  that  the  requisite  fnnd  conid  be  obtained.  After  dinner 
enthnaiaem,  when  coined  into  money,  as  we  have  atrendy 
said,  often  yields  an  unexpectedly  small  snm;  and  the  only 
way  for  practical  men,  who  are  charged  with  responsibility,  to 
determine  a  question  of  this  sort  ii>  to  make  inquiries  here  and 
there,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  r^nlts  of  such  inquiries  and  by 
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the  li^lita  of  experience.  It  being  tliiia  impracticable  to  chan^  - 
the  Bile  of  the  College,  it  behooves  the  iiiBtitution  to  be  con- 
tent (as  well  it  may)  where  it  is.  The  friende  of  the  College 
will  do  well  to  direct  their  attention  to  thoee  wants  of  the  in- 
stitution which  are  more  imperative  and  nw^reaeriouB  than  any 
that  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  dimensions  and  situation  of  its 
gronnds,  and  of  which  we  now  propose  to  epeak  somewhat 
more  particnlarly, 

III.  The  Wants  of  the  College. 

We  have  allnded,  in  a  former  part  of  this  Article,  to  the 
very  large  sum  of  money  which,  has  been  given  to  the  College 
wirbin  the  past  few  years,  and  yet,  in  the  remarks  jnst  made, 
we  have  stated  that  the  wants  of  the  institution  are  very  press- 
ing. How  are  these  two  statements  to  be  reconciled?  This 
is  a  question  which  has  risen,  doubtless,  in  many  minds,  and 
it  can  acarcely  be  wondered  at  if  the  general  conviction  of  late 
years  is  that  the  College  abounds  in  wealth.  A  pamphlet  has 
been  recently  placed  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  Alnnitii, 
entitled  "  Yale  College  in  1868,"  and  prepared  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  General  Society  of  the  Alumni,  which 
contains  a  careful  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Collie  at 
present.  At  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  is  given  a  list  of  all  the 
benefiictions  which  have  been  received  since  1860,  and  which 
severally  amount  to  $5,0<)0  or  more.  On  looking  over  this 
list  we  notice,  what,  indeed,  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  it, 
that  the  General  Fund  of  the  Academical  Department  has 
only  been  increased  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,  and,  we  may  aid. 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  amount  has  been 
given  for  the  special  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings.  Theee 
more  special  gifts  have  been,  and  will  be,  of  great  service  to 
the  College  in  the  way  of  providing  superior  accommodations 
for  its  students,  and  of  furnishing  places  for  depositing  its  col- 
leciinns  in  the  departments  of  Natural  History  and  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  But.it  is  manifest  that  they  do  little,  if  anything,  to- 
ward enlarging  the  means  of  instruction,  or  supplying  what 
we  have  called  the  "immaterial"  wants  of  the  College.  Most 
persons,  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  interior  life  of  onr 
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colleeiate  inetitations,  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  U  needed  tn  carry  forward  those  iiietitntii>nB  with 
the  highest  efficiency  and  pncce^s.  The  mere  coat  of  siiital>Ie 
buildings  is  enormouB,  and  n  very  large  arr.ount  beyond  what 
Tale  lias  ret-eived  for  that  pnrpose  of  late  would  be  necessary 
to  answer  all  ite  detnanda.  A  simple  arithmetical  cah'u- 
Istion,  fonnded  npon  the  cost  of  a  single  appropriate  building, 
will  convince  any  person  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
But  the  wants,  which  are  independent  of  these  ontward  things, 
are  very  large.  Ttie  insufficient  salaries  of  the  College  officers 
have  been  already  incidentally  altnded  to  on  a  former  page. 
We  may  refer  to  this  matter  again  as  an  example  i  ■  point. 
ITie  present  salaries  of  the  Professors  in  the  Academical  De- 
pnrtment  are  scarcely  more  than  half  that  of  several  of  the 
clergymen  in  New  Haven — those  of  the  Professors  in  the  other 
Departments  are  even  less.  The  necessity  laid  upon  these 
gentlemen,  by  reason  of  this  fact,  to  do  other  and  ontside  work, 
of  course  impairs  their  efficiency  for  the  College,  and  so  far 
hinders  its  highest  well-being.  Moreover,  how  are  men  to  be 
called  to  the  service  of  the  College  hereafter,  when  even  in 
that  most  poorly  paid  of  all  the  profesMons,  the  ministry,  they 
are  able  to  command  in  our  cities,  both  larger  and  smaller,  a 
more  comfortable  support?  And,  again,  how  is  the  nninher  of 
Professors  and  teachers  to  be  increased,  as  it  mnst  be  in  the 
early  future,  and  ought  to  be  now?  The  increase  of  endow- 
ment, which  shonid  be  adequate  to  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of 
the  existing  Professors  in  the  several  Departments  of  the  Col- 
lege, BO  as  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  ministers  of  New  Haven, 
would  be  an  increase  of  the  present  funds  by  an  amount  which 
would  surprise  most  persons  wlio  have  not  thought  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  yet  this,  again,  is  a  simple  arithmetical  matter,  and 
the  conclusion  forces  itself  irresistibly  on  the  mind  which  once 
coniidereit.  It  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  at  least  one-half  of  a  million  of  dollars  is  needed  for  this 
one  object  alone.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Professor- 
ships Would  also  require  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  funds 
of  the  College.  And  though  the  College  may  get  on.  as  it 
has  done,  with  honorable  progress  without  these  additional 
means;  though  it  may  be  as  succeesfal  as  the  other  Colleges 
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which  sarronnd  it,  in  case  they  are  no  more  largely  endowed; 
yet  it  is  very  clear  that  it  cannot  do  all  that  it  might  do,  and 
tliat  its  most  devoted  friends  hope  that  it  may  be  enabled  to 
do  in  the  future,  unless  its  Professorship  fande  are  very  largely 
increased.  The  wants  of  the  College  Library  have  also  been 
hinted  at,  on  a  preceding  page,  and  are  r)f  the  most  preseing 
character.  No  UniverBity  can  accomplish  its  work,  as  it  ought 
to  be  accomplished  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  caou 
of  education,  withont  provision,  in  tbe  way  of  books,  for  the 
most  varied  and  thorough  investigations  in  every  branch  of 
learning.  The  implements  are  wanting  for  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  the  work  nntil  these  are  sapplied,  and  they  cannot  be 
supplied  without  large  outlays  of  money.  There  should  be  tin 
annual  income  of  some  thonsands  of  dollars  for  this  object,  in- 
stead of  the  small  amount  which  can  now  be  devoted  to  it- 
only  about  fifteen  hundred  dollxrs.  The  Librarian,  in  his  state- 
ment, in  the  pamphlet  of  which  we  have  spoken,  says  that  tbe 
scanty  income  at  present  received  has  been  necessarily  antici- 
pated to  sDch  an  extent  that  but  few  purchases,  and  those  only 
of  absolute  necessity,  can  now  be  ventured  upon.  "It  will  be 
a  Burpriee  to  many,"  he  adds,  "  to  learn  that  dnring  the  last 
twenty  years,  while  the  cost  of  books  has  nearly  doubled,  and 
the  demand  arising  from  the  growth  of  the  College,  and  stilt 
more  from  the  increased  activity  in  every  department  of  kmiw- 
ledge,  lias  multiplied  fourfold,  the  increase  of  the  library  funds 
is  expressed  by  so  small  a  traction  ss  one-tenth,"  No  rich  man 
or  body  of  rich  men  could  do  a  greater  service  to  learning 
than  by  adding  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
scanty  fund  on  which  the  Library  now  rests.  The  various 
departments  of  the  College,  also,  have  peculiar  needs  of  their 
own.  The  School  of  Science,  which  has  been  aided  so  munifi- 
cently by  one  of  New  Haven's  most  liberal  citizens,  opens  BtiU 
a  very  wide  field  for  the  offerings  of  those  generous-minded 
men  of  wealth  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  scientitic 
knowledge  in  the  country.  Its  rapid  growth  and  great  Bue- 
cess,  during  the  past  few  years,  give  every  promise  for  the 
future,  if  it  can  be  sustained  as  it  should  be.  And  now  that 
it  affords  not  only  a  pnrely  scientific  education  in  the  several 
departments  of  Natural  Science,  but  also  a  general  education 
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Tor  tln'seronnginen  who  do  not  desire  to  paretie  a  claeeical 
coorse,  it  appeals  to  all  who  are  intereated  in  eBtabliahiiig  sach 
1  coDrse  of  etod;  in  oar  Coll^iate  iiietitntions.  The  Theology 
icftl  Department,  which,  during  almost  all  itg  bietorv,  has  been 
exceedinglj  limited  in  Its  fnnda,  has  for  some  years  been  slowly 
gaining  in  this  reepect,  but  it  needs  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  thonsand  dollars,  in  addition  to  what  it  is  now 
in  poeeeesion  of,  in  order  that  it  may  complete  its  new  build- 
ing, and  may  afford  that  pecuniary  assistance  to  its  etudeots 
which  will  be  an  absolute  necessity,  until  the  churches  give 
their  ministers  such  sufficient  salaries  as  bhall  enable  them 
not  only  to  snpport  themselves  after  they  have  entered  upon 
their  work,  bat  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  doring  tht^ir 
education.  The  Law  and  Medical  Scboole  are,  if  possible,  in 
eren  more  pressing  need  than  those  mentioned  already.  Their 
pHGt  efficiency  cannot  be  increased  in  the  fatnre,  as  their  offi- 
cers and  graduates  would  wish  it  to  be,  unless  they  are  pro- 
vided with  thobe  abnndant  resources  which  the  times  demand. 
We  have  spoken  briefly,  and  in  only  a  general  way,  of  some  of 
those  things  which  the  College  still  requires;  and  we  think  any 
one  who  carefnily  hmks  into  the  matter  will  feel  that  it  is  won- 
derfui  that  so  great  resnlts  have  been  accomplished  in  the  past 
with  BO  limited  means,  and  will  also  feci  that  the  numerous  gen- 
erons  gills  which  have  been  bestowedupon  the  institution  within 
the  past  ten  years,  though  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, yet  leave  very  fcreat  and  urgent  necessities  still  unsupplied. 
A  million  of  dollars  more  given  tor  the  increase  of  the  ineaaa 
ofinstrnction.and  for  the  "immaterial"  interests  of  the  whole 
University,  would  be  no  more  than  is  needed  at  once.  The 
Alumni,  in  the  past,  have  had  only  a  limited  ability  to  help 
the  College  in  this  way.  But  they  are  now,  many  of  them, 
men  of  large  property,  and  they  ore  rapidly  increasing  their 
ineaus  with  every  passing  year.  Shall  we  not  all  remember 
the  debt  we  owe  to  our  Alma  Mater  t 


In  the  suggestions  which  we  have  oflered  on  the  foregoing 
topics,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  fully  introduced  at  the 
late  meeting  in  New  York,  we  have  intended  to  address  oar- 
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selves  more  especially  to  the  praduHtes^of  the  College.  We 
h&ve  endeavored  to  clear  away  certain  mistaken  views  which 
have  sometimes  been  pressed  upon  their  notice,  and  to  present 
the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  true  ^inht  We  have,  also,  called 
their  attention  to  the  wants  ol  the  Institution.  As  members 
tif  the  great  company  of  the  Alumni,  we  have  believed  that  it 
was  not  unsuitable  for  as  to  speak  on  these  important  subjects, 
now  that  they  have  been  bri>ught  forward  and  that  discussion 
in  regard  to  them  has  already  commenced.  The  Alumni  of 
Tale  are  her  glory,  even  as  the  children  of  a  family  are  tiie 
glory  of  their  parents,  and,  as  they  are  widely  scattered  over 
the  land,  they  may  do  much  for  her  prosperity  if  they  will 
give  to  her  of  their  substance.  In  the  pages  which  follow,  we 
desire  to  add  a  few  words  on  one  or  two  other  subjects  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  graduates.  And  as  the  fourth  point  of 
which  we  speak, — being  partakers  with  them  all  in  the  bless- 
ings of  the  liberal  education  which  has  been  so  generously  be- 
stowed upon  DB, — we  are  glad  to  assure  them  that,  in  the  great 
coutroversies  of  the  present  time,  the  College  takes  nu  uncer- 
tain ground. 

lY.  The  Relation  op  the  College  to  Eddcational  Reforh. 

Yale  College  has  kept  pace  with  the  times  in  introducing 
new  branches  of  study  into  its  system  of  education.  The  as- 
tonishing progress  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  great  work 
to  be  done  in  developing  the  material  resources  of  this  couutry, 
snggested  the  need  of  the  establishment  of  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, in  which  these  studies  should  have  the  principal  place. 
The  Scientific  School,  founded  mainly  by  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  tibefheld,  meets  this  need.  The  Scieniific 
School,  we  may  add,  is  one  section  of  the  more  extensive  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  which  undertakes  to 
provide  higher  instruction  also  in  Philology,  History,  and 
Metaphysics.  The  small  number  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  who 
desire  to  pursue  a  post-graduate  course,  is  the  only  reason  that 
prevents  this  last  section  of  the  Department  from  assuming  iho 
prominence  which  has  been  attained  by  the  School  of  Science. 
We  do  not  see  that  Cornell  University  offers  any  superior  ad- 
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vantagee,  as  regards  the  nnmber  and  varietj'  of  etadiee  and 
conrees  of  etnd}^,  which  are  provided.  Without  an;  flourish  of 
trumpets,  Yale  College  h»6  met  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
time,  in  this  particular,  quite  as  fully  as  any  other  inetitiition. 
Bat  Tale  has  refused  to  take  any  step  which  implies  a  dimin- 
ished esteem  for  liberal  education  according  to  the  old  stand- 
ard. In  the  Collie  course  proper,  the  classics  still  hold  their 
place.  The  degrees  that  are  proper  to  those  who  have  pursued 
this  coarse  are  not  given  to  others.  There  is  no  disposition 
here,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  yield  to  the  clamor  for  the  substi- 
tution of  other  branches  tor  Greek  and  Latin,  for  the  reason 
that  this  clamor  is  considered  to  spring  from  superficial  and 
fslfte  ideas  of  education.  The  advantage  of  the  new  or  special 
courses  for  a  large  class  of  younji;  meu,  whose  circumstances 
and  plans  of  life  render  it  inexpedient  for  them  to  receive  a 
learned  education,  is  freely  conceded.  But  the  peculiar 
and  indispensable  place  of  a  claasiical  training  in  a  system  of 
liberal  education,  depends  on  facts  which  man  cannot  alter. 
The  character  of  the  ancient  nations  and  their  relation  to  the 
history  of  civilization,  apart  from  the  superior  disciplinary 
value  of  the  study  of  their  languages,  settles  this  question.  To 
all  schemes  for  subverliiig  or  radically  altering  the  College 
curriculum,  or  for  degrading  its  importance,  Yale  ie  thoroughly 
hostile.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  room  may  wisely  bo 
given  for  the  selection  of  stndies  on  the  part  of  the  studi.-»t ; 
but  the  optional  eyatem  is  not  to  be  extended  so  far  as  to  les- 
sen materially  the  time  that  is  given  to  the  ancient  languages. 
Wo  r^ard  the  recent  changes  at  Harvard  as  itiexpedierit  and 
dangerous,  so  tar  as  they  involve  a  departure  from  this  canon. 
Evt'rything  that  tends  to  supplant  general  education  by  special, 
instead  of  making  the  former  the  basis  and  preparation  of  the 
Utter,  is  founded  in  a  false  principle,  and  will  be  productive 
of  mischievous  consequences.  In  nine  cases  out  often,  young 
students  who  choose  their  studies  will  select  such  as  are  eaxieat 
to  them,  and  because  iliey  are  easiest;  but  this  is  a  poor 
criterion  for  determining  wiiat  branches  it  is  beet  for  them 
to  pursue.  The  tmth  is  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
incapable  of  determining  this  question  for  themselves.  The 
science  of  education   is   something  which    thoy  very  poorly 
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nnderstftDd.  Wo  believe  that  all  snch  Beleetions,  whenever 
tlie^v  Are  to  be  allowed,  shonld  be  made  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  College  instrnctore,  and  that,  in  general,  a 
prescribed  conree,  which  has  been  settled  npon  by  the  jiitig- 
ment  of  the  most  able  men,  and  the  excellence  of  which 
haa  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  pant,  ehonld  be 
enjoined  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Blndeote.  The  great 
thing  which  onr  country  needs  is  not  lese  but  more  of  aonnd 
learning.  Instead  of  throwing  out  the  classical  studies,  or 
limiting  them  to  the  briefest  possible  space,  our  Univeraities 
onght  all  to  do  what  Yale  has  done — namely,  to  offer  op- 
portunities for  higher  and  more  extended  caltivation  of  them 
after  the  ordinary  Academical  course  is  ended. 

V.    CKniCISUS  OF  TBE  CoLLEOE. 

All  our  Colleges,  of  late  years,  seem  to  have  been  exposed 
to  a  large  Bhare  of  criticism.  The  advocates  of  almost  every 
new  theory  of  edncation  and  the  different  classes  of  persons, 
wlio  think  that  in  any  respect,  whether  of  government  or  dis- 
cipline or  instruction,  they  conid  manage  these  institution? 
better  than  ihey  are  now  managed,  hasten  to  present  their 
views  and  complaints  before  the  public.  Radical  reformers  in 
this  department  of  life,  as  in  all  others,  consider  the  past  and 
its  wisdom  of  little  account,  and  they  are  not  conleni  even  to 
wait  for  that  slow  progress  by  which  great  and  long-established 
institntions  can  alone  be  safely  changed.  Bnt  we  are  happy 
to  believe  that  in  regard  to  Yale  College,  tosay  nothing  of  any 
other,  the  persons  who  thiis  crilicise  it,  and  who  wonld  trans- 
form it  into  something  essentially  different  fn>m  what  it  has 
bt'en,  are  not  its  great  company  of  graduates.  They  under- 
stand too  well  what  it  once  did  for  themselves,  and  what  it  U 
now  doing  tor  others,  to  wish  it  to  lose  its  old  character  and 
glory.  The  men  who  charge  it  with  want  of  sympathy  with 
progress,  or  public  weltare,  or  great  moral  reforms,  or  every- 
thing that  is  good,  are  generally  persons  who  have  never  seen 
the  interior  life  of  the  College,  or  known  the  influence  wluuli 
has  gone  out  from  it.  And  while  a  public  institution,  like  a 
private  individual,  cannot  hope  to  pass  through  any  considor- 
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able  period  of  its  history  without  being  exposed  to  cen- 
Burea  and  complaints,  it  may  well  take  satisfaction,  when 
the  persons  who  are  most  familiar  with'  it,  and  have  lived 
in  it  as  sharers  in  its  beneficent  gifts,  are  those  whose  commen- 
dation of  it  is  warmest  and  most  nnvarying.  We  believe  that 
Yale  College  can  take  to  itself  this  teeling  of  satisfaction  aa 
fully  as  any  institntion  of  any  kind  which  has  ever  been  known 
in  onr  conniry.  We  doubt  not,  if  it  goes  onward  aa  it  has 
done,  that  snch  will  always  be  the  fact. 

We  had  proposed  to  close  onr  Article  with  some  remarks  on 
those  criticisms  which  come  from  quarters  where  there  is  less 
information  or  less  love  for  the  College.  But  since  writing 
thnt  portion  of  it  which  precedes  this  point,  we  have  found  in 
a  Norwich  newspaper  a  eommDriietition  signed  by  Professor 
Oilman,  and  relating  to  certain  strictures  respecting  the  Col- 
lege, which  had  gained  admittance  to  the  newspapers  of  that 
place.  Not  having  read  those  strictures,  we  can  say  nothing 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived,  or  the  probable 
motives  that  instigated  them.  But  the  remarks  of  Professor 
Gilman  are  so  valuable  in  themselves,  as  bearing  upon  the 
class  of  criticisms  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  the  vii-ws 
which  they  express  in  regard  to  the  system  of  study  at  Yale 
are  so  coincident  with  onr  own,  that  we  shall  qnote  a  lai^e 
part  of  bis  communication.  If  some  tliongbts  differ  litile 
from  those  which  have  been  presented  in  the  preceding  pages, 
the  reader  will  pardon  the  repetition. 

After  alluding  to  some  things  which  had  been  said  respect- 
ing the  governing  Board  of  the  College,  Professor  Gilman  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : — 

"It  is  also  a  jndicions  and  a  progressive  body.  The  history 
of  Tale  College  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  land.  How  a 
'few  country  ministers,'  robbing  their  scanty  book  shelves  for 
material  with  which  to  fonnd  a  College,  have  built  up  a 
national  power;  bow  a  few  'country  ministers,'  with  their 
scanty  funds,  have  not  only  kepttheCollegeootof  debt  and  out 
of  discredit,  bat  have  made  it  a  beacon  light  of  truth  and  learn- 
ing from  Maine  to  California ;  how  a  few  '  country  ministers  ' 
have  attracted  to  their  graceless  '  barracks,'  and  their  ill  venti- 
lated lecture  rooms,  scholars  from  every  State  in  the  Uniout 
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from  every  walk  in  life,  from  every  denomination  of  Ohriat- 
iana,  and  have  fitted  tliose  scholars  to  shine  on  the  bench,  in 
the  pnlpit,  and  in  the  inventor's  laboratory,  in  the  editor's 
chair,  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  World  of  Let- 
ters,— all  this  I  say  is  a  wonder  of  wonders  to  those  who  are 
not  mindful  that  the  '  coantry  ministers'  of  Connecticat  are  a 
wise,  a  self-sacrilicing,  a  sagacions,  a  learned,  and  a  public 
spirited  body  of  men. 

"  This  Corporation,  while  exercising,  in  behalf  of  the  pablic, 
a  constant  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  t)ie  College,  have  a 
resident  body  of  coanselors  in  the  varions  faculties  of  the 
College.  In  all  great  moneyed  institntions,  it  is  necessary  to 
success  that  the  resident  manaf^rs  should  be  vested  with  a 
large  ainonnt  of  power.  This  is  especially  important  in  Col- 
lie administration,  and  whatever  changes  may  be  made,  resi- 
dents in  College,  giving  to  it  all  their  time,  are  more  likely  to 
nnderstand  the  College  necessities  than  any  body  of  non- 
resident trustees.  Any»erious  change  in  this  respect  would 
certainly  be  disastrous. 

"Jerky,  meddlesome  interference  with  Colleges  is  damaging 
to  all  their  interests;  the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the  public, 
all  suffer.  Learning  is  cliecked.  The  education  of  the  coantry 
is  impeded.  An  old  College  like  Tale  should  go  tbrward, 
always  growing  wiser  and  better ;  but  it  ous;ht  to  ^gotteadff' 
and  take  no  steps  backward.  It  has  too  much  of  an  invest- 
ment in  reputation  and  influence  to  engage  in  extra  hazardous 
risks. 

"  A  second  complaint  is  that  the  Collie  is  losing  ground  by 
not  keeping  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  has  been  so 
well  answered  in  your  columns  that  little  remains  to  be  said. 
More  students,  more  funds,  more  professors,  more  buildings, 
more  courses  of  study,  more  strictness  of  admission  and  of 
graduation,  more  recognition  of  science,  history,  political 
philosophy,  m~)dern  languages,  and  other  so-called  ■modem 
studies,'  are  certainly  signs  that  the  College  is  not  yet  '  losing 
ground.'  But  the  'spirit  of  the  age'  in  educational  discus- 
sions refers,  I  snp)>ose,  to  the  recognition  of  modem  science. 
K ow,  in  this  dispute,  which  is  in  progress  ail  over  the  world, 
respecting  the  comparative  value  of  'scientific'  and  'classical 
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education,*  Yale  College  bae  taken  no  hefiitating  stand.  She 
has  Golved  tlie  problem,  wieel;,  harmoniously,  permaneiitly. 
Sbe  has  now  tujo  departments,  both  well  equipped  ;  first,  an 
academic,  or  classical,  department,  where  letters,  or  '  the 
humanities,'  are,  as  of  old,  the  chief  etudiee,  with  some  recc^- 
nition  of  natural  science  :  and,  aeeond,  a  scientific  department, 
where  '  the  realities,'  or  the  various  modern  sciences,  are  the 
chief  themes  of  instrnction,  languages  and  history  holding  sub- 
ordinate places.  So  that  now  and  henceforward,  at  New 
Haven,  the  student  may  follow,  at  his  option,  the  old  path  or 
the  new.  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics  may  form  his  chief 
discipline  ;  or,  if  he  prefer,  natnral  sciences,  mathematics  and 
the  niodern  languages  may  constitute  his  studies.  Time  will 
decide  which  course  is  best,  which  course  is  most  wanted. 
Both  are  maintained  in  Yale  College.  To  me  this  does  not 
seem  like  foolish  conservatism,  nor  sheer  'old  fogyism.'  It  is 
not  jerky  radicalism.  It  is  steady,  judicious  progress,  in  har- 
mony with  the  movement  of  the  age.  What  institution  of 
learning  in  any  land  has  more  wisely  marked  out  its  course  in 
deference  not  only  to  '  the  spirit  of  the  age,*  bnt  to  '  the  spirit 
of  the  ages  f 

"The  third  complaint  is  alao  made  that  the  College  officers 
are  exclusive,  that  they  do  not  take  a  frequent  part  in  the  re- 
forms, the  conventions,  the  moral  and  religious  movements  of 
the  day.  There  is  no  foundation  for  such  insinuations,  as  a 
few  facts  will  show.  If  the  charges  were  true,  it  might  be  snid 
ia  extenuation  that  the  College  professors  are  overworked. 
Two  of  them,  still  in  the  prime  of  years  and  among  the  most 
distinguished,  have  broken  down  in  health.  Several  whose 
scanty  salaries  are  inadequate  to  the  support  of  their  families, 
are  hard  at  work,  in  all  their  supposed  hours  of  leisure,  earning 
a  decent  living.  Three  or  fi>ur  hours  a  day  id  reeitation 
rooms,  constant  calls  from  students,  parents  and  teachers,  the 
necessary  study  required  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, official  and  literary  correspondence,  the  correction  of 
written  exercises  and  examination  papers,  attendance  on 
faculty  meetings — all  this  is  enough  official  work  for  half-paid 
men.  Moreover,  within  the  College  walls  there  are  frequent 
literary,  religious,  and  social  meetings  which  call  for  sympathy, 
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addresses  and  attendance.  I  will  onit'  allnde  to  the  work 
which  Bome  of  the  Profeeaore  perform  in  vacant  pnlpite,  in 
MisHion  Sunday  Schools,  in  the  Yi>iing  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
eiiition,  in  the  delivery  of  pnblic  lectures,  in  ministcria)  and 
eccIesiiiBtical  councils.  Besides  all  this,  most  of  the  College 
officers  are  at  work  with  their  pens  for  the  Hdvaneiinient  of 
science  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  good.  The  Nt-w 
Eiiglander,  the  Journal  of  Science,  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society,  and  the  Theilogtcal  Eclectic,  are  edited 
by  ProfcBSors  in  Yale  College.  The  North  American  Review, 
the  Nation,  the  Hearth  and  Home,  the  American  Naturalist, 
Hours  at  Home,  and  other  periodicals,  receive  frequent  contri- 
butions from  this  same  body  of  writers.  Within  a  very  short 
time  past  several  new  books  have  been  pablished  by  officers  of 
Yale  College,  and  several  more  are  known  to  be  in  the  works. 
I  state  them  as  I  recall  them,  leaving;  others  to  speak  of  their 
merit.  President  Wooisey's  'International  Law,'  in  a  revised 
edition;  Dana  and  Brush's'  Mineralogy  '  (800  pp.  8vo.) ;  Loom- 
is's  '  Meteorology,'  and  '  Algebra  '  (revised  edition) ;  Johnson's 
'How  Crops  Grow;'  Porter's  'Human  Intellect;'  Fisher's 
'  Life  of  Silliman.'  and  '  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;'  Hoppiu'e 
'Old  England:  Its  Scenery,  Art,  and  People;'  Whitney's 
•  Lectures  oil  Xjinguage;'  Hadley's  'Greek  Grammar,'  and 
Norton's  '  Astronomy,'  are  before  the  world  aa  signs  of  tlie 
recent  and  present  intellectual  activity  of  the  College. 

'-  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  implies  no  *  personal '  contact 
with  the  world.  What  time  is  left,  I  inquire,  for  such  inter- 
course? Very  little,  but  that  little  is  employed.  I  wish  the  Col 
lege  Professors  could  come  more  into  contact  with  thecomniani- 
ty  at  lai^.  It  might  do  both  parties  good,  but  it  cannot  be  dune 
until  every  man  is  provided  with  a  clerk,  or  with  'a  Double,' or 
till  he  is  relieved  of  half  of  his  present  tasks  and  duties.  Pro- 
fessor Thacher  has  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  common 
schools;  Professor  Northrop  is  prominent  in  the  councils  of 
the  republicans ;  President  Woolsey  is  the  President  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  an  efficient  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Versions  in  the  American  Bible  Society : 
Dr.  Bacon  is  a  man  of  mark  in  almost  every  ecclesiastical  (.-on- 
ference  of  this  region ;  the  Scientific  Professors  arc  not  want- 
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ing  in  tlie  national  and  local  scientific  gatherings ;  the  Agri- 
cnltnral  Professors  give  life  to  the  ^ricnltnral  meetings;  the 
philotogiste  are  to  be  tbunil  in  the  meetings  of  the  Oriental 
Society  and  in  other  philological  iiesociations.  Courses  of 
lectures  are  annnally  given  to  the  mechanics  of  New  Haven. 
In  shiirt,  we  cannot  all  do  everything;  bnt  the  Faculty  of 
Yale  College  do  notshirk  their  share  of  pnhlic  service.  They 
think  their  first  duty  is  to  @erve  the  College,  to  do  alt  they  can 
to  advance  its  usefnlnesa  and  inflnence.  After  that  they  are 
ready  to  help  along  all  other  good  social  institntions.  As  a 
single  illustration  nf  their  interest  in  moral  reforms,  reniemher 
how  early,  how  nnitedly,  and  how  boldly  they  stood  in  o|'po- 
sition  to  slavery,  and  bow  much  obloquy  someof  their  number 
endured  for  their  eflieient  zeal. 

"  Having  thus  referred  to  the  complaints  which  '  the  public ' 
have  made  through  your  colnmns  against  the  College,  let  me 
say  a  word  about  the  obeat  dkfpct,  yet  scarcely  referred  to. 
It  is  thk  dkfeot  of  funds.  Tale  College  is  wofolly  ptor.  It 
was  never  poorer  than  now.  Large  gifts  have  indeed  been  re- 
ceived, bnt  most  of  these  have  been  tor  buildings,  an<l  many 
of  tliein  are  positive  taxes  upon  the  general  treat^ury.  Mean- 
while, the  corps  of  Professors  is  far  from  being  nnmemuB 
enough  for  the  work  to  be  performed.  Tale  College  needs 
more  men  in  its  faculty ;  more  men  to  teach  and  govern  and 
guide  its  great  body  of  students;  more  men  to  pnwecute 
science  in  all  its  phases;  more  men  t'>  wrile  books  and  lectures; 
more  men  to  influence  the  public.  Bnt  it  cannot  afford  to  pay 
decently  those  whom  it  has  already  enlisted.  How-can  it  get 
more  ?  If  the  Facnity  were  twice  as  large  as  it  now  is,  and  if 
the  men  who  compose  it  were  free  from  anxiety  for  the  re« 
angusta  domi,  many  of  the  defects  referred  to  wonhl  vanish. 

"  It  is  scholars  who  make  a  College ;  not  bricks  and  mortar. 
It  is  endowments  which  secure  the  time  and  services  of  schol- 
ars. Next  to  scholars,  hooks  are  essential,  but  Tale  College 
has  not  a  dollar  on  hand  to  boy  books  with  for  the  next  two 
years,  its  scanty  library  income  having  already  been  expended 
in  advance." 
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Article  IV.— SPAIN,  AND  TflE  LATE  REVOLUTION. 

The  present  attitade  of  Spain  excitee  great  interest  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
a  nation,  which  for  three  centnriee  has  exhibited  little  signs  "f 
progresB,  and  has  been  regarfjed  as  among  the  least  intelligent 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  should,  at  a  time  when  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  is  generally  quiet,  carry  forward  a  successful 
revolution. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  Article  to  answer  all  the 
questions  to  which  an  answer  might  be  desireil,  but  simply  to 
make  some  suggestions  which  may  assist  our  readers  to  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  events  which  have  recently 
transpired  in  Spain,  and  of  those  which  are  to  follow. 

The  late  Queen  reigned  for  thirty-three  years.  She  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  after  a  bloody  war  of  parties  while  an 
infant  of  five  years,  although  the  elder  branch  of  her  family 
bad  ft  living  representative.  Thai  change  in  the  govemtnent, 
as  well  as  the  attempts  at  revolution  which  have  two  or  three 
times  taken  place  during  her  reign,  seem  to  have  proceeded 
rather  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  iudividnal  leaders,  or  of 
political  parties  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  supposed 
popular  discontent  and  uneasiness  under  misgovern mei it,  than 
from  any  settled  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  a  cliange. 
From  one.point  of  view  the  late  revolution  presents  a  similar 
appearance.  It  is  the  ever  ready  answer  of  Topete,  Serrano, 
and  Prim,  to  popular  demands,  "The  army  and  navy  havu 
made  this  revolution,  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  Isabella's  government  was  over 
thrown,  without  any  popular  uprising,  by  the  military  ami 
naval  power;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  this  revolution  couKI 
not  have  been  successful  without  the  general  approval  and  sup- 
port of  the  people.  If  the  leaders  aimed  at  personal  ends,  a^ 
is  probable,  the  revolution  succeeded  because  the  pertple  wer*" 
ready  fur  a  change;  otherwise  this  attempt  would  have  fan'd 
as  others  which  had  preceded  it.     The  causes  which    underlay 
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the  revelation  were  not  the  prestige  of  prominent  men  oor  the 
Btrenji^li  of  the  military  or  naval  arm,  althoogh  each  of  tlieee 
bad  \\&  importance,  but  they  are  to  be  Bonght  mainly  with  the 
people  tliemselres.  The  people  liad  become  disgusted  with  tlie 
Queen  and  with  her  government.  Isabella  is  a  bad  woman; 
she  has  been  amasiting  milliona  for  herself,  while  little  has  been 
done  for  the  kingdom.  Her  government,  since  she  came  to 
her  majority,  has  been  administered  not  for  the  gf>od  of  the 
people,  but  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  ber  favorites.  Her 
private  character  has  been  disgraceful.  That  she  has  been 
habitually  guilty  of  drinking  to  excess,  even  to  intoxication,  is 
uotorious,  and  no  one  in  Spain  doubts  that  she  is  guilty  of 
grosser  vice.  These  causes  have  been  accumulating  with  in- 
creased force  for  many  years,  bnt  an.ither  weighty  reason  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.  The  strength  of  onr  own  govern- 
ment, as  exhibited  in  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion,  and, 
above  all,  the  power  of  citizen  soldiers,  springing  at  once  into 
the  ranks  of  the  sri«;  aud  as  rapidly  and  easily  subsiding 
again  into  the  peaceful  condition  of  citizens,  has  given  to 
multitudes  in  Spain,  as  well  as  throughout  Enro^ie,  a  renewed 
confidence  in  repnl^lican  institutions.  That  the  leaders  in  the 
revolution  had  private  ends  to  accomplish,  is  probable.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  Serrano,  the  President  of  tlie  pro- 
visional ministry,  received  money  from  the  Duke  de  Montpon- 
sier,  the  Queen's  brother  in-law,  to  assist  him  to  become  King 
of  8|>Hin.  Prim,  the  minister  of  war,  is  an  ambitions,  aspiring 
soldier,  p<%sessiTig  some  of  rhe  virtues  and  most  of  the  vices  of 
the  soldier;  always  without  money  and  ever  lavish  of  that  of 
others;  having  possessLd  himself  <>f  power,  he  is  reluctant  to 
let  go  his  bold.  He  is  believed  to  fai'or  some  younger  mon- 
arch, over  whom  he  may  exercise  authority,  and  be  really  king 
order  the  name  of  re<rent  or  minister.  Tbe^e  men  and  their 
co-ministers,  are  a  self-constituted  committee,  Jiaving  no  author- 
ity save  that  which  they  assumed  as  the  leaders  of  a  successful 
rebellion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  be- 
fi»re  the  provisional  government  was  firmly  established,  about 
sixty  thousand  stands  of  artntt  were  distributed  to  the  people 
that  they  might  be  prepared  to  sustain  by  force,  if  necessaryt 
tlio  new  order  of  tilings.     No  doubt  some  anus  came  into  the 
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poBBession  of  unworthy  persons,  yet  w©  are  nt>t  aware  that  any 
bad  use  of  the  arms  has  been  made. 

Since  this  time  the  j>rovieioQal  government  has  been  asing 
its  power  and  influence  in  favor  of  a  monarchy.  Tliey  hare 
issned  an  order  limiting  the  right  of  snffrage  to  persons  over 
twenty  five  years  of  a^e,  fearing  the  sympathy  of  the  young 
with  republican  principles.  They  early  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  call  for  the  votes  of  the  people  on  the  government 
which  shonid  be  established,  but  having  determined  to  have  a 
monarchy,  whatever  the  will  of  the  people  might  be,  they 
dared  not  allow  an  election  to  take  place  which  might  result 
adverse  to  their  wishes,  so  long  as  arms  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  The  order  for  an  election,  which,  after  some 
delay,  was  issued,  was  recallud,  and  ibis  was  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  disarm  the  people  T"  this  demand  to  surrender 
their  arms  the  people  replied,  Let  us  elect  our  representa lives 
and  let  them  establish  a  permanent  government  for  Spain,  and 
then,  if  this  governtnent  of  our  own  choice  requires  ua  to  sur- 
render those  arms,  we  will  obey,  but  we  will  not  surrender  them 
to  yon,  who  are  seeking  to  establish  a  monarchy  over  ns,  and 
who  will  have  us  in  your  power  when  we  are  without  arms  to 
de'end  onrselves. 

The  first  feeble  attempt  was  made  in  the  remote  city  of 
Cadiz,  where  every  Spaniard  is  a  republican.  Don  Caballero 
de  Hodas,  the  military  governor  of  that  province,  issued  an 
order  requiring  all  arms  in  the  possession  of  citizens  to  l-c  de- 
livered to  him  within  three  hourci,  or  they  wnnld  be  taken  by 
force.  This  order  was  made  in  a  pesctfnl  city,  where  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  the  public  quiet,  and  was  altogether  un- 
expected by  everyb'idy.  The  spirit  of  the  re[mblieanB  was  at 
once  aroused,  and  they  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  barri 
cades  and  prepare  for  their  defense.  The  lighting  commenced 
at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  December,  and 
continued  witliout  intermisBion  until  the  morning  of  the  fath' 
Cadiz  is  a  walled  city,  and  the  soldiers  were  within  strong 
fortifications  extending  along  the  walls  on  the  north  and 
west,  thns  holding  the  principal  gates  of  the  city.  Durinf; 
all  Ibis  time  the  citizens  were  strengthening  their  barricades 
and  building  new  ones,  and,  on  the  mortuug  of  the  8th,  were 
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stronger  than  "hen  the  fighting  commenced  and  in  better 
B|>irit8.  They  had  taken  by  direct  aBeanIt  the  "  sea  gate,"  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  cily,  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of  the 
soldiers'  fortifications,  thna  interrupting  their  communlcationB, 
when  thesoldiera  asked  for  a  truce.  It  was  believed  by  mili- 
tary men  tlial  Cadiz  couldonly  he  taken  by  bombardment,  and 
it  wae  only  when  the  government  Bent  eight  vessela  of  war 
tliere  with  the  threat  of  iwmbardment,  that,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  American  Consul,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
only  man  to  whom  all  men  of  all  parties  looked  for  advice 
and  assistamre.  peace  was  restored  and  the  arms  given  up. 
During  this  contest  a  email  party  of  Americans,  who  were 
necidentally  in  Cadiz,  were  everywhere  greeted  in  the  moat 
friendly  manner  and  treated  with  the  ntmoat  conrteay  by  the 
rep nbti cans,-  who  sought  in  this  way  to  show  how  strongly  the 
institutiima  of  the  United  States  had  their  respect  and  sympa- 
thy. A  similar  demand  for  the  surrender  of  arms  at  Malaga 
resolted  in  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the  republicans  were  de- 
feated and  the  provisional  government  gained  a  victory;  bat 
such  victories  cost  dear,  ai  d  although  posBession  of  the  arras 
in  these  cities  and  other  places  has  been  obtained,  the  feeling 
ynfrendered  by  these  contests  will  remain,  and  may  result  in 
anoTlier  revolution.  At  Malaga,  too,  some  American  ladies, 
seeking  to  leave  the  city,  were  escorted  by  republicans  who  were 
fired  on  by  the  soldiers,  but  so  regardful  were  they  of  their 
charge  that,  so  long  as  these  defenseless  ones  wore  under  their 
protection,  they  did  not  return  the  fire. 

llie  sentiments  of  the  people  are  not  entirely  harmonious 
with  reference  to  the  true  policy  of  Spain.  Some  of  the  best 
triends  of  that  country,  who,  by  long  residence  and  favorable 
opportunities,  may  be  considered  good  judges,  have  confidence 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  may  be  the  best  thing 
for  Spain.  Others,  in  perhapn  equally  good  circuinataneea  for 
forming  an  opinion,  believe  that  a  constitutional  monarchy  is 
better  fitted  to  the  present  condition  of  the  people.  In  Spain 
itself,  Queen  Isabella  has  some  adherents  still,  but  these  exer- 
cise little  influence  on  the  public  eeiiliment.  The  great  loass 
of  the  people  are  either  republicans  or,  as  they  call  them- 
Milves,  "Democratic  Monarchists,"     The  republican   strength 
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ie  in  the  South  and  East  of  Spain,  wbere  there  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  intelligence  and  activity-,  in  Cadiz,  Seville,  Df  alaga. 
Cordova,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  and  Saragoasa.  Throiigliout 
all  these  provincea  the  republicana  are  vastly  in  the  majority. 
No  donbt  man;  hold  their  faith  in  darknesB  and  ignorance,  but 
they  have  a  real  diBcernment  of  the  truth.  The  raonarcliisle 
are  those  who  fear  that  Spain  is  not  prepared  for  a  republic  by 
education  and  enlightenment;  those  who  fear  the  outside 
pressure  nf  Earopean  monarchiee.  if  a  republic  should  be 
estHblished  ;  those  who  regard  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment as  more  stable  than  the  republican.  The  strength  of  the 
monarchists  is  in  the  North.  About  M!adrid  parties  are  some 
what  evenly  balanced,  with  the  majority  on  the  aide  of  the 
mimarchists. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  republican  leaders  are  not  inactive. 
Tlirough  their  instrumentality  evening  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Madrid  and  other  large  cities,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  in^trnction  to  the  masses.  Meetings  are  held,  at  which 
the  people  are  tanght  their  duties  as  citizens  and  the  print-i- 
ples  which  underlie  governments.  Newspapers  have  greatly 
mnltiplied.  Sixty  newspapers  are  now  published  in  Madrid, 
issuing  150,000  sheets.  In  these,  ae  well  aa  in  pamphlets  and 
broad  sheets,  are  discussions  of  the  questions  n'lw  of  greatest 
prominence:  the  relative  excellence  of  republicanism  and  mon- 
an^hy,  the  elective  franchise,  freedom  of  worship,  &c.  Knuta 
of  |)e'^ple  are  to  be  found  in  the  squares,  in  the  cates,  and  indeed 
everywhere,  discussing  these  questions. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  exciting  discussion  and  this  transition 
period  of  the  government,  ihe  general  order  and  quiet  wliieli 
have  prevailed  in  S|iain  is  quite  remarkable.  Madrid  itself  is 
gnnrded  by  a  volunteer  police  force,  and  never  has  the  publii- 
order  been  so  well  preserved,  A  crime,  or  breach  of  tlie  peace, 
is  a  rare  occurrence.  \Phen,  on  the  27th  day  of  Deceinlwr 
last,  a  great  republican  demonstration  was  made  in  Madrid, 
not  a  soldier  appeared  in  the  streets  as  the  guardian  of  llio 
public  onler.  The  procession,  numbering  many  thousands, 
and  the  crowds  which  witnessed  its  march,  needed  no  police 
nor  military  to  preserve  order.  General  Milans  de  Bow-k 
the  military  commander  of  Madrid,  said  to  a  fiiend  on  the  pre- 
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rions  evening,  "I  shall  be  the  only  military  od  duty  to-mor- 
row."  The  General  is  an  ardent  repnblican,  and  Bto'>d  with 
two  aides  in  the  door  of  the  Areeiml  and  received  the  ealntes 
of  tiie  jircK-ession  as  it  p.msed.  Before  this  proccBsion  tnolt  up 
its  line  of  mHrch  through  the  Bireets  of  Madrid,  the  leadin^r  re- 
pnbtican  oratiT  who  addreeced  them,  connBeled  them  to  pre- 
8Drve  order,  and  neither  by  word  nor  act  to  give  their  enemies 
any  ground  to  blame  them.  Well  was  this  conneel  followed. 
Some  American  travelers,  who  happened  to  he  in  Madrid  on 
that  occnsTon,  hnng  out  from  their  hotel  window  an  American 
flag,  which  they  had  carried  with  them,  in  order  to  show  their 
sympathy  with  repnblicaniem.  As  the  proeeseion  came  nnder 
the  Ptars  and  Siripofl,  at  the  unexpected  sight,  every  banner 
was  lowered,  every  hat  was  raiced,  every  eye  glistened,  every 
cheek  was  lighted  with  a  smile.  The  enthuBiasm  which  was 
manifested  by  such  signs  could  not  be  entirely  snppresBed,  but 
showed  itself  by  the  clapping  of  handB,  and  sh'jots  of"  Viva 
la  grande  r^publique,"  subdued  indeed,  as  the  men  in  the  ranks 
remembered  the  last  words  of  their  orator,  but  with  intense 
feeling  which  must  find  some  vent.  During  the  fighting  at 
Cadiz,  the  republicans  posted  placards  on  evpry  comer,  pro- 
elniining  death  to  any  one  found  stealing.  For  twenty-four 
hours  alter  ihe  trnee  was  proclaimed  there  the  goods  of  a  gro- 
cer, the  front  of  whoBe  shop  had  been  shot  away,  lay  exposed 
in  the  most  frequented  part  of  that  city  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  article, — and  this,  too,  although  the  shop  was  filled  with 
articles  of  food,  which  the  people  most  needed,  and  althongh 
they  had  no  especial  guard.  Such  regard  for  order  as  that 
described  in  Madrid,  or  this  in  Cadiz,  conld  not  have  oc- 
curred in  any  large  town  in  ihe  United  States.  It  pleases  a 
writer  in  the  London  Times  to  charge  the  republicans  of 
Spain  with  being  communists.  He  gives  no  proof  of  his 
charge.  In  Cadiz,  where  tlie  repnblicans  were  victors,  there 
was  no  wanton  deBtruction  of  pjuperty,  but  the  most  punc- 
tilious regard  for  the  persons  and  property  of  all  unarmed  per- 
sons. In  Malaga,  where  the  soldierB  were  the  vicloro,  an  utter 
disregard  of  all  rights  was  shown.  The  incident  already  nar- 
rated, in  another  connection,  illustrates  the  wantonness  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  self-command  of  the  republican  volunteers. 
The  condition  and  character  of  the  people  is,  in  many  points, 
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Buch  that  we  ciinnot  be  sanguine  of  the  succeee  of  republican- 
ism  in  Spain.  For  tliree  hnndred  years  the  Spaniards  have 
be<^n  oppressed  by  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  monarclis 
have  &ma8!>ed  wealth,  the  Episcopal  sees  are  amouft  the  richest 
in  Europe,  while  the  people  are  impoverished.  With  no  in- 
centive to  labor,  with  no  etimulus  to  exertion,  the  Spaniiirds 
are  indolent.  The  cities  and  large  towns  are  full  of  beirgars. 
From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  in  the  absence  of 
reliable  statisticB,  we  believe  that  at  least  aeventy-five  per  cent. 
of  the  people  of  Spain  cannot  read  or  write.  We'  have  our- 
selves seen,  since  the  revolntion,  in  several  of  the  large  cities, 
grou|«  of  men  standing  or  sitting  aronnd  some  reader  of  the 
publications  of  the  day,  ehuwing  both  their  inability  to  read 
themselves  and  their  interest  in  the  questions  discussed.  Tlie 
Spaniards  are  natnrally  quick  of  observation  and  comprehen- 
sion, but  the  lack  of  ability  to  read  in  so  large  a  pmportion  of 
the  population  is  a  serious  drawback  to  their  progress.  During 
the  last  ten  years  lines  of  railway  have  been  built  from  the 
French  frontier  at  Bayonoe  to  Madrid  and  Cordova;  from 
C  'rdova,  in  one  direction,  to  Cadiz  and,  in  another,  to  Mst- 
aga;.  while  another  line  leads  from  Madrid  to  Alicante,  nnd 
thence,  following  the  east  coast,  northward  to  Valencia  and 
Bflrcelona.  Another  line  connects  Madrid  directly  with  Bar- 
celona. Some  of  these  lines  pay  the  expenses  of  operation  and 
some  do  not.  But  whether  they  do  a  greater  or  less  amount 
oi  business,  tho  character  of  the  country  and  of  the  people 
seems  to  have  undergone  little  change.  In  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces the  same  kind  of  forks  are  used,  and  in  the  same  way,  to 
turn  up  the  soil  as  were  in  useathi-usandyearsago.  In  Valencia 
the  ground  is  irrigated  by  means  of  the  same  kind  of  waier- 
whfets  as  the  Carthaginians  used  before  the  Christian  em; 
while,  ill  the  centre  and  south  of  Spain,  ploughs  are  scratehin); 
the  top  of  the  ground  of  the  same  pattern  as  Virgil  descriliea 
in  hia  Georgics.  There  are  no  villages  by  the  side  of  the  rail- 
ways to  indicate  improved  or  inceaaed  business.  The  railway 
seeme  thus  far  to  have  failed  in  Spain  to  develop  the  weHlth 
and  industry  of  the  people.  One  great  curac  of  the  country  is 
that  the  land  is  divided  into  large  estates,  some  of  which  have 
never  seen  their  owners,  instead  of  being  subdivided,  as  tliey 
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slionld  be,  amongst  small  proprietors.  OnlyaBmall  portion 
oflhe  people  are  owners  of  the  soil.  Hence  it  fails  to  yield  its 
just  production.  The  valley  nf  the  Onadalqniver,  for  instance, 
is  nne  of  tlie  richest  valleys  in  the  world,  with  a  moist  and 
equable  climate,  and  is  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  very  pro- 
ductive, bat  it  is  evident  to  the  passing  traveler  that  it  is  poorly 
cultivated.  What  might  be  done  nnder  &  proper  system  has 
been  partly  shown  by  an  Englishman  who  became,  two  or  three 
years  eince,  the  owner  of  a  farm,  and  who,  thongh  wilhoDt 
previons  agricultural  experience,  has  obtained  from  it  more 
lliHD  donble  the  productiim  it  had  yielded  to  its  former  owner. 
This  example,  however,  has  produced  little  effect  on  the  Spanish 
proprietors,  who  are  satisfied  to  do  as  their  anceetors  have  done, 
Tiie  Spaniard  is  too  prond  to  work,  but  he  can  never  be  trnly 
a  freeman  nntil  he  learns  that  there  is  honor  in  labor. 

Tlie  fatnre  it  is  not  easy  to  forecaste.  While  we  write  the 
election  of  Depnliea  is  taking  place ;  before  this  Article  reaches 
onr  readers  the  Cortes  will  meet,  and  perhaps  the  decision  will 
be  made.  It  seems  clear  that  the  late  Qneen  will  have  a  tew 
adherents,  that  the  republicans  will  have  a  strong  force  of 
nearly,  or  quite,  a  hundred  members,  and  that  the  provisional 
government  will  have  a  large  majority  ;  but  it  is  not  jet  time 
to  classify  the  "Democratic  monarchists,"  who  are  counted  as 
supporters  of  the  present  government.  They  embrace  varions 
shades  of  monarchists,  and  it  may  prove  that  the  majority  is 
not  so  large  as  it  now  appears. 

Wc  regard  it  as  by  no  means  certain  that  the  vote  of  this 
election  fairly  represents  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Spain. 
The  republican  leaders  have  been  active  and  2sealoDs  in  all  the 
large  cities  to  bring  out  the  vote*  of  their  party,  but  there  has 
been  a  wide-spread  sentiment  that  the  result  wae  a  foregone 
conclnsion  ;  that  the  provisional  government  would  control  it 
by  fair  means  or  foul;  and  this  sentiment  cannot  but  have  had 
an  influence  in  keeping  away  many  votes  from  the  polls.  The 
yonng  men  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years  of  age 
have  not  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  election.  In  the 
remoter  districts  the  people  have  not  been  snfBciently  eda- 
c&teJ  in  their  rights  to  undertttand  the  importance  of  this  first 
experiment  in  voting.    On  this  Cortes,  however,  depends  the 
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fatnre  government  of  Spain,  and  we  think  tlieir  decisiun  mnst 
be  in  favor  of  a  monarcb;  of  eome  kind.  The  Dnke  of  Mont- 
peneier  is  an  aspiraot  to  the  throne,  and  will  have  a  strong  and 
influential  following.  Some  memberBof  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment are  pledged  to  his  support.  He  ma;  be  the  choice  of 
the  Cortee.  If  be  should  be  elected  King,  another  revolution, 
more  bloody  than  the  laat,  is  in  etore  for  Spain.  The  pro- 
nounced republicans,  and  a  portion  of  the  cooBtitutional  mon- 
archists, vill  not  be  contented  with  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne, 
and  a  change  mnst  sooner  or  later  take  place.  Shonld  the  choice 
fall  on  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
whose  election  is  pressed,  it  is  said,  by  the  money  and  influ- 
ence of  Prnssia,  the  Buccesa  of  his  reign  miglit  be  more  hope- 
ful, although  he  would  not  satisty  the  republicans;  but  we  do 
not  consider  bis  election  probable,  as  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the  elder  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
Bucceseion  by  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  the  crown  of  Italy  would  be 
diverted  from  the  house  of  Savoy.  In  onr  opinion  there  is  one 
man,  and  bat  one,  who  can  safely  be  called  to  the  head  of  the 
government  at  the  present  time.  That  man  is  Espartero,  Duke 
of  Yittoria.  He  commands  alike  the  confidence  of  republicans 
and  moderate  monarchists.  He  was  regent  during  Isabella's 
minority,  and  his  administration  of  the  government,  if  nut 
always  wise,  was  honest  and  upright.  He  left  olUce  without 
enriching  himself.  He  seems  to  be  a  true  patriot.  He  is  now 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  would  seem  to  have  no  other 
ambition  than  to  serve  his  country  faithfully,  especially  as  be 
has  no  children  to  lay  claim  to  the  throne  atler  bin  death.  The 
republicans  would  be  glad  to  make  him  President,  but  we  can 
hardly  expect  that  they  will  so  far  surrender  their  principles 
as  to  vote  for  him  as  King ;  nor  have  we  great  hopes  of  a  co- 
alition in  his  tiavor  between  the  republicans  and  the  moderate 
monarchists.  If  such  a  result  should  occur  Spain  might  be 
judiciously  ruled  for  a  few  years,  and  perhaps  brought  to  un- 
derstand bettertbe  principles  of  a  liberal  government;  so  that, 
when  Espartero  should  be  removed,  the  people  wonid  be  pre- 
pared to  establish  their  institutions  on  sure  foundations. 

A  few  words  on  the  present  slate  of  religion  in  Spain.     One 
of  the  repablican  watchwords  is  "  troedom  of  worship,"  and 
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this  tliej  havfl  proclaimed  as  a  cardinal  principle.  We  have 
not  foand  any  falling  off  in  the  attendance  on  the  Roman 
Cfttbolic  chnrchea,  and  the  desire  of  freedom  of  worship  seemB 
10  be  rather  opposition  to  Catholicism  than  real  faith;  it  is 
rather  n^ative  than  positive ;  more  political  than  religioue. 
The  Spaniards  know,  and  many  feel  deeply  that  the  church  has 
eaten,  like  a  cancer,  on  the  lite  of  the  people;  man;  have 
broken  its  yoke,  and  are  rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  but  we  fear 
that  it  is  freedom  to  disbelieve  rather  than  freedom  in  believ- 
ing. The  petition  of  fifteen  thousand  women  to  the  provisional 
govt^mment  aguinet  allowing  the  profeesion  of  any  otlier  form 
of  religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  shows  that  the  attach- 
ment of  multitudes  to  that  Charch  is  nnehaken.  Indeed  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  mere  flight  of  the  Queen  could  have 
changed  the  eentiments  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
What  now  appeals  is  only  the  development  of  what  already 
existed  under  concealment.  Until  the  revolution,  to  profess 
any  other  than  the  Roman  Cathulic  religion  in  Spain  was  a 
criminal  offense,  punishable  with  death.  A  small  band  of 
Protestants,  some  two  thousand  in  all,  who  have  heretofore 
wonhiped  and  labored  in  secret,  now  work  openly  and  zeal- 
ously, but  what  are  they  among  so  many.  The  convents  es- 
tablished since  1845  have  been  disbanded.  This  was  not  at 
all  in  the  interest  of  religion,  but  was  solely  a  political  oieas- 
ure.  The  members  of  the  disbanded  convents,  and  their 
profjerty,  have  all  been  transferred  to  the  older  institutions  of 
the  same  sort,  so  that  neither  is  the  church  the  loser  nor  the 
nation  the  gainer.  It  is  true  that  opportunity  is  now  given 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel.  Une  of  the  "  Plymouth 
brethren,"  a  self  constituted  missionary,  sold  in  two  weekH,  in 
Madrid,  more  than  three  Imndrbd  Bibles,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Spain  he  has  sold  as  many,  but  this  is  a  small  beginning,  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  organized  effort.  The  people  have  been 
too  long  oppressed  by  the  Church  and  State  to  make  the  pre 
sent  religious  prospects  of  Spain  seem  encouraging. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  Europe  in  natural 
reeourcee.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  the  arid  plains  of  Chs- 
tile,  there  is  still  abundance  of  good  land  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  for  pasturage  and  grain,  while  all  the  region 
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60iit)i  of  Madrid,  eare  the  mountain  ranges,  is  capable  of  tlic 
liifjhest  degree  of  production.  The  eonthern  slope  of  the  Py- 
renees abounds  in  valnable  ores,  and  in  coal  of  a  good  qnality. 
The  Sierra  Moreoa  is  rich  with  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal : 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  coal  and  inetale.  The  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almaden  are  the  richest  in  the  world.  With  the  c:t 
ception  of  the  latter,  which  have  been  the  property  of  tlie 
crown,  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  working  of  any  mines  in 
Spain.  The  Spanish  railways  are  obliged  to  bring  coal  from 
England,  notwithstanding  extensive  coal  fields  lie  withiu 
twenty-tive  or  thirty  miles  of  important  stations.  Had  tlic 
Spaniards  who  accompanied  and  those  who  followed  Coluin- 
hue  to  the  New  World  staid  at  home,  and  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  reeonrcee  of  their  own  countrv, 
instead  of  seeking  for  an  £1  Dorado,  where  wealth  could  l)c 
obtained  without  labor,  the  condition  of  Spain  would  be  ccn' 
different  from  what  it  now  ia.  She  might  have  led  the  van  of 
the  nations.  Now,  after  so  long  an  interval,  she  awakes  lu 
find  herself  far  in  the  rear.  She  needs  the  renovating  and 
stimulating  influence  of  a  good  government  and  a  pure  re- 
ligion. 
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ArnicLK  v.— THE  AMERICAK  COLLEGES  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  PXJBLIC. 


Wb  proceed,  as  it  was  intimated  in  the  preceding  number 
of  the  JV^iw  Jinglander  that  we  shoiiid,  to  consider  some  of  the 
more  {general  pecniiartties  of  the  American  Colleges. 

Thejirst  which  we  name,  is  that  in  these  colleges  the  same 
course  of  stndy  has  been  nniformlj  prescribed  as  a  condition 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  We  sfty  ^^  uniformly  "  for  the  ex- 
ceptions have  been  so  few  ae  scarcely  to  deserve  to  he  named, 
and  any  deviKtiona,  when  allowed  for  a  time,  have  very 
Brton  been  abandoned.  When  we  say  "Ada  5««i,"  we  do  not 
inclnde  the  few  years  which  have  just  elapsed,  within  which 
some  influential  colleges  have  abandoned,  in  part,  a  prescribed 
nniform  cnrricnlura,  and  introduced  very  largely,  the  system  of 
elective  or  optional  courses  of  study.  The  period  in  which  we 
are  now  living  is  eminently  one  of  reconstrnctioD  and  experi- 
ment, and  with  its  tendencies  and  movements  the  colleges 
seem  to  have  largely  sympathized.  The  college  which  we 
describe  is  not  the  college  of  the  passing  year,  or  of  the  cur- 
rent five  years,  but  the  college  of  the  past  thirty  years,  and  of 
the  present  generation. 

The  theory  of  education,  after  which  this  system  of  study 
has  been  prescribed,  has  been,  that  certain  studies]  (among 
which  the  classics  and  mathematics  are  prominent)  are  best 
fitted  to  prepare  a  man  for  the  most  efficient  and  successful 
discharge  of  public  life.  By  "public  life"  we  do  not  mean 
merely  professional  life,  bnt  lite  in  that  relatively  command- 
ing position,  which  a  thoroughly  cultured  man  is  fitted  to  oc- 
cupy. By  a  thoroughly  cultured  man  we  mean  a  man  who 
has  been  trained  to  know  himself  in  his  constitution,  his  duties, 
and  his  powers ;  to  know  society  in  its  history  and  institutions, 
its  literature  and  art ;  and  to  know  nature  in  its  developments 
and  scientific  relations.  The  liberal  education  which  the  col- 
leges have  uniformly  proposed  to  give  is  none  other  than  what 
vol..  ixv  m.  21 
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Milton  callB  the  "eom|il€te  and  generous  education,"  that  "fits 
a  man  to  perform  jiiBtly,  Bkillfnll;,  and  magnanimously,  nil 
the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  jieace  and  war."  It  ie 
a  very  serious  mistake  to  say  that,  historically  considered,  the 
education  for  which  the  colleges  arranged  their  preparatory 
curriculum  was  what  is  technically  called  a  professional  edu- 
cation, and  that  these  studies  are  especially  neceeaary  for  per- 
sons destined  to  one  of  the  three  learned  professions.  It  is, 
doubtless,  true  that  the  studies  of  the  English  nniversitiee, 
from  which  the  American  colleges  are  historically  derived, 
were  originally  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  clerical 
profession,  and  that  to  this  day  some  of  the  peculiarities  thus 
indnced  have  not  been  entirely  outgrown.  The  first  American 
colleges  were  also  pnuarily  founded  as  training  schools  for 
the  clergy,  but  as  the  other  prolessioiiB  came  to  require  a  hbe- 
ral  culture  this  special  reference  to  the  clerical  profession  was 
laid  aside.  It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  both  the  nni- 
versities  and  colleges  were  designed  to  give  a  professional  as 
well  as  a  liberal  education.  To  use  the  language  current  id 
the  United  States,  they  combined  the  function  of  the  pro- 
fessional school  with  that  now  assigned  to  the  college.  But  the 
English  universities  and  the  American  colleges  were  also  <ie- 
signed,  from  an  early  period,  to  educate  gentlemen  as  well  w 
scholars.  But  inasmuch  as  in  the  earlier,  and  in  that  respect 
at  least  the  better  days,  evtry  gentleman  was  supposed  to  take 
some  position  in  society  as  a  legislator  or  magistrate,  a  diplo- 
mat or  soldier,  the  same  education  was  deemed  suitable  for  all 
who  aspired  to  what  we  have  called  a  public  position.  These 
liberal  studies  were  not  thought  unsuitable  even  for  the  duties 
and  station  of  a  merchant,  especially  of  one  who  might  be  a 
prince  atnong  bis  fellow  merchants  in  generous  tastes,  wide 
information,  courtly  manners,  and  refined  accompliehment& 
Moreover  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  natural  sci- 
ences were  never  formally  excluded  from  the  scheme  of  uni- 
versity studies.  Even  the  scholastics  included  in  their  scJieme 
of  liberal  knowledge  the  science  of  nature  as  then  received, 
and  made  the  knowledge  of  it  an  essential  element  of  the 
liberal  education  of  their  times.  The  American  collef;es  hare 
done  the  same  from   the  earliest  period.     They  have  never, 
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either  id  form  or  in  fact,  excluded  these  sciences.  Nor  is  the 
^□estion  now  mooted  in  any  of  them  whether  these  sciences 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  liberal  share  which  they  possesR  of 
the  cnrriculatn .  It  is  whether  these  sciences  shall  exclude 
all  the  others,  whether  the;  shall  either  occupy  the  entire  field 
of  liberal  culture  or  shall  direct  the  selection  of  studies  in  their 
own  exclusive  interest,  so  that  the  classics  shall  give  way  to 
French  and  German,  because  these  last  are  more  essential  to 
the  student  of  nature,  and  are,  as  is  contended,  equally  well 
rtdapted  to  general  culture. 

We  contend  that  the  American  colleges  have  been  fn  the 
right  in  requiring  a  prescribed  course  of  study  as  the  condition 
for  a  degree.  In  snpport  of  this  opinion  we  shall  offer  no  ex- 
tended argument  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  pre- 
sented, but  shall  occupy  ourselves  chiefiy  with  the  arguments 
that  are  urged  against  it.  If  the  considerations  already  urged 
are  admitted  to  he  pertinent  and  convincing,  onr  argument  is 
complete.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  studies  which  have  been 
obubIIj-  prescribed  in  the  American  colleges  are  the  best  fitted 
to  impart  a  liberal  culture,  then  it  tbllows  that  the  practice  of 
these  colleges  in  making  them  the  ordinary  conditions  for  the 
first  degree  is  welt  grounded  and  ought  to  he  adhered  to.  If 
onr  ai^nment  concerning  the  theory  of  the  curriculum  of  ' 
atudiee  is  valid,  then  these  studies  ought  to  be  prescribed. 
There  is  not  a  single  study  that  is  superfluous.  Not  one  should 
be  displaced,  because  not  one  can  be  spared.  The  theory  of 
this  carrieulum  has  been  to  provide  for  all  these  studies  which 
could  properly  find  a  place  in  a  system  of  liberal  culture,  or 
should  enter  into  the  scheme  of  a  complete  and  generous  edu- 
cation. The  end  has  not  been  to  train  men  for  the  learned 
professions  as  such,  but  to  train  for  that  position  in  life  which 
many  others  besides  professional  men  should  aim  to  occupy. 
For  such  a  position  the  curriculum  has  been  arranged,  not  by 
theorists  in  education,  nor  by  the  traditional  adherents  to  a 
iiereditary  system  made  sacred  by  hallowed  associations,  but 
under  the  just  demands  of  public  lite  as  tested  by  long  expe- 
rience and  confirmed  in  the  success  of  many  generations.  In 
this  curriculum  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  has  been 
prominent  as  training  to  the  power  of  subtle  analysis;  the 
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mathematics,  ae  strengthening  to  eontinnity  and  rigor  of  at- 
tention, to  sharp  and  bold  discrimination ;  physics,  to  give 
power  over  natnre, — real  power,  as  we  wield  and  applj  her 
forcfs,  and  intellectnal,  as  we  interpret  her  secrets,  predict  lier 
phenomena,  enforce  her  laws  and  recreate  her  universe;  psy- 
chology, that  we  may  know  onrselves  and  so  understand  the 
instrument  by  which  we  know  at  alt ;  ethics,  that  we  inaj 
rightly  direct  the  springs  of  action  and  subject  the  individual 
will  tn  the  consecrating  law  of  duty  ;  political  science,  that  we 
may  know  the  state  in  the  grounds  and  limits  of  its  anthoritj; 
the  science  of  religion,  that  we  may  justify  our  faith  to  our 
disciplined  and  instrncted  reason  ;  history,  that  we  may  trace 
the  development  of  man  and  the  moral  purposes  of  God ; 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  literature,  that  the  powers  thus  enriched 
and  thus  trained  may  fitly  express  themselves  by  writing  and 
in  speech. 

When  we  say  this  curricutum  has  been  prescribed,  we  do 
not  intend  that  the  student  has  been  forbidden  to  pnrsne  other 
studies,  nor  that  his  time  has  been  so  entirely  occupied  and 
engrossed  by  the  regular  course  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for 
favorite  pursuits  or  general  culture.  On  the  contrary,  the  col- 
lege course  haa  usually  contemplated  much  additional  labor 
■  and  study,  and  has  encouraged  such  efforts  and  indirectly  re- 
warded them  by  special  prizes  and  honors. 

Whether  or  not  academic  degrees  signify  little  or  much, 
whether  they  are  of  greater  value  or  less,  it  is  clear  that  thev 
are  sunght  for,  and  are  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  and  that  ibey 
ought,  therefore,  to  signify  something.  The  something  which 
they  should  signify  is  the  having  pursued  with  more  or  Icsf 
fidel  ity  and  success  those  branches  of  study  which  are  essentiiil 
to  liberal  culture. 

We  do  not  observe  that  those  who  depreciate  the  meaning 
and  worth  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  any  the  lee* 
anxious  or  determined  that  the  courses  of  study  which  they 
would  substitute  shall  entitle  to  this  degree,  nor  arc  they  les-" 
ofBuent  in  inventing  a  variety  of  subordinate  and  special  de- 
grees for  briefer  and  less  comprehensive  courses  of  stndy.  The 
two  letters  B.  A.  are  certainly  as  significant  as  B.  S.,  D.  S., 
Ph.  B.,  C.  E.,  M.  E.,  if  they  are  not  as  valuable. 
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A  strong  preesnre  is  jnst  now  applied  to  indnce  the  col- 
legeB  to  abandon  both  the  theory  e.nA  the  practira  of  insisting 
on  a  prescribed  course  of  study.  Some  are  very  urgent  that 
BtndentB  should  be  freely  admitted  to  the  instrDctions  of  the 
collie  in  any  single  branch,  provided  they  are  qnalified  to 
receive  such  instruction,  even  though  they  may  be  unable  or 
disinclined  to  purane  the  otbtsr  studies  that  are  required  for  a 
degree.  Others  insist  that  no  course  of  study  should  be  pre- 
ecribed  as  the  condition  for  any  academic  honor,  but  that 
iDstTDCtion  should  be  freely  dispensed  to  all  who  are  qualified 
to  appropriate  it ;  examinations  being  held  as  a  test  of  pro- 
gress and  acquisition  in  the  departments  selected.  Others  eon- 
tend  that  several  parallel  courses  of  study  should  be  assigued, 
at  the  completion  of  any  of  which  the  student  should  receive  the 
same  or  a  different  degree.  Others  propose  that  tlie  citurse 
Bhould  in  part  be  prescribed  and  in  part  be  elective,  so  tltat 
within  the  limits  assigned  the  pupil  may  freely  select  the 
studies  which  may  please  him  best,  and  on  passing  his  exami- 
nations shall  receive  the  common  degree. 

It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  these  several  propositions 
that  iu  these  ways  we  can  exalt  the  college  into  a  university 
and  invest  it  with  the  dignity,  the  privileges,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  freedom,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  an  inetitu- ' 
tion  with  the  more  high  sounding  nttme.  All  these  projects 
do  indeed  propose  to  attach  to  the  college  some  of  the  features 
which  properly  belong  lo  the  oniversity,  viz. :  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, the  gratification  of  special  preferences  and  tastes,  real  or 
supposed,  and  a  direct  preparation  for  the  student's  contem- 
plated profession  or  business  in  life.  But  they  all  fail  lo  pro- 
vide or  require  the  feature  which  gives  the  university  its  dig- 
nity or  invests  its  name  with  special  honor,  and  that  \&&  thorough 
discipline  previously  undergone  and  a  liberal  eviture  already 
attained,  which  are  indispensable  before  the  student  is  fit  to 
exercise  the  freedom,  to  use  the  selection  or  appreciate  the  in- 
atractions  which  belong  to  the  university.  A  university  con- 
sisting of  uncultured  and  undisciplined  youths  whose  c<>ncoit 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  direct  prnportion  to  their  ignorance, 
and  wh"se  self-confidence  springs  out  of  their  lack  of  know- 
ledge, is  the  less  to  be  desired  for  the  highest  ends  of  a  univer- 
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t\iy  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amplitude  of  its  endowmente. 
tlie  brilliftncy  and  learning;  of  its  professorB  and  the  sanguine 
hopefnlneeb  of  its  numerouB  friends.  Its  ttieory  is  false  and 
its  fruite  must  be  disappointing.  It  can  only  become  what  it 
calls  itself  when  it  shall  have  developed  within  itself  a  colle^ 
or  school  of  liberal  arts  which  shall  train  fit  pnpils  for  its  uni- 
versity classes,  and  when  it  shall  have  employed  in  its  several 
Bchnols  the  currieiilam  and  methods  which  are  suitable  to  each. 
We  grant  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  establish  institutions 
in  the  large  cities  and  in  the  newer  portions  of  our  coantry,  on 
the  principle  of  teaching  a  little  of  everything  which  those 
students  may  wish  to  study  whose  elementary  education  is  de- 
ficient and  whose  time  of  attendance  on  cither  liberal  or  profes- 
sional studies  must  be  short.  A  little  knowledge  ani  a  little 
study  to  persons  eager  to  learn  may  be  of  the  greatest  service. 
Large  endowments,  distinguished  professors,  ample  museums 
and  abundant  apparatus  may  serve  to  quicken  the  intellects 
and  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  strong-minded  and  strong 
hearted  young  men  to  whom  poverty  or  early  toil  or  misfor- 
tune have  abridged  the  period  of  school  and  college  culture. 
Tlie  colleges  in  the  newer  States,  which  have  a  small  number 
of  Ktudente  in  their  regular  cfurse,  have  acted  wisely  and  be- 
neficently in  allowing  the  attendance  of  irregular  ami  optional 
pupils,  so  far  as  this  did  not  inierf'ere  with  the  efficiency  and 
prestige  of  ihe  liberal  curriculum.  What  we  do  not  approve, 
is  the  dignifying  of  insiitntions  of  any  kind  by  the  name  of 
universities,  when  they  lack  the  one  feature  which  gives  to  the 
university  all  its  dignity  and  peculiar  meaning,  and  that  is  the 
prtsetice  ofa  considerable  body  of  students  of  liberal  culture 
who  are  prepared  by  that  culture  to  select  some  higher  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  and  to  pursue  it  under  the  teachers  of  their 
choice,  by  free  and  independent  methods  of  study.  Y->r 
example  :  Tiie  Michigan  University  has  been  more  than  once 
especinlly  extolled  as  till  recently  the  only  real  university  in 
the  United  States,  and  no  measured  laudation  has  on  this  ac- 
count been  bestowed  upoii  the  institution  and  the  enterprising 
State  which  endowed  it.  This  has  bean  done  by  gentlemen  of 
eminent  literary  culture  and  of  high  position  in  older  institn- 
tiouB.     We  have  never  been  able  to  learn  any  reason  for  these 
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eDCoraiums  npon  this  institatiun,  Dor  wh;  it  ia  par  em 
a  Dniversit;  in  comparison  witli  Harvard,  except  tliat  while  it 
fumiglieB  a  coDsiderable  nnmber  of  well  qnalified  proteasnra  in 
manj  departmonte  of  knowledge,  the  stndente  are  permitted 
to  eome  extent  to  attend  upon  more  or  fewer  of  these  cotireee 
at  will,  withoDt  the  condition  of  previous  training  in  the  libe- 
ral arts,  or  even  in  the  very  department  of  knowledge  upon 
which  the  professor  gives  instructi'io.  Btit  this  feature,  eo  far 
from  elevating  into  a  university  what  might  have  been  a  col- 
lege, tends  to  degrade  what  might  be  a  college  into  a  prepara- 
tory school,  and  even  to  sink  it  to  the  level  of  those  moat  su- 
perficial but  most  pretentions  things  called  "  busineee  or  com- 
mercial colleges,"  with  the  ineffable  assurance  and  the  con- 
temptible performance  of  sach  peripatetic  and  short-lived  or- 
ganizations. 

It  ought,  as  it  would  seem,  to  be  an  axiom  in  edncation  that, 
tosncceaslnl  instruction,  the  capacity  of  the  school  to  receive, 
is  as  essential  as  the  power  of  the  instrnctor  to  give.  Pnpils 
capable  of  nnderstandiog  and  appropriating  what  is  taught, 
are  as  necessary  as  instructors  who  are  qualified  to  teach. 
Eminent  professors  may  indeed  astonish  the  beginner  by  the 
Bplendor  of  their  generalizations,  the  boldness  of  their  theo- 
ries, the  eloquence  of  their  delivery  or  the  perfection  of  their 
style.  Tliey  may  quicken  and  stimulate  to  industry  and  ardor. 
But  unless  their  hearers  or  pupils  are  already  educated  to  the 
capacity  of  understanding  and  appi^ciating  their  teachings, 
they  mu!!t  be  content  to  be  ranked  with  the  brilliant  sciolist 
and  ,the  splendid  declaimer,  even  in  the  judgment  of  their 
sclioiastic  audiences,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  pnblic  to 
rank  as  somewhat  lower,  or,  perhaps,  at  best,  to  serve  as  im- 
posing figure  heads  to  badly  trimmed  and  badly  sailing  ves- 
sels. Such  men  cannot  but  be  useful  indeed,  for  they  will  in- 
sensibly  diffuse  tlic  spirit  and  impart  the  tone  of  a  higher 
Scholarship  and  culture  to  not  a  few  of  the  raw  and  nncnitured 
pupils  who  come  within  their  reach.  But  ihe  partial  success 
of  gitVed  and  learned  professors,  in  spite  of  the  defective  theo- 
ry of  the  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected,  only 
serves  the  more  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  essential  defects  of 
the  system  itself. 
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The  inodiScation  of  the  college  system  which  we  shall  next 
cooaider,  is  that  which  does  not  abandon  a  prescribed  cnrri- 
culum,  but  makes  the  college  stndiea  largely  elective.  This 
does  not  sacrifice  the  college  to  the  iiniverBity  ajBtecn.  It 
rather  combines  the  one  with  the  other,  by  introducing  some 
of  tlie  features  of  the  university  into  the  Byetem  of  the  col- 
lege. It  requires  all  the  students  to  pareue  a  common  conrso 
up  to  a  certain  period ;  at  Harvard  College,  to  the  end  of  the 
Freshman  year.  After  this  a  selection  is  allowed,  till  the  end 
of  the  course,  of  any  two  or  three  of  certain  appointed  studies, 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  time,  the  remaining  third  being 
devoted  to  certain  studies  pursued  by  the  class  in  common, 
Fromiuent  among  the  elective  stadies  are  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  the  mathematics,  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
arguments  urged  in  favor  of  this  system  are  that  while  it  re- 
quires  all  the  students  to  master  the  elements  of  liberal  know- 
ledge, it  does  nr>t  require  that  any  one  study  should  be  purened 
to  such  an  extreme  as  to  weary  those  to  whom  it  is  distasteful, 
or  to  take  the  place  of  studies  for  whicli  there  ia  a  marked  pre- 
dilection or  special  aptitude.  It  furnishes  the  opportunity  to 
the  student  to  make  a  seWtion  with  some  reference  to  his 
future  occupation  or  profession.  It  adopts  the  happy  medium 
of  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  a  common  groundwork  of  pre- 
paration in  disciplinary  studies, and  providing  for  each  an  elec- 
tion as  the  tastes  and  pnrsnits  of  the  pupil  may  require.  It 
satisfies  the  devotees  of  any  special  department  of  knowlt^dge 
by  allowing  him  to  follow  his  favorite  studies.  It  excites  him 
by  the  emulation  and  sympathy  of  fellow  students  as  eager  to 
learn  and  as  ready  to  tabor  as  himself  It  releases  the  insimc- 
tor  from  the  intolerable  and  disgusting  drudgery  of  enforcing 
upon  the  unwilling  and  incompetent,  tasks  which  they  cannot 
or  will  not  perform,  and  gratifies  him  with  the  pleasure  of 
carrying  a  few  enthnsiastic  pupils  far  beyond  the  elements  of 
the  laiignage  or  science  to  which  be  himself  is  devoted.  It 
tends  to  enthusiasm  in  study  and  is  fitted  to  relieve  the  col- 
lege system  from  the  spirit  of  mechanical  routine  into  which 
it  is  so  apt  to  fall. 

The  objections  to  the  scheme  are  many ;  some  of  them  seem 
to  us  to  be  insuperable.     They  may  be  expressed  briefly  thus: 
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The  collegiate  conrse  will  be  so  seriously  shortened  and  cur- 
tailed aeto  fail  of  ira  appropriate  resnite;  the  university  courpe. 
which  it  is  proposed  to  graft  npon  it,  w  ill  be  prematurely  com- 
menced, and,  fi»r  that  reason,  cannot  be  really  sacceeefal.  Col- 
lege Bti)denb>,  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year,  are  nsnally  in- 
capable of  selectinK  between  any  two  proprvsed  etndiee  or 
(Mnrses  of  study.  They  do  not  know  themBelvea  well  enough 
ro  be  able  to  decide  in  what  they  are  best  titled  to  excel,  nor 
even  what  will  please  ibem  beiit.  Their  future  occnpaMon  is 
ordinarily  not  so  far  determined  as  to  deserve  to  be  seriously 
uonsidered.  Their  tastes  are  either  unformed  or  capricious  and 
prejudiced.  If  they  are  decided  and  strong,  they  often  require 
correction.  The  study  which  is  the  farthest  removed  tro.m 
that  which  strikes  his  fancy  may  be  the  study  which  is  most 
needed  for  the  student.  The  preferences  are  also  likely  to  be 
fickle.  Tlie  real  but  unanticipated  difficulties  which  are  re- 
vealed by  trial  will  occa-uion  discontent  and  vexation,  or  some 
new  discovery  concerning  the  value  of  a  study  that  has  been 
rejected,  will  lead  to  repining  and  discontent.  So  far  as  the 
studies  presented  for  selection  are  disciplinary,  the  reasons  for 
preferring  one  above  another  are  not  so  deciwive  as  to  warrant 
any  great  liberty  of  election.  So  far  as  they  are  professional 
or  practical,  it  is  not  desirable  that  these  should  be  entered 
npon  at  so  early  period  of  the  edncation.  What  might  seem 
to  be  gained  in  proficiency  or  in  time,  is  lost  many  times  over 
in  mental  breadth  and  power  by  a  neglect  of  the  studies 
which  are  disciplinary  and  general.  The  student  who  begins 
the  study  of  theology  or  law  in  his  Sophomore  or  Junior  year,  or 
pnrsues  a  course  of  reading  which  has  special  relation  to  h's 
future  profession,  in  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  instances  becomes 
a  greatly  inferior  theologian  or  lawyer  in  consequence,  hnt 
does  not  appreciably  abridge  the  time  required  for  his  profes- 
sional preparation.  By  a  similar  rule,  any  very  special  atten- 
tiim  to  any  one  of  the  physical  sciences  in  the  way  of  severe 
siientific  study  or  of  time-consuming  occupation,  is  almost 
txrtain  to  involve  a  loss  in  scientific  acquisitions  and  emint^nce 
at  the  end  of  a  very  few  years.  The  specialty  or  profesei'in  to 
which  a  student  is  to  give  the  best  energies  and  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  his  life,  will  occupy  him  soon  enough  at  the  latest 
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and  will  confine  hie  powers  as  well  as  rnle  hie  tastes  with  iie 
ahsorbing  deniRnde.  All  that  he  can  spare  from  it  in  tlie  way 
of  energy,  preferences  and  time,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  so  much 
gained  to  his  mental  breadth,  and,  therefore,  to  his  final  emi- 
nence. If  it  can  he  shown  that  there  is  any  single  conrse  of 
study  which  is  within  the  capacities  of  the  majority  of  stn- 
dents  who  are  properly  prepared  and  who  will  use  ordinary 
diligence;  which  includes  no  branch  of  knowledge  with  which 
any  man  of  liberal  knowledge  onght  not  to  he  acquainted ; 
and  also  that  these  branches  are  not  proseented  farther  than  is 
desirable  tor  the  ends  of  snch  cnltnre  ;  it  follows  that  ench  a 
course  of  stndy  should  he  preacrihed  in  every  college.  This  is 
especially  true  if  it  can  al«io  be  shown  that  a  prescribed  cimrse 
can  be  so  modified  as  to  attain  m&ny  if  not  all  the  advantages 
which  the  elective  coarse  promises  to  achieve. 

Other  objections  might  be  named,  as  that  the  introduction 
of  elective  studies  tends  to  weaken  the  class  feeling,  which 
may  be  so  efficient  for  intellectual  incitement  and  culture,  and 
to  interfere  with  that  common  life  which  is  bo  powerful  in 
most  of  the  American  colleges.  It  must  necessarily  be  com- 
plicated in  its  arrangements  and  operose  in  its  working.  It 
mnet  also  require  greater  energj'  than  can  be  exacted  of  any 
single  administrator  who  acts  as  the  driving  wheel  of  thechisti 
or  the  collie ;  or  greater  nnited  and  conspiring  activity  in  tho 
heads  of  separate  departments  than  can  be  presumed  in  onii- 
nary  institutions  or  nnder  the  conditions  of  our  imperfect  hu- 
manity. It  may  further  be  urged  that  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
scribed, rather  than  an  elective  curriculum  in  the  preparatory 
or  the  professional  school,  was  originally  the  result  of  circmn- 
Btances  and  the  product  of  experience.  The  same  circum- 
stances that  compelled  and  the  same  experience  which  taught 
it  at  first,  will,  we  believe,  require  that  it  be  resumed  aa  otten 
as  the  attempt  is  made  to  abandon  it  in  any  inbtitntion  which  is 
designed  for  general  culture.  The  inconveniences  will  be 
found  to  be  so  great  and  the  advant^es  so  inconsiderable — if, 
indeed,  the  disadvantages  are  not  so  manifold  and  overwheltn 
ing — as  to  compel  a  return  to  what  is  substantially  a  unifbrtn 
and  prescribed  course.  We  have  intimated  that  most  of  the 
advantages  promised  by  the  elective,  may  be  secured  by  the 
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• 
prescribed  ciirricalnin.  It  doea  not  follow  becaQse  the  same 
branches  of  Btudy  are  piirsned  that  they  miist  be  proeecnted 
by  all  the  sludents  to  t)ie  same  extent  or  with  the  enme  thor- 
onghnesa.  A  luinimniit  of  classical  stndy  may  be  allowed. 
while  a  maximnm  may  be  rewarded.  A  passable  knowledj^e 
of  the  mathematics  may  be  accepted,  tvhile  a  more  thoroiif^b 
maetery  of  these  branches  may  meet  with  enconragement  and 
the  more  difficult  problems  need  be  aeei^nod  to  bnt  few.  An 
arrangement  or  ciirricnlum  of  ^a«8  $^W^  prescribed  for  all, 
wliich  shall  be  tliorongh  and  severe,  is  not  incompatihle  with 
provision  for  clasa  or  honor  studies,  which  shall  be  the  condi- 
tions of  academical  prizes  and  distinctions.  Private  otudiea 
may  also  be  provided  for,  to  a  limited  extent,  especially  in 
those  branches  of  literatnre,  English  or  modem,  which  are  the 
favorite  and  not  severe  occnpation  of  many  persons  who  are 
iiiit  inclined  to  the  severer  efforts  required  by  philosophy  or 
science.  Tlie  division  of  clasttes  into  subordinato  sections,  ac- 
cording to  attainment,  provides  for  a  varying  adaptati'm  to 
different  tastes  and  capacities.  Enthusiasm  in  stndy,  the  want 
of  which  is  so  much  to  be  deplored,  and  the  maintennnce  of  a 
high  intellectual  tone,  the  presence  of  which  is  so  greatly  to 
be  desired,  can  be  obtained,  we  believe,  aa  successfully  under 
tlie  prescribed  as  under  the  elective  curriculum. 

We  have  said  that  in  almost  every  organized  institution  of 
education  in  the  civilized  world,  whether  liberal  or  profession- 
al, some  curriculum  of  study  is  presented  as  the  condition  of 
receiving  the  honors  of  the  institution,  or  of  being  admitted 
to  public  employment.  The  fact  that  several  such  courses  are 
united  in  the  same  institution  makes  it  to  be  a  university, 
which  is  therefore  properly  ctmceived  when  it  is  styled  a  col- 
lection of  schools  of  learning,  in  each  of  which  certain  studies 
are  prescribed,  certain  terms  must  be  kept,  and  certain 
examinations  mtist  be  passed,  before  the  pupil  can  receive 
tile  certiticfttc  or  degree  which  they  all  contemplate.  The  fact 
that  in  some  nniversites  single  courses  of  lectnres  may  be 
attended  by  those  who  expect  no  certificate  or  degree,  has 
caused  the  impression  to  prevail  to  some  extent  in  this 
country,  that  these  exceptions  exemplify  the  rule  of  nniversity 
lite.    Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.     In  the  German,  i 
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eittea,  which  constitute  with  man;  the  heau  ideal  of  what  the 
Ameritiftn  colleges  ought  to  become,  the  great  inase  of  the 
Btndents  attenfi  the  lectures  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
qualify  them  to  pass  the  examination  which  is  required  before 
the;  are  admitted  to  their  life  career.  It  is  true  a  few  persons 
are  admitted  to  the  lectures  who  do  not  look  forward  to  an 
examination,  and  who  attend  what  lectnrea  they  please,  bnt 
such  are  not  members  of  the  university,  except  they  are  from 
a  foreign  country.  In  the  thei>ry  of  university  instruction  and 
administration, 'there  is  no  option  of  studies ,'  the  option  is 
between  several  instructors  in  the  same  department  of  know- 
ledge, and  between  a  faithful  and  careless  use  of  its  opporln- 
nities. 

Another  point  still  more  material  to  he  considered,  and  one 
that  is  almost  universally  overlooked  in  this  country,  is,  that  id 
Germany  the  gymnasium  is  the  counterpart  of  the  American 
collfge.  The  proposal  in  America,  that  the  colleges  should 
become  universities,  is  equivalent  to  the  proposal  in  Germany 
that  the  gymn  isia  should  be  transformed  into  nniversitiee, 
that  is,  that  the  instruction  now  given  in  two  or  three 
advanced  claaaes  of  the  gymmisinm  should  be  omitted  iu 
whole  or  in  part,  iu  order  that  the  stndent  might  be  admitted 
at  vince  to  profi'BBional  or  scientific  study.  Such  a  propoeitiou 
in  Germany  would  be  received  with  derision.  We  observe,  in 
passing,  that  as  the  gymnasium  answers  to  the  American 
college,  so  the  Realaehnle  correspond  to  the  ^scientific  school 
with  ue,  or,  rather,  to  the  scientific  scinHiI  as  it  wa*  originally 
conceived  in  this  country,  for  the  form  which  these  scliools  »re 
now  taking,  e.  g.  tlie  Shedield  School  and  the  Maseauhiisttta 
Institute  of  Technology,  bring  them  somewhat  nearer  ti>  tlie 
gymnasium.  But  even  when  the  curriculum  of  these  schools 
shitl)  lie  extended  to  four  years,  and  Latin  shall  be  insisted  on  as 
a  preliminary  study,  they  will  scarcely  rise  higher  in  their 
programme  than  do  the  real  schools  of  Germany,  These 
schools,  in  Germany,  prepare  for  business  or  practical  life 
only.  To  a  matriculation  and  full  membership  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  to  a  certificate  or  degree  founded  upon  an  attend- 
ance on  the  lectures  in  physics,  thei  old-fashioned  classical 
course  of  the  gymnasium    is  the   indispensable   prerequisite. 
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It  IB  BO  becnnBe  the  university  prrifesees  to  teach  Science  and 
not  Technolopj,  and  to  scientiSc  knowledge  in  the  eminent 
sense,  an  antecedent  pre|)&ration  ot  liberal  culture  is  thought 
to  be  neceeeary.  Those  among  ns  who,  like  the  author  of  the 
articles  npon  "  The  New  Education,"  in  "  The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly "  for  Febraarj  and  March  of  the  currant  year,  propose  so  to 
perfect  the  Bchools  of  Science  as  to  combine  most  of  the  disci- 
plinary and  liberal  culture  of  the  college  with  a  special 
adaptation  to  practical  and  bofliness  life,  have  our  best  wishes 
for  succees  in  their  enterprise.  They  certainly  will  succeed  in 
one  thing,  and  that  is,  in  delivering  these  schools  from  the 
hands  of  those  educational  charlatans,  who  believe  in  nothing 
but  a  "  Practical  Education,"  TboeeAmericans  whoplead  the 
German  nniversities  as  models  for  oar  colleges,  could  not, 
however,  avail  themselves  of  a  more  unfortunate  source  whence 
to  derive  their  tirades  against  classical  study  or  a  prescribed 
ciirriculum.  They  have  one  feutura  only  which  can  be  thus 
applied  ;  the  student  is  not  held  to  so  strict  account  as  in  our 
colleges  for  his  attendance  npon  lectures  or  for  the  use  of  his 
time.  The  principal  motives  which  hold  him  to  his  duty  ara 
the  love  of  study,  and  the  desire  for  reputation,  which  are  ac- 
tively stimulated  by  a  public  sentiment  such  as  is  found  in  no 
otiier  couniry,  and  last,  not  least,  by  the  nltimate  connection 
between  fidelity  in  study  and  his  future  subsistence,  which  is  so 
Betiaitively  felt  in  a  conntry  in  which  the  avenues  to  a  decent 
living  are  choked  by  crowds  of  strnggling  competitors,  aud 
are  guarded  by  numerous  artificial  barriers.  But  notwith- 
etandiiig  these  stimulants  to  labor,  the  success  of  the  German 
Duiveniity  system  is  not  so  remarkable  as  to  jnstifj  the  confi- 
dent inferences  which  are  urged  by  its  American  encomiasts 
when  they  argue  that  the  American  college  system  can  only 
be  redeemed  by  modeling  it  af^er  its  practice.  The  utmost 
that  Matthew  Arnold  dare  assert  to  its  advantage,  is  the 
following :  "  There  are,  of  course,  many  idlers ;  the  proportion 
of  stU'leiits  in  a  German  university  who  really  work,  I  have 
heard  estimated  at  one-third  ;  certainly  it  is  larger  than  in  the 
English  universities."  (p.  229.)  Hark  Pattison  asserts  of  the 
students  at  Oxford,  that  seventy  per  cent  are  "idle,  incor- 
rigibly idle."     If  these  estimates  are  correct,  we  are  confident 
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that  defective  as  are  the  operation  and  resnlta  of  the  Amer- 
ican colleges,  none  of  tliem  will  present  so  scanty  a  pro- 
portion of  earned  and  anccessful  workers  as  do  the  English 
and  Qerman  nnWereities,  while  onr  profeeoional  and  advanced 
Bchools,  which  should  more  properly  be  compared  with  theee, 
wonld  make  a  mnch  better  showing.  We  speak  not  of  actnal 
attainments  but  only  of  the  spirit  of  labor.  How  ruinous  and 
demoralizing  it  would  be  to  allow  to  the  students  of  the 
American  colleges  the  freedom  and  irresponsibility  of  ibe 
German  university,  a  freedom  which  wonld  not  for  a  moment 
be  thought  of  in  the  gynmaeium,  needs  scarcely  a  moment's 
^  thought.  Even  if  the  grade  of  the  students  in  the  university 
and  the  college  were  the  same,  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  are  so  diverse  as  to  exclude  all  inferences  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  influence  of  a  learned  cltwa  is  with  hb 
comparatively  feeble.  The  pecuniary  prizes  offered  directly 
to  scholastic  attainment  are  far  from  being  tempting.  The 
road  is  nearly  as  direct  and  open  to  the  professions  from  the 
log-cabin  as  from  the  university.  To  political  success  it  il 
quite  as  free  and  as  crowded  from  the  one  starting-point  as  it 
is  from  the  other.  The  colleges  and  schools  have  riotliing  of  the 
value  in  the  eye  of  the  government  in  America,  which  the 
university  has  in  the  view  of  the  government  in  Germany. 
All  the  patronage  with  respect  to  the  more  important  civil 
offices,  flows  in  a  stream  exclusively  through  the  literary  inEtl- 
tutions,  and  is  determined  by  the  examinations  hebl  by  the  civil 
authorities.  Theee,  and  manifold  other  circumstances,  ex- 
plain the  energy  and  zeal  with  which  science  is  pursued  in  the 
German  gymnasia  and  the  German  universities.  Were  their 
system  very  diverse  from  our  own,  success  with  tberu  would 
be  no  warrant  for  success  with  as.  But  inasmuch  as  their 
system  is  substantially  the  same  with  our  own  in  respect  to  > 
prescribed  course  of  study,  it  may  confirm  us  in  the  purpose 
not  hastily  to  abandon  a  feature  which  has  been  almost  uui- 
versally  accepted,  wherever  literary  institutions  have  been 
instructed  by  the  wisdom,  or  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Another  marked  peculiarity  of  the  American  colleges  is 
the  frequent  examinations  of  the  students,  or  the  recHationt, 
as  they  are  called.     This  feature  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
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En|i;liBh  nnireraities.*  In  the  Oerman  gymnaeia  it  is  rigidly 
maintained,  modified,  indeed,  by  the  Qernian  method  or  giving 
iiisirnction.  In  the  German  univereiliee  these  frequent  exami- 
nations are  altogether  nnkDown.  After  the  etndent  bae  passed 
throngh  the  tinal  examination  in  the  gymnasium,  which  ati- 
Bwers  to  our  Bachelor's  degree,  he  is  tree  of  all  intermeddling 
except  the  stem  arbitrament  which  awaits  him  from  the  gov- 
erment  officials  who  give  him  his  passport  to  place  and  position 
in  life,  or  the  more  trying  one  from  iho  tienatus  Academious 
which  shHtl  promote  bim  to  a  DoctoHe  hat.  In  the  Scotch 
nniversitiee  the  examinations  are  more  or  less  frequent,  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  matter,  but  the  instruction  is  given  in 
larj^e  measure  by  lectures  and  the  final  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  representatives  of  the  professions  for  license  to 
practice  in  the  guild  or  the  church.  In  the  Queen's  Colleges 
and  the  London  University  there  are  examinations  for  degrees 
and  liooore,  and  more  or  less  frequent  examinations  to  aecer> 
tain  the  proficiency  and  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  German  i^ymnasium  and  the  American  college  in- 
sist on  these  very  frequent  daily  examinations  or  recitations. 
Instruction  is  not  excluded  from  these  exercises.  It  is  imparted 
more  or  less  freely  according  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
tbe  iustritctor  and  the  receptivity  of  his  pnpila,  but  the  promi- 
nent feature  is  the  examination  ot  the  student's  private  work 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  him  to  his  daily  duties  by  a  constant 
and  evuii  pressure  of  responsibility,  and  of  noticing  and  meas- 
uring his  attainments  under  the  watchfui  eye  of  bis  tutor  and 
the  not  nninterested  inspection  uf  his  fellows.  For  the  sake 
of  making  this  responsibility  more  effective  and  just,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  introduced  into  many  colleges  of  recording  the 
work  of  every  recitation  by  a  mark  according  to  a  nnmt^rical 
scale.  These  daily  examinations  aie,  in  most  of  the  colleges, 
supplemented  by  examinations  at  tbe  end  of  every  term  and 
uf  every  year,  and  in  some  by  a  final  examination  np^m  the 
whole  of  the  course,  for  the  Bnchelor's  degree.    In  some  col- 

*  Tbs  szamiDittionB  are  oooaalunal  Id  tbe  colleges  for  stAudilig  led  prizes,  vty 
two  or  three  timet  s  year,  mod  more  rarely  in  the  uniieiBitj  M  "ibe  Scuate 
Hoiue,"  or  in  "the  Schoole'  for  uDiiersiLj  degree!  »ud  thagrest  rewards  that 
bring  fallowsfaipi  and  liTlngi. 
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legee  the  extun (nations  at  tlie  end  of  one  or  of  two  years,  servo, 
so  tar,  as  the  final  trial  for  the  degree. 

In  connection  with  these  recitations  from  a  text-book,  lec- 
tures are  given  in  greater  or  less  number — i,  e.  oral  expoeitionR 
and  enforcements  of  facts  or  truths — with  experiinente  in  tlie 
case  of  the  phjeical  Bciences,  and  other  illnstrations  in  history, 
literature,  and  philosophy.  Upon  these  lectures  examinations 
are  usually  held.  In  a  few  of  the  colleges,  instraction  is 
given  very  largely  by  lectures,  and  great  reliance  is  placed 
upon  the  examinations*beld  upon  the  lectures  heard,  in  com- 
parison with  recitations  from  text  books.  In  others,  text-b(K>ks 
are  made  the  chief  instruments  or  occasions  of  oral  instrnction. 
The  methods  of  conducting  these  recitations  vary  very  grealiy 
in  different  institutions,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  col- 
lege, the  number  of  the  students,  the  knowledge  and  skill,  the 
fidetiry  and  affablenees  of  the  iustructors. 
-  Il  is,  of  course,  implied,  and  onght  here  to  be  noticed,  tlint 
attendance  upon  these  recitations  and  lectures  is  required,  rtkI 
that  in  some  colleges  the  custom  has  been  introduced  of  aNo 
exacting  that  the  lesson  should  be  recited  privately  in  every 
case  in  which  an  absence  has  been  excused,  certain  exception! 
being  allowed  for  long  illness,  and  other  reasons.  If  the 
absence  is  not  excused  or  the  lesson  is  not  recited,  the  student 
suffers  in  his  standing. 

We  have  named  all  theae  features  together,  because  they  are 
features  of  a  common  system  and  because  each  one  of  tliem 
has  been  of  late  mnch  discnssed.  They  do  not  necessarily  ;;o 
together,  but  they  are  all  special  applications  of  a  cominim 
principle  of  colle^re  administration,  viz.,  the  principle  of  t'rc- 
qnent  and  enforced  examinations.  The  principle  itself  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  asessential  to  the  successful  administratiuu 
of  the  American  college,  and  indeed  to  all  thorough  educMtiim 
in  such  a  conntry  as  onrs.  The  special  modes  of  applying  huiI 
enforcing  it  are  all  the  fruits  of  experience,  and  are  not  only 
capable  of  being  vindicated  as  defensible,  but  may  be  recoiti 
mended  as  important  improvements.  We  will  consider  tUu^e 
features  in  order. 

We  notice,  first  of  all,  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages  of  giving  instruction   by   text-books  and  leeturet. 
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Hiis  point  baa  been  very  earnestly  discnseed  iQ  this  conntrj. 
Not  ft  few  contend  that  the  ooly  method  of  iDBtruetion  which 
is  beooming  the  dignit;  of  a  Bcholar,  ie  instraction  by  lectnres. 
For  an  emineDt  philologist  or  scientist  to  do  anythinj;  bnt  give 
prelections  npon  hie  Bcience,  is  represented  as  a  profound 
de^radatioQ.  It  Is  held  by  many  that  the  college,  if  it  aims  to 
be  a  nnlrersity,  ehonid  furnish  inslmction  in  no  other  form, 
aod  leave  the  stodents  to  be  attracted  and  held  to  the  lecture- 
room  by  the  ability,  reputation,  or  eloquence  of  the  professor ; 
subject  only  to  occasional  examinationa  npon  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  acquired,  and  their  fitness  to  enter  into  cer- 
tain employments.  These  views  have  been  propounded  in 
this  country  for  the  past  thirty  years  with  great  earnestness 
and  zeal.  Scarcely  a  day  elapses  in  which  some  writer  in  a 
newspaper  or  jonrnsl  does  not  take  up  and  repeat  the  refrain. 
Inasmuch  aa  lectnres  upon  certain  branches  of  phyaice  seem  to 
be  required  in  order  to  exhibit  experiments  by  apparatus,  the 
professors  of  these  branches  and  their  friends  are  foremost  in 
insisting  that  oral  exposition  by  lecture  is  the  only  method 
of  teaching  which  ought  to  be  required  by  the  institution  or 
aabinitted  to  by  the  professor.  In  some  institutiODS  in  this 
country,  as  formerly  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  it  was  need 
very  generally  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  This  is  the 
only  method  practiced  in  the  German  universities  with  some 
very  limited  exceptions.  In  the  great  English  universities  it 
ie  need  but  little,  and  meets  with  scanty  favor.  In  the  Scotch 
universities  it  is  largely  nsed,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Queen's 
Collies,  and  we  believe  in  the  branches  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

Instrnction  by  lectnres  is  the  most  attractive  to  the  teacher, 
especially  if  he  consults  his  private  ease,  comfort,  and  reputa- 
tion more  than  be  considers  his  usefulness  or  effectiveness  as  a 
teacher,  or  the  real  interests  of  the  iustitntiou  which  he  serves. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  professor  is  required  to  give  one 
or  two  courses  of  some  thirty  or  fifty  hours  a  year,  and  if  with 
the  |>reparation  and  delivery  of  these  lectures  hie  responsibility 
begins  and  ends.  Even  when  be  lectores  an  hour  every  day, 
or  even  more  frequently,  it  is  an  immense  relief  to  know  that 
he  has  DO  concern  with  the  progress  and  fidelity  of  the 
VOL.  zxTm.  22 
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stndents,  except  to  give  them  sound  and  methodica)  teacliing. 
Lectnring  is  especially'  attractive  when  a  man  can  be  apjmint- 
ed  to  a  special  lectnreebip  in  one  or  more  universities,  and  re- 
ceive a  handsome  stipend  for  reading  ten  or  twenty  prelectioca 
upon  a  subject  to  which  he  is  enppoeed  to  have  given  special 
attention.  A  Profassorship  limited  to  ench  duties  is,  more- 
over, a  very  convenient  endowment  for  the  devotee  of  aoy 
special  department  ol'  knowledge;  giving  him  position  in  con- 
nection with  an  influential  and  learned  commnaity,  a  limited 
excitement  in  the  obligation  to  deliver  a  lew  lectures  yearly, 
which  may  sastain  his  reputation  and  make  public  bis  discov- 
eries, and  leisure  for  private  studies,  tor  the  enlargement  of 
science,  and  the  honor  of  the  university.  But  however 
attractive  this  method  of  instruction  may  be,  in  its  relatione  to 
the  dignity,  the  ease,  the  irresponsibility  or  the  [>oct[ets  of  the 
instructor,  or  even  to  the  enlargement  and  defense  of  ecienue, 
it  is  not  the  most  profitable  to  the  pu])il  unless  he  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge,  and  is  animated  with  an  ardent  zeal  for 
learning.  Even  then  it  has  only  a  limited  nsefnlnese  and 
should  never  be  ezclnsively  employed.  Its  advantages,  when 
used  within  proper  limits,  are  the  following :  The  instruction 
is  given  from  a  living  man,  with  the  interest  and  excitement 
which  personal  presence  and  oral  communication  posses 
abovo  the  written  page.  The  accessories  of  an  audience  com- 
[Kised  of  others  intent  upon  the  same  themes,  and  moved  by 
the  same  activities  of  thought  and  feel  ing,  are  not  inconsidera- 
ble. The  methodizing  agency  of  an  able  thinker  in  recasting 
and  representing  acknowledged  principles  and  received  facte 
in  such  relations  as  are  pecnliar  to  himself,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  known  wants  of  his  hearers,  to  current  objections, 
to  prevailing  controversies,  and  lo  popular  literature  or  pass- 
ing events,  whether  public  or  private,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  Professor  has  been  constituted,  and  accepted 
by  his  class  as  their  teacher,  and  communications  from  him  are 
received  with  a  deference  and  trust  which  are  accorded  to  no 
other  person.  It  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  it  is  impossible, 
for  him  to  find  a  manual  or  text-book  which  accords  with  hie 
opinions  or  method.  For  this  reason,  even  if  he  uses  a  text- 
book, he  must  lecture  more  or  less  in  order  to  supply  its  defi- 
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deociee  or  rearrange  its  method.  Even  wben  he  relies  chiefly 
upon  a  text-book  and  recitations,  lectures  may  be  required  to 
present  matter  which  can  only  be  gathered  from  many  autliort- 
ties,  which  the  student  is  incapable  of  looking  np  and  arrang- 
ing for  himself,  but  which,  when  presented  iu  connection  with 
the  author  recited,  invests  the  study  of  the  subject  with  a 
heightened  interest,  and  impresses  its  truths  more  firmly  upon 
the  memory.  A  brief  course  of  lectures  is  otlen  of  the  great 
est  importance  as  a  means -of  gathering  together  what  has 
been  read  or  studied,  of  restating  it  in  a  compact  and  intelli- 
gible method,  and  impressing  it  more  tirmly  upon  the  memory. 
Lectures,  also,  help  to  reveal  the  individual  ^leculiarities  of  the 
Frofessor'B  intellect  and  heart  more  fnlly,  and  in  more  partico- 
lars,  than  hie  occasional  comments  npon  the  anthorswhich  are 
recited,  because  the  diecossions  can  be  more  complete  and  ex- 
haustive. Tliey  are  of  especial  importance  in  case  the  teacher 
has  made  important  discoveries,  or  seized  upon  important 
tmths,  or  invented  a  new  method,  or  completed  a  peculiar 
system.  The  neceSiMty  and  usefulness  of  lectnres  for  these 
and  other  ends,  will,  however,  vary  very  considerably  with 
difiereiit  studies  and  departments.  Instruction  in  the  Mathe* 
matics  and  in  the  Classics,  with  the  exception  of  special  topics 
of  History  and  Antiqnitiee,  can  be  most  advantageously  given 
in  connection  with  a  text-book  apon  which  the  Professor  com- 
ments and  the  pnpU  is  examined. 

The  objections  to  an  exclusive  reliance  npon  lectures  fur  iu- 
Btructiou  in  any  department  of  college  teaching  are  manit'uld. 
Tlie  pupil  receives  by  the  ear  and  not  by  the  eye.  The  eye 
can  re-peruse  what  it  sees  aud  can  reflect  upon  its  import.  The 
earmust  hear  it  a  second  time,  either  as  repeated,  or  as  given  in 
varied  phraseology,  and  ma<le  obvious  and  palpable  by  copious 
illustrations.  Hence  the  lecturer  must  necessarily  be  slow, 
tedious  or  diffuse,  repetitious  or  superficial.  Hence  if  a  pu- 
pil relies  npon  a  lecturer  for  all  cbn  knowledge  which  he  ac- 
quires, his  acquisitions  will  bescanty  and  imperfectly  grounded, 
even  if  he  employs  his  own  thinking  in  revising  and  recasting 
wbat  he  has  heard.  A  remembered  lecture  is  vastly  inferior  to 
a  thoroughly  mastered  book,  because  the  book  will  ordinarily 
be  more  condensed  and  scientific  than  the  lecture,  or,  if  not, 
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more  of  it  will  bo  retained  nad  placed  methodically  at  tlte 
service  of  the  learQer.  The  reason  vhy  lectnree  are  especially 
adapted  to  etadeiitB  who  have  read  and  mastered  many  books, 
ia  that  the  teacher  in  snch  cases  ma;  revise  and  recast  the 
knowledge  that  the;  have  acquired,  or,  it  need  be,  enpply  wtut 
is  wanting  or  confute  what  ie  erroneona,  and  have  an  audienee 
intelligent  and  appreciative  by  reason  of  their  previooslj 
acquired  knowledge. 

Not  only  can  the  pupil  gain  lees  positive  knowledge  and 
fewer  thoughts  than  from  an  hour's  reading,  and  for  this  reason 
receive  from  ic  lees  advantage,  but  he  will  acquire  this  kuonl- 
edge  iu  a  manner  which  will  less  vigorously  exercise  and  dis- 
cipline his  powers.  The  fact  that  the  acquisition  by  the  lec- 
ture is  the  most  pleasant,  may  indicate  that  the  attitude  of 
the  pupil  is  passive  and  receptive  rather  than  aclive  and  recre- 
ative. The  stimnlns  and  aid  famished  by  the  presence  »xA 
voice  of  the  teacher  may  he  at  the  expense  of  the  self-«xcitiiig 
and  self-controlling  activity  of  the  learner.  Attendance  upon 
lectures  is  exhanstive  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  it  is  eepe- 
cinlly  injurious  to  both  the  taste  and  tlie  power  for  cloee  and 
efiective  private  stndy.  If  the  chief  reliance  is  placed  upon 
lectures,  five  or  six  hours  of  cloae  attentioa  will  constitute 
sufficient  labor  for  the  day,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  of 
the  pupil  must  be  given  to  studying  his  notes  for  retention  or 
examination.  The  consequence  will  be  that  very  Uttle  reading 
will  be  accomplished  and  the  student  will  become  the  passive 
recipient  of  the  doGtrioes  and  opinions  of  his  teachers,  and 
hence,  even  uuder  the  ablest  and  most  various  instruction,  nar 
row  in  his  range  of  knowledge  and  of  thonght,  if  not  the  pas- 
sionate and  bigoted  adiierent  of  a  single  school,  with  few 
resources  and  a  feebler  inclination  to  correct  his  defects. 

For  the  more  advanced  students  of  a  college,  and  even  for 
the  students  of  professional  schools,  instruction  by  lectnring 
should  be  sparingly  applied.  It  should  never  supersede  the 
independent  reading  of  the  student  nor  the  task-work  of  indi- 
vidual acquisition  and  thought.  Fur  pupils  who  are  less  ad- 
vanced it  should  be  employed  very  rarely,  and  only  for  the  par- 
pose  of  roasiiig  the  attention,  stimulating  the  leal  and  gstht^ 
i  ng  into  brief  and  comprehensive  statements  the  most  general 
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riews  of  the  topic  or  antbor  which  is  stndied.  The  chief  oc- 
cupation of  Buch  BtndeotE  should  be  to  commit  to  metnorj, 
and  to  maeter  by  thought,  the  words  and  principles  which  the 
text-booka  present  for  stud;.  The  nse  of  a  text-book  is,  liow- 
ever,  in  no  sense  dej^ding  to  the  instrnctor,  nor  does  it  pre- 
clude him  fmm  giving  ioBtrnctioD  in  the  amplest  variety  and 
the  most  effective  manner.  The  teacher  is  not  necessarily 
degraded  to  the  position  of  a  mere  examiner  of  his  pupils' 
work  or  a  bearer  of  reeitalifma.  On  the  contrary,  he  enjoys 
special  advantages  for  the  most  effective  teaching,  viz.,  teach- 
ing by  the  Socratic  method.  The  defects  of  his  author  in 
statement  or  in  method  may  even  be  the  convenient  occasioD 
and  foil  to  set  off  his  own  better  phrased  definitions  or  his 
neater  methods.  The  felicitoas  or  detective  performance  of 
his  pupil  may  excite  the  instructor  to  draw  forth  the  vindica- 
tion  or  the  correction  of  his  work  by  well  adapted  question- 
inge,  Instrnction  given  iti  this  wayis  more  concrete  and  lively  . 
than  the  more  general  and  abstract  expi>eitionB  of  tlie  lecture- 
room.  To  comment  upon  an  author  may  task  the  powers  and 
display  the  genius  of  the  most  gifted  teacher  as  effect! velv  and 
variously  as  to  utter  his  own  lucubrations.  Indeed  the  brief 
font  notes  of  a  teamed  commentator  upon  a  printed  text  are 
often  as  valuable  as  the  teamed  dissertations  which  he  presents 
in  an  appendix.  Instruction  by  this  method  has  also  the  very 
great  advantage  of  bringing  the  teacher  into  a  close  and  indi- 
vidual contact  with  hie  pnpil,  of  giving  him  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  his  powers  and  his  defects,  and  sometimes  of  awakening 
a  humane  and  friendly  interest  in  his  prt^rees.  The  lamiliar 
questionings  of  the  class-room  open  and  invite  the  way  to 
&niiliar  intercourse  and  acquaintance  in  private.  They  tend 
to  bring  both  pupil  and  teacher  into  the  relations  of  confidence 
snd  friendship,  and  thus  to  make  real  the  ideal  of  friendly 
guidance  >n  the  one  hand  and  of  grateful  docility  on  the  other. 
We  dwell  upon  this  point  at  greater  length,  for  the  reason 
that  the  opinion  has  exteumvety  prevailed  in  (bis  conntry,  and 
IB  eonnlenanced  by  manifold  influences,  that  the  American  (al- 
leges can  never  rise  to  their  proper  position  until  they  are 
manned  by  a  large  namber  of  eminent  professors,  to  each  of 
whom  shall  be  assigned  a  lecture-room  for  instruction,  and 
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wlir«e  Bole  fnnction  ahall  be  to  read  or  expound  the  resDits  ol 
hie  individual  researchee.  If  examiiiatioiiBare  to  be  enforced, 
it  IB  held  that  even  these  shmild  be  condncted  hy  aftsietahts  or 
tntnra,  but  from  all  duties  of  thie  sort  which  involve  anloae 
perBonal  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  progress  of  tlie  in<]i- 
dividual  pupil  the  professor  should  seek  to  be  excused,  as  in- 
cotisietent  with  his  position  and  interfprinfr  with  his  own 
studies.  No  heresy  seems  to  us  more  dangerous  than  tiiis. 
No  disaster  could  be  mora  serious  than  for  college  instructors  or 
college  guardians  to  cherish  such  ideals  as  this  of  what  is 
desirable  for  the  college  or  attainable  by  a  profeaeor.  All  ten- 
dencies in  ihis  direction  should  be  discouraged  as  injnrions  to 
the  welfare  of  these  most  important  institutiona  by  weakening 
their  efficiency,  and  as  inconsistent  with  efficient  teaching  sod 
thorough  acquisition. 

If  a  man  desires  to  be  a  professor  in  an  American  college 
he  desires  a  good  work,  but  he  ought  to  have  just  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  the  work  which  be  desires.  His  official  busi- 
ness is  to  educate  the  young,  i.  e.  it  is  to  teach  and  to  train. 
This  is  the  work  for  which  the  college  exists,  and  in  carrying 
forward  which  all  its  instructors,  the  professor  included,  are 
appointed.  It  is  true,  thar  in  order  to  teach  he  must  himself 
know,  and  in  order  to  make  progress  in  knowledge,  he  mast 
himself  continue  to  study  and  learn.  In  order  to  continue  to 
learn  he  must  also  have  leisure  and  opportunities.  For  these 
reaeoite  he  should  not  be  overworked  in  teaching ;  he  should 
not  be  employed  so  many  hours  in  instruction  as  to  be  unable 
to  study  with  freshness  and  enccese,  nor,  we  may  add,  should 
he  bo  sn  distracted  with  cares  by  reason  of  insufficient  pay,  or 
BO  worn  with  other  labors  required  by  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing his  living,  as  to  have  little  strength  either  for  study  or 
in«4tinction.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  his  poet  is 
one  of  duty  to  his  pupils  as  an  instructor.  The  American  col- 
lege is  not  designed  primarily  to  promote  the  cause  of  science 
by  endowing  posts  in  whioh  men  of  learning  and  science  may 
prosecute  their  researches,  but  to  secure  successful  iuEtmction 
for  our  youth.  In  securing  the  last  object,  it  incidentally  pro- 
m'ltes  the  first,  and  cannot  do  otherwise,  but  its  aims  should 
be  primarily  and  distinctly  directed  to  eifeclive  instrnction  as 
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the  chief^end  of  its  existence.  It  nmy  be  desirable,  nnder 
certain  circaaiBtances,  to  connect  with  a  college  special  lec- 
tnresliipe  to  be  occnpied  by  dieiin^aiehed  Bcbolars  whose  duties 
shoald  be  limited.  We  will  not  discass  tbis  qaestion  here,  bat 
viinid  odI;  remark  in  paeaing  that,  whatever  the  fanctione  of 
in<;h  lectnrers  may  be,  they  are  very  snbordinate  and  inconside- 
rable, compared  With  those  of  the  ioatructorB  who  have  the 
chai^  of  classes  as  their  regular  employment  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  bnsiiiees  of  education  as  their  principal  occupa- 
tion. 

We  retam  to  oar  snbjeot.  We  assert  that  it  is  not  only  un- 
desirable that  onr  colleges  shonld  very  lai^Iy  give  instrnction 
by  lectnrea,  bat  that,  on  the  other  hand,  our  more  advanced 
Bchools  of  knowledge,  bnth  professional  and  general,  would 
gain  in  thoronghneae  and  efficiency  if  they  combined  with 
lectaring  tfaorongh  coarees  of  reading.  Nothingis  more  unsat- 
isfac^'ry  in  the  judgment  of  one  who  sees  beneath  the  surface, 
than  the  superficial  habits  and  the  narrow  culture  which  are 
contracted  by  the  students  of  those  profeeaionat  schools  in 
wliicli  the  instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lectures.  We  observe 
ho^iefnl  tendencies  in  these  schools  toward  i-eform  in  this  very 
particular,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  notion  in  oar 
Bpeech-mtiking  and  speech-ad mirini;  country  that  the  milleo- 
ninm  of  c'>ll^;e3  will  never  come  till  they  are  advanced  to  uni- 
versities, and  that  to  the  conception  of  a  nniversity  theeeaential 
elements  are  a  library,  museums,  a  suite  of  lecture  rooms  with 
a  professor  in  every  chair,  and  classes  of  persons  with  pens 
and  paper  who  pay  their  fees  with  regularity  and  promptness  1 

Bat  here  we  shall  be  met  with  the  familiar  inquiriee  and  ob- 
jccti'-ns,  how  is  it  with  the  Gorman  Universities!  Is  not  their 
practice  directly  opposed  to  your  theory }  Is  not  the  instruc- 
tion in  these  oniveraities  given  almost  exclusively  by  lectnresl 
Where  in  all  the  world  is  instruction  more  valuable  or  received 
by  a  lai^r  number  of  appreciative  and  zealons  hearers!  To 
this  we  reply,  the  German  universities,  as  has  already  been 
Bnid,  presuppose  the  gymnasia.  In  the  education  which  they 
give,  both  as  to  matter  and  tbrm,  they  adapt  themselves  tostu- 
•Jentswlio  have  been  trained,  in  these  lower  instttutiona,to  the 
power  tu  understand,  to  assimilate  and  delight  in,  the  lectures 
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which  the  nniverBit;  gives.  Take  awa7  the  gymna^a  and  the 
hearers  who  have  been  trained  by  their  pecnliar  method,  and 
the  anirersity  lectnrers  would  either  become  onintelligible  or 
else  unprofitable  by  reason  of  the  incapacity  or  inadequate 
cnlture  of  their  hearers.  The  hearers  of  the  university  leo- 
tnreB  are  also  stimulated  to  attention  and  zeal  by  manifold 
influences  which  either  do  not  exist  or  act  hot  feebly  in  thii 
conntry.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  is  often  represented,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  hearers  of  these  lectores  are  either  entbnstaetic 
or  eminently  Bucceaefiil  devotees  of  knowledge.  The  enthasi- 
asm  of  a  few,  upon  subjects  which  excite  in  this  conntry  the 
ardor  of  only  liere  and  there  a  solitary  devotee,  is  indeed  tnost 
noticeable,  but  this  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  the  iiistrnction  is  given  by  lectures.  This  enthuBiasm  is 
more  frequent  and  more  fervent,  as  not  a  few  attendants  npon 
the  nniversitiee  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  at  those  exercises  in 
which  the  instruction  is  given  more  nearly  after  the  English 
and  American  methods.  A  lai^e  number  of  the  students  are 
negligent  and  idle,  thongh  they  have  been  trained  by  the  rifcid 
and  persistent  discipline  of  the  gymnasia,  and  though  they 
are  stimulated  to  eflort  by  the  manifold  excitements  of  Ger- 
man society, — a  larger  number  than  in  the  American  colleges; 
notwithstanding  the  prevalent  impression  in  this  conntry  to 
tile  contrary.  Last  of  all,  the  judgment  of  many  of  the  moot 
intelligent  professors  and  educators  in  Germany  itself  is  io 
favor  of  modifying  the  lecture  system  by  introducing  instmo- 
tion  by  recitations  to  a  lat^  extent  The  only  insuperable 
obstacle  which  these  opinions  enconnier  is  the  indolence  and 
indisposition  of  the  professors  themselves,  who  greatly  prefer 
a  system  which  relieves  them  of  rhe  drudgery  and  petty  details 
which  the  other  method  seems  to  involve. 

The  authority  of  the  example  of  the  great  English  univer- 
sities is  decidedly  against  instruction  by  lectnree.  The  few 
lecturers  who  are  provided  are  little  esteemed  and  scantily  at- 
tended on.  Now  and  then  a  brilliant  and  able  professor  attracts 
a  few  scores  of  admiring  listeners,  but  the  educating  influence 
of  his  instrnctions  is  very  inconsiderable.  Of  late  a  reform- 
ing party  has  sprung  up  within  and  without  the  universities, 
who  argue  from  the  eminent  scholarship  and  the  scientificzeal 
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which  prevails  iij  the  German  nnivereitieB,  that  if  a  Bystem 
similar  to  tbeira  were  introduced  in  England  it  wonM  be  tbl~ 
lowed  by  similar  zeal  and  progmeoc;.  Id  theae  jndKtaents 
thej  overlook  or  undereBtimftte  the  ver;  admirable  results 
which  the  English  method,  objectionable  and  deficient  as  it  is 
in  the  particulars  complained  of.  has  effected  in  the  manhood 
and  power  of  the  mnltitodee  of  its  reading  men.  They  al-K> 
entirely  leave  ont  of  view  the  difference  in  the  stmcture  of 
English  and  German  society  and  in  the  motives  which  in  the 
two  conntries  atimnl^te  to  intellectnal  activity,  as  well  as  de- 
termine the  directions  in  which  this  activity  shall  be  employ<-d. 
Leaving  the  qnestion  between  lectures  and  recitations,  we 
proceed  to  another  point;  t^e frequency  of  the  recitations  and 
the  manner  in  which  fidelity  shoald  be  enforced.  Shonid 
these  exercises  be  freqnent  or  only  occasional  t  Shonid  the 
acqoieiiione  and  diligence  of  the  pnpi!  be  estimated  daily,  or 
ofteiier ;  or  ehoold  this  be  done  only  at  what  are  technically 
called  examinations,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals?  We  call 
the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the  fact  that  examipiations 
are  required  nnder  alnaoet  every  system  and  in  institntions  of 
all  kinds,  in  the  English  and  German  nnivereities,  the  Amer- 
ican coll^^,  and  in  moet  professional  and  scientific  schools. 
The  only  difference  of  opinion  concerns  the  question  whether 
these  examinations  shall  be  held  rarely  and  for  the  ain};Ie  pnr- 
poee  of  tenting  the  permanent  acqnisitiona  of  the  sta<ient,  or 
whether  in  addition  to  such  examinations,  others  shall  he  held, 
and  very  frequently,  for  the  joint  purpose  of  giving  instruc- 
tion and  of  testing  the  student's  diligence  and  progress.  It 
should  aW  be  noticed  that,  in  all  institutions,  marks  or  their 
equivalents  are  employed  at  what  are  technically  called  ex- 
aminations, and  that  the  only  difference  of  opinion  relates  to 
the  qnesttnn  whether  they  shall  be  also  employed  in  what  are 
technically  called  recitations.  In  the  English  aniversities  the 
private  tntor,  or  coachy  hears  the  pupil  recite  his  classics  and 
his  mathematics,  but  be  does  this  simply  to  prepare  him  for 
his  examination,  whether  this  be  a  class  or  a  pass  examination. 
He  hears  him  recite  while  he  works  with  him — oftener  while 
he  works  at  him — tor  the  parpose  of  correcting  his  err^ra,  of 
incnlcating  what  he  needs  to  notice  and  remember,  and  above 
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all,  that  he  may  qaicken  and  Btrengthen  his  capacity  to  retaiD 
and  recall  what  be  leame.  In  tlie  great  bcHhoIb  of  England 
the  practice  of  daily  recitations  ie  ae  abnndantly  ineieted  on 
as  it  is  in  the  American  schools  and  colleges;  tlie  manner  (tf 
conducting  them  being  determined  by  the  kind  of  work  which 
the  pnpil  is  required  to  furnish.  In  the  Gennau  gymnasia 
the  pnpile  perform  more  of  their  etndying  in  the  presence  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  teacher  than  with  ns.  Dictations  are  abnnd* 
ant,  which  the  pnpil  records  as  they  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
instructor.  Passages  in  the  classics  are  read  and  commented 
on  by  the  teacher;  the  principlce  and  examples  in  mathematics 
are  expounded  and  explained  before  the  classes.  The  five 
honrs  of  attendance  are  indeed  more  conspicuonsly  lioure  of 
instmctinn  and  of  acquisition,  of  joint  and  excited  labor  on 
the  part  of  inxtrnctor  and  pupil,  than  they  are  in  the  English 
pnbtic  schools  and  in  the  American  colleges.  Bnt  the  pupil 
also  recites,  and  his  task  ordinarily  is  not  complete  without  a 
great  deal  of  work  ont  of  school,  the  results  of  which  he  brings 
up  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher.  Whatever  is  set  as  s 
task  or  has  been  communicated  in  the  class-room  is  reproduced 
by  the  pcliolar  and  may  be  called  for  at  any  time. 

In  the  American  colleges  the  practice  has  till  recently  been 
uniform.  Very  frequent  recitations  havo  been  required  and 
the  performance  of  the  student  at  every  one  of  these  exercises 
has  been  estimated  in  determining  his  scholarship,  whe'her  or 
not  an  entry  was  made  by  marks.  Formerly  the  examinations 
were  more  hurried  and  snperficial  than  they  should  have  been. 
They  were  usually  viva  vfce  ;  written  answers  from  a  series  of 
questions  being  comparatively  nnknown.  Of  late,  marks  have 
been  introduced  at  the  daily  as  well  as  at  the  occHsional  ex- 
aminations, and  the  occasional  examinations  have  been  far 
more  formal  and  thorough.  Indeed  in  respect  of  form  and 
thoroughness,  though  not  in  respect  of  quality  or  quantity  of 
matter,  these  occasional  examinations,  both  written  and  vim 
voce,  in  the  best  colleges,  will  compare  very  favorably  with  those 
of  such  inetilntions  as  make  occasional  examinations  tlie  "uly 
tests  of  scholarship  and  the  only  grounds  for  honors.  More- 
over, till  of  late  the  minute  attention  and  the  constant  press- 
ure applied  in  the  regular  recitations,  in  the  form  of  marks  ur 
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ftlherwise,  huve  been  intensified  in  the  same  dojrree  with  the 
Increased  breadth  and  pressnre  employed  in  the  occasional 
examinations. 

Some  tendencies  to  change  have,  however,  of  late  been 
manifest.  In  one  colle^  a  preat  excitement  was  recently  oc- 
casioned by  the  application  of  marks  to  reritationa  evaded  by 
nnexciised  nSaence.  In  connection  with  this  the  custom  of 
Dsin^  marks  at  all  has  been  complained  of  as  dp^radins  to  the 
manly  spirit  of  the  pnpils.  and  this  complaint  has  been  re- 
echoed in  not  a  few  of  the  pnlilic  jonrnala.  The  proposal  has, 
in  some  qnarters,  almost  assnmed  the  form  of  a  demand  that 
marking  phonldbe  abandoned  as  savorinetoo  mnch  of  the  dis- 
cipline which  is  fitted  for  echnol- boys,  and  as  therefore  nnsnited 
to  yonng  men  at  college.  Other  objections  have  heen  nrged, 
ae  that  it  tends  to  fofeter  the  spirit  of  servile  and  snperficial 
Btady,  and  that  it  promotes  cramming  for  the  recitation  im- 
mediately impending,  as  well  as  brings  constantly  before  the 
stnrlent  an  immediate  gain  or  loss,  one  of  which  he  will  snatch 
at  and  the  other  he  will  evade  by  stealthy  and  snperficial  prac- 
tires,  to  the  damage  of  hie  intellectnal  and  personal  integrity. 
It  is  objected,  moreover,  that  the  attention  of  the  instructor  is 
divided  and  distracted  between  the  work  of  instmction  and  of 
adjusting  the  measnre  of  the  attainments  of  his  pnpils.  For 
thest;  and  other  reasons  it  has  been  proposed  to  abandon  mark- 
ing at  recitations  and  even  marking  for  attendance,  and  to 
hold  somewhat  freqnent  examinations,  say  whenever  an  anther 
has  been  read,  or  any  special  topic  in  science  or  literature  has 
been  flnislied,  which  examinations  shall  be  the  sole  gmnnd  of 
judging  of  the  attainments  of  the  pnpil  and  bis  claims  to 
honors.  In  favor  of  this  arrangement  it  is  asserted  that  the 
student  will  study  his  author  and  his  subject  more  thoroughly 
because  he  will  8tndy,not  in  parts,  but  as  a  whole, — that,  being 
thrown  somewhat  more  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  will  study 
with  more  manly  purposes  and  a  more  direct  regard  to 
his  own  self-improvement.  It  is  claimed,  a«  a  chief  advantage, 
that  he  will  "  cram  "  his  intellectual  nutriment  less  and  digest 
it  more  ptrfectly. 

It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  these  advantages 
may  be  secured  without  abandoning  the  most  stringent  enforce- 
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ment  of  the  daily  recitatioDB.  Examinatione  ma;  be  mnlli- 
plied  as  is  propoeed,  and  to  any  extent,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
givi  g  the  pupil  a  general  view  of  and  commttnd  over  an 
author  and  a  Bnbject,  and  great  comparative  importance  may 
be  attached  to  snch  reviewB  and  the  at odeot's  performances,  in 
the  estimate  of  his  scholarship.  But  the  advantages  of  fre- 
quent reviews  of  this  kind  need  not  be  parchaBed  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  advantages  which  are  peculiar  to  the  daily  recita- 
tions, at  which  the  preaence  of  the  pupil  is  enforced,  and  his 
performances  are  marked.  The  claim  that  the  snlwtiintion  of 
the  one  for  the  other  as  a  measure  of  Bcholarship  vronld  exclude 
or  discourage  "  cramming,"  is,  in  our  view,  not  only  wholly  un- 
tenable, but  it  snggests  the  most  serious  objection  againet  such 
examinations,  when  made  the  Bole  criterion,  that  they  emi- 
nently foster  the  cramming  spirit.  Indeed,  «'e  hesitate  not  to 
affirm  that  nothing  can  intensify  this  spirit  so  actively  as  the 
introduction  of  sncb  examinations  as  a  «tA«titute  for  daily 
enforced  recitations.  In  any  school,  collie,  or  nniversity,  let 
a  single  day  of  the  week  or  the  month  be  devoted  to  a  review 
and  examination  ni>on  the  work  of  the  week  or  the  mouth ; 
and  let  this  be  accepted  as  the  chief  or  only  teat  nf  that  work, 
and  the  day  or  two  preceding  will  inevitably  be  devoted  to  the 
moBt  energetic  cramming.  The  first  part  of  the  we«k  or 
month  will,  by  the  less  faithful  and  conscientinns,  be  wHsted 
or  expended  on  favorite  pursnitB,  and  the  wurk  that  shonid 
have  been  dtstribnted  evenly  among  the  several  daye  will  be 
crowded  into  one  or  two.  Even  the  more  etndione  and  am- 
bitious will  be  more  careless  of  their  dailystudies  and  of  coarae 
lees  qualified  to  appreciate  and  assimilate  the  instmction  which 
is  given,  and  will  rely  upon  their  capacity  to  apply  their  con- 
oenirated  energies  npon  the  reviews.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
daily  recitations  involve  a  daily  cram,  we  can  only  reply  that 
a  daily  cram  iB  leee  objectionable  than  a  weekly  or  m"nihly 
cram,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  taken  is  smaller  and  the  un- 
natural strain  of  the  powers  ia  leas  severe.  Moreover  the  daily 
so-called  cram  renders  the  strain  at  the  end  of  the  week  or 
month  less  severe.  Indeed  it  makes  the  labor  lees  a  labor  of 
cramming  at  all.    Superficial,  indolent,  and  unfaithful  men 
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will  abnee  any  syBtem,  and  bence  the  only  qneation  worth  cod- 
aidcrin^  is,  which  Byetem  grants  facilities  for  the  least  abuse. 

To  dispeoee  with  the  enforced  recitatioD,  moreover,  would 
be  to  throw  away  one  of  the  chief  incidental  advanta^ee  attain* 
ed  bj  college  dbciplioe,  apart  from  tbe  special  culture  which 
it  imparte,  and  that  is  the  training  of  the  laaD  to  tlie  power 
and  habit  of  sncceesfullj  concentrating  and  controlling  his 
powers.  This  diaclpline  trains  a  man  to  bring  his  powers  to 
act  with  their  utmost  eoerKy,  within  a  given  time,  to  meet  an 
impending  necessity.  To  be  able  to  do  this  under  the  varyinif 
calls  of  lite  with  effect,  is  one  ^reat  secret  of  success  in  any 
occapation  or  pursuit.  To  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  greatest 
diversity  of  circamstsnces  and  exigencies,  gives  a  man  the 
widest  and  most  varied  influence.  &.  W.  Emerson  says  very 
finely  in  his  "Conduct  of  Life,"  that  of  the  conditions  of 
BDcceea  "the  first  is  the  stopping  off  decisively  our  miMiella- 
neous  activity,  and  concentrating  our  force  on  one  or  a  few 
points;  as  tho  gardener,  by  severe  pruning,  forces  tbe  sap  of 
the  tree  into  one  or  two  vigorons  limbs,  instead  of  suffering  it 
to  spindle  into  a  sheaf  of  twigs."  "  The  one  prudence  in  life 
is  concentration ;  the  one  evil  ia  dissipation  ;  and  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  our  diasiitations  are  coarse  or  fine  ;  property 
and  its  cares,  Irieods,  and  a  social  habit,  or  politics,  or  music, 
or  teasting.  Everything  is  good  which  takes  away  one  play- 
thing and  delusion  more,  and  drives  us  borne  to  add  one  stroke 
of  faithful  work."  "  Concentration  is  the  secret  of  strength 
in  politics,  in  war,  in  trade,  in  short,  in  all  management  of 
human  affairs.  One  of  the  higli  anecdotes  of  the  world  is  the 
reply  of  Newton  to  the  inquiry,  'how  he  had  been  able  to 
acLiwe  his  discoveries!^ — 'By  always  intending  myuiind.'" 
"  A  man  who  has  that  presence  of  mind  which  can  bring  to 
him  on  tbe  instant  all  he  knows,  is  worth  for  action  a  dozen 
men  who  know  as  much,  bnt  can  only  bring  it  to  light  slowly." 
The  constantly  enforced  recitations  of  tbe  college,  following 
each  other  day  after  day,  and  more  tban  once  in  the  day, 
made  important  as  the  conditions  of  success  and  honor,  and 
continued  for  several  years,  are  an  admirable  discipline  to  this 
selt-c-ontrol  and  self-mastery.  They  hold  a  man  to  bis  work  by 
a  preasnre  that  he  cannot  evade.    They  train  him  to  bring  hie 
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powers  to  act  upon  a  task  tlint  innet  be  achieved  withio  the 
hour.  Tbey  help  him  to  despise  slight  indispoeitions,  whether 
of  bod;  or  of  miod,  to  aet  aaide  inertia  and  headaches,  (o  turn 
from  the  norel  and  the  newspaper,  the  gymnasium  and  the 
rowing  match,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  teacher 
and  die  class  n>oin.  If  tliis  is  not  the  way  to  treat  the  pvpU 
as  a  man,  it  is  the  way  to  make  him  a  man, — with  a  man's  com- 
mand over  his  iutellect,  and  a  man*s  capacity  to  suinmoD  sod 
direct  his  energies  at  will,  and  to  energize  thom  up  to  the 
demand  of  every  occasion.  It  is  because  of  tliia  very  result 
that  the  English  university  system  has  done  so  much  for  its 
reading  men,  and  made  out  of  them  the  mature,  self-poised, 
efficient  men  of  action ;  and  when  the  occasion  required,  men 
of  effective  speech.  Notwithstanding  all  the  evils  of  excessive 
cramiiiiDg,  increased  as  they  are  by  the  enormous  pecuuiary 
value  of  the  prizes  in  prospect,  notwithecanding,  too,  the  one- 
sidednese  of  the  cnrricolnm  prescribed,  the  training,  simply  as 
training,  ol  these  universities,  has  done  more  for  England  and 
more  tor  the  world  than  has  ever  yet  been  acknowledged.  It 
baa  hardened  the  boue  to  a  coinpacter  grain,  and  tuugheued  the 
muHcle  to  a  liner  fibre  than  any  other,  simply  because  it  has 
aroused  and  concentrated  the  energies  tor  the  accomplishment 
of  definite  tasks,  and  because,  after  the  training  of  its  cham- 
pions was  complete,  the  empire  of  England  has  fumiaded  for 
them  an  arena  in  diplomacy,  in  commerce,  in  politics,  and  at 
the  bar,  which  was  fitted  still  further  to  excite  and  to  display 
these  most  consummate  powers.  However  justly  we  may 
criticise  or  complain  of  the  nniversiliea  of  England  for  doing 
so  little  for  science,  or  philosophy,  or  even  for  the  best  kind  of 
philology,  we  ought  never  to  overlook  what  they  have  done 
for  the  training  of  the  men  who  have  wrought  the  deeds,  and 
uttered  the  thoughts,  and  inspired  the  sentitiients  that  have 
made  England  so  great.  But  while  the  universities  have  so 
efficiently  trained  their  honor  or  clase-men,  it  is  the  universal 
teaiimony,  that  the  pass-men  have  been  as  grossly  neglected. 
And  why  I  Chiefly  because  they  are  not  held  to  the  responei- 
bility  of  da^  work  under  the  pretiure  of  a  constantly  im- 
pending necessity.  We  cannot  imitate  their  class  system  in 
ibis  country,  because  we  have  no  such  prizes  as  they  possess  by 
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whieh  to  enforce  iind  stitnnUte  labor.  Tlie  onivereity  of 
Oit'ord  distributee  yesrlj  in  scliolai'sliips,  fellowehiFje,  etc.,  the 
BQEQ  of  120,000  pounds  sterling,  tlie  hope  of  eliaring  in  which, 
exciiea  some  four  or  five  hundred  reading  men.  It  may  be  mfe 
to  dispense  witli  daily  examinaliona  when  the  hope  of  sneh  re- 
wards constantly  inspires  and  impels  to  labor.  Their  failure  to 
ioflaence  the  pass-men  to  constant  industry,  and  of^n  even  to 
the  appearance  or  profession  of  ench  industry,  should  warn  the 
American  colleges  against  any  similar  relaxation  in  the  tension 
of  the  feeble  incitements  which  they  can  apply. 

The  German  system  has  also  prizes  in  the  civil  and  pro- 
fessional appointments,  which  are  determined  by  the  result  of 
every  examination  from  the  beginning  of  thegymnasial  to  the 
end  of  the  university  life,  and  which  ate  most  powerfully  rein- 
forced by  the  intense  and  prevailing  intellectual  activity  of 
the  cultivated  claaees.  But  the  German  system  fails  effectively 
to  reach  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  university  men,  notwith- 
standing all  that  the  rigid  and  compulsory  training  of  the 
gymnasium  has  previously  done  for  them. 

As  to  the  objection  or  the  sentiment  on  which  it  is  founded, 
that  to  labor  under  compulsion  or  for  marks  is  degrading  to 
the  manhood  of  the  pupil ;  neither  ei'em  to  us  to  require  con- 
nderatioD  or  discussion.  The  constraint  is  moral,  and  is  of 
precisely  the  same  character  which  meets  a  man  all  his  life 
long.  It  is  only  made  more  definite  and  efficient  in  the  college. 
It  neither  excludes  nor  weakens  the  nobler  motives  of  self- 
culture  and  of  doty,  the  motives  derived  from  the  love  of 
learning,  or  from  a  desire  to  be  useful  to  man  and  to  do  honor 
to  God.  Marks  for  what  a  man  is  and  does  are  everywhere 
noted  tor  or  against  him,  with  more  or  less  justice,  as  long  as 
be  lives,  and  for  all  his  efforts,  in  the  judgments  of  liis  fellows, 
and,  as  we  are  taught,  even  in  the  books  of  the  Eternal  Judge. 

We  object,  then,  most  strenuously  to  the  substitution  of  the 
occasional  examination  for  the  daily  recitation,  because  wher- 
ever it  has  been  used  it  has  failed  even  under  the  most  advan- 
tageuQg  circumstances  ;  becanse  it  can  be  applied  in  the  Amer- 
ican colleges  with  a  comparatively  feeble  efficiency ;  and  be- 
cause the  stimulus  and  training  involved  in  constant  and  re- 
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quired  intellectaal  application,  is  more  needed  and  ia  lea 
valued  in  this  eonutry  than  in  any  other.  A  fewaelf-edncated 
men  reach  the  same  reenlts  on  similar  conditions  in  different 
circumstauces,  as  the  lamented  Lincoln  forced  himsulf  to  oiaBtor 
Eaclid'e  K^ometry,  and  learned  in  that  way  to  master  hia  own 
intellectnal  powers.  Bat  the  great  maas  of  oar  mling  mindi, 
and  among  them  a  coneiderable  nnmber  of  college  gradnatea, 
are  shrewd  and  qnick-witted,  rather  than  reflective  and  eelf- 
directing — men  of  intetiae  intellectnal  activity  and  exalted 
self-con tidence,  rather  than  patient  and  scratinizing  seekers 
after  truth,  and,  worst  of  all,  men  of  little  reverence  for  truth 
and  small  confidence  in  principles. 

If  there  is  any  country  where  the  sobering  and  disciplining 
influence  of  a  vigorous  but  enlightened  training  Irom  books  ie 
needed,  or  where  it  is  fitted  to  be  most  efficii^nE,  it  is  in  a 
country  like  this.  If  there  is  any  country  where  those  who 
themselves  have  had  experieuc«  of  the  benefits  of  college  die- 
cipline,  and  have  seen  its  power  over  their  fellows,  and  to 
whom,  withal,  is  entrusted  the  direction  of  the  discipline  and 
instrnctioD  of  wealthy  and  influential  seats  of  learning,  should 
be  slow  in  relaxing  the  efficiency  of  its  forces,  it  is  the  country 
in[whichpresumptuons demagogues,  both  la;  and  clerical, edito- 
rial and  speech-making,  cry  one  tiling  one  day  and  another 
thing  the  next,  and  where  quacks  in  education,  religion,  and 
politics  of  every  variety  and  degree  find  a  ready  hearing  and 
devoted  partisans. 

A  continued  residence  at  college,  oi  keeping  ones  termt, 
baa  been  esteemed  important  in  all  the  American  colleges. 
Such  residence  has  ordinarily  been  required  as  a  condition  for 
the  first  degree.  The  practice  of  shortening  the  course  by 
over-leaping  a  year  or  a  term,  or  of  presenting  one's  self  for 
examination  at  any  time,  has  not  been  allowed,  on  the  general 
theory  that  no  person,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  circnm- 
stancee,  can  perform  the  work  of  two  years  or  of  two  terms  in 
one,  and  therefore  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  examinatioo 
in  advance  of  his  standing.  This  practice  and  the  theory  on 
which  it  is  founded,  are  called  in  question  by  some,  and  the 
doctrine  is  advanced  and  occasionally  pnt  in  practice,  that 
residence  and  class  standing  should  both  be  disregarded,  pro- 
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vided  the  pRpi)  can  pass  the  prescribed  examinations.  So 
much  prominence  has  of  late  been  attached  to  competitive 
examinations  all  the  world  over,  that  the  importance  of  resi- 
dence and  continued  study  has  been  somewhat  overlooked,  and 
it  woald  not  be  snrprising  if  the  practice  ehoiild  be  recom- 
mended and  introdnced  in  some  colleges  of  ceasing  to  require 
continued  or  regular  residence,  and  of  throwing  open  the 
sxarninations  for  degrees, — possibly  for  honors, — to  all  well- 
accredited  applicante. 

We  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  subject  of  residence  at  length. 
It  will  come  up  agnin  In  another  connection.  We  will  content 
onr^elvos  by  citing  the  following  testimony  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  respect  to  the  Qerman  practice  ; 

"  A  public  school  boy,  who,  to  evade  the  rule  re<juiring  two 
years  in  prima,  leaves  the  gymnasium  from  aecunda,  goes  to  a 
private  school  or  private  tutor,  and  offers  himself  for  examina- 
tion within  two  years,  needs  a  special  permrssion  from  tlie 
minister  in  order  to  be  examined.  So  well  do  the  Prussian 
authorities  know  how  insnffioieQt  an  instrument  for  their 
object — that  of  promoting  the  national  culture  and  filling  the 
professions  with  fit  men, — is  the  bare  examination  test ;  so 
averse  are  they  to  cram ;  bo  clearly  do  they  perceive  that  what 
forma  a  youth,  and  what  he  should  in  all  ways  be  induced  to 
tyj'iire,  is  the  orderly  development  of  his  faculties  under  goud 
.:id  trained  teaching. 

"  With  this  view  all  the  instrnctiona  for  examination  are 
Jrawn  up.  It  is  to  tempt  candidates  to  no  special  preparation 
and  effort,  bat  to  such  as  a  scholar  of  fair  ability  and 
proper  diligence,  may,  at  the  end  of  his  school  course,  come  to 
with  a  quiet  mind  and  without  a  painful  preparatory  effort 
tending  to  relaxation  and  torpor  as  soon  as  tho  effort  is  over. 
The  total  cultivation  {Oeaammibtldung)  of  the  candidate  is 
the  great  matter,  and  this  is  why  the  two  years  of  prima  are 
prescribed,  '  that  the  instruction  in  this  highest  class  may  not 
d^nerate  into  a  preparation  for  the  examination,  that  the 
pupil  may  have  the  requisite  time  to  come  steadily  and  with- 
out overhurrying  to  the  fullness  of  tho  measure  of  his  powers 
and  his  character ;  that  he  may  be  securely  and  thoronghly 
formed,  instead  of  being  bewildered  and  oppressed  by  a  mass 
VOL.  xxnn.  38 
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of  information  hastily  heaped  togetber.'  All  tumvU'uarieche 
Vorhereitung,  and  all  stimalation  of  vanity  and  etnnlatioQ  ia  to 
bo  discouraged,  and  the  examination,  like  the  school,  is  to  re- 
gard das  WesenUiche  und  Dauernde — the  substantial  and 
enduring.  Perverse  studet  qui  ffoaminibus^  aCudet,  was  a  favor- 
ite saying  of  Wolfs."     {Schools  and  UniversUies,  etc.) 

We  had  proposed  to  treat  distinctly  of  the  class  system 
which  is  almost  universally  adopted  in  the  American  oollegee. 
It  has  not  escaped  severe  criticism,  and  at  present  is  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  still  more  earnest  objections.  It  must  stand  or 
fall  with  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  the  several  features 
which  we  have  noticed,  viz.,  a  prescribed  curricnlnm,  an  en- 
forced and  daily  recitation,  and  a  continued  residence  or  keep- 
ing of  terms.  Some  of  its  more  important  relations,  as  a 
means  of  intellectual  caltnre  and  excitement,  will  need  to  be 
considered  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  American  college  as 
a  society  having  a  common  and  oi^anic  life. 

These  several  features  of  the  American  college  system  in- 
voJve  of  necessity  a  constant  enforcement  of  faithfnl  study  by 
the  instructors,  and  a  vigorous  application  of  stringent  disci- 
pline. A  cnrriculiim,  frequent  recitations  and  constant  resi- 
dence, can  have  no  force  or  effect  unless  they  are  prescribed 
and  enforced  as  law,  and  are  made  the  conditions  of  enjoying 
the  advantages  and  reaping  the  rewards  which  the  colle^ 
holds  in  its  gift.  This  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  elucidation. 
Young  men  who  are  too  manly  in  their  spirit,  and  too  inde- 
pendent in  their  feelings  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  discipline,  are 
too  old  in  their  feelings  to  be  members  of  a  college,  however 
young  they  may  be  in  years.  A  year's  trial  of  the  discipline  of 
a  bankiug  or  trading  house,  on  shipboard,  or  in  the  army, 
might  set  them  hack  a  half-score  of  years  in  fancied  age,  and 
serve  to  correct  somewhat  their  ideas  of  the  consistency  of 
manliness  with  responsibility  and  supervision.  Their  conti- 
dent  advisers  of  the  press  who  recommend  the  abandonment 
of  supervision  and  constraint  over  such  high  minded  youths, 
may  be  properly  advised  in  tarn  to  try  the  experiment  in  their 
own  printing  offices  and  among  the  members  of  their  own 
editorial  corps. 

We  neither  overlook  nor  deny  the  evils  of  the  coll^;e  system. 
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The  evils  which  attend  ita  operation  are  neither  few  nor  flight. 
The  spirit  of  routine  is  conetantlv  in  danger  of  talcing  pos- 
session of  both  instnictora  and  pupils,  indacing  in  the  one  ihe 
mechanical  and  perfnnctory  performance  of  dut;,  and,  in  the 
other,  the  constrained  and  enforced  preparation  of  lessons. 
The  pupil  is  constantlj'  in  danger  of  regarding  the  leaaon  as  a 
task  imposed,  and  of  overluoking  the  necessity  that  tasks 
should  be  imposed,  and  the  fact  that  every  task  brings  the 
opportunity  for  intellectual  energy  and  improvement.  Other 
modes  of  employing  and  improving  the  mind  whi<;h  are  m'>re 
exciting,  or  are  rewarded  by  the  acclaim  of  one's  society  or 
one's  set,  each  as  rhetorical  exercises  and  feats  of  reading  and 
debate,  orstrikingacqnisitioneout  of  the  common  line,  whether 
io  science,  or  letters,  or  in  achievements  less  intellectual,  are 
constantly  preferred  to  the  more  sober  and  common-place 
dnties  of  the  college  work.  The  resort  to  all  sorts  of  expe- 
dients to  meet  the  enforced  recitation,  the  use  of  assistance  to 
avuid  dishonor  or  discredit,  excessive  cramming  for  those 
eiHniinatioDS  which,  properly  used,  fnrnisb  the  best  of  oppor- 
tunities for  a  leisurely  review,  and  the  prevalent  attitnde  of 
antagonism  against,  instead  of  cooperation  with,  the  aims  of 
iBBtnictors,  are  .too  widely  prevalent  and  too  notorious  to  be 
denied  or  ovevlouked.  The  disposition  to  Und  in  the  nncon- 
Btrained  pursuit  of  favorite  studies  for  the  fancied  future  an 
excuse  for  the  neglect  of  studies  that  are  imposed  in  the 
present,  is  fearfully  prevalent.  Self  reproach  for  neglect,  or 
chagrin  at  disappointed  expectations,  or  vexation  at  some  r<^a! 
or  fancied  injustice,  is  made  the  pretext  or  excuse  for  per- 
sbtent  idleness  and  systematic  neglect.  The  college  studies 
are  declared  by  consent  to  be  a  bore,  even  by  many  wlio  derive 
from  them  no  inconsiderable  advantat^e.  Even  the  mostfaith- 
fnl  and  conscientious  students  are  deterred  from  pursuing  their 
studies  in  the  most  enlightened  spirit,  and  from  perfecting  and 
fixing  tbem  by  additional  thought  and  research,  through  the 
influence  of  associations  which  their  better  judgments  resist, 
and  of  a  prevailing  sentiment  of  which  in  their  hearts  they 
are  ashamed.  Studying  for  rank  and  cramming  for  immediate 
eB'ect,  both  tend  to  dwarf  the  love  of  knowledge  itaelf,  and  to 
induce  bad  intellectual  habits. 
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The  instrnctorB,  also,  are  in  danger  of  being  either  vexed  or 
discouraged,  and  so  of  becoming  unaympathtzing  with  and 
diatrustful  of  their  pupiU.  Their  best  instructions  are  not 
always  listened  to,  or  ni>t  appropriated,  throngh  rhe  impatience 
or  the  lietleBsness  of  their  constrained  and  wearied  pnpile 
often  "  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined,"  through  the  pnverty 
of  the  college,  in  low  and  ill -ventilated  class-rooms.  The  per- 
petual inculcation  of  elementary  knowledge  becomes  weari- 
some and  disgusting  to  the  meu  whose  sympathies  with  the 
young  are  not  perpetually  renewed.  The  experience  of  the 
same  failures,  of  the  same  mistakes  and  observations  is  weari- 
some to  the  spirit.  The  antagoni&m  and  slyness  of  the  pupils 
tend  to  evoke  inhumanity  and  suspiciou  in  the  teacher. 
Hence  the  want  of  earnestness  aud  hopefulness,  of  courage  and 
patience,  sometimes  the  want  of  interest  in  the  truths  imparted, 
and  in  the  pupils  to  whom  they  are  given,  which  occaBionally 
settle  down  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  halt-paid  and  un- 
thanked  college  teacher,  and  paralyze  his  efforts,  and  eat  ont 
his  life,  and  sometimes  make  him  pedagogical,  hard,  and  dry, 
or  supercilious,  distant,  and  "  Donnish." 

Not  a  lew  of  these  evils  are  incidental  to  any  system  of  in- 
struction, whether  optional  or  entbrced.  The  few  that  are 
occasioned  by  the  enforced  cnrricnlnm  of  the  college,  would,  if 
it  were  abandoned,  be  exchanged  for  others  more  serious,  and 
their  name  would  be  Legion.  It  is,  however,  a  fair  and  im- 
portant question  by  what  expedients  can  they  be  obviated  and 
the  college  system  retained,  as  it  must  be  or  be  sacrificed  at  the 
cost  of  evils  manifold  greater  aud  more  numerous ! 

In  answer  to  this  question,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions : 

First  of  all,  an  adequate  and  somewhat  uniform  preparation 
of  knowledge  and  power  should  be  sought  for  in  the  students, 
and  as  far  as  possible  should  be  required.  We  would  allow 
great  liberality  in  the  trial  of  candidates,  but  if,  after  trial, 
any  are  found  hopelessly  deficient,  they  should  be  sent  down 
either  to  another  class  or  to  a  thorough-going  coach,  who  will 
either  drive  them  up  to  their  duty,  or  discipline  them  to  better 
habits  of  study  and  acquisition.  The  meu  who  are  best  pre- 
pared aud  whose  previous  studies  in  any  way  make  it  easy  for 
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tbera  to  master  the  college  work,  ahonid,  in  case  the  class  is 
dirided  into  different  sections,  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
sestion  of  lowest  attainment,  but  should  be  compelled  to  keep 
np  to  the  line  which  is  fairly  within  their  reach.  Such  men 
shaald  be  stimulated,  if  possible,  b;  some  additional  work  for 
honors  or  prizes,  especially  in  extra  classical  readiug,  or  in 
mathematical  problems. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  not  a  few  enter  college  with  a  fine 
classical  preparation,  and  have  abundant  time  for  extra  read- 
ing, they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  a  special  exami- 
nation in  some  author  not  read  by  the  clas»,  at  wliich  honors 
should  be  given  to  all  who  acquitthemsel  res  well,  and  in  which 
success  shnnld  count  in  the  estimate  of  the  college  standing. 
This  examination  should  require  something  more  than  the 
ordinary  studying  whish  is  exacted  in  the  recitation  room. 
By  a  similar  method,  encoaragement  for  special  studies  in  all 
departments  of  knowledge  should  be  systematically  allowed. 
In  order  to  provide  for  snch  studies  and  examinations,  as  well 
ae  to  give  somewhat  more  freedom  and  variety  to  the  cnrrica- 
lum,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  time  of  the  students 
should  be  less  cot  np  by  too  great  a  number  of  exercises.  In- 
deed, the  relief  would  be  very  great  to  both  students  and  in- 
structors if  in  any  way  this  change  could  beeffected,  especially 
in  the  two  higher  classes,  where  it  is  more  imperatively  re- 
quired and  where  it  would  be  best  appreciated. 

There  are  many  reasons,  indeed,  why,  in  the  later  years  of 
college  life,  the  recitations  should  not  be  so  frequent,  in  order 
to  avoid  this  evil  of  excessively  dividing  the  time,  and  also 
that  the  exercises  themselves  might  be  less  exclusively  exer- 
cises of  recitation,  and  admit  more  and  might  more  largely  the 
element  of  instruction.  Ii  would  be  most  desirable  if  the  in- 
Btrnctor  should  seem  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  his  pupils  as 
he  is  in  the  English  Universities.  At  least,  the  habits  of 
college  recitations  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  pnpils 
shonld  be  allowed  to  express  their  own  difficulties  or  misgiv- 
iufp,  or  ask  questions  for  information  and  guidance.  To  this 
end  the  apartments  shonld  be  made  attractive  and  convenient, 
and  shonld  he  provided  with  every  accessory  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  and  illustrations.     No  classical  rooin  wonld  be  any 
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tbe  lees  agreeable  if  ita  walls  were  hntig  with  attractive  maps 
and  photo;<raphe.  The  inBtrnction  woald  be  none  the  lees 
severe  and  exacting,  were  the  stiidentD  allowed  tn  breathe  a 
respirable  atmosphere,  or  to  sit  on  comfortable  benches.  The 
hopeful  Bon  of  "Km.  O'FInherty  is  better  accommodated  at  the 
age  of  ten  in  the  palatial  public  sehool-housea  that  are  voted 
him  by  onr  BOvereigns,  than  h  the  delicate  eon  of  a  million- 
aire in  the  claesroome  of  colleges  that  have  educated  thtm- 
sands  of  the  intellectual  princes  of  ihe  land. 

The  instrnction  of  the  collegeB  should  be  made  as  intellec- 
tnal  and  as  wide-reaching  aa  possible,  in  order  that  tbe  drill- 
ing processes  sbonld  justify  themselves  continually  to  the 
judgment  of  the  most  stupid  and  faithlesB.  Even  the  driest 
analysis  of  word  or  sentence  and  the  most  rigid  processes  of 
the  matliematiqp  may  be  enlivened  with  Bome  interesting  illns- 
trations  and  applications,  provided  the  instructor  be  a  man  of 
intellectual  breadth  and  have  a  desire  to  stimulate  and  entsr^ 
tbe  minds  of  his  pupils.  The  teacher  of  the  cla<tBic8  may  teach 
much  of  English  if  he  will,  whilehe  professes  to  instrnct  only 
in  Greek.  Geography,  history,  and  sesthetical  criticism  can 
tcarcely  be  witbholden  if  the  teacher  has  a  well-stored  and 
generous  mind.  We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a  less  strictly  grammatical  and  a  more  liberal  character  sboDld 
be  given  tn  classical  study  in  the  advanced  years  of  tbe  course. 

It  would  not  be  amies  if  more  frequent  inBtruetion  and  in- 
citements were  furnished  of  a  general  character  in  respect  to 
the  opportunities  for  improvement  which  attend  each  of  the 
stages  of  college  life,  and  occasional  free  and  friendly  connnnni- 
cations  were  made  respecting  tlie  hindrances  and  aids  to  self- 
culture  and  the  best  methods  of  making  the  most  of  the  col- 
lege curricnlnnt.  Perhaps  there  is  no  point  in  which  students 
err  more  seriously  than  in  renpect  to  the  use  of  their  leisure, 
tbe  selection  of  private  or  special  studies,  the  direction  of  their 
reading  and  the  cultivation  of  facility  in  writing  and  in  speech. 
In  short,  while  the  disciplinary  processes  should  be  enforced 
with  the  utmost  rigor,  in  order  that  they  may  be  efficient,  the 
intellect  of  the  pupils  should  be  treated  aa  little  as  possible  aa 
a  mechanical  recipient  and  should  be  stimulated  and  en- 
larged as  rapidly -as  possible  to  independent  and  ratiouiil  so- 
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avity.  This  ib  possibleonly  on  the  condition  that  the  inetrnct- 
ora  are  men  of  f^nerone  intellectual  trahiing,  that  they  are 
not  BO  overworked  as  to  become  mere  intetlectnal  drndfres, 
and  that  they  f^ve  the  beat  of  their  engi^ies  to  tlie  work  of 
teaching  and  of  traininj;.  The  instructors  of  a  college  should 
be  men  who  are  not  merely  at  home  in  their  own  departments, 
bat  who  underetand  and  appreciate  their  relatione  to  other  sci- 
eiicee  and  to  life.  Otherwise  they  cannot  teach  in  a  liberal 
spirit  and  with  the  generons  effect  which  is  to  be  desired. 
They  ehonld  not  be  overworked  in  the  college  by  being  tasked 
too  many  hoars  to  allow  them  to  make  progress  in  their  own 
deparrmente  and  to  retain  their  freshness  and  vigor  for  work  in 
the  class-room.  Nor  should  they  be  overworked  out  of  the  col- 
1^  by  extra  labors  to  gain  the  living  which  they  fairly  earn 
and  which  the  college  ought  to  provide.  They  should  also 
give  the  choicest  of  their  energies  and  zeal  to  the  service  of 
the  college  as  instructors.  No  mistake  can  be  more  serions 
than  that  a  college  gains  very  lai^ly  by  abiding  to  its  corps  of 
professors  eminent  personages,  who  have  little  or  no  ac- 
tive ci>ncern  with  the  business  of  instruction  or  who  come 
rarely  in  contact  with  the  students.  The  continued  presence 
of  a  resident  professor  of  acknowledged  eminence,  or  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  a  non-resident  lecturer  of  popular  renown, 
neither  of  whom  holds  a  constant  and  intimate  connection  with 
the  |>rocesees  of  instruction  and  moulding  that  are  every  day 
forming  and  exciting  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  stndonts, 
is  of  comparatively  little  signilicance.  To  attach  to  the  roll 
of  a  college  a  list  of  names  of  men  eminent  for  science  or 
learning,  whose  connection  with  its  work  is  occasional  only, 
may  gratify  the  vanity  of  its  patrons  and  sound  largely  in  the 
ear  of  the  American  public,  but  it  adds  little  of  strength  and 
may  impart  mnch  of  weakness  to  the  efficiency  of  the  corps. 
By  the  same  rule,  to  found  so-called  chairs  of  instruction  which 
shall  serve  as  comfortable  provisions  for  the  real  or  professed 
devotees  of  special  sciences,  may  promote  the  cause  of  science 
(in  a  questionable  way),  but  it  does  not  add  to  the  energy  or 
effect  of  the  college  or  university  as  a  place  of  training.  Even 
science  is  furthered  in  a  questionable  way  by  such  endow- 
ments, tor  the  reason  that  the  man  who  is  called  to  the  coq- 
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staiit  service  of  instruction,  is  far  more  likely  to  make  a(1van<-e8 
in  Ills  own  depftrtment  than  the  man  wlio  ie  institllfd  npon  an 
endowment  in  which  study,  and  not  feacliing,  is  the  chief 
object.  Tlie  German  professors  lecture  their  one  or  two  hi  \\n 
a  daj  through  tlie  academical  year,  and  yet  they  do  far  more 
for  science  than  the  Fellows  at  Oxford  who  are  held  to  no 
duties  of  instructir>n  at  all. 

The  more  widely  cultured  an  instructor  is,  the  more  liheral 
will  be  the  spirit  and  efl'ect  of  his  teaching,  all  other  iliiiif/s 
being  equal.  Consequently  to  deliver  the  colleges  fnnri  the 
tendencies  of  routine,  tliey  must  be  provided  wiih  men  i>f  lil>- 
eral  culture  and  varied  Intellectual  endowments.  The  inflii- 
ence  of  ench  teachers  is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  spirit  siiid 
manner  of  their  direct  instructions.  Tlie  presence  "f  mid 
contact  with  a  man  of  such  a  de-icription,  who  occn|)ies  Ihe 
place  and  exercises  the  functions  of  an  instructor,  is  itself  huth 
instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  most  effective  chararier. 
The  driest  exercises  become  freeh  when  conducted  by  such 
teachers,  and  the  most  monotonous  routine  is  varitd  by  tlieir 
admonitions  and  sympathy. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  first  importance  that  the  instructors  who 
man  our  cnlleges  should  be  men  of  high  general  and  spenlHl 
culture.  It  is  equally  imporlant  that  such  men  should  not 
merely  be  attached  to  the  college,  but  should  become  its  wi-rk- 
ing  forces  by  actually  coming  into  frequent  contact  with  the 
studeniB  as  efficient  instructors.  The  proposal  to  attacli  a  spe- 
cies of  university  chairs  to  the  American  colleges,  to  be  tillL'd 
hy  eminent  aavana  or  apecialiata  who  shall  simply  give  a  fw 
lectures  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  and  exciting  tlie  studcnid, 
is  founded  on  a  serious  misconception  of  the  actual  working  of 
the  college  system. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  efficiency  of  the  college  sys- 
tem if  there  were  attached  to  every  large  college  a  corps  of 
Fellows  to  whom  should  he  assigned  special  duties  of  injunc- 
tion in  a  private  and  familiar  way,  and  whose  intercourse  with 
the  students  should  diffuse  a  spirit  of  culture  and  of  entliuhi- 
asm  for  self-improvement.  Such  Fellows  might  be  elected  in 
special  departments,  as  in  Greek,  Latin,  English  Literature, 
History,  Mathematics,  each  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  Philoso- 
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pliy.  They  ehoald  be  elected,  not  advanced  on  exat::ination, 
that  college  rank  alone  need  not  deterrnine  their  position,  but 
the  capacity  to  receive  and  inipiirt  cultiiro,  and  f!;eneral  desir- 
aMenese  for  the  higher  considerations  of  character  and  prumige. 
Thej  shonid  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  that  the  spirit  of 
sloth  and  self  indulgence  should  neither  in  fact  nor  in  appear- 
ance be  foetered  by  a  life  pension.  They  shonid  bo  elected  Eo  an 
office  with  definite  duties,  as  examiners,  as  critics  of  composi- 
tion, as  coaches  to  the  timid  or  the  halting,  above  all  as  pri- 
vate or  parlor  teachers  to  special  classes  who  might  desire  im- 
pniveiiicnt,  and  as  inspiring  friends  to  the  whole  community. 
They  should  be  advanced  to  the  post  of  private  (oachers  in 
their  special  studies  after  they  have  themselves  been  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  provision  for 
their  support  should  be  ample  enough  to  satisfy  one  who  is 
animated  wilh  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  self-improvement, 
or  who  aspires  to  a  literary  career  as  instructor,  editor,  or  /li'S- 
rat-'ur,  and  liberty  shonid  be  given  to  teiich  privately,  for  pay, 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  presence  of  such  a  body  of 
studying  and  teaching  Fellows  would,  it  is  believed,  be  must 
efHeient  in  elevating  the  t"ne  of  th(>  whole  academic  bodv. 
Being  fresh  from  the  undergraduates,  they  would  retain  their 
academic  sympathies  and  traditions,  Occupyingaquasi-official 
position,  and  being  entrusted  with  certain  duties,  they  would 
feel  their  responsibility  to  use  their  influence  in  the  right 
direction.  Such  a  corps  of  honorary  students  and  teachers 
wouliid^i  much  towards  elevuling  the  college  to  the  real  effi- 
ciency and  the  generous  spirit  of  the  university.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  expended  in  the  endowment  ai  Yale  or 
Harvard  College  of  six  or  eight  such  fellowships,  terminable 
in  from  five  lo  eight  years,  would  do  more  to  furnish  the  cun- 
try  with  a  real  university  than  the  expenditure  of  a  million  in 
founding  a  now  institution  on  a  scale  of  magnificeut  expectations. 
Siiuh  a  body  of  Fellows  would  at  least  serve  as  a  school  for 
the  training  <if  permanent  instructors. 

Much  would  be  gained,  also,  in  breaking  up  the  traditional 
routine  of  college  life  and  in  waking  np  a  generous  enthusiasm 
for  knowledge  and  improveii.ent,  if  the  heads  of  those  depart- 
ments in  which  are  associate  professors  and  tutors  would  ex- 
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ercise  a  persona!  enpervision  of  the  inatraction  that  is  given. 
The  teaching  which  they  can  give  personally  mnst  be  cm- 
fined  to  a  single  class  But  if  they  could  also  have  Icignre 
and  opportanity  to  inspect  and  direct  the  teac^hing  of  others, 
if  they  eonld,  as  a  part  of  their  dnty,  visit  the  class-rooms  of 
their  proper  subordinates,  they  might  do  much  to  qnicken  the 
zeal  of  both  teacbere  and  pupils. 

Many  other  expedients  might  be  devised  to  give  greater 
efficiency  to  the  college  system,  withoat  relaxing  in  the  least 
from  its  thoronghnesB  or  departing  from  those  traditions  which 
experience  has  eetablislied  and  confirmed. 

We  owe  some  apolngy,  perhaps,  for  bringing  before  the  pub- 
lic these  snggeetions  of  detail  in  which  they  have  little  interest, 
and  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  which  they  are  scareely  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion.  We  mean  no  disrespect  when  we  say 
that  the  American  public,  even  that  pari  of  it  which  is  inaile 
up  of  the  graduates  of  colleges,  are  as  unfitted  to  advise  in 
respect  to  the  details  of  the  management  of  a  college  as  they 
are  to  direct  the  details  of  managing  a  railway,  a  dtton  mill, 
or  a  trading  house.  We  shall  therefore  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject  before  us.  The  diBcnseion  of  it  thns  far  in  these  few 
particulars,  may  serve  to  convince  our  tribunal  that  those  most 
familiar  with  these  institutions  are  as  well  acquainted  with 
their  defects  and  as  sensitively  desirons  that  they  sbould  bo  re- 
moved as  are  the  public  who  criticise  them  so  freely.  A  few 
topics  of  more  general  interest  remain  upon  which  we  may 
again  ask  a  hearing. 
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Article  VI.— PRINCETON  EXEGESIS.  No.  II.— ITS  DEAL- 
INGS WITH  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES 
AGAINST  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  LIMITED  ATONE- 
MENT. 

The  AUmement.  By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alrzandeb  Hftuas, 
D.  D.,  Profeasar  of  Did&ctic,  Hiatoric&l,  and  Polemical  The* 
olo^y  in  the  Western  Tlieological  Seminary  at  Allegheny, 
Pa,  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
1867. 

The  AUmement:  Ite  Reality,  Completenent,  and Eetent.  By 
RoBRRT  S.  CANnuBH,  D.  D.,  Free  St.  Geoi^'s,  Edinburgh. 
London  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.     1861. 

Princeton,  Review.  Review  of  Bamet  on  the  Atonement, 
July,  1859,  and  Articles  on  the  Atonement  paesim. 

Im  the  number  of  the  iVew  Englander  which  was  iasned  in 
July,  1S68,  we  examined  the  exegetical  efforts  of  the  Prince- 
ton School  of  (henlogians  in  regard  to  thedoctrine  of  Original 
8in.  Tlie  leadirg  commentator  and  divine  of  that  school  had 
recently  expressed  to  the  pnblic  his  sense  of  the  danger  of 
holding  any  other  view  of  this  dotttrine  than  the  one  enter- 
tained by  himself,  and  he  had,  within  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  hia  work  od 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  this  hook  he  had  brought  out 
what  may  donblle^  be  regarded  as  an  anthoritative  exposition 
of  the  views  of  his  party,  and,  we  eappose  we  may  add,  the  high- 
est results  of  Biblical  scholarship  which  have  yet  been  attained 
among  them.  It  seemed,  therefore,  a  anitahle  occasion  for  a  re- 
newed consideration  of  the  soundness  of  their  exegeeis,  and  for 
a  renewed  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  Scriptnral  grounds  of  their 
claims  to  be  the  sole  possessors  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy.  Of 
our  snccess,  at  that  time,  in  establishing  what  we  attempted  to 
prove  we  leave  others  to  determine ;  bat  as  this  qnestion  of 
the  exclusive  possession  of  true  doctrine  baa  cotne  to  have  a 
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new  interest  of  late,  owing  to  the  charjjes  made  by  these  theo- 
logians sgflinBt  those  who  differ  from  them  and  to  the  events 
which  many  look  forward  to  aa  likely  to  occur  in  their  part  of 
the  Chnrcb,  we  think  our  readers  may  not  be  nnwilling  to  ac- 
company lis  into  another  field,  and  to  inqnire  what  they  do 
with  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  there.  We  pro- 
pose, accordingly,  in  the  present  Article,  to  make  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  some  of  those  passages  which  indicate  that  Christ 
died  for  alKmen,  but  which  the  Princeton  theologians  regard  na 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Limited  Atonement — a  doc- 
'  trine  which  must  bo  held,  or  they  will  not  receive  ne  into  their 
ecclesiastical  houses  or  bid  us  Ood-speed. 

We  regret,  in  entering  upon  this  subject,  that  we  have  not 
la  our  possession  commentaries  by  the  same  dietingnished 
anthor  od  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  thefle 
passages  are  found.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  us  to  hear,  in 
respect  to  every  verse  and  phrase,  the  words  of  the  acknow- 
ledged chief  among  the  defenders  of  this  peculiar  system  of 
theology,  as  we  have  been  permitted  to  hear  them  in  the  dis- 
caasion  of  the  Sflh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans.  As, 
however,  only  a  limited  portion  of  these  books  have  engaged 
his  special  attention,  or,  at  least,  have  found  in  him  an  ex|iosi- 
tor  known  to  the  general  public,  we  must  content  ourselves  to 
look  elsewhere  and  seek  from  others  what  we  would  bo  gladly 
receive  from  him.  But  nnfortunately  our  seeking,  even  when 
we  look  elsewhere,  is  not  rewarded  as  fully  as  we  could  de>ire, 
in  the  line  of  minute  and  exact  interpretation,  for  while  these 
gentlemen  are  never  slow  to  give  us  their  doctrines  and  to 
assure  us  that  those  doctrines  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  they 
have  long  been  accnstomed  to  surrender  tlie  department  of 
Biblical  study  mainly  to  this  one  leader.  Where  he  fails  them, 
therefore,  they  are  apt  either  to  limit  themselves  to  theological 
discussion  or  to  appeal  to  their  friends  in  Scotland  who  have 
labored  in  the  exegetical  field.  Thus  the  latest  work  on  the 
Atonement  from  the  Princeton  School,  which  has  been  so 
highly  commended  by  those  nearest  the  central  power  that  we 
pnppt)6e  it  may  be  regarded  as  authoritative  as  to  their  viewfl, 
only  tells  us,  in  its  closing  pages,  how  the  controversy  on  these 
passages,  when  entered  upon  from  the  exegetical  standpoint, 
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mav  be  decided,  while  the  remark  is  added  that  the  iiiithor  of 
Ihe  Tolnme  lias  "  neither  the  space  nor  the  taate  "  for  an  exami- 
nation of  thiakind.  Thia  author,  like  his  aasociatee  in  general, 
apparent!;  prefers  the  region  of  theological  to  that  of  exegetical 
discQsaiun,  and  he  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
former,  within  which,  after  all,  he  thinks  the  determination  of 
the  whole  matter  ma;  be  left.  He,  therefore,  leaves  ns  with 
scarcely  a  hint  of  his  own  exegesis,  and  simply  points  the  per- 
sistent opponent  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  the  triumphant 
proof"  given  by  a  foreign  writer*  that  tlie  passages  in  ques- 
tion, when  rightly  interpreted,  do  not  in  the  least  contradict 
the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement.  What  the  Princeton 
(JDctrine  is,  is  a  matter  of  no  doubt.  What  the  statements  of 
the  Scriptures  to  which  we  refer  are,  we  propose  to  consider 
in  the  following  pages.  Bat  If,  in  examining  the  Princeton 
excgesie,  we  wander  as  far  as  the  gnides  oblige  ns  to  go,  and  if 
we  hold  the  guides  reaponsible,  wherever  their  own  words  tail 
ns,  for  what  they  commend  as  satisfactory  and  even  "  triumph- 
ant," we  hope  we  may  be  justified  by  our  readers,  "  The 
taste  anil  the  space  "  for  Biblical  interpretation  are,  perhaps, 
greater  in  some  other  r^ions  of  the  world  than  in  the  one 
which  these  writers  chance  to  occupy.  But  if  so,  we  may 
sorely  be  permitted  to  go  for  their  explanations  where  they 
themselves  go  for  them — whether  it  be  to  their  own  oracles  or, 
when  these  are  silent,  to  those  which  speak  more  frequently 
but  yet  with  an  accepting  teaching. 

The  recent  writer  to  whom  we  have  jnst  referredf  opens  his 
remarks  on  the  particular  anhject  which  we  have  in  hand  by 
saying  that  the  words  "  all,"  "  world,"  etc.,  do  not  necessarily 
refer  to  all  mankind.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Prince- 
ton school  are  ready  to  admit  this,  if,  indeed,  their  admission 
goes  beyond  the  limits  of  those  passages  which,  when  inter- 
preted in  the  universal  sense,  establish  the  views  oi  those  who 
oppose  their  doctrines.  This  is  not  always  the  case  with  their 
admiusions,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  in  our  former  Ar- 
ticle, for  even  Dr.  C.  Hodge  himself  says,  in  his  commentary 
on  First  Corinthians,  that  "  the  analogies  of  Scripture  are  not 

■  Di.  R.  S.  C«ndUib.  f  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodgr. 
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to  be  pre&sed  be;ond  the  point  which  they  are  intended  to  il- 
InBtrate ;" — a  statement  which,  if  applied  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  KoDiane,  takea  away  one  of  the  eupports  of  his  doctrine 
there  on  which  he  and  his  followers  reat  with  the  most  self- 
satisfying  confidence.  But,  in  the  present  case,  we  accept  the 
admission  very  willingly  and  are  glad. to  make  it  a  stariiug- 
point  for  our  discnssion  of  all  such  sabjects.  "  These  phrases 
do  not,"  as  this  author  very  properly  remarks,  "  of  them- 
selves"— that  is,  outside  of  and  regardless  of  the  connection 
in  which  they  stand  and  the  design  for  which  they  are  inaoi- 
festly  used — "  necessarily  settle  the  question,"  or — as  he  ex- 
presses the  same  idea  in  another  work — "  these  terms  are  un- 
questionably used  in  various  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  Scrip- 
tures." But,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  unquestionable 
that  the  words  of  which  we  speak  may  be  used  in  such  a  way 
and  such  a  connection  as  to  show  that  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  their  unvveraal  sense,  and,  wherever  this  is  the  case, 
they  do  necessarily  detertniue  every  dispute  which  turns  upon 
the  matter  of  universality  or  limitation.  And,  therefore,  it  is 
a  point  of  much  importance,  in  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject now  in  hand,  to  ascertain  by  exegetical  inquiry  what  is 
the  use  of  the  words  in  the  passages  to  which  we  are  referred^ 
The  theologian  is  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  field  of  the  Bib- 
lical interpreter  if  he  would  ascertain  the  trne  doctrine.  This 
is  a  thing  which  most  Protestants  have  learned  by  this  time ; 
and  while  the  meaning  and  nse  of  words,  and  consequently  the 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  "  cannot  sometimes  indeed  be 
decided  by  an  appeal  to  grammars  or  lexicons,"  as  this  writer 
very  correctly  maintains,  they  can  be  settled  within  the  proper 
region  of  the  commentator's  labors,  notwithstanding  be  seeios 
to  maintain  the  contrary.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that 
the  remark  which  he  makes — that  "  particular  expressions 
limit  general  ones  rather  than  the  reverse" — is  one  which  can- 
not be  everywhere  applied.  An  author  cannot,  surely,  on  the 
foundation  of  this  principle,  excuse  himself  from  all  necessity 
of  investigating  the  general  expreaeions.  Above  all  things  he 
cannot  attempt  to  establish,  on  theological  grounds  simply,  a 
particular  doctrine  as  found  in  certain  passages  of  the  Bible, 
and  when  be  has  done  this  to  his  own  satisfaction,  ondertake 
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to  te'l  OB  that,  though  we  have  other  and  clear  statements 
which  contradict  his  doctrine,  we  must  accept  bis  view,  be- 
caDge,  forsontli.  he  has  got  hold  of  a  particular  statement  and 
we  only  of  general  ones.  Onr  general  statements,  whose 
meaniDg  is  ascertained  according  to  the  legitimate  rules  of 
Biblical  interpretation,  maj,  as  we  have  already  intimated, de- 
termine what  is  the  trae  declaration  of  God's  Word,  and  they 
caun.it  be  neglected  or  passed  over  as  of  little  consequence. 
Here  are,  in  a  word,  places  and  cunnections  in  which  the  word 
"all"  mast  mean  tM  m£»,  and  whenever  it  does  mean  aU 
men  it  does  not  mean  anything  else  or  anything  lees.  Once 
settle  this  meaning,  and  the  -'general"  passage  gets,  in  one 
sense,  a  very '' particalar  "  character.  It  decides  everything. 
It  tQms  the  principle  above  alluded  to  quite  ronnd  the  other 
way  and  shows  the  the'>Iogy  which  ignores  or  denies  it  to  he 
on  a  false  fonndation.  Moreover,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  presnmption  wherever  the  word  "  alt  "  and  "  world  "  are 
found  is  in  favor  of  their  nniversal  sense,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  those  who  reject  that  sense  in  any  individual  case  to  give 
satisfactory  reasons  why  they  thus  reject  it.  The  burden  of 
proof  manil'eatly  rests  npon  them.  They  must  prove  the  limi- 
tation which  they  insist  npon,  or  their  view  cannot  be  accepted. 
It  has  no  fonndation  on  nbich  to  stand.  The  Princeton 
writers  themselves  admit  this,  as  they  show  by  the  painful 
efforts  which  they  make  to  explain  away  the  simple  meaning 
of  these  universal  expressions.  How  succossfal  their  efforts 
are,  the  following  pages  will  show. 

The  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  we  propose  to 
examine,  and  which  are  contradictory  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Lim- 
ited Atonement,  may  be  divided,  for  convenience,  into  four 
classes ;  namely,  those  which  declare  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men  or  for  the  whole  world ;  those  which  distinguish  between 
the  limited  number  of  the  elect  and  those  who  are  outside  of 
that  Dumber,  and  declare  that  be  died  not  only  for  the  former 
but  for  all ;  those  which  declare  that  he  died  for  some  who 
may  hereafter  prove  to  be  not  among  the  elect ;  and,  finally, 
those  which  represent  that  the  only  reason  why  sinners  will 
be  condemned  at  the  judgment  is,  that,  though  the  Atonement 
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was  mado  for  thein,they  would  not  accept  it  for  tliemgelves. 
The  reader*a  attention  ie  invited  to  an  examination  of  the 
passages  in  this  order. 


In  the  first  place,  there  are  repeated  statements  in  the 
New  Testament  that  Christ  died/o?-  all  men,  or  for  the  whole 
world.  Such  etatementg  are  found,  for  example,  in  1  Tim. 
ii.  5,  6,  TitQB  ii.  11,  Heh.  ii.  9,  with  reference  to  all  men,  and 
1  John  iv.  14,  John  i,  29,  and  John  iii.  16, 17,  with  reference 
to  the  world.  In  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6,  Panf  uses  the  following 
language:  "There  ie  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God 
KDd  men,  the  man  Clirist  Josna,  who  gave  himself  a  rai  som  tor 
all,"  and  in  Tim  ii,  II,  he  speaks,  according  to  the  trne  con- 
struction of  the  verse,  of  "  the  grace  of  God  as  hringing  sal- 
vation ti>  alt  men."  That  the  literal  signification  of  these 
verses,  considered  in  themselves  snd  independently  of  the 
surrounding  context,  is  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  a  nniver- 
sal  atonement  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Christ  gave  himself  a 
ransom  forall,  AvriXurpov  i>nlp  izdi^wv — God's  grace  brings  sal- 
vation to  all,  tttoT-^pco^  naaev  di/dpdrroiz.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be 
more  completely  without  limitation  than  these  words.  The 
Princeton  gentlemen  do  not  deny  that  we  have  the  widest  exten- 
sion in  the  phrases  used.  Bnl  they  fall  back  opon  their  general 
proposition,  "that  the  word  'all'  is  used  with  varions  degrees 
of  latitude  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  assure  us  that  the  context, 
or  the  manifest  purpose  for  which  the  sacred  author  employs 
the  word,  mnet  often  determine  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to 
be  understood  in  a  particular  passage.  With  this  principle 
established — and,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we  make  do 
objection  to  it — they  maintain  that  in  these  verees,  though  the 
word  all  is  used,  it  means  not  all  men,  but  something  else — 
namely,  men  of  every  data.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  context 
in  each  case.  In  the  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
the  Apostle  commences  by  saying,  "  I  exhort,  therefore,  that 
first  of  all  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks  be  made  for  all  men  ;  fur  kings  and  for  all  that  are  in 
anthority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty.    For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the 
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eight  of  God  our  Savionr,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  ;" 
—and  then  he  adds  the  two  veraes  qcoted  above,  "  For  there 
fe  one  God,  and  one  mediator,  &c.,  who  gave  himself  a  raneom 
for  all."  These  Teraee,  thns,  are  introdnced  as  giving  a  reason 
for  the  exhortation  in  regard  to  prayer,  and  what  they  contain 
mnst  bo  at  least  as  wide-extended  in  its  signification  as  the  ex- 
hortation is.  For  whom,  then,  did  the  Apontle  desire  that 
prayers  and  snpplicatioDs  should  be  made !  For  all  classes  of 
men,  say  the  Princeton  theologians.  We  ask  for  the  evidence 
that  this  is  the  meaning,  and  we  get  only  one  reply, — indeed, 
no  other  evidence  can  be  given.  The  second  verse,  it  is  said, 
specifies  a  particular  class  of  persons,  namely,  kings  and  those 
having  civil  anthority;  therefore  the  author  must  have  in 
n)ind  a  succesHion  nf  different  claaset  in  the  whole  passage 
taken,  together.  Bnt  if  this  is  so,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  he  does  not  indicate  the  fact  by  mentioning  any 
other  class.  Paul  is  not  a  writer  who  ordinarily  hesitates  to 
make  his  intention  plain  in  snch  cases,  or  who  breaks  off  in 
alluding  to  a  succession  of  classes  atW  he  has  spoken  of  .the 
first  one,  and  then,  though  no  reason  presents  itsdf  ftrr  doing 
to,  passes  all  the  others  by  nnnoticed.  He  does,  indeed,  some- 
times abruptly  turn  aside  from  the  direct  progress  of  his  dis- 
course without  returning  to  it.  Bat  it  is  not  his  habit  to  do 
Bi  in  such  eniea  as  the  one  before  us ;  and  for  a  very  good  rea- 
son. t»r  he  might,  by  so  doing,  entirely  mislead  his  readers  as 
to  his  meaning.  If  a  Christian  teaclier.  in  writing  to  his  pu- 
pils or  his  church,  says,  I  desire  that  prayers  be  offered  for  the 
civil  magistrates  and  for  all  men — and  this  is  tlio  utmost  that 
the  Apostle  says  in  the  way  of  dividing  the  objects  of  prayer 
into  classes — every  one  will  understand  him  to  mean,  I  desire 
that  prayers  be  offered  for  civil  magistrates  and  all  other  men. 
This  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  understanding  of  his  words, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  meaning  of  his  words,* — a  meaning 

*  Ws  intend,  of  course,  to  snj  Cbat  this  is  tha  nnCural  and  iu«vitable  meBQiag 
in  cniie  the  writer,  in  the  eipreasiua  "  nivil  rulera  knd  nil  id  en,"  i«  to  be  re- 
garded si  diriding  into  cUsBes  nt  ell.  Under  thrae  ci  ream  ■inn  cea,  he  cutnot  be 
Dndentood  to  meiin  anything  but  "  civil  rulers  and  ail  othtr  torn."  We  do  Dot, 
•s  i*e  ihoir  Ml  ■  snlMequent  page,  intend  to  saj  that  the  meaning  migbt  not  be 
"  civil  raler*  and  all  mm  " — the  IMter  phrase  including  th^  civil  rulers  u  veil 
as  all  other  men. 
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which  muBt  be  adopted  unless  he  explains  himself  as  meaning 
BOinetning  else.  A  person  commenting  upon  or  endeavoring 
to  interpret  his  words  has  no  right,  therefore,  wlien  the  aotlior 
himself  says  nothing  which  justifies  snch  a  course,  to  throw 
into  the  phrase  an;  idea  or  explanation  of  his  own.  The  lan- 
gnage  is  before  him,  and  it  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
ordinary  and  known  rule».  The  farthest  extent,  then,  to  which 
the  Apostle  goes  'oward  this  view  of  the  Princeton  scholars  is 
the  making  a  division  of  mankind  into  tioo  daaaes — one  of 
them  the  comparatively  small  class  of  rulers  and  the  other  in- 
cluding all  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  when,  in  this  immedi- 
ate connection,  he  presents  ae  a  reason  why  the  prayers  should 
be  made,  the  fact  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  he 
must  mean  either  that  the  "all"  which  he  here  uses  should 
be  coextensive  with  the  "  all  "  which  he  used  before,  or  that 
it  sboald  cover  not  only  thom  but  the  other  claee  which  he 
had  individualized  and  separated  from  the  "  all."  If  there  is 
a  division  into  classes  at  all,  therefore,  in  the  verses,  the  de- 
claration at  the  end  mnst  be  either  that  Christ  gave  himself  as 
a  ransom  for  all  other  men  except  civil  magistrates,  or  that  be 
gave  himself  for  all  men  universally,  inchiding  not  only  all 
other  men,  but  civil  magiatrates  also.  The  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  limited  atonement  will  scarcely  be  willing  to  limit  it 
to  those  who  are  not  holders  of  civil  office,  and  to  make  this 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptares.  But  if  they  do  not  take  this 
conrse,  they  must,  so  far  as  this  passage  is  concerned,  adopt 
the  other  alternative — and,  with  the  other  alternative,  Panl 
declares  that  the  Atonement  is  without  limitations, — detigned 
for  all  the  race. 

We  have  said  above  that  the  utmost  limits  to  which  the 
Apostle  can  be  supposed  to  go  in  these  verses,  in  the  way  of 
division  into  classes,  only  allow  the  possibility  of  snpposinj; 
bim  to  express  the  desire  that  prayer  be  made  for  rulers  and 
for  all  {i.  e.,  all  other)  men.  But  tliia  is  farther  in  this  line 
than  the  fairest  interpretation  carries  his  language.  Hie  thing 
which  he  actaally  says  is  this — I  exhort  that  prayers  be  made 
for  all  men ;  for  kings  and  rulers; — and  what,  in  all  probability, 
he  means  is,  I  desire  that  prayers  be  made  for  all  men,  and 
for  one  class  among  them  which  I  will  specify  more  particn- 
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Urly,  namely,  rnlers.  There  was  a  pecniiar  reason  for  men- 
tioDing  this  class  of  persons  at  that  time,  f^r  we  have  evidence 
elaewliere  in  the  New  Teetament  that  the  convertB  to  ChriB- 
tianity  were  in  danger  of  holding  the  existing  civil  govem- 
DientB  in  too  light  esteem ;  and  Btirely,  when  such  an  Emperor 
as  Nero  was  on  the  throne,  and  was  beginning  his  course  of 
perBecation,  the  frienda  and  followers  of  Panl  might  easily  for- 
get or  neglect  to  pray  for  magistrateB  as  they  oiif^ht.  The 
leading  modern  commeotators,  both  of  England  and  Qermany, 
geDerally  take  this  view  of  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  and  make  the  Bocond  verse,  which  has  reference  to 
kings,  &c.,  parenthetical  in  its  character.  Bnt  with  this  ex- 
planation of  the  verses,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  so  division 
into  classes  at  all.  There  is  nothing  in  the  main  thought  bnt 
the  exhortation  to  prayer  for  all  men,  and  the  reason  is  given, 
hecauae  Christ  is  a  ransom  for  aU.  The  atonement,  then,  is 
as  uoitfersal  as  the  prayers  are  to  be,  and  the  prayers  are  to  be 
for  ail  mankind.  On  the  trne  interpretation,  therefore,  the 
alternative  in  regard  to  the  reference  of  the  word  "  all,"  to 
which  we  allnded,  is  not  allowed,  and  the  phrase  in  qneetion 
cannot  mean  anj'tliing  except  what  the  words  in  themselves 
plainly  mean.  Paul  declares  that  Christ  Jesns  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all  men.  This  trulh  he  states,  in  the  wordB  that 
immediately  follow  this  declaration,  to  be  the  great  subject  of 
Christian  preaching — "a  thing  to  be  teetiHed  in  due  time; 
wherennto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher  and  an  apostle,  (I  speak 
the  trnth  in  Christ,  and  lie  not),  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in 
faith  and  verity." 

The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  is  iotrodnced  by  an  ex- 
hortation "  to  speak  the  things  which  become  Bound  doctrine," 
and  then  these  things  ere  presented  more  definitely,  as 
they  bear  on  the  proper  character  and  coudnct  of  several 
classes  in  the  Church;  namely,  aged  men,  aged  women,  young 
men,  slaves,  &c.  Following  the  several  exhortations  we  find 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  given  presented  in  these  words: 
— "  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men 
hath  appeared,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  Insts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glo- 
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none  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  JcsuaClinBt." 
The  grace  of  God  ia  described  in  this  paeaagc  as  f}  awr-^pm^ 
ffoff/jj  AvdpwTzoiZy  and  the  bearing  of  this  passage  on  the  ques- 
tion betbre  us  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  "  all  men  "  in  tbia 
phrase.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  these  verses  the  Apostle  is 
speaking,  as  is  evidently  not  rhe  case  in  the  verses  footed  from 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  of  a  series  of  different  classes 
among  mankind.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  where  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  all  men  to  mean  simply  m^n  of  ail  dasaea,  and  tlie 
decision  whether  euch  is  actnally  the  meaning  must  be  made 
in  view  of  other  passages.  Does  the  Apostle,  in  any  other 
place,  employ  an  expression  precisely  or  sabstantially  eqniva- 
lent  to  this!  If  be  does,  is  it  clear,  in  that  place,  in  what 
sense  he  uses  itt  These  are  the  qnesiione  which  we  must  ask, 
and  the  answer  is  at  hand.  In  1  Tim.  iv,  10,  which  is  the 
only  similar  passage,  God  ia  n&WeA  atorijp  jcdt^mv  AudpoiKmv, 
and  no  reference  to  varioos  classes  is  found  in  any  part  of  the 
context.  It-is  wholly  gratnitons  and  nnsuitable,  therefore, — a 
violation  of  all  exegetical  principles, — to  say  that,  in  that  verse, 
Panl  intended  to  speak  of  God  as  the  Saviour  of  all  dosses  of 
men.  He  must  have  meantfl^a^  men/  and  inasmuch  as  this 
passage  is  cited  from  one  of  the  Epistles  belonging  to  the  same 
period  of  the  Apostle's  life  and  writings  as  tlie  one  nnder  ex- 
amination, no  unprejudiced  mind  can  fail  to  feel  that  the 
strongest  probability  ia  derived  from  it  as  to  the  meaning 
here.  Wo  believe  this  argument  alone  will  prove  convincing 
to  most  persons,  that  the  reference  in  Titus,  as  in  first  Timo- 
thy IB  without  any  limitations  or  exceptions,  to  all  men.  This 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  one  of  much  importance, 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again,  at  which  time 
we  may  show,  even  more  clearly,  that  it  cannot  be  limited  ia 
any  way.  But  enough  has  been  said  already  for  our  present 
purpose. 

We  must,  however,  notice  another  suggestion  which  is  made 
by  way  of  escaping  the  force  of  this  universal  word  "  all,"  in 
Titna  ii.  11, — namely,  that  it  refers  only  to  aW&s^eiwer*.  "The 
grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men  hath  appeared, 
teaching  us  that  we  should  live  soberly,  Ac,  looking  for  ihe 
glorious  appearing ;  "—in   this  language,  it  is  said,  since  the 
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grncioue  and  the  glorious  appearings  are  set  over  agamet  each 
other,  the  univerealit;  of  the  foroler  must  be  meaeured  bj  that 
of  the  latter,  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is 
limited  to  all  believers.  In  respect  to  this  snggeetinn  we  have 
two  remarks  to  offer.  Thejirit  is,  that,  even  admitting  what 
ia  claimed — that  the  universality  of  the  gracious  appearing 
mnst  be  nieasared  by  that  of  the  glorious  appearing, — we  are 
not  obliged  to  measure  the'lhnitsof  nUaeu  Ai'dprlsnotz  in  the 
same  way.  The  statement  of  the  Ajjostle  is,  that  the  grace  of 
God,  which  is  saving  for  all  men,  hath  apjieared,  teaching  ns, 
Ac,  In  the  language  of  this  statement  we  have  two  points 
brought  out ;  one  of  which  is  the  main  thought  of  the  declara- 
tion— namely,  tlifet  the  grace  of  God  has  appeared, — and  the 
other  is  a  subordinate  tliought,  and  is  introduced  as  a  descrip- 
tive epithet  characterizing  the  grace, — namely,  the  grace  which 
is  saving  for  all  men.  'tf  Jf^/Wf  ^  acorjpiot;  nuatv  di^dpdjzoti;  is 
the  Greek  expression,  and  the  exact  construction  of^  trarnjpioz 
will  be  nuderstood  by  all  who  understand  the  Greek  language. 
Now,  if  we  are  obliged  by  reason  of  anything  in  the  context  to 
hmit  the  main  statement  that  the  grace  of  God  lias  appeared, 
80  as  to  understand  the  Apostle  to  mean,  in  this  particular 
pface,  that  it  has  appeared  to  believers,  we  are  surety  not  cum- 
pclled  fi>r  this  reason  to  Ijmit  tAe  mere  aubordinaie,  general, 
descriptive  epithet  in  the  same  way.  Supposing  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country  were  to  provide  and  offer  a  universal  par- 
don to  all  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion,  would  it  not  be  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  use  of  language  for  any  portion  of  them  to 
say,  "  The  mercy  of  the  government,  that  brings  pardon  to  all 
rebels,  has  appeared  to  us,  teaching  us  to  live  as  loyal  subjects 
hereafleri"  Or,  if  such  language  were  used,  and  we  were 
asked  to  interpret  it,  should  we  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  par- 
don was  limited  in  its  extent  to  those  only  who  used  the  lan- 
guage,— that  the  "  all "  meant  them  alone  ?  Surely  not.  And 
it  is  no  more  necessary  to  interpret  the  Apostle's  language  in 
a  similar  manner.  But  this  will  be  even  more  clearly  mani- 
fest, if  possible,  when  we  remark,  in  the  tecond  place,  tliat 
there  ia  no  necessity  of  admitting  that  the  universaliiy  of  the 
gracious  is  to  be  measured,  in  this  passage,  by  that  of  glorious 
appearing.     What  was  tlie  gracious  appearing?     Evidently  it 
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was  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  bearer  of  the  grace 
of  God ;  at  least,  this  mnet  be  the  meaning,  if  there  in  any  cor 
reBpondenee  at  alt  with  the  glorions  appearance,  as  these  wri- 
ters maintain  that  there  is,  for  that  appearance  le  declared  to 
be  the  appearance  of  Jeeae.  But  the  appearance  of  JuenB  as 
the  bearer  of  the  grace  of  God  was  not  limited  to  those  who 
were  his  followers.  He  proclaimed  salvation,  and  offered  it  to 
all  men — he  made  a  Bacritlce  which  was  snfficient  for  all  men 
— hisgiftof  himself  was,  to  use  the  langnage  even  of  writers  of 
the  Princeton  clasd,  "adisplay  of  gotid  will  towards  men — to- 
wards the  hnman  race,"  and  his  "  gospel  has  agractoue  aspect  to- 
wards mankind  as  snch."  Bnt,  if  this  is  so,  the  appearance  of 
the  only-begotten  Son,  whom  God  gave  for  all,  was  an  appear- 
ance to  all,  when  he  came  in  the  gracious  way,  whatever  it 
may  be,  hereafter,  when  he  shall  come  in  the  glorions  way. 
Tlie  Apostle,  then,  in  the  passage  before  us,  may  evidently  be 
speaking  of  the  two  things  as  differing  from  each  other  in  this 
point  of  univerealiry,  and  the  proof  mnst  be  presented  that  he 
does  not  thus  speak  in  case  our  belief  that  he  does  not  is  de- 
manded. But  where  is  this  proof  to  be  foandt  Certainly  not 
ill  ibe  mere  juxta- position  of  the  words  relating  to  the  two 
things  within  the  limits  of  the  same  paragraph.  It  must  be 
found,  it'  found  at  all,  in  the  other  words  of  the  passage,  which 
are  connected  with  these  two  and  lie  between  them; — and 
here,  indeed,  these  writers  seem  to  discover  it.  It  is  the  fact, 
that  believers  occnpy  the  intermediate  place  in  these  verses 
between  the  two  appearings,  that  shows  the  two  appearings  to 
be  commensurate  ae  to  extent.  So  Dr.  Candlish  informs  us. 
But  what  does  Paul  say  %  He  does  not  say  that  the  graciotis 
appearing  was  made  to  those  only  who  believed,  and  who 
would  finally  rejoice  in  the  glorious  appearing.  He  does  not, 
in  this  way,  put  believers  in  the  intermediate  place  between 
the  two  appearings.  But  what  he  does  say  is  this ;  The  grace 
of  God,  that  grace  which  has  salvation  for  all  men,  has  ap- 
peared— not  has  appeared  to  believers,  but  has  appeared — 
teaching  us  who  believe  to  live  a  godly  life.  The  intermediate 
place — it  BO  it  is  to  be  called — which  believers  hold  is  not  be- 
tween the  gracious  appearance  and  the  glorions  appearance, 
but  between  the  teaching  of  the  gracions  appearance  and  the 
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attainment,  if  we  may  eo  apeak,  of  the  glnrioQS  one.  In  other 
words,  the  Apoetle  says,  that  the  frrace  of  God,  which  has  pro- 
vided a  salvation  for  all  men,  has  appeared,  and  that  its  inflti- 
cnce,  eo  far  as  we  Chrietians  are  concerned,  is  in  the  way  of 
teaching  ns  to  lead  a  godly  life.  The  Btatetneot,  so  far  as  re- 
IstcB  to  the  point  now  in  hand,  is  clearly  presented  in  the  Eng- 
lish rerwion,  (thongh  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  as  there 
given,  is  incorrect). — "The  grace  of  God,  tliat  bringeth  salva- 
tion, hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  ds  that  we  shoold  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly."  The  very  language,  which 
is  employed,  seems  to  shnw  that  Panl  not  only  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  which  we  speak  in  mind,  bnt  that  he  wished  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  hie  readers,  so  that  they  conid  not 
mistake  his  meaning; — for,  white,  on  the  one  hand,  he  avoids 
saying  hath  appeared  to  helu,-vert,  he  is  carefal,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  nse  two  distinct  phrases  in  the  different  parte  of  the 
passage,  namely,  "  wt."  where  he  refers  to  thoee  who  are  look- 
ing for  the  glorious  appearing,  bnt  "  all  men  "  when  he  speaks 
of  the  gramout  nne.  The  proof,  then,  which  is  said  to  he  dis- 
covered in  the  intermediate  words  between  the  allneions  to  the 
two  appearings,  is  not  there  at  all,  and  the  ai^ument  of  the 
Princeton  writers  fails  to  the  gronnd. 

We  have  shown,  in  regard  to  this  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
Tittle,  that  it  does  not  declare  tlie  two  appearings  to  be  equally 
limited  in  the  matter  of  their  universality,  and  does  nnt  neces- 
sarily view  them,  even  for  the  mm/ient,  and  with  relation  to 
the  exhortations  to  believers  which  the  Apoetle  had  in  mind, 
as  thus  equally  limited,  but  rather  the  opposite.  We  have, 
also,  shown  that,  even  if  Uie  Apostle  does  view  then)  in  this 
wny,  for  any  pnrpoee  and  tor  the  moment,  it  does  not  at  all 
f'lllr.w  tiiat  he  limite  the  phraee  jj  jr«£/wf  j}  aorr^ptoz  Jiaaev 
diSpamoK  in  the  eame  way.  The  phrase  "all  men"  in  tliie 
passage,  therefore,  does  ni't  refer  to  " all  believers;" — and  if, 
as  was  previonsly  shown  from  the  usage  of  Panl  elsewhere,  it 
does  not  refer  to  aU  classes  of  men,  the  argument  is  complete. 
The  phrase  refere  to  all  mankind,  and  takes  its  place  beside 
the  passage  in  rhe  first  Kpistle  to  Timolhy,  which  has  been 
already  examined,  as  showing  that  the  atonement  was  not 
hinited  hut  nniversal. 
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The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made,  is  in  the  second  chapter  and  ninth  verse.  In 
this  verse  Chriat  is  spoken  of  as  "  tasting  death  for  ever;  man," 
or,  aa  tlie  Greek  has  it,  (mip  Jioanhz.  The  Princeton  theolo- 
gians suggest  two  metliods  of  escaping  the  force  uf  the  uni- 
versal expression  here.  They  point  iis,iD  the  first  place,  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  word  for  man  is  not  found  in  the  original  text, 
and  then  say  that  tile  absolutely  universal  phraseybr  «wry  one 
must  be  regarded  by  all  persons  as  necessarily  limited  to  eumt 
decree.  It  does  not  mean,  for  example,  every  sensitive  crea- 
ture, nor  every  rational  creature,  nor  every  fallen  rational 
creature.  We  are  obliged  to  ask,  therefore,  uhat  it  does 
mean,  and  we  are  obliged,  they  say,  to  answer.  It  means  that 
Christ  tasted  death  /"cr  evert/  one  of  the  objects  of  redtmptitM. 
But  who  are  the  objects  of  redemption  ?  This  verse  does  not 
tell  Qs,  they  say,  and  we  are  compelled  to  determine  this  point 
by  examining  the  Scriptures  elsewhere.  This  verse,  thercf.-re, 
decides  nothing  in  itself.  But  when  we  have  discovered,  in 
other  passages,  that  the  objects  of  redemption  are  the  elect 
alono,  the  expreesion  here  used  naturally  and  readily  limits 
itself  to  them,  and  the  meaning  ascertained  in  this  way  is,  tliut 
Christ  tasted  death  for  every  one  of  the  eiect.  Now  the  fwrce 
of  this  argument  depends  on  this  point — whether  imip  Jiavzo; 
means  "  for  every  one  of  the  objects  of  redemption,"  vsic/twt 
deciding  who  the  oljtcta  of  redemption  are  t  A  writer  in  the 
Princeton  Review  tiays  there  can  be  no  dispute  on  this  point, 
but  to  our  minds  this  is  the  very  point  which  is  in  dispute. 
We  deny  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  verse.  It  miglit, 
possibly,  be  allowable  to  translate  the  phrase  by  the  words  "  for 
every  one  of  the  objects  of  redemption,"  tbuugh  such  a  traLs- 
lation  would  not  be  a  natural  or  felicitous  one.  But  even  if  it 
wero  translated  thus,  it  would  be  a  thing  wholly  unwarranted 
to  say  that  it  does  not  determine  who  the  objects  of  redemp- 
tion are.  There  are  numberless  ii.stances  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  word  all  occnre  in  ibe  Greek  without  any  sub- 
stantive. But  are  we  obliged  in  every  such  case  to  go  on  a 
search  through  all  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  to  ascertain  what 
the  adjective  "  all  "  belongs  to?  Biblical  interpretiitiun  w^'uld 
be  a  tedious  matter,  if  lliis  were  ceseutial.     The  method  ias 
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ranch  simpler  ooe  than  this  in  most  cases.  It  is  to  examine 
the  context  or  the  demands  of  the  sentence  itself,  and  see  if  tlio 
author  does  not  indicate  clearly  the  word  to  be  supplied. 
Where  he  does  so,  nobody,  who  is  nnprejudiced,  doubts  what 
his  meaning  is  any  more  tlian  if  the  word  had  been  expreesfd. 
The  same  method  is  to  be  adopted  here.  The  context  which 
precedes  and  introduces  this  verse  has  nothing  to  say  except  of 
angels  and  men.  The  following  context  refers  prominently  to 
tlie  same.  In  regard  to  angels,  it  is  stated,  in  express  tenns, 
that  Christ  did  not  nndortake  anything  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion tor  Ihem,  and  it  is  for  this  simple  and  plain  reason  that 
we  exclude  them  fhtin  the  "all."  The  other  class,  then,  are 
the  class  to  which  the  anthor  refers — namely,  all  men.  It  was 
into  hnman  nature  that  Christ  entered.  It  was  the  seed  of 
Abraham  whom  he  took  it  npon  himself  to  help.  It  was  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,  that  he  made  reconciliation.  It  was  for 
those  who  all  their  lifetime  were  subject  to  bondage,  that  he 
became  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  order  that  be  might 
deliver  them  from  the  fear  of  death.  The^e  nniversal  ex- 
pressions, in  the  diflerent  parts  of  this  chapter,  in  regard  to 
mankind,  or  to  the  Jewish  race,  as  distinguished  from  angels, 
show  what  the  writer's  thought  was.  And  the  great  idea  of 
the  whole  passage  is,  that  the  world  to  c>ime — the  Messianic 
age — is  put  in  subjection  to  man.  or  to  one  who  has  man's 
nature,  and  not  to  angels.  If  the  author  of  the  Epietle  does 
not  clearly  set  forth  what  his  meaning  is,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  diiM»>uree  about  man,  he  speaks  of  tastiiig  death  for 
every  07t«,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  clearly  set  it  forth. 
And  to  come  forward  and  tell  us  that  ail  tliat  we  know  about 
this  passage  is,  that  the  phrase  *'  every  one  "  must  be  limited 
so  as  to  exclude  some  sensitive  creatures,  some  rational  crea- 
tures, and  some  fallen  rational  creatures — brutes,  angels,  and 
devila — and,  therefore,  it  may  be  limited  to  any  exttni,  but 
kowfar  can  only  be  determined  by  searching  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament,  is  to  contradict  the 
simple  rules  on  which  we  proceed  in  all  interpretation.  The 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  doubtless  knew  what  he  meant ;  and  he 
expected  his  readers  to  know  what  he  meant,  without  reading 
any  utiier  book  but  his  own,  or  any  other  passage  but  this. 
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His  readers  were  not  BpeciiUtive  theologians  but  plain  men 
who  nnderotood  langnage  in  its  natarnl  eenae. 

The  Scotch  author,  to  whom  wo  have  already  referred, 
appears  to  have  some  perception  of  the  relation  to  mankind 
in  this  whole  passage.  He  is  not  able  to  shut  his  eyes  alto 
gether  to  this  fact,  as  his  Princeton  brethren  seem  to  do.  Bat 
he  BBjs  it  is  mankind  in  their  naittre  that  the  sacred  writor  is 
apealiing  of,  and  not  the  numher  of  them — whetlier  a  part  or 
the  whole.  In  this  particular  veroe,  however, — we  answer, — 
be  is  using  a  word  which  has  to  do  with  the  number  only,  and 
not  the  rature.  He  says  all,  and  if,  as  this  writer  admits,  it  is 
mankind  of  whom  he  is  discoursing,  then  it  is  all  m^nJiind 
that  he  means.  With  those  who  see  tlie  light  even  as  clearly 
as  Dr.  Oandliah  does,  there  onght  to  he  no  need  of  farther  dis- 
cussion.    He  has  substantially  admitted  the  vital  p^int. 

The  other  method  of  escaping  the  universality  of  this  verse 
is  this.  It  is  said  that  the  train  of  reasoning  in  the  passage  io 
which  it  is  found  has  no  reference  to  the  qnestion  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Christ's  work,  but  to  another  matter  altogether— 
namely,  his  humiliatioti  and  exaltation.  We  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  precise  object  which  the  author 
has  in  view  in  this  chapter,  or  the  precise  course  of  thought 
which  be  follows  out.  Such  an  examination  would  carry  ns 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  space.  But,  admitting  what 
IS  claimed,  we  are  not  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  phrase  in 
question  has  no  reference  to  the  extent  of  Christ's  work.  Aa 
we  liave  just  seen,  there  is  here  a  distinct  allusion  to  number, 
and  it  must  he  explained.  How  are  we  to  explain  itt  Df- 
Candlish  gives  the  reasoning  as  follows,  Christ  is  crowned 
with  glory  aiid  honor  on  account  of  the  Buffering  of  death.  Id 
order  to  this  suffering  of  death  he  must"be  made"inaIoir 
estate.  In  point  of  fact  he  "  is  made  a  little  lower  than  tbe 
angels."  But  why  lower  than  the  angels?  Because,  for  titu 
carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  the  grace  of  God,  he  is  "to 
taste  death  for  every  man."  Tliis  is  well  enough,  so  tar  as  it 
goes — at  least,  we  will  not  here  raise  any  objection  to  it.  Bnt 
the  difficnlty  is  not  removed  by  this  statement.  The  reaeoi) 
why  he  was  made  lower  than  the  angels  msy  be  because  he 
was  to  taste  death  for  beings  who  have  a  nature  lower  than 
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the  angelic;  and  it' the  author  bad  Baid  thiB,  any  limitation  of 
ChriBt's  work  might  have  been  consistent  with  hie  language. 
He  adds,  however,  beyond  thirt,  a  very  significant  and  import- 
ant word,  "  every  one."  What  is  the  force  of  this  word ! 
Does  it  not  present  a  significant  and  important  additional  idea 
— namely,  that  he  wna  to  die  not  for  c  portion  merely,  ^ntfor 
the  whoU  of  that  race  of  beings  next  lower  than  the  angels 
whose  natore  he  assnmed  t  Trace  ont  the  general  conree  of 
the  reasoning  as  we  will,  there  is  that  little  word  which  claims 
to  be  heard.  If  the  reasoning  goes  one  side  of  it,  it  is  still 
there,  and  speaks  with  the  same  clear  voice. 

Bnt  Dr.  Candlieh  thinks  he  can  make  even  this  word,  if 
necessary,  speak  in  his  favor,  and  can  make  it  follow  in  the 
line  of  the  reasoning  as  he  gives  it.  He  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  singular  nnmber.  It  thus  means  not  aZ2,' 
but  every  one.  Now  if  the  work  of  Christ,  he  says,  had  been 
merely  a  method  of  vindicating  the  divine  justice  and  opening 
a  door  of  pardon  to  all. — having  reference,  thus,  merely  to 
mankind  collectively  and  in  the  mass, — it  does  not  appear  how 
it  might  not  have  been  accomplishttd  by  him  without  his  be- 
coming lower  than  the  angela  But  if  the  work  was  to  be  one 
of  eubfltitution  and  identification,  in  which  he  was  to  take  the 
place  of  each,  and  meet  all  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of 
each,  the  necessity  of  bis  manhood  appears.  He  must  take  upon 
himself  the  very  nature  of  the  individuals  whom,  one  by  one,  or 
each  one  of  whom,  he  is  personally  to  represent.  Bnt,  we 
reply,  the  declaration  of  the  sacred  writer,  after  all  this  attempt, 
remains.  It  is  that  Christ  entered  into  the  natnre  of  mankind 
that  he  might  die  for  every  one.  This  numeral,  in  the  singular 
Dumber,  may  refer  to  individuals,  but  it  refers  not  to  some 
individuals,  but  to  every  individual — not  to  every  individnal 
t>f  a  particular  and  lijiiited  n/umier,  \i\il  to  every  individual 
ttavijig  the  nature  which  he  asauined — not  to  individuals  one  hy 
one  simply,  but  to  individuals  every  one.  If  this,  however,  is 
the  meaning — and  it  is  snrely  all  that  can  be  made  out  of  the 
the  Bingular  itat^&z,  for  itaaniz  does  not,  ot  itself,  mean,  simply, 
individuals  one  by  one — then  this  word  accords  neither  with 
the  idea  of  limitation  nor  with  that  of  enbetitnti'm  which  the 
Priuceton  writers  hold.     But  it  can  only  be  explained  coosist- 
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entlj  with  the  opposite  view,  wliich  regards  Christ  aa  djing 
for  the  vindicatian  of  the  divine  justice,  and  in  order  to  open 
a  door  of  pardon  to  everu  individual  of  the  race.  And  this  is 
just  what  the  author,  who  is  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  oavs,  and, 
if  lie  is  a  ditfurent  person  from  the  Apostle  who  wrote  to  Titne 
and  Timothy,  he  is  another  witness  uniting  himself  with  that 
Apostle  in  the  deularation  of  tliis  great  doctrine. 

We  now  tnrn  to  those  passages  which  declare  that  Christ 
died /"or  the  whole  world.  The  first  to  which  we  direct  our 
attention  is  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John — the  fourteenth  verse 
of  the  foarth  chapter.  It  reads  as  follows :  "  And  we  have  seen 
and  do  testify,  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  l>e  the  Saviour 
of  ihe  world."  The  words  with  which  this  verse  commences 
are  manifestly  connected  with  the  similar  solemn  announce- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle,  where  the  Apostle  sets 
forth  his  design  in  writing  it — namely,  to  proclaim  the  tmtli 
of  Christ  which  he  had  been  taught  by  the  Divine  Master 
himself.  The  verse,  therefore,  contains  a  declaration  of  the 
great  fact  of  the  gospel,  and  is  of  the  highest  importance 
as  showing  what  the  disciple,  who  entered  into  the  most 
intimate  commu'ion  and  fellowship  with  Jesus  thought  in  re- 
spect to  this  subject.  What  do  the  Princeton  writers  say  of 
it?  They  tell  us,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  tlie  word  wtnid, 
like  the  word  aU,  has  different  uses  in  the  Scriptures,  it  has  a 
peculiar  and  limited  meaning  in  this  passage.  It  is  said  that 
Jesus  came  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  not  in  the  setwe 
that  he  was  to  die  for  all  men  in  the  world,  but  for  a  certain 
number  of  persons  scattered  among  all  nations  and  genera^oM 
throughout  the  world.  These  persons  are  undistinguishable  by 
any  one  but  God  from  the  mass  of  fallen  humanity,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  called  by  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  applied 
to  the  whole  niHBB  of  fallen  humanity.  This  seems  to  be  the 
view  of  the  author  of  the  latest  work  on  the  Atonement  which 
has  been  published  by  that  school.  "The  world"  means  not  a/' 
men,  hut  some  men  in  aU  places  and  in  all  times.  "  Wo  h8« 
seen  and  do  testify,"  tlie  Apostle  says,  according  to  this  ex- 
planation, "  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Savioarof 
some  men  iu  all  places." 
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In  r^ard  to  this  explanation  of  the  verse,  two  or  three 
thoughts  suggest  themselves.  One  of  them  is  that,  if  Bttcfa  was 
the  idea  in  the  A(K>6tle'8  mind,  it  ie  remarkable  that  he  need 
a  word  which  was  so  likely  to  deceive  his  readers.  This  is  a 
word,  tno,  which  he  emplove  several  times  id  Biibstantially 
eimilar  phrases,  and  the  danger  of  being  misunderstood^  was 
incressed.  of  conrse,  by  every  new  case  in  which  it  was  intro- 
duced. It  is,  also,  a  word,  the  miennderstanding  of  which 
might  lead  to  a  very  fundamental  miBunderstanditif;  of  the 
goepel  plan.  It  might,  therefore,  be  ft  matter  of  serious  mo< 
inent  to  great  numhera  of  those  to  whom  his  book  should  pre- 
sent itself.  How  could  he  have  failed  to  feel  tlm  importance 
of  the  utmost  clearness  lu  such  a  solemn  declaration  I  How 
could  he  have  failed  to  nee  some  expreesion  which  wonid  set 
forth  the  true  idea,  instead  of  adopting  a  word  which,  on  its 
face,  undoubtedly  meant  the  opposite?  When,  in  this  sHme 
epiatle,  the  author  says  that  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness, who  can  snppoBe  that  be  means  simply  that  "  some  men 
in  all  places  and  in  all  generations  "  are  in  this  condition  t 
How,  then,  can  we,  with  any  more  propriety,  maintain  that, 
in  such  statements  as  those  of  the  verse  now  under  coneidera- 
tioD,  or  that  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle,  where  it  is 
eaid  that  Jesue  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  there  is  no  more  extended  idea  than  that  of  some  men 
scattered  widely  throughont  llie  world  ?  And  if  an  ordinary 
reader  wonid  not  feel  justified  in  interpreting  the  word  world 
in  either  case  in  this  limited  way,  it  ie, — ae  we  think  every 
candid  mind  which  has  no  special  theological  doctrine  to  con- 
tend for  will  admit, — altogether  improbable  that  the  author 
wonid  have  used  the  word  in  snch  a  sense.  Our  next  remark 
is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  conld  with  propriety  have 
80  used  it,  even  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so.  The  usage  of  the 
word  is  against  it.  The  word  "world"  ia  employed  by  the 
NewTestament  writers  '*  with  different  degrees  of  latitude,"  no 
donbt,  but  only  with  a  certain  number  of  different  degrees. 
It  does  not  mean  anything  whatsoever,  which  any  interpreter 
chooses  to  put  into  it.  It  has  definite  significations  and  appli- 
cations, like  any  and  every  other  word.  It  sometimes  means 
mankind,  and  eometimee  the  unconverted  world,  and  some- 
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times  the  physical  world,  and  Boinetimes,  perhaps,  snmething 
else.  Bat  nowhere,  in  any  paseage  of  any  of  the  writings 
either  of  the  Evangelists  or  the  Apostles,  does  it  have  the 
meaning  here  enggeated.  It  does  not  mean  "  some  men  in  all 
places  and  times."  We  can  determine  Dothiog  in  snch  caeec 
except  by  following  the  legitimate  significations  and  eetab- 
liebed  usage  of  the  word  ;  and,  if  a  writer  deviates  from  these 
withont  explaining  his  pecnliar  way  of  using  it,  be  does  what 
he  has  DO  right  to  do  and  conveys  to  his  readers  a  false  idea. 
The  interpreter,  therefore,  violates  the  rnles  imposed  upon 
him  when  be  throws  sach  an  nnknown  meaning  into  an  aa- 
jihor's  words,  and  makes  him  say  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what,  according  to  nniversal  usage,  his  langnage  means.  Whea 
the  Princeton  writers  show  ns  that  the  Greek  word  x6cpxi( 
means  "some  men  in  all  places,"  in  those  paasagee  in  the 
New  Testament  which  are  outside  of  the  present  controversy, 
they  may  have  some  ground  to  argue  for  this  meaning  here. 
But  until  this  is  made  evident,  we  believe  that  everybody  outside 
of  their  own  company  will  regard  this  as,  at  the  best,  but  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  interpretation.  It  is,  in  fact,  something 
worse  than  this ;  for,  if  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  interpretation  which  is  tbrced  into  it  is  a  contradiction  of 
the  Apostolic  statement  of  this  great  truth. 

The  Princeton  writers  tell  us,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  word 
"  world"  here  may  be  taken  as  meaning  not  all  men,  bnt  OeatUei 
as  well  as  Jetet.  The  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  that  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  a  de- 
claration opposed  to  the  idea  that  he  came  as  the  Saviour  of 
the  Jews  only — but  not  opposed  to  the  idea  that  he  came  as  the 
Saviour  of  a  portion  only  of  the  race.  It  is,  iudeed,  onquestion- 
al)ly  the  fact  that  Pant  proclaimed  in  many  places  salvation 
for  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  and  that  he  opposed  the  views  of 
the  Judaizing  party  in  these  matters.  And  the  other  spoe- 
ties  may,  at  times,  have  done  the  same  thing.  But,  eveo  in 
Paul's  wrirings,  the  word  xSafto^  is  not  used  in  this  sense. 
He  does  not  contend  agunst  the  exclnsivenees  of  his  adversa- 
ries by  speaking  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  '*  the  world,"  bnt 
by  showing  that  the  Gentile  nations,  as  well  as  themselves,  are 
included  in  God's  plan  and  in  God's  invitation.    If,  however. 
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this  grest  advocate  of  the  Gentiles  dvee  Dot  nse  the  word  in 
this  way,  it  iB  altogether  probable  that  others,  who  were  not 
80  much  engrossed  with  the  snbject,  did  n-it  so  use  it.  The 
word  x&afw^  does  n<it  in  itself  ine»a  the  world  as  distin- 
gniehed  from  the  mere  Jewinh  portion  of  it,  but  the  world  as 
diatingnished  from  any  portion  of  it.  If,  then,  it  is  demanded 
that  we  interpret  it  in  the  former  sense,  in  any  passage, — and 
especially  in  any  passage  in  the  writings  of  authors  who  are 
not  preeminently  writing  against  Jodaizers  or  on  the  subject 
of  the  salvation  of  the  Qentilee, — the  evidence  mnet  be  given 
which  forces  us  to  this  interpretation.  Unless  such  evidence 
can  be  presented,  the  view  cannot  be  held.  The  presnmption 
is  against  it.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  npon  those  who  are 
its  advocates.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  first  Epistle 
of  John  was  written  in  oppoeition  to  the  Judaistic  party.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  schol- 
tn,  composed  in  Asia  Minor,  some  time  after  Pant's  death, 
and  was  designed  for  churches  made  np,  in  the  main,  of  Gen- 
tile converts.  It  is  as  different  from  the  Paaline  Epistles  in 
this  respect,  as  it  is  in  its  style  or  in  any  other  particular.  We 
should  not  know,  from  the  reading  of  this  Epistle,  that  any 
snch  controverey  as  that  which  displays  itself  so  clearly  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  had  ever  existed.  The  Apostle  John 
wrote  for  mankind,  if  any  writer  in  the  New  Testament  did 
so.  His  Epistle  knows  no  parties  nor  divisions.  And  when 
he  nses  the  word  world,  he  means,  if  any  writer  ever  did, 
mankind — the  wAoJe  world  as  opposed  to  any  part  of  it — all 
men  everyvihere.  But,  again,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  pecniiar  use  of  the  word  xiutfioi  in  the  Epistle  in  general, 
eu  there  is  none  in  this  passage,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  quite 
the  opposite.  Tlie  Apostle  is  speaking,  in  the  whole  of  this 
fonrth  chapter,  of  a  snbject  as  far  removed  from  anything  con- 
nected with  Jewish  e.xcluaivenees  asconld  be  imagined.  More- 
over, in  the  verse  following  the  one  onder  discnssion, — and  on 
the  foundation  of  this  statement  that  Christ  came  to  be  the 
Savionr  of  the  world, — he  declares  that  "whosoever"  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  has  the  divine  life  in  his 
soul.  Now  *'  whosoever  "  is  as  aniveraal  a  word  as  there  is  in 
any  language,  and    when   it  follows   the  word   *'  world,"  it 
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strengthenB  the  evidence  that  that  word  is  to  he  taken  in  its 
moat  unlimited  sense.  And,  once  more,  the  word  x6apoi  is 
used  9ome  seven  times  in  this  chapter,  and  in  no  one  of  these 
instances  does  it  have  any  snch  signification  as  is  claimed  for  it 
Id  thie  reree.  It  means  the  world  as  the  abode  of  man  or  the 
world  of  mankind,  in  some  of  the  passages,  and  the  uncon- 
verted world  in  others,  bnt  nothing  else.  Tltese,  also,  are  the 
nsDal  meanings  of  the  word  elsewhere.  If  now  the  author,  in 
this  fourteenth  verse,  introduces  this  word  after  nsing  it  seve- 
ral times  in  the  immediate  context,  and  with  no  indication  of 
any  peculiar  meaning,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  nse  it  in  a 
sense  allied  to  some  one  of  the  senses  in  which  it  has  already 
been  employed.  But  if  we  accept  this  view,  we  mnst  understaml 
him  here  as  meaning  that  the  Son  was  sent  as  the  Saviour  either 
of  the  world  of  mankind  or  of  tfie  unconverted  world  ; — and, 
in  either  case,  the  Princeton  doctrine  of  limited  atonement  is 
contradicted  in  this  pflssage.  The  Apontle  John  takes  bis 
place  by  the  side  of  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie 
Hebrews  in  opposing  all  those  who  would  proclaim  or  defend 
any  such  doctrine. 

The  same  remarks  are,  in  great  measure,  applicable  to  the 
passage  in  the  fi'rst  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John  at  the 
twenty-ninth  verse.  John  tlie  Baptist  is  there  spoken  of  as 
pointing  those  who  were  with  him  to  Jesus  as  he  drew  near, 
and  saying,  ''  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world."  The  representation  of  the  author  la,  appa- 
rently, this : — that,  as  the  Baptist  was  discoursing  with  his  dis- 
ciples and  others,  or  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  hiiptiziiig, 
Jeeus  was  seen  to  be  approaching.  The  Baptist  immediately 
turned  from  what  ho  was  doing  and,  pointing  the  bystanders 
to  Jesus,  said.  There  is  the  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  tlie 
sin  of  the  world.  He  added  nothing  farther  on  this  siibjettof 
his  relation  to  sin,  bnt  merely  stated  the  evidence  on  which  he 
recognized  him  as  the  one  who  was  to  baptize  with  the  Holj 
Ghost.  There  was  no  discussion  as  to  the  salvation  of  tlm 
Gentiles  or  as  to  the  excliisivencss  of  the  Jews.  Tliere  was 
only  this  one  statement,  directing  iheir  attention  to  the  person 
who  had  just  come  within  their  field  of  vision,  and  de9cril>ii'^ 
his  work  as  a  work  for  the  world.  '  What  indication  is  there 
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that  the  thonght  of  the  Bnptist  wns  of  a  salvation  for  Gentiles 
ae  well  ae  Jews,  and  this  only?  Is  not  the  evidence,  rather, 
that  be  did  not  mean  this!  Here  is  a  single,  abnipt  remark, 
arresting  the  progress  of  what  had  been  said  or  done  just  be- 
fore and  calling  attention  to  a  person  who  now  first  appears 
on  the  scene.  See,  says  the  speaker,  here  is  the  one  wlio  takes 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Is  not  the  natural  inference  from 
the  langnage  this — namely,  that  the  word  "world  "is  em- 
plojed  in  its  ordinary,  universal  sense,  including  all  mankind, 
and  not  in  the  sense  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  indiscriminately? 
And  is  not  this  inference  strengthened  by  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  remark  in  respect  to  its  abrnptncss  and  its  isola- 
tion % 

Bat  supposing  we  admit  that,  in  this  verte,  the  word 
"world"  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  "Gentiles  and  Jews  to- 
gether" as  opposed  to  Jews  alone,  what  evidence  is  there 
either  that  the  apeaker  meant,  or  that  the  hearers  nnderstood 
him  to  mean,  anything  less  than  all  Gentiles  and  all  Jews  to- 
gether. If  a  man — who  had  been  accustomed  to  believe  that 
tiie  only  way  to  be  saved  was  to  become  a  meml>er  of  his  own 
nation,  and  that  if  any  one  became  so  be  would  be  saved  be- 
t^anBe  all  his  nation  were  surely  to  attain  this  blessing — were 
suddenly  to  be  told  that  salvation  was  provided  not  fur  his  na- 
tion only  bnt  tor  the  world,  woald  lie  believe  that  the  new 
system  was  /or  a  part  of  the  world  or  for  the  whole  world  f 
Would  he  not,  inevitably,  say,  I  have  been  mistaken  in  my 
exclusiveneea  heretofore,  and  now  I  know  that  there  are  Jio 
limitations  whatever,  but  all  mankind  are  included  iu  this 
glorious  plan  9  Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he 
wonld  immediately  establisli  new  barriers,  and  say,  My  old 
notions  have,  indeed,  been  ovortlirown,  and  the  provision  is  not 
limited  to  my  own  nation,  but  yet  the  word  which  I  have  heard 
ia  "susceptible  of  various  significations,"  and  "the  world" 
means,  therelbre,  only  a  certain  elect  circle.  I  was  not  so  far 
mistaken  atlter  all.  The  ones  for  whom  the  plan  of  salvation 
was  designed  are  still  the  class  to  which  I  belong  and  this  class 
only — not,  indeed,  Jews  alone,  bat  yet  only  soms  Jews  and 
s(mie  Grentiles.  Such  a  man  might  be  slow  to  abandon  hia  old 
national  exclusiveness,  and  years  might  pass  before  he  had 
vol.,  zzvni.  25 
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done  BO  altogether.  But  the  almost  neceasary  impnlse  of  his 
nature,  as  Boon  aa  he  had  become  completely  free  from  it,  would 
be  to  take  the  doctrine  in  ita  widftet  aenae.  There  is  Dot,  then, 
a  shadow  of  proof  or  of  probability  to  be  derived  frotn  the 
tXnvj  of  this  scene  in  itself,  to  show  that  John  the  Baptist  or 
his  hearers  thonght  of  anything  else  in  this  word  xmt/ioc 
than  aU  the  two  portiona  of  the  world  together^ — that  is,  oU 
Jews  and  Gentiles — if,  indeed,  they  had  this  idea  of  Jewe  and 
Gentiles  before  their  minds  at  all. 

Bat,  Again,  how  are  we  to  determine  with  certainty  what 
the  understanding  of  these  words  is  \  Evidently,  by  followiag 
down  the  history  and  ascertaining  what  tlie  hearers,  who  were 
at  that  time  listening  to  John  the  Baptist,  learned  afterward 
to  be  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  matter.'  John  the  Baptist 
either  knew  what  the  divine  design  was,  or  he  did  no'.  If  he 
did  not,  his  statements  are  of  do  moment.  But  if  he  did — and 
it  is  on  this  admission  that  we  proceed  in  a  discussion  with  the 
gentlemen  at  Princeton — he  understood  it  to  be  what  John 
thc3  Apostle  understood  it  to  be.  We  have,  however,  already 
found  John  the  Apostle  proclaiming  the  truth  in  nearly  the 
same  langnage  as  we  find  in  this  declaration  of  the  Baptist, 
and,  when  he  B[>eaks  of  the  world,  we  have  seen  that  he  refera 
to  aU  mankind.  John  the  Baptist,  therefore,  spoke  with  the 
same  universality  and  referred  to  the  same  "  world." 

We  have  shown,  then,  in  regard  to  this  pasaage,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  reference  in  it  to  Jewsandt-ientiles  as  op- 
posed to  Jews  only,  and  that,  if  such  a  reference  be  admitted, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  meaning  is  oil  Gen- 
tiles and  aU  Jews,  and  not  a  liinited  numher  of  each  body. 
We  have,  also,  set  forth  the  simplest  and  cleareat  way  of  de- 
ciding the  question  as  to  the  nseof  xAv/uc  id  this  verse,  in  case 
any  such  queetion  is  raised — namely,  by  ascertaiDinj;  what 
the  disciples,  who  were  at  that  time  pointed  to  Jeans,  learned 
afterward  from  Jesus  himself; — and  this  is  told  us  in  the  formal 
and  solemn  declaration  of  the  great  truth  of  the  gospel,  which  it 
found  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John.  To  the  company  of  witaeeees 
for  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement,  therefore,  John  the 
Baptist  is  now  added,  and  he  unitee  his  voice  with  Faal'B,  and 
John's,  and  with  that  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews.    John  the 
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Baptist  nnderetood  tbeee  great  truths  better  than  the  PriDce- 
toD  echool  of  theolo^auB  do  in  this  niDeteeotb  centnr;. 

A  few  words  onl;  will  be  Deceesar;,  after  all  that  has  now 
been  esid,  with  reference  to  the  well-known  paesage,  in  the 
third  chspter  of  the  Gospel  of  John  at  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth verees.  "  God  so  lored  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  be^tten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  In  him  shoald 
not  perish,  bnt  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world,  to  condeina  the  world  ;  bnt  that  the  world 
throngb  him  might  be  saved."  These  are  the  gracioas  words 
of  the  Lord  himself  in  regard  to  his  own  mission,  and  of  the 
fnllnees  of  his  grace  we  have  all  received.  The  writer  in  the 
Princeton  Memew  to  whom  we  have  already  made  allasion 
says,  that  tbe  word  "  world  "  in  these  verses  simply  designates 
^  lAaasof  peraons  whom  CUriat  came  to  save.  This  class  of 
persons,  he  adds,  is  men — men  as  distinguished  from  angels, 
and  men  in  general  as  distingaiahed  from  Jews.  Uis  view, 
thns,  is  the  same  with  that  which  we  have  discussed  in  uon- 
necrion  with  the  verse  previously  considered,  except  that  here 
tbe  idea  of  men  as  distinguished  from  angels  is  said  to  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  spe^iker.  But  why  men  as  distinguished  from 
angels?  Does  tbe  verse  allude  to  angels)  Does  the  context 
either  before  or  after  this  veroe  say  anything  about  angels  ?  Is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Nicodemus  was  troubled  in 
mind  on  the  question  whether  the  Messiah  was  going  to  help 
angels  to  the  exclusion  of  men  i  Certainly  not.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Tbe  Lord  states  in  these  verses  what  he  did  not  come 
for,  as  well  as  what  be  did ;  and  nothing,  on  either  side,  is 
aud  with  reference  to  angels.  Ho  reader  would  ever  have  any 
reason  to  suppose,  from  the  perusal  of  this  conversation  be- 
tween the  Saviour  and  this  Jewish  doctor,  that  either  of 
them  had  ever  thought  or  known  anything  about  angels,  it 
u  tbe  sn^eetion,  simply  and  wholly,  of  the  detenders  of  a 
certain  doctrine  in  theology  which  finds  itself  opposed  by  the 
plain  language  of  these  verses — a  suggestion  which  aervee  no 
better  purpose  than  to  draw  away  tbe  mind  for  a  moment  from 
the  point  which  is  discussed.  Christ  did,  indeed,  give  himself 
for  mankind  as  distinguished  from  angels,  and  so  also  be  gave 
himself  for  mankind  as  dutinguished  trom  auimals.      But 
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vho  tliat  approached  tbe  Scriptnree  with  anbtaaed  mind 
would  ever  euppoee  that,  in  tbe  declaratioD  made  to  Kicode- 
nins,  the  wurd  xda/wi  was  ostid  in  order  to  guard  him  against 
imaginiDg  that  Christ  died  to  save  ttie  irmtional  creataree? 
^icodemue  came  to  him  for  no  such  purpose  as  to  inquire 
about  tlie  salvation  of  angels.  He  came  to  him  as  a  teacher 
sent  from  God,  and  desired  to  ask  him  concerning  the  truth 
of  Crod  m  its  relatione  to  man.  Jesus  answered  him  by  show- 
iog  him  the  way  of  salvation,  and  b;  assuring  hiiu  that  he 
himself  had  come  in  order  that  tAti  world  might  be  eaved.  Ue 
did  not  tell  him  that  the  world  wtmid  be  saved,  bni  that  he 
came  in  order  that  it  tnig/U  be  saved,  and  that  everybody  in 
the  world  who  chose  to  accept  tlie  otter  of  salvatiou  might 
have  eternal  lite..  This  was  his  announcement,  and  itwasiu 
the  most  universal'  laugui^e  ;  xdapo^  the  world — irac  every 
one.  Jt  canuot  be  that  he  meant  by  such  expressions,  in  sacb 
a  conversation,  men  simply  as  distiuguished  from  angels,  or, 
indtsed,  anything  but  the  whole  of  luaukiud.  As  to  the  other 
part  of  the  explanation,  which  tinds  men  in  general  reterr^ 
to  hvre,  in  distinction  trom  Jews,  but  still  limits  the  rel'ereuce 
to  a  portion  of  mankind,  enough  has  been  said  already  In  cod- 
nection  with  John  i.  2tf,  and  we  paes  over  this  point  wiUiont 
further  remark. 

We  are  happy,  in  relation  to  both  these  passages  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  to  tind  ourselves  sustained,  in  a  measure,  in  what 
we  say  in  opposition  to  this  Princeton  writer,  by  that  distin- 
guished Scotch  divine  who  is  appealed  to  as  "triumphant" 
in  bis  exegesis.  Ue  says,  "1  conless  I  am  but  little  inclined 
to  qualify  or  explain  away  the  term  '  world,'  as  here  em- 
ployed." "  I  rather  rejoice  in  it,"  he  adds, "  as  asserting  that  the 
gospel  has  a  gracious  aspect  toward  mankind  as  such,  witiioot 
reference  to  the  elect  or  non-elect."  The  Princeton  gendemen 
can  hardly  comp  ain  of  us  if  we  do  not  regard  very  hi)(lily' 
their  attempts  to  "explain  away"  or  "quality"  this  univer- 
sal word,  when  we  have  from  such  exalted  authority  a  view  s« 
much  in  harmony  with  our  own  on  this  point.  Let  it  not  b« 
suppused,  however,  that  the  Scotch  writer  agrees  with  us  alto- 
gether in  our  opinions  respecting  these  verses.  Far  from  it 
He  linds  in  this  statement  of  Christ  the  very  doctrine  he  main- 
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Cains.  Instead  of  the  bteesed  universality  of  Grod'a  gift,  in 
which  mnltitndes  of  Christians  have  comforted  their  boqIb,  tliis 
author  finda  only  a  limitation  of  it.  "  Nothing  is  said,"  he 
assnres  na,  "  abont  Gh»d  giving  hie  Son  /tw  aU"  but  the  design 
of  the  gift  is,  "  in  express  terms  and  very  pointedly,  restricted 
to  th'ise  that  believe."*  We  hardly  feel  inclined  to  argne  the 
qnestion  with  one  who  can  find  nothing  but  limitation  of  de- 
sign in  this  verse.  Bot  if  he  does  not  find  anything  beyond 
this  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  what  will  he  say  to  the  seventeenth  t 
He  has  jnst  admitted,  aa  we  have  seen,  that  the  term  world 
JDclndtis  all,  both  elect  and  non-elect.  Bnt,  in  the  seventeenth 
verse,  Christ  says  he  was  sent  into  the  world  by  God  in  order 
that  ^A«  utor^  through  him  might  be  saved.  The  expression 
"in  order  that"  denotes  design,  as  this  writer  admits.  It  ie 
the  common  way  of  setting  forth  design  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This,  then,  is  the  design  with  which  God  sent  his  Son 
into  the  world — namely,  in  order  that  both  elect  and  non-elect 
might  be  saved.  Whether  the  design  is  thud  set  forth  in  the 
sixteenth  verse  or  not,  it  is  xetfoHh  in  the  seiienteenth — and  it 
is  set  forth,  according  to  this  author's  own  explanation  uf  the 
word  "world,"  a&univeraal^—for  aUmen.\  And  if  it  is  thuf^ 
declared  in  the  latter  verse  beyond  all  doubt,  it  can  hardly  be 
quciitioned  that  the  emphasis  in  the  former  verse  is  on  the 
words  which  are  unlimited  in  their  character,  and   that  the 


*  According  to  thU  Haw  of  the  *erse, — since  it  is  only  oid  th^t  Qod  lored  the 
whole  world,  but  is  not  uidthat  QoAgava  Ait  Son  for  the  whole  world,  but  only 
for  aa  elect  part  of  the  world, — we  luTe  the  following  reiii*rkable  statmnent 
from  tJie  Apoetig : — Qod  K)  laved  tht  whoU  uorid  that  he  gare  hie  odIjt  bugottcD 
SoD/or  only  a  pari  of  Ihi  acrid.  A  tingle  inquiry  BDggesla  itself  io  conoectioo 
with  this  explanation  of  Jubn'a  Unguage— namely,  whether  (he  thought  would 
not  have  been  expreeacd  more  dearly  and  with  a  mure  exact  Batting  forth  of  the 
"  gracioua  aspect  toward  the  Doa-aleet,"  if  the  Terae  had  read,  "God  ao  loved 
the  non-elect  part  of  the  world  that  he  gave  bis  only  bajjotten  Son  that  the  elect 
part  alone  might  be  eaved." 

f  The  dietinguiAhsd  Scotch  exegcte,  who  ia  reported  by  hia  American  admir- 
•n  to  be  aueh  a  "  iriumphant "  leader  In  defenae  of  tbia  dooirina  of  a  Limited 
Atonameni,  aeema  to  have  been  off  faia  guard  far  a  momeut  at  thla  paint  Tbeae 
bold  and  niail.clad  warriora,  while  in  the  very  midat  of  the  conflict,  ahould  atee) 
their  heart*  agnlnat  the  tenderer  feelinga  of  humanity.  When  Ihey  begin  to 
think  of  "  graciona  aap«ota "  and  "  diaplaya  of  good  will,"  they  ara  in  great 
danger  of  giving  the  enemy  an  advantage. 
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gift  of  Qod  IB  there  also  decUred  to  be  for  the  whoU  world, 
non-elect  as  well  as  elect,  whom  he  loved,  and  for  every  one 
who  was  willing  to  receive  it.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Princeton 
writers  niDBt  "explainaway"  the  wordax^/ioc  and  nac  as  mean- 
ing something  less  than  they  do  mean  in  and  of  themselves, 
or  there  is  no  hope  fur  them  in  these  verses.  Bnt  even  their 
foreign  hrother  sees  that  their  attempt  to  ezjilaiD  them  thus 
sway  destroys  the  joy  and  fiillneas  of  the  gospel  declarations. 
It  is  hardly  surprising,  theref  ire,  that  their  doctrine  is  not  ac- 
cepted mnre  widely  than  it  is. 

And  now  the  Lord  himself  places  himself  at  the  head  of  that 
company  which  has  already  been  foand  to  inclade  such  promi- 
nent ones  among  his  disciples  and  among  those  who  pointed  to 
him  and  believed  in  him  ;  and  he  adds  his  own  witness  to  theirs 
in  favor  of  the  truth.  We  do  not  wonder  that  they  all  declare 
it  eo  hamionionsly,  for  we  know  now  where  they  learn^  it, 
from  the  same  common  Master,  the  eoarce  and  revealer  of  all 
truth. 

II. 

The  second  dma  of  passages,  to  which  reference  was  made 
at  the  commencement  of  our  discussion,  is  the  class  which  dis- 
tinguish between  the  limited  number  of  the  elect  and  those 
who  are  outside  of  that  nnmber,  and  declare  that  Christ  died 
twt  only  for  the  former,  but  for  all  men.  Under  this  cla«8 
we  propose  to  consider  briefly  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  and  1  John  ii.  2. 
The  tbrmer  of  these  verses  reads  as  follows : — "  For  therefore 
we  both  labor  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  liv- 
ing God  who  is  the  Savionr  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that 
believe."  The  Princeton  writers  do  not  seem  to  give  very 
careful  attention  to  this  statement,  which  Paul  makes  to  liiB 
younger  associate,  and  which,  in  the  following  verse,  he  bids 
him  to  teach  as  the  tratli.  But  two  or  three  things  will  he  no- 
ticed by  the  candid  reader  in  connection  with  it.  In  tkefrd 
place,  it  evidently  includes  not  only  those  who  believe,  bnt  nil 
other  men  as  well,  and  it  declares  that  God  is  the  Saviour  ot 
the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former.  Here  is  a  passage,  wbera 
the  words  "all  men  "  cannot  mean  some  men  in  all  places,  or 
Gentiles  and  Jews  indiscriminately,  and  thus  refer  to  the  elect 
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alone,  for  the  persons  desifrn&ted  hy  the  words  include  mani- 
feetl.T  more  than  theue,  or  others  than  these.  To  sa;  that  the 
two  expreeeions,  "  all  men  "  and  "  those  that  believe,"  are  co- 
extensive, woald  be  to  make  Panl  declare  that  God  is  the 
Savioar  of  those  who  believe,  eepecially  of  those  who  be- 
lieve. But  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  as  their  leader,  and  who  remember  hie  strong  con- 
demnation of  that  view  of  Romans  v.  14,  which  in  bis  jadg- 
ment  leads  to  a  similar  tantology,  will  be  the  last  to  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  any  snch  explanation  of  the  present 
veree.  God  is,  then,  the  Saviour  of  all  men — not  merely  of 
the  elect.  This  is  the  statement  which  is  made,  in  nneqnivo- 
cal  langaage,  in  these  words ;  and  the  force  of  this  statement 
cannot  be  evaded  by  any  limitation  of  the  nniversal  phrase. 
Whatever  sncceee  such  attempta  at  evasion  may  be  regarded 
as  having  in  the  case  of  other  passages  already  examined,  they 
are  not,  and  cannot  hope  to  be  successful  here. 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  an  actual 
bearing  of  this  salvation  npon  others  than  the  elect.  The  re- 
lation of  the  genitive  jzdvzani  Audpiitntov,  to  the  word  aatnjp  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  genitive  ^Mn-wf,  and  the  word 
vwrjp  cannot  be  taken  in  a  different  signification  in  the  one  case 
from  that  which  it  has  in  the  other.  A  confirmation  of  the 
correctness  of  what  we  eay  is  found  in  the  passages  which  have 
a  similar  construction  to  that  of  the  verse  before  us.  We  may 
refer,  for  example,  to  Qui.  vi.  ]0,  and  2  Peter  ii.  9, 10.  In  the 
former  of  these  passages  Paul  says,  "  Let  ns  do  good  unto  all 
men,  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith."  In 
the  latter  Peter  declares  that  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  reserve 
the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished,  especially 
thora  that  walk  after  the  flesh,  in  the  Inst  of  uncleannees,  and 
despise  government.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  thing  which  is  spoken  of  has  an  actual  hearing 
on  the  different  classes,  and  that  its  relation  to  both  is  precisely 
the  same,  except  so  far  as  is  indicated  by  the  word  especially. 
No  one  can  donbt  that  the  Galatian  Christians  were  exhorted 
to  do  good  to  all  men  as  well  as  to  their  fellow-believers,  or 
that  the  Lord,  to  the  view  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  knew  how  to 
punish  all  other  sinners,  as  well  as  the  particular  class  among 
*hem  who  were  under  the  dominion  of  unclean  lusts.     The 
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same  is  true  with  regard  to  every  one  of  the  passages  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  or  elsewhere  in  the  New  Teetameal,  which 
have  this  peculiar  construction,  as  any  person  may  see,  by  ex- 
amining them.  By  repeated  inetanees,  then,  in  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  uses  the  phraseology  which  he  adopts  in  this 
verse,  be  shows  what  his  meaning  here  is.  He  means,  as  we 
hnve  said,  that  there  is  aa  actual  relation  which  God  bears  as 
a  Sa-oiour  to  all  men,  and  not  only  to  the  elect.  But  if  Christ 
did  not  die  for  any  one  outside  of  this  limited  unmber  of  the 
elect,  if  iiis  atonement  was  not  designed  for  those  beyond  their 
circle,  then  he  did  not  con)e  into  the  world  to  save  all  men, 
and,  properly  speaking,  he  had  no  actnal  relation  as  a  Saviour 
to  all  men.  It  is  nnthing  better  than  a  mockery  to  call  him 
by  this  title,  and  the  truth,  instead  of  being  what  the  Apostle 
has  here  stated,  is  a  thing  altogether  different— namely,  that 
God  is  a  Saviour  of  those  that  believe,  but  of  no  otie  else  in  the 
world.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  must,  therefore,  be  that  the 
atonement,  which  Christ  made,  was  a  universal  atonement; 
that  God  is  a  Saviour  tor  all  men,  in  that  he  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  die  for  all,  but  that  he  is  especially  a  Saviour  of 
tliose  who  believe,  in  that  through  tlieir  acceptance  of  his  offers 
of  reconciliation  he  is  enabled  to  bring  them  to  the  blessed  ex- 
perience of  his  own  kingdom. 

In  the  third  place,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  the  connection, 
in  which  the  verse  before  us  stands,  affords  additional  evidence 
in  regard  to  its  meaning.  The  Apostle  had  just  made  the 
statement  concerning  godliness,  that  it  has  the  promise  not 
only  of  the  life  that  now  is  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
He  had  likewise  declared  that  this  statement  is  worthy  of 
all  acceptation.  He  now  says  that,  with  reference  to  the  re- 
alization of  the  promise  in  tlieir  own  case,  (for  so  the  words 
translated  "therefore,"  in  the  English  version,  are  to  be  un- 
derstood according  to  the  best  commentators),  he  himself  and 
other  Apostles  and  teachers  or,  perhaps,  other  Christians,  both 
labor  and  suffer  reproach,  because  they  trust  in  the  living  God 
who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  et^pecially  of  those  that  believe. 
And,  finally,  he  enjoins  upon  his  fellow-laborer  in  the  Gospel 
the  duty  of  teaching  all  this.  Now  what  was  the  thing  whicli 
he  was  to  teach  ?     It  was  that  godliness  has  the  promise  of  the 
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fiitnre  life.  How  extenaively  was  he  to  tcftch  this  ?  Eridintly, 
wherever  he  preached,  and  to  wliomsoever  he  addrpPBcd  him- 
6elt',  ftir  the  ApoBtIo  saya  that  it  is  a  truth  "  worthy  of  aU  ac- 
ceptalion  "  What  enconragement  was  he  to  jjire  to  those  to 
whom  he  tati^ht  it,  that  rhey  might  earnestly  seek  thii  Meesins:, 
even  throngh  all  toils  and  pemecntions  if  need  were?  The 
Bnme  enoonrajtement  which  had  pnatained  his  own  heart,  and 
that  of  Paul  in  their  efforts — namely,  that  which  was  derived 
from  a  hope  fonnded  npon  God  as  the  Savioor  of  all  inpn.  and 
esiiecially  of  all  that  believed  in  him,  Bot  this  enconraKe- 
ment  would  have  iio  fonndation  for  many  of  hie  hearers,  if  any 
limitation  is  fo  be  placed  npon  the  phrafie  "  the  Savionr  of  all 
men."  "We  cannot  seek  after  godliness,  at  the  first,  nnless  w© 
have  the  assurance  that  God  is  onr  Savionr.  and  we  cannot 
have  that  assurance  nnlees  he  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men.  for  we 
have  no  revelation,  any  of  ns,  that  we  belong  to  the  limited 
number  of  the  elect.  If.  then,  the  saying  which  the  A))OHtle 
had  uttered  was  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and  if  Timothy  was 
to  proclaim  it  everywhere  and  to  all  hearers,  as  no  one  can 
doubt  that  he  was, — for  this  is  one  view  of  the  gospel,  and  he 
was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, — we  may  conclude,  with  even 
more  confidence  than  before,  if  possible,  that  this  verse  de- 
clares the  design  of  the  atonement  to  be  universal — not  for  the 
elect  only,  but  all  mankind. 

Tlie  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  second  chapter, 
first  and  second  verses,  is  in  the  following  words: — "My  little 
children,  these  things  I  write  nnto  yoii  that  ye  sin  not ;  and  if 
any  man  sin  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous.  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  onr  sins;  and 
not  for  ours  only,  hut  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
Tlie  sacred  writer  here  uses  the  strongest  and  plainest  terms. 
Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  propitiation — to  have  mnde  an 
atonement — not  only  for  "lis,"  but  for  the  "world,"  not  simply 
fur  the  world,  hat  for  the  whole  world  No  greater  nniversality 
could  be  expressed  than  is  expressed  by  this  language.  If  the 
words  are  to  be  left  in  their  ordinary  and  natnral  eigi.ificiition, 
the  whole  question  is  settled  by  this  one  Terse  atone.  It  is  the 
announcement  of  the  truth  for  all  mankind,  in  all  ages,  by  the 
last  survivor  of  the  Apostolic  company.     Tho  advocates  of  the 
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doctrine  of  a  limited  ntonement  have  always  understood  the 
difflpiilty  which  thie  pasan^  presents  in  the  way  of  holding 
thfir  theory,  and  they  have  made  the  heel  efforts  they  cnnid 
to  e»i(;ape  its  force.  It  is  manifest  that  no  other  possible  way 
of  escape  offers  itself  except  that  of  explaining  away  the  mean- 
ing of  the  nniveroal  expression.  Accordingly,  they  apply 
themselves  to  this  task  with  all  energy.  The  gi-eat  sonrce  of 
all  authority  for  the  Princeton  echool,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, announces  that  no  man  can  take  comfort  from  a  grace 
that  is  common  both  to  the  elect  and  non-elect,  and  unless  he 
knows  that  Christ's  death  has  provided  something  more  for 
him  than  it  has  for  unbelievers;  and,  on  the  ground  of  this 
stfltcment,  he  says  that  the  phrase  must  be  taken  as  referring 
to  the  elect  scattered  throughout  the  world.  The  verse  was 
written,  according  to  his  view,  to  prevent  any  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian readers  in  the  church  or  chnrches,  to  which  the  Epistle 
was  •^riginallr  written,  from  supposing  that  the  propitiation 
made  by  Christ  was  designed  either  for  the  Apostles  alone,  or 
for  -lews  alone,  or  for  themselves  alone.  But  how  was  it  pos- 
Bible  for  Christians  of  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  and  Christians, 
ton,  who,  probably,  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  and  were  of  Gentile 
origin,  to  suppose  that  the  atonement  was  designed  for  eitlier 
of  these  classes  only.  The  gospel  had  now  been  preached,  fir 
and  wide,  for  forty  years  or  more.  It  had  been  proclaimed  in 
its  fullness  and  the  universality  of  its  offers,  as  extending  to 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  by  the  Apostle  Paul  and  his  (ellow- 
Iabiire"s  throughout  alt  the  region  of  which  Ephesus,  where 
John  lived,  was  the  centre.  The  very  proclamation  of  it  by 
the  Apostlec,  showed  every  convert,  in  a  way  that  he  could 
not  by  any  means  mietnke,  that  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  was 
not  f'lr  the  Apostles  only.  Tlie  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  mnst  have  known  this.  Again,  Gentile  chnrdies,  or 
chnrches  which  knew  anything  of  the  history  of  the  gof)*! 
since  the  death  of  Christ,  must  have  learned,  before  this  time, 
that  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  Jews  alone.  Moreover,  all  the 
argnmenls  which  have  been  brought  forward,  as  proving  that 
x6iTfio<:  in  other  passages  does  not  reter  to  Gentiles  and  Jews 
simply,  apply  with  equal  force  here.  Tliis  cannot,  therefore, 
he  the  Apostle's  meaning  in  this  verse.     And,  finally, — as  for 
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tlie  third  Eiippogition, — a  ehnrch,  or  a  circle  of  ehnrche*,  (Bnch 
as  that  to  which  this  Epistle  was  addressed),  conld  not  hare 
existed  which  believed  that  Christ  died  for  no  one  eJse  but 
tbemBclves.  Sneli  a  belief  was  contrary  to  the  very  fniida- 
mental  and  rudimentary  teachings  of  their  religion,  and  con- 
trary to  the  vpfy  demands  and  necessitiee  of  their  life,  for  how 
could  they  maintain  tliemfelvea  as  a  Chriatian  ehnrch,  or  obey 
their  Lord's  command,  except  by  preaching  the  gospel  to  those 
around  them.  Or  if  snch  a  church  was  a  possihility  in  those 
times,  the  Christians  to  whom  John  wrote  could  not  have  had 
this  character,  for,  if  they  had  been  thus  nnchristian  or  excla- 
sive,  the  Apostle  could  not  have  failed  to  make  it  manifest  in 
his  letter  by  a  sharp  rebuke,  or  by  correcting  their  erroneous 
views  with  clearness  and  at  length.  But  there  is  no  hint  of 
any  such  thing  in  the  Epistle  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  It 
is  impnBsible,  therefore,  that  Ji>hn  wrote  these  words  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  mistake  in  regard  to  any  one  of  these 
points,  and  "  the  whole  world,"  as  he  nses  the  phrase  here, 
must  have  some  other  reference  than  any  one  of  these  three. 

Bnt  we  are  told  by  the  modem  advocates  of  this  doctrine, 
that  the  words  used  in  this  verse  ought  to  be  limited  by  the 
sarrounding  context.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle 
down  to  this  point,  it  is  said,  the  author  has  been  addressing 
himself  to  Christians, — sometiniee  directing  his  exhortations  to 
them  by  using  the  second  person,  and  sometimes  uniting  him- 
self with  them  in  the  use  of  the  first  {lerson.  The  same  way 
of  speaking  is  found,  also,  in  the  verses  which  follow  the  one 
now  ander  consideration.  Moreover,  this  verse  is  introduced 
in  immediate  connection  with  one  which  tells  the  Christian 
believers,  to  whom  he  is  writing,  where  they  may  find  htip,  in 
case  they  fall  intoein.  They  have  an  advocate  in  the  person 
of  Jesus.  Bnt  if  the  author  is  referring  to  Christian  believers 
in  all  the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses,  ho  must  be  refer- 
ring to  them  here  also.  When  he  says,  therefore,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  Christ  is  "  the  propitiation  not  for  our  sine  only, 
bat  for  the  Bins  of  the  whole  world,"  the  meaning  must  be 
taken  to  be  this — that  he  is  the  propitiation  not  only  for  the 
sins  of  those  Christians  to  whom  the  Apostle  is  now  wriling, 
but  also  for  those  of  all  Christians  who  may  find  themselves  in 
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alike  condition,  (i.  e.  who  may  have  fallen  into  sin,)  wherever 
they  may  live  in  the  world,  and  in  whatever  period  of  the 
world's  hiatorj'.  The  whole  pasea^,  it  ie  aaid,  is  deaigned  for 
the  comfort  and  help  of  Christians,  and  hence  there  can  he  no 
reference  to  any  one  else  in  any  part  of  it.  Indeed,  the  force 
of  the  passage  for  the  Christian  heart  is  loet,  if  it  is  not  limited 
to  the  aid  and  delivering  grace  which  Christ  gives  to  his  own 
followers  alone.  Bat  in  considering  the  meaning  of  the  verse, 
we  nnist  rememher,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  word  here  em- 
ployed is  one  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  never  naed  in 
the  New  Testament  to  denote  sorne  men  or  a  class  of  men 
scattered  thronghont  the  world.  We  mnst,  also,  in  the  second 
place,  remember  that  the  expreeaion  here  nsed  is  one  which  it 
13  more  difficnlt  thus  to  limit  than  is  the  simple  word  "  world." 
Tlie  anthor  says  "  not  of  as  only,  bnt  of  the  tohnU  world" 
Moreover,  in  the  third  place,  it  shonld  be  noticed  that  this 
strong  expression  is  nsed  in  bnt  one  other  instance  by  this 
Apostle  in  any  of  his  writings,  and  that,  in  that  instance,  it  is 
unquestionably  employed  in  an  unlimited  signification,  and 
with  a  distinction  from  the  "  us"  of  whom  the  verae  before  u« 
speaks.  The  instance  to  which  we  refer  is  in  1  Jnhn  v,  19 : — 
*'  And  we  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedneaa."  The  very  infreqnency  and  emphasis  of 
the  expression,  when  taken  in  connection  with  its  nnmistaka- 
ble  meaning  where  it  does  occnr,  give  additional  evidence  of 
the  Apostle's  intention  in  nsing  it.  And,  finally,  the  carefnl 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  statement  in  respect  to 
the  propitiation  for  sin  is  not  a  mere  subordinate  part  of  the 
preceding  sentence, — which  speaks  of  the  aid  which  Jesus  as 
an  Advocate  gives  to  his  believing  followers, — but  it  is  an 
additional  statement,  "And  he  is  the  propitiation,"  Ac. 
Even  if  we  admit,  then,  the  truth  of  what  is  said, — that  the 
comforting  force  to  the  believer  of  the  assurance  that  he  may 
turn  to  the  great  Advocate  is  lost,  unless  there  ia  aome  apecisl 
efficacy  in  Christ's  intercession  for  him,  which  is  not  known  in 
the  case  of  the  unbeliever, — the  conclusion  which  is  drawn 
does  not  bold  with  regard  to  this  added  verae.  We  are  to  in- 
terpret in  such  a  sentence  according  to  the  usage  of  the  word* 
employed,  and  are  to  change  the  uniform  usage  for  an  utterly 
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nnknowi)  one,  only  in  case  we  ure  absolntely  compelled  to  do 
60.  The  words  employed  here,  sa  we  have  seeo,  are  never 
fonod  with  the  meaning  which  has  to  be  aasigned  to  them  by 
thoee  who  asaert  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement.  Bnl,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  if  we  take  the  preceding  verse  as  having 
reference  tn  a  work  of  Christ  exclusively  for  bolievere,  the 
worde  of  this  verse  can  be  eatiBfactorily  explained  as  giving  as 
additional  thonght,  and  as  setting  forth  the  work  of  Christ  in 
relation  not  only  to  believers,  bnt  to  the  whole  world.  Under 
circomstancea  like  these,  we  believe  no  competent  scholar, 
whose  judgment  was  not  biased  by  preconceived  theological 
views,  would  hesitate  tor  one  moment  which  course  to  adopt, 
or  would  fail  to  say  emphatically  that  the  ueage  of  the  lan- 
guage must  determine  the  meaning  here.  As  Neander  re- 
marks, *' There  is  presupposed  in  this  perpetnal  advocacy  of 
Christ — as  appears  from  the  immediately  following  connec- 
tion— that  which  He  has,  once  for  all,  wrought  out  for  the 
bDman  race.  When  John  speaks  of  the  reconciliation  for  our 
sins,  he  feels  constrained  to  guard  against  every  limitation  of 
the  universal  reference  to  the  work  of  redemption.  Uis  vision 
widens  to  embrace  alt  humanity ;  to  behold  in  Christ  not  alone 
the  reconciliation  for  those  who  already  believe,  bnt  for  th<>ae 
who  as  yet  belong  to  the  world.  The  reconciliation  of  Christ 
has  for  its  object  all  humanity  in  its  estrangement  from  Uod  ; 
all  which  belongs  to  the  world  as  it  stands  opposed  to  the 
kingdom  of  God."  This  passage,  must,  then,  be  regarded  as 
allowing  that  Christ  died  tbr  tbe  non-elect  as  well  as  the  elect. 
The  apustle  John  unites  with  Paul  in  this  form  of  presenting 
the  truth  of  a  universal  atonement,  as  we  have  already  foand 
hi:n  in  harmony  with  the  same  great  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in 
another  form  of  stating  the  same  truth.  God  is  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe.  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  |)r>>pitiatioa  for  our  sine,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  lor  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  The  design  of  thesacritice  upon  the 
cr<)t«,  then,  was  not  for  those  who  should  believe  alone,  but 
for  tlie  whole  unconverted  world — for  tbe  whyle  world  of 
mankind. 
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The  third  ela$$  of  puuges,  to  which  referesce  was  made  tX 
the  beg'nning  of  our  dbciisaion,  iB  the  class  which  declare  that 
Ohriet  diei/ar  some  who  may  hereafter  frove  twt  to  be  among  iht 
elect.  Among  this  class  ma;  be  meationed  Romans  xiv.  15, 
aod  1  Cor.  viii.  11  ;  two  passages  which  are  Babstaotiall; 
similar  to  each  other.  We  shall  refer  to  them,  however,  only 
in  a  single  word.  In  connection  with  the  latter  of  the  two, 
which  reads,  "  And  through  th;  knowledge  shall  the  weak 
brotlier  perish,  for  whom  Christ  died,"  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
offers  two  suggestions.  One  is,  that  this  is  a  mere  supposed 
case  which  never  will  happen,  and  therefoie  it  has  no  bearing 
on  the  point  in  qnestion.  The  justness  of  this  conclueioo 
might  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  we  pass  it  over  at  the 
present  time.  The  other  suggestion  is,  that,  even  if  we  do  not 
adopt  the  view  just  mentioued,  the  tbrce  of  the  verse  can  be 
set  aside  bj  saying,  that  "  to  die  for  a  person  "  is  to  die^vr 
hi«  hen^t  in  any  way,  and  so  the  weak  brother  here  referred 
to  may  be  simply  one  for  whose  benefit  (in  the  way  of  pro- 
longing his  probation,  &c.)  Christ  died.  But  wherein  lies 
the  special  force  of  that  reason  which  Faul  here  presses  npon 
the  stronger  and  more  enlightened  Christian  not  to  lead  bis 
weaker  brother  into  sin  1  Does  it  not  lie  in  the  danger  that 
the  weak  brother,  if  he  follows  this  example,  will  lose  thepar- 
Heular  thing  which  Christ  died  to  secure  for  him  I  It  would 
seem  impossible  to  doubt  this.  There  is,  comparati  rely  speak- 
ing, no  emphasis  in  the  words  at  all  on  any  other  view  of 
them.  They  might  as  well  have  read,  And  through  thy  know- 
ledge the  weak  brother  shall  perish  to  whom  Christ  gave  good 
health  or  any  other  temporal  blessing,  or  even, — a  reading 
which  on  this  explanation  of  the  passage  (which  aasomee  that 
the  case  alluded  to  is  not  a  mere  supposed  case  never  actually 
to  occur)  would  seem  more  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
Princeton  doctrine — and  through  thy  knowledge  the  weak 
brother  shall  perish  for  whose  salvation  Christ  did  not  die.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  Paul  meant  to  convey  such  an  idea  as 
this,  when  he  urged  the  stronger  brother  in  the  church  to  be 
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tender  and  considerate  toward  the  weaker!  Ib  it  conceiva- 
ble that  he  meani  to  aay  no  more  than  that  the  weak  brother 
had  had  his  probation  lengthened  oat  for  a  while  b;  reason  of 
Christ's  death  1  Mo,  he  evidently  spoke  of  him  as  a  weaker 
brother,  indeed,  bnt  as  one  for  whom  the  atoning  sacrifice  was 
made  as  trnly  as  it  was  for  the  stronger  and  more  enlightened. 
He  meant  to  eaj,  and  be  did  say,  that  the  weak  brother  was 
liable  to  lose  salvation,  thongh  Christ  died  that  he  might  gain 
talvaium.  We  may  as  well  abandon  all  attempts  to  interpret 
the  Scriptnree,  if  we  cannot  determine  this  to  be  his  meaning. 
When  tbtiol<^ans  can  do  no  better  with  his  words  than  ex- 
plain them  thus,  they  may  be  snre  that  their  doctrines  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  time. 

The  passage  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  second  chapter, 
first  verse,  ig  one  of  those  which  belong  to  the  class  now  be- 
fore us,  and  the  only  one  which  the  limits  of  our  Article  will 
allow  ns  to  examine  more  minutely.  The  writer  of  this 
Epistle  here  teaches  that  in  the  midst  of  those  to  whom  he 
aetids  his  letter,  there  will  arise  *'  false  teachers  who  privily 
will  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,  and  will  bring  upon  themselvee  swift  destruc- 
tion." In  subbequent  verses  it  is  declared,  that  their  ''judg- 
ment now  of  a  long  time  Hngereth  not,  and  their  damnation 
sinmbereth  not ;"  that  they  "  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own 
corruption,"  and  that  for  them  '^  the  mist 'of  darkness  is  re- 
served forever."  The  plainness  and  distinctness  of  this  lan- 
guage are  equaled  only  by  its  awful  import.  ISnch  teachers, 
says  the  Apostle,  shall  arise,  shall  introduce  these  damnable 
heresies,  and  shall  bring  npon  themselvee  this  destruction. 
I'ersons  whose  actions  and  fate  are  described  in  such  terms  as 
these,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  certainly  of  the  elect;  and 
yet  it  is  said  of  those  persons,  that  the  Lord  bought  them. 
He  bought,  theretbre,  those  who,  to  say  the  least,  may  prove  to 
he  outside  of  the  limited  number  of  the  elect.  In  this  verse  Dr. 
Candlieh  does  not  andertake  to  explain  away  the  meaning  of 
the  individual  words,  bnt  be  attempts  to  set  it  aside  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  "  This  passage,"  he  says,  "  turns  on  the  in- 
terest which  God  has  in  the  parties  referred  to,  rather  than  on 
the  interest  which  they  have  in  him.    It  asserts  God's  pre- 
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rogfttWo,  rather  than  their  privil^e  It  proceeds  on  the  con- 
BideratioD,  uot  of  suy  claim  wbich  they  have  upon  God,  bat 
of  the  claim  which  Gh>d  has  upon  them.  In  this  view,  what 
gives  this  text,  rightly  apprehended,  its  pecniiar  poiot,  em- 
phasis, and  solemnity,  is  not  the  aeeertiou,  aa  a  matter  of  fact 
{d^  facto),  on  the  part  of  the  personn  referred  to  of  the  tie,  or 
the  relationship,  or  the  obligation  indicated  by  the  expreseions 
D&ed ;  but  rather  Uie  aeeamption  of  it,  aa  a  matter  of  right  {de 
Jure),  on  the  part  of  tiod."  But  if  these  remarks  leave  the 
expression  "  denying  the  Lord  that  bonght  them  "  in  its  legiti- 
mate and  natural  meaning,  they  amount  to  nothing,  bo  far  as 
the  question  in  hand  ia  concerned.  Whether  set  forth  em- 
phatically or  uot — whether  the  main  point  which  the  writer 
had  in  mind  or  not — whether  the  matter  is  viewed  from  the 
side  of  tiod  or  that  of  man, — these  words  declare  that  the 
persons  reterred  to  ''  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them."  t^up- 
pose  this  statement  is  the  most  subordinate  of  all  parenthetical 
clauses,  and  that  it  has  no  bearing  wliatever  upon  the  soleuin 
warning  which  ia  given  to  the  (Jhristian  brotheriiood — still, 
this  little  insiguiticaut  phrase  describes  these  false  teachers  in 
language  that  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  If  the  remarks  which  we 
have  quoted,  therefore,  have  any  tbrce  at  all,  it  must  be 
through  a  denial  of  the  natural  and  literal  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  "  the  Lord  that  bought  them."  iJnt  can  these  words 
be  properly  interpreted  in  any  other  than  the  literal  way )  As 
for  thd  word  d-YOfKi^uv,  which  is  here  translated  bought,  it  bu 
but  two  uses  in  the  ^ew  Te&tament.  It  either  means  to  hu; 
merchandise,  land,  &c.,  or  is  applied  to  those  whom  Christ 
purchased  or  redeemed  by  his  blood.  Even  if  it  were  to  be 
taken  here  hi  the  lormer  sense,  it  would  still  be  true  that  they 
were  bought  at  the  price  of  his  sacrifice.  But,  wherever  tlie 
verb  IS  used  with  any  reference  to  Uhrist,  it  has  the  latter  of 
the  two  lueanlngs,  and,  therefore,  it  unqueetionably  has  tlie 
same  meaning  here.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  th»c  the 
person  spoken  of  as  redeeming  them  in  Christ,  lor,  though  tiie 
word  "Master"  is  used  in  the  original  text,  the  meaning  it 
settled  by  the  strikingly  parallel  passage  iu  the  fourth  verse  oi 
the  Kpistle  of  Jude,  where  these  teachers  are  represeuted, 
according  to  the  true  text,  as  denying  the  only  Master  aQd 
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Lord,  Jesna  Christ."  T!ie  effort  made  by  Turretin,  long  ago, 
to  escape  the  legitiinata  force  of  these  words, — white  it  clearly 
showed  the  essential  necessity  of  doing  so  in  case  the  docrrine 
of  a  limited  atonement  ia  to  be  held  at  all, — made  eqnally 
manifest  the  futility  of  every  such  attempt.  The  redemption 
here  apoken  of  is  not,  ,aR  he  thongbt,  a  mere  freeing  of  tlie 
persons  in  question  from  idolatry  that  they  might  be  outwardly 
connected  with  the  charoh,  nor  was  it  a  mere  admission  of 
these  persons  into  the  office  of  teachers,  which  admission,  by  a 
sort  of  fignre,  is  called  a  parcliasing  of  them  as  slaves  on  the 
part  of  Christ  as  a  master.  Everything  in  all  the  asago  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  proves  the  falsity  of  any  snch  view. 
It  is  and  can  be  nothing  else  than  what  ia,  in  every  other  place, 
indicated  by  the.  same  verb — the  redemption  through  the  siic- 
rifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  Whatever  may  he  true  of 
some  theologians,  all  scholars  who  have  entered  the  tield  of 
New  Testament  Qreek,  and  have  learned  the  usages  aud  rules 
of  the  langnage,  have  got  beyond  Turretiu  in  these  days. 
And  there  i«  scarcely  a  respectable  conim^entator  of  t/tejyresfnt 
day  w/to  admits,  either  here  or  in  any  other  veree  which  we  ha  ne 
examined,  a  simole  point  ob  bxplamation  which  is  made  by 
the  Princeton  loritera.  Witli  this  remark  we  are  willing  to 
leave  the  discussion  of  this  passage.  But  until  its  furco  is  de- 
stroyed, as  it  has  never  yet  been  destroyed,  we  have  in  it  an 
additional  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement. 
And  Peter  enters  the  company  with  John  the  Baptist,  and 
John  the  Apostle,  and  the  writer  to  tite  Hebrews,  and  the 
great  preacher  to  the  Gentiles,  and  places  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  Jesus,  the  Divine  Master,  as  a  wituees  to  that 
truth  which  is  a  message  of  great  joy  from  Gud  to  all  mankind, 

IV. 

The  fourth  class  of  passages,  to  which  reference  was  made 
St  the  beginning  of  our  discussion,  is  the  class  which  represent 
that  the  sinner's  failure  to  obtain  the  blessings  offered  in 
Christ  18  owing  not  to  any  limited  design  in  the  extent  of  the 
atonement,  but  to  his  rejection  of  the  atonement  which  has 
been  jnade  for  htm.  We  refer  here  to  such  verses  as  John  v, 
40,  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life;" — Heb. 

VOL.  xzviii.  26 
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ii.  3,  "  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  oeglect  so  great  salvationP 
— Matt,  xxiii.  37,  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  •  «  »  but  jo  would  not."  In  the  first  of  these 
passages,  Christ  himself  is  speaking;  and  the  reason  why  the 
Jews  before  him  did  not  gain  the  trne  life  of  the  bodI  ie  de- 
clared to  be  simply  this — that  they  vxndd  not  come  to  Mm  to 
receive  it.  But  if  the  atonement  was  not  designed  for  them, 
there  was  an  additional  and  terrible  reason  why  they  did  not 
attain  to  the  ble8sing,-and  one  which  lay  back  of  every  other. 
It  was  such  a  reason,  too,  and  one  which  bore  snch  relations 
to  their  condition,  that  the  failure  to  mention  it  in  his  disconrs- 
ings  with  the  Jews  wonld  have  been,  in  reality,  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  coald  not,  therefore,  fail 
to  have  been  alluded  to,  if  it  had  existed.  AQ<^  ^  H  was  net 
alluded  to,  it  did  not  exist. 

The  Bame  remark  will  apply,  in  a  meaaore  at  least,  to  the 
passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  writer  of  that 
Epistle  addresses  his  readers  as  if  every  provision  had  been 
made  for  them,  as  if  they  had  all  been  included  in  that  "great 
salvation"  which  rested  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
then  he  says,  if  they  pass  it  by  with  neglect  there  will  be  no 
escape  from  the  avenging  jaetice  of  God.  If  the  great 
salvation  bad  not  been,  provided  for  those  who  passed  it  by  in 
neglect,  by  the  extending  of  the  atonement  to  their  case,  what 
a  lowering  would  there  be  of  the  emphasis  of  this  solemn  ques- 
tion— nay,  even,  may  we  not  say,  what  a  misleading  of  the 
readers  as  to  the  truth  woald  there  be  in  the  representation 
which  the  question  seems  to  give !  But,  even  beyond  either 
of  these  passages,  u  e  have  in  the  verse  quoted  from  Matthew's 
Gospel  a  clear  declaration  of  t)ie  truth.  *'  How  often  would  I 
— but  je  would  not."  Is  it  possible,  we  may  ask,  that,  at  this 
time, — as  Christ  was  weeping  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
voted city  and  was  uttering,  in  Ins  sorrow  for  them,  these 
words,  "  Te  would  not," — ho  knew  that  they  were  not  merely 
rejecting  him  through  love  of  their  sins,  but  that  they  were 
not  included  at  all  in  the  design  of  his  atoning  work  %  But  this 
is  not  all  that  meets  us  in  this  lamentation  over  Jernsalem. 
His  words,  as  he  appeals  to  liie  own  readiness  to  receive  these 
rejecters  of  his  claims,  are,  *'  How  often  would  I."  Here  is  the 
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expression  of  his  own  heart.  It  ie  the  declaration,  with  the 
nttnoet  emphasis,  of  his  will  that  these  persons  should  come  to 
him  and  be  saved.  How  often,  he  aajs,  daring  these  years  of 
mj  ministry — how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thetn  all  to 
mjself  and  given  thera  the  blessing  of  eternal  life  I  What 
langnage  ever  ottered  waa  clearer  or  stronger  t  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  writers  whose  doctrine  we 
are  now  discussing,  he  had  come  into  the  world  at  first  with  a 
design,  and  had  gone  forward , through  his  whole  ministry  car- 
rying ont  a  design,  which  absolutely  and  entirely  excluded 
them  all.  iTiis  design  was  limited  to  the  salvation  of  the  elect 
alone.  If  this  theory  be  the  truth,  his  will  waa  not  to  gather 
tiiero  to  himself  It  was  not  what  the  words  used  declare  it  to 
be,  but  directly  the  opposite.  Either  the  tiieory  of  these  writers, 
therefore,  or  the  declaration  of  Christ  must  be  rejected.  Tley 
aru  flatly  contradictory  of  each  other.  If,  then,  every  other 
pastiage  which  we  have  examined  were  to  be  passed  over,  hero 
in  this  single  verse  the  Frincetou  doctrine  is  overthrown.  This 
verge  rings  with  the  Bonnd,  Hot  willing  that  any  should  perish 
— Not  wiijjNo  that  AUT  should  perish.  It  resounds  above  all 
the  controversy  of  warring  theologians  with  the  announcement 
from  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  tliat  he  died  for  all 
men. 

But  if  he  annonnces  here  this  trnth,  with  emphasis,  and  in 
language  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  what,  we  may  aek,  is  gained 
by  any  sophistical  attempts  to  "explain  away  "the  univer- 
sality of  other  expressions  of  the  same  Irnth — such  as,  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  Son  that  the  world  might  be 
saved  ?  In  the  light  of  these  words,  in  the  recording  of  which 
the  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke  nnite  themselves  to  that 
company  of  witnesses,  whose  names  have  been  already  brought 
before  us  ana  on  the  tbnndation  of  whose  testimony  the  faith 
of  the  Cbnrch  must  ever  rest, — in  the  light  of  these  words  all 
such  attempts  are  shown  to  be  utterly  fruitless. 

The  ar^rument  for  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement, 
derived  from  many  of  the  passages  under  this  fourth  class,  is 
of  a  similar  nature  with  that  in  the  multitudinous  and  wide 
extended  invitations  of  the  Gospel.    The  Princeton  writers,  and 
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all  in  fellowship  with  them,  have  devoted  themselvee  with 
ranch  energy  to  prove  that,  thongh  the  atonement  w«a  made 
for  the  olect  only,  it  is  entirely  sincere  in  God  to  offer  salvation 
to  all  men.  But  tliey  will  never  persnade  any  one  outside  of 
their  own  circle  to  accept  their  view.  One  of  thorn  asks,  with 
an  apparent  feeling  of  triumph,  "If  God,  in  giving  his  Sun  for 
the  redemption  of  his  own  people  [and  them  only — for  this  is 
the  doctrinej  has  paid  a  ransom  sufficient  for  the  deliverance 
of  all  men — does  the  purpose  for  which  that  ransom  was  ptii<j 
[the  design  to  pay  it  for  the  elect  only — for  this  is  the  doctrine] 
present  any  barrier  to  the  general  offer  of  salvation  ? "  In  com- 
mon with  all  whose  minds  have  not  been  trained  under  the 
infiuences  of  Princeton  theology,  we  answer,  It  doe«  present 
Biicli  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  a  sincere  and  general  offer  of  sal- 
vation.  Tl>e  world  of  mankind,  as  they  read  the  merciful  in- 
vitation, "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  and  as  they  learn  the  nature  and 
loving  kindness  of  the  one  who  gives  it  everywhere,  wilt  never 
be  persuaded  that  tlie  sacrifice  which  he  made  of  himself  was 
not  made  for  all  to  whom  the  invitation  shall  ever  come. 
When  they  hear  the  gracious  words  addressed  to  the  whole 
human  race,  "  All  things  are  now  ready,"  they  will  not  believe 
that  except  for  a  limited  nmnber,  selected  by  mere  will  from 
among  the  race,  "  all  things  are  not  ready."  And  though  ihe 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  which  confines  the  atonement  to  the 
elect  may  tell  na  that  "  it  is  a  wewry  business  to  have  to  answer 
the  same  objections  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,"  they 
will  be  obliged  to  meet  these  objections  as  long  as  they  at- 
tempt to  defend  their  views.  The  weariness  and  labor,  whicli 
are  so  unsatisfying,  can  be  best  avoided  by  laying  aside  the  doc- 
trine. This  is  the  way  which  is  indicated  in  the  New  Tests- 
ment,  and  it  ie  the  only  sure  and  wise  way.  The  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  did  not  go  out  upon  their  mission  as  preachers  ol' 
the  gospel  with  a  mere  provision  in  their  hands  for  somebody 
— they  did  not  know  whom.  They  did  not  feel  that  the  nni- 
versality  of  the  offers  which  they  were  bidden  to  make  was  h 
universality  in  abearance  only,  or  that  the  great  sacriticc 
which  their  Saviour  had  offered  upon  the  Cross  was  designed 
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for  a  chosen  number  alone  who  were  scAttered  throughout  the 
world.  The  enthnBiaam  of  a  Paul  and  the  world-embracing 
love  of  a  John  were  enkindled  by  no  ench  doctrine  ae  this. 
They  told  the  same  trnth  everywhere ;  ''  God  is  the  Saviour  of 
al)  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe : "  "  Jeeus  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  onr  eins,  and  not  for  onrs  only,  bnt  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world : "  This  is  a  faithfnl  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.  "Their  coinmiBBion  did  not  run  in  these  words, 
Come,  because  for  anght  we  know,  some  of  yon  may  be  elected 
to  the  feaet,  and  therefore  we  invite  ym  all.  No.  It  was  a 
more  snre  word,  a  more  dietinct  testimony — Come,  for  all 
things  are  ready,  and  yet  there  is  room."  This  was  the  fullness 
of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  invitation  which  was  entrustt^d  to 
them  for  every  sonl.  This  was  the  offer  whicli  they  carried  to 
every  sonl  whithersoever  they  went,  and  which  they  knew  was 
an  offer  of  Divine  sincerity,  for  it  was  founded  opon  the  great 
iact  of  a  Universal  Atonement. 

The  limits  of  onr  Article  have  hot  allowed  us  to  examine 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  pass^ee  which  prove  the  atonement 
to  be  for  all  mankind.  But  those  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red are  sufficient,  and  they  establish  the  doctrine  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  They  tell  ns  that  the  grace  of  God  bi-ingeth  salvation 
'  to  all  men  ;  that  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  to  save  every  one  who  would  believe ;  that  Christ 
came  in  order  that  the  world  mi^ht  be  saved,  and  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world ;  that  he  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  that  he  tasted  death  for 
every  man  ;  that  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all ;  that  be  is 
the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe;  that 
he  is  the  propitiation,  not  only  for  tiie  sins  of  his  own  followers, 
bnt  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  that  he  wonid  have 
saved  his  rebellious  enemies,  except  that  they  would  not  come 
to  him  for  sRlvation  ;  that  he  proclaims  everywhere  to  all  man- 
kind, "  Come,  tor  all  things  are  ready."  This  is  the  language 
in  which  the  New  Testament  writers,  one  after  another,  de- 
clare the  design  of  Christ's  atoning  sacriSce.  Is  it  limited  or 
nniversal !  If  it  is  dented  to  be  universal,  though  presented  in 
ench  universal  forms  of  statement,  we  ask  these  who  deny  it 
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to  tell  ne  how  the  Apostles  and  the  Lord  codM  have  expressed 
their  fhou^lit,  in  caee  the;  had  desired  to  proclaim  an  nnlimited 
design.  What  could  they  have  said  that  they  have  not  said  I 
Where  is  langnsge  to  be  found  more  clear,  more  foil,  more 
varied  in  its  forms  of  presenting  the  same  troth,  more  carefully 
guarded,  by  constant  repetition,  from  being  misapprehended 
by  any  except  those  who  will  not  see ! 

The  unsDundnees  and  baselessness  of  the  Princeton  excf^eais 
of  these  passages  is  equaled  only  by  what  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  The 
doctrine  which  they  hold  in  both  cases  is  one  which  is  founded 
in  theological  speculation,  and  not  in  the  Scriptures,  as.  fairly 
interpreted.  And  no  anathemas  or  fnlminations  against  their 
opponeniB  will  ever  change  the  great  facts,  Tlie  Princeton 
writers  deal  in  anathemas  largely,  and  even  those  who  have 
"noepaceor  taste"  for  exegetical  inquiry  have  no  want  of 
either  for  the  introdnction  of  these.  Thus  the  latest  writer  of 
their  school  on  the  Atonement,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  whose  work 
is  highly  approved  by  those  of  the  inmost  circle  snmmndinK 
the  fonntain  of  Princeton  orthodoxy,  indulges  himself  in  no 
measured  way.  He  speaks  of  those  who  defend  the  govern- 
mental theory  of  the  atonement  against  his  own  theory  as  "bias- 
plienitng,"  and  intimates  that  "no  exhibition  of  human  de- 
pravity that  has  ever  disgraced  the  earth  is  more  amazing"  ' 
than  is  one  of  their  charges.  And  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
marks of  this  latest  author,  we  find  in  the  Princeton  Hevieie 
the  comment  upon  the  work  of  one  of  their  most  prominent 
opponents, — namely,  the  treatise  on  the  Atonement  by  the 
Kev.  Albert  Barnes, — that  it  is  "rationalistic" — which  is  a 
word  of  more  terrible  import  to  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen 
than  Dr.  Johnson's  "  phenomenon  "  was  to  the  fish  woman,  and 
only  surpassed  by  one  other  in  the  langnage, — namely,  the 
word  "Arminian."  It  is  also  added,  in  a  milder  strain;— 
*'We  can  hnrdly  believe  that  it  [Mr.  Barnes's  book]  contains 
truth  enough  to  save  the  soul.  A  man  might  as  well  attempt 
to  live  on  the  husk  of  a  cocoa-nut."  Remarks  of  tins  kind  are 
not  very  much  to  our  taste.  They  do  not  add  greatly  to  tlie 
refinements  and  elegances  of  style,  nor  do  they  seem  to  us  to 
carry  witb  tliem  macb  weight  of  argument.   But  as  the  Prince- 
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ton  theologiHoa  take  eo  much  satisfaction  in  these  things,  and 
as  they  do  not  hart  anybody  else,  we  are  not  disposed  to  com- 
plain. We  can  endnre  anything  with  equanimity  from  their 
leaders,  eo  long  as  they  do  not  assure  ns  that  all  Biblical 
scholars  adopt  their  exegesis;  and,  even  when  they  emphati- 
cally assert  this,  the  disturbance  of  oar  eqaanimity  is  in  an- 
other line  than  that  of  indignation. 
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Ahticlk  VII.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAl.  AKD  RBLIOIODS. 

The  Princeton  Review  for  Januart. — We  are  happy  to 
i^ree  with  ihe  "PriDceton  R«view"  whenever  we  o&n  ;  and  we 
certainly  do  oonour  with  that  Journal  in  its  profeeeed  williDgness 
to  submit  the  queetions  at  iesne  between  it  and  the  "  New  Eng- 
lander,"  to  the  judgment  of  candid  men.  That  the  "Princeton 
Review  "  has  been  guilty  of  a  perverse  and  injurious  representa- 
tion of  Dr.  Taylor's  theology,  has  been  made  out,  we  believe,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  fair-minded  judges.  That  Review  manifests 
dinpleasure  at  the  following  passage  from  our  Rejoinder  in  the 
October  Number  of  the  "  Now  Englander:" 

"It  IB  true  that  Dr.  Taylor  Tag  a  lir&IODgopponaDtoflha  Princeton  theologj. 
QittultouB  condemnation  for  Adam'a  ein ;  congenital  sin  inflicted  upon  Iba  bid- 
less  by  a  judicial  decree  prior  to  their  existence;  sin  meriting  damnatioD,  before 
tbe  least  consciouBneee  of  a  rale  of  right;  absolote  natural  itnpotsncj  of  Uieeoil 
to  throw  off  the  bondage  to  eril  thus  engendered  in  it;  Ut«ral  endnrasce  of  the 
legal  penalty  by  Christ,  but  only  for  a  part  of  maDkind,  selected  by  mere  will, 
wilhoQt  reference  to  resnlts  in  tiie  general  good ;  right  of  this  fToctioa  h>  claim 
aalvatioD  as  a  matter  of  strict  joBtice,  their  puniahmeot  having  been  eodnred; 
conversion  of  this  Iraclioa  by  dint  of  creative  omnipoloDce  acting  irrewstibly 
within  their  aouU ;  perdition  of  slJ  the  rest,  jadicially  inflicted  fur  ■  tin  done 
before  they  were  created,  tor  propagated  ain  which  they  conid  not  preTent,  sod 
for  not  believioji  in  an  atoneineDt  pever  provided  for  them,  and  when  all  power 
of  thtw  believing  had  been  extirpftted  from  theii  soale,  through  the  neceMsry 
effect  of  an  anceetor'a  transgressioa ;— this  system,  Dr  Taylor  Uiooght.  in  iti 
logical  implications,  blots  out  haman  probation  and  with  it  the  moral  gcrerDmefil 
of  God." 

The  Conductors  of  the  "  Princeton  Review  "  apeak  of  this  as  a 
"  distorted  "  de-^cription  of  their  system.  A  charge  so  vague  la 
incapable  of  being  refuted.  Had  they  ventured  to  specify  the 
particulars  in  whioh  they  consider  it  inexact,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  establish,  clause  by  clause,  its  perfect  correctness,  by  abundant 
and  irresistible  proofs  drawn  from  their  own  published  writings. 
These  theologians  are  constantly  asserting  that  condemnation  for 
Adam's  sin  finds  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  gratuitons  eleineat 
of  justification  ;  that  is,  they  affirm  a  "  gratuitous  condemnation." 
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Wliy  should  th^  quarrel  with  a  phraae  which  brings  out  the 
precine  (haracteristic  of  their  theory?  So  every  other  part  of  the 
paragraph  cited  above,  io  an  accurate  equivalent  of  their  familiar 
BlatementH.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  shoiild  wince  at  this 
naked  exhibition  of  their  syntem,  unless  they  are  accnstomed  to 
maxk  itH  obnoxions  features  even  from  themRelveH  We  have  not 
accused  them  of  holding  the  logical  implications  of  their  dogmas, 
because  we  do  not  wish  to  copy  their  example  in  dealing  with 
opponents. 

After  calling  onr  paragraph  a  "  distorted  "  portraiture  of  their 
system,  they  proeeed  to  admit  the  substantial  laithfulnens  of  it, 
and  declare  it  to  be,  also,  a  description  of  the  system  taught  in  the 
Westminster  Creeds.  This  last  we  deny.  The  Princeton  doctrine 
of  immediate  imputation— the  comer-stone  of  the  Princeton 
scheme  of  theology — has  been  a  hundred  times  proved  not  to  be 
a  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Asoembly.  We  have  proved  it 
ourselves.  If  they  do  not  heed  onr  arguments,  let  them  attend 
to  those  of  Breckenridge,  Shedd,  Landis,  nnd  other  writers  of 
high  standing  in  their  own  Church,  who  have  demonstrated  the 
same  thing.  The  "Princeton  Review"  cannot  alter  history,  or 
make  white  blaok,  or  black  white,  by  obstinMely  asserting  them 
to  be  so.  And  how  idle  it  is  to  pretend  that  the  Congregational 
Council  at  Boston  sanctioned  the  Princeton  theology  I  The  Con- 
dnctors  of  the  "  Princeton  Review  "  know  perfectly  well  that  no 
vote  of  approval  of  their  theological  system  could  have  received 
the  support  of  more  than  an  insignificant  fraction  of  that  asitcmbly ; 
that  the  Council  was  largely  composed  of  new-school,  m  well  as 
old-school  men,  and  Ibat  all — Taylorites  included — voted  for  the 
Declaration  of  Faith  ;  nay,  that  Dr.  Taylor  himself  professed  his 
approval  of  the  Westminster  Confession  with  the  same  q^imlifiea- 
tion.  Failing  thus  to  get  support  for  their  insinuations  of  hetero- 
doxy—the  old  substitute  for  argument — from  the  Evangelical 
creeds,  the  Editors  of  the  "  Princeton  Review  "  must  rest  satisfied 
nith  the  remaining  authority  to  which  they  appeal,  the  ^orth 
Western  Christian  Advocate  / 

The  "  animus  "  of  the  "  Princeton  Review  "  in  this  discussion  is 
plain  Its  Conductors  have  been  anxious  to  prevent  the  reunion 
of  '.he  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  unless  they  could 
put  in  the  contract  a  condemnation  of  new-school  theology. 
Hence  they  have  raised  the  cry  of  "  Taylorism,"  painted  this 
type  of  theology  in  the  blackest  colors,  and  striven  thus  to  rally  a 
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party  of  proscription  and  intolerance.  Thoy  speak  of  New  Eng- 
land. Tbe  attempt  to  proscribe  men  for  sympathising  with  Dr. 
Taylor's  theology  is  almost  a.s  obsolete  in  New  England  as  the 
custom  of  hanging  witcheR.  Among  Presbyterians  in  the  North- 
ern States,  there  are  numerons  ministers  who  hold  the  oew-ichocd 
theology,  and  not  a  few  who  differ  little  from  Dr.  Taylor.  The 
"Princeton  Review"  must  reconcile  itself  to  this  stubborn  fact. 
Could  a  declaration,  adverse  to  the  new  school  theology,  be  ex- 
torted from  an  Assembly  of  the  New  School  Chnrcb — which  we 
believe  to  be  impossible — this  fact  nonld  not  be  changed.  The 
Conductors  of  that  Review  mistake  the  temper  of  Christian  men 
of  the  present  day  ;  they  mistake,  we  believe,  the  temper  of  the 
major  part  of  their  own  denominatioD,  who  will  not  be  chained  \A 
their  intolerant  policy.  A  few,  perhaps,  are  left  who  accord  with 
Dr.  Baird  in  pronouncing  heterodox  Baxter,  Howe,and  Edwards. 
More  adhere  still  to  the  somewhat  less  extravagant  illiberality 
of  Princeton.  But  this  narrow,  sectarian  spirit,  which  starts  with 
the  as»iumption  that  the  Church  is  a  theological  society,  lameltiDg 
away.  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  agunst  it.  The  sympa- 
thies of  the  body  of  Christian  men  of  all  denominations  are  more 
just,  charitable,  catholic  These  pharisaical  fulminationa  against 
the  New  England  theologians  are  heard  almost  everywhere  with 
unroncem  or  disgust.  The  seventeenth  century  and  its  cectri- 
fngat,  divisive  spirit  is  gone;  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its 
longing  for  union  upon  the  one  Foundation  which  Conncils  and 
Schools  have  not  laid,  is  here.  Is  it  not  high  time  for  Kip  Van 
Winkle  to  awake  ? 

The  W  ritingb  op  President  McCosh.* — ^The  writings  of  Dr. 
McCosh  have  been  well  known  and  highly  valned  in  this  country; 
and  the  appearance  of  them  in  a  handsome,  aniform  edition  appro- 
priately attends  his  accession  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. They  are  characterized  by  a  manly  vigor  and  eameBlness, 
sound  cnmmon-Hcnse,  and  by  that  degree  of  philosophical  merii 
which  entitles  them  to  the  attention  and  respect  of  thinking  men. 
In  his  successive  publications,  Dr.  McCosh  has  evinced  a  growing 
power.  The  "Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  which  we  consider  hit 
ablest  production,  is  much  superior  to  the  work  on  the  "  Divine 
Government,"  in  respect  to  clearness  and  maturity  of  views  and 
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condeDEation  of  statement.  In  the  treatise  od  "  Intuitiona,"  he 
writes  more  distinctly  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  and  less 
from  the  stand-point  of  theology.  The  Schoolmen,  after  Ancelm, 
regarded  philosophy  as  the  anciUa — the  handnimd — of  theology. 
The  hnBinesa  of  the  philosopher  was  to  vindicate  the  accepted 
creed,  and  in  thus  serving  Faith  he  dinoharged  his  highest  office. 
Theology  differs  fioni  philosophy  in  taking  its  start  fiom  a  basis 
of  historical  facts,  the  facts  of  Gospel  history,  and  from  a  Revela- 
tion possessing  an  authoritative  character.  Philosophy  hax  no 
«Dch  data,  furnished  from  without,  with  which  to  begin ;  but 
must  proceed  on  the  facts  fnmished  by  conBciouHDeKi>, — taking 
nothing  for  granted  which  is  destitute  of  this  inward  veriGoaiion. 
Every  intelligent  Christian,  to  be  sure,  holds  that  his  faith  is  cod- 
siftent  and  harmonious  with  reason  and  philosophy;  but  when  h« 
takes  the  chair  of  the  philosopher,  he  must  guard  against  as- 
Bnming  in  this  department  the  beliefs  which  he  brings  from  an- 
other qaarter.  In  other  words,  in  philosophical  investigation,  he 
mnst  follow  the  philosophical  path  with  rigor  and  fairness,  let  it 
lead  him  whithersoever  it  will.  He  must  be  faithful  to  the  methods 
and  laws  of  rational  inquiry,  and  not  appear  to  be  laboring  to  sup- 
port a  preconceived  system  of  belief,  however  justified,  on  its  own 
grounds,  that  system  may  be.  Dr.  McCosh  is  always  an  open, 
candid  reasoner ;  and  yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  his  later  produclions 
are  marked  by  a  higher  measure  of  philosophical  freedom,  and  less 
of  the  theologian's  conBeiounuess  of  a  responsibility  for  making 
good  the  principles  of  the  Christian  system.  This  is  due,  indeed, 
partly,  bat  not  wholly,  to  the  somewhat  different  nature  of  hU 
themes. 

The  "  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  and  its  companion,  the  "  De- 
fense of  Fundamental  Truth,"  his  controversial  work  against  Mill, 
present  a  full  view  of  Dr.  McCosh's  philosophical  opiflions.  He 
is  a  sturdy  opponent  of  Sensationalism,  as  it  appears  in  Comte, 
Mill,  Spencer,  and  other  modern  representatives  of  this  si-hool,  and 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  spiritual  philosophy  which  affirms  that 
the  mind  is  endowed  with  a  stock  of  intuitive  or  a  priori  princi- 
ples not  imported  into  it  from  the  world  without.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  an  equally  determined  opponent  of  the  Kantian  doctrine 
in  all  its  modibcations,  which  gives  to  these  principles  only  a  sub- 
jective validity,  Thus  he  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  Hamilton's 
theory  of  nescience  and  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  holds  that 
the  antinomies  are  resolvable,  and  that  we  have  a  real,  though  it 
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bean  inadequate,  knowledgeof  the  Infinite  and  Abfloliite.  The  ac- 
count which  Dr.  MoCosh  gives  of  the  natnre  and  origin  of  the  in- 
tuitive convictions  of  the  mind  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  He  shows 
that  they  are  not  innate  images,  or  innate  abstract  notions;  that 
they  are  not  immediately  before  oonsciousness  as  laws  or  principles ; 
but  that  they  rise  on  the  contemplation  of  objects,  are  primarily 
directed  to  individaal  things,  and  acquire  their  form,  as  general 
principles  or  axioms,  by  the  operation  of  the  facnlty  of  abstraction 
and  generalization.  This  ia  the  true  view  of  the  subject.  We  are 
surprised  that  Dr.  McCosb,  in  his  notice  of  Professor  Porter's  re- 
oent  work  {Independent,  Jan.  14),  should  attribute  to  the  latter  an 
opposite  opinion,— the  opinion,  namely,  that  intuition  is  "a  sepa- 
rate  faculty,  like  the  preseotative.  the  representative, and  the  com- 
parative powers."  Dr.  McUoah  has  been  misled  by  inadvertently 
inferring  from  the  division  of  ProfesBor  Porter's  treatise  into  four 
parts,  the  first  three  of  which  relate  to  as  many  faculties,  that  he 
holds  to  a  distinct  faculty  of  intuition.  Bat  this  view  Proiessor 
Porter  dif)card-<.  He  makes  (p.  77)  the  leading  faculties  of  the  in- 
tellect to  be  three,  the  presentative,  the  representative,  and  the 
generalizing  facnlty.  He  says  {p.  97)  that  the  intuitions  most  be 
"  generalized  from  all  our  intellectual  activities,"  being  involved 
in  them.  "  We  proceed,"  he  says,  (p.  498),  "  to  examine  the 
power  of  knowledge,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  il 
can  perform  or  produce,  bnt  what  its  processes  involve  and  as- 
sume." And,  on  the  next  page,  he  speaks  of  the  reference  of  these 
intuitions  to  a  separate  faculty,  or  faculties,  by  certain  authors, 
whom,  however,  he  does  not,  in  this  particular,  follow.  Dr. 
McCosh  makes  the  first  criterion  of  intrinsic  truth  to  be  self-evi- 
dence, and  necessity  to  be  a  "  secondary  mark  "  of  the  same  species 
of  truth.  Hesaye:  "I  am  not  inclined  to  fix  on  this  [necessity] 
as  the  onginal  or  essential  characteristic.  I  shrink  from  main- 
taiuing  that  a  proposition  is  true  because  we  must  believe  it." 
"  I  would  not  ground  the  evidence  on  the  necessity  of  belief  bat 
I  would  ascribe  the  irresistible  natureof  the  conviction  to  the  self- 
evidence."  The  question  which  the  Author  is  considering  is. 
How  are  we  to  distinguish  an  intuitive  or  primitive  conviction 
from  other  propositions?  It  appears  to  us  that  "self-evidence" 
and  "  necessity  of  believing  "  are  here  indistinguishable.  In  one 
sense,  a  proposition  is  not  true,  "because  we  must  believe  it:"  U 
is  not  made  true  by  our  belief,  but  is  true  independently  of  that, 
or  of  our  existence  even.     In  another  sense,  however,  a  propo»- 
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lion  is  trne — that  is,  is  known  to  be  trae — because  we  must  be- 
lieve iL  There  is  no  alterior,  no  higher,  evidence  than  this  DeceB* 
sity  of  belief.  The  whole  fabric  of  our  knowledge  is  founded  on 
it.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  looking  for  any  test  of  an  in- 
tuitive conviction  beyond  this  necessity,  together  with  the  nniver- 
sality  wliich  is  inseparable  from  it. 

We  have  looked  through  Dr.  McCosh's  volumes  with  much  io- 
terest,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  views  respecting  the  Will  and  iSin. 
Ue  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  will  and  sensibility.  Will 
and  emotions  are  not  to  be  confounded.  In  insisting  on  this  dis- 
Unction,  Dr.  McCosb  shows  his  wisdom  and  independence.  It 
would  be  well  if  theologians  generally  would  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  this  discriminatioD.  Dr.  McCosb  is  also  correct  in  refusing 
to  limit  the  action  of  the  will  and  the  sphere  of  responsibility  to 
executive  volitions.  This  is  a  superficial  notion,  which  no  respect- 
able thinkers  of  the  present  day  wonld  sanction.  The  will  is  ac- 
tive and  the  man  is  responsible,  he  aflirms,  for  preferences  which 
are  not  carried  out  in  overt  action.  We  do  not  think  him,  bow- 
ever,  equally  happy  or  entirely  consistent  in  his  use  of  terms  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  He  frequently  says  that  wish  and  de- 
sire belong  to  the  optative  faculty,  and  for  them  we  are  responsi- 
ble. That  we  are  often  responsible  for  states  of  mind  which  are 
popularly  termed  wish  and  desire,  is  very  true ;  but  do  all  wishes 
sod  desires  come  under  this  category?  Must  there  not  be  a  dis* 
IJDCtion  between  such  as  are  voluntary,  and  such  as  are  involun- 
tary ?  Tbis,  we  think,  is  undeniable.  Accordingly,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Dr.  McCosh  making  this  distinction.  Thus  he 
remarks,  (Dicint  Oovtmmtnt,  p.  3 1 0),  "  to  prefer  pleasure  to  pain, 
honor  to  disgrace,  society  to  solitude;  in  such  acts  as  these, 
whether  they  exist  in  the  shape  of  wish,  desire,  or  volition,  there 
is  nothing  morally  approvable,  or  the  opposite.  The  morality  in 
the  will  begins  at  the  place  at  which  conscience  interposes."  That 
is,  the  inward  preference  continued  against  the  prohibition  of  con- 
science, becomes  sinful.  He  allows  (p.  270)  that  there  may  be 
a  "collision  of  desires."  He  expressly  allows  (p.  311)  tliat  wish 
and  desire  are  not  sinfnl,  when  we  are  restrained  from  aciunlly 
Becking  an  object  by  hatred  of  sin,  and  that  "the  concupiscence 
of  evil  is  sinful  whenever  the  will  has  given  its  consent  to  its  rise 
or  continuance"  (p.  812,  note).  This  precise  statement  is  one  with 
which  we  fully  accord.  It  ooonra  in  a  note,  in  which  Dr.  McCosb 
dissents  from  the  opinion  of  Chalmers,  who  confounds  sensibility 
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with  will,  "  Concnpiacence  of  evil "  is  desire ;  and  if,  in  order  for 
it  to  be  sinful,  there  mnat  be  superadded  a  consent  of  the  will, 
then  desire  and  will  must  be  distinguished.  We  are  not  object- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Author  on  this  topic;  we  merely  think 
that  his  terminology  ia  capable  of  being  improved.  Dr.  McCoah 
rejects  Edwards's  defioitioD  of  freedom,  as  the  power  to  do  as  we 
please.  He  holds  to  an  anterior  liberty  in  choosing,  such  as  is 
not  included  in  this  and  similar  definitions.  (Divine  Government, 
p.  27]).  Dr.  McCosli  explicitly  affirms  the  power  of  contrary 
choice,  aa  an  essential  characteristic  of  freedom.  '■The  will  it 
iree.     In  saying  so,  I  mean  to  assert  not  merely  that  it  is  free  to 

act  as  it  pleases I  claim  for  it  an  anterior  and  higher 

power,  a  power  in  the  mind  to  choose,  and  when  it  chooses,  a  am- 
sciousneas  that  it  might  choose  otherwise.  This  truth  ia  revealed 
to  us  by  immediate  consciousness,  and  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by 
any  other  truth  whatever.  It  is  a  first  trnth,  equal  to  the  highest, 
to  no  one  of  which  it  will  ever  yield."  (Intuitions,  &a.,  p.  26B. 
The  italics  are  ours.)  How  is  the  will  determined!  Dr.  McCosb 
holds  that  "antecedent  circumstances  do  act  causally  on  the  will;" 
but  that  here  "  canse  operates  in  a  very  different  way  upon  the 
will  from  that  in  which  it  acts  in  other  departments  of  nature." 
How  cause  thus  operates,  without  inlVinging  in  the  least  on  the 
freedom  of  choice,  is  pronounced  an  insoluble  mystery.  (Ibid.,  pp. 
269,  270.)  These  statemenu  present  the  Author's  view  in  its 
ripest  form.  We  should  observe  that  all  the  statements  on  this 
subject  in  the  work  from  which  these  citations  are  drawn  are  more 
oarefnlly  and  succinctly  made  than  in  "The  Divine  Government." 
Aa  might  be  expected,  Dr.  MoCosh  holds  that  all  sin,  and  all  holi- 
ness, are  voluntary.  They  involve  choice.  "Moral  Good  is  a 
quality  of  certain  actions  proceeding  from  Free  Will."  (Intuiiiont, 
Ac,  p.  256.)  Sin  "  is  not  a  separate  entity,  like  a  plant  or  an  ani- 
mal, but  it  is  a  quality  of  certain  voluntary  acts.  It  always  re- 
sides in  some  mental  affection  or  act  in  which  there  is  the  eier- 
cise  of  free  will.  The  guilt  of  sin  thus  always  lies  with  him  who 
commits  it."  (Ibid.,  pp.  260,  261.)  Numerous  passages,  equally 
definite,  of  the  s»ne  purport,  might  be  extracted  if  we  had  room 
for  them.  It  is  merely  the  necessary  corollary  of  his  coneepiion 
of  the  Will,  and  of  the  sources  and  conditions  of  responsibilitf. 
After  reading  these  and  the  like  propositions,  the  reader  will  be 
curious  to  learn  what  Dr.  McCosb  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
Original  Sin.    It  is  the  theme  of  an  elaborate  note  on  page  S11 
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of  "The  Divine  Govemment.''  The  Author  refers  with  deserved 
praise  to  Mflller'e  treatise,  and  shows  the  influence  of  it  in  his  own 
remarks  and  reanoninga.  He  does  not  profess  to  offer  any  theory 
to  explain  the  oriein  or  divine  permission  of  moral  evil,  "  As  to 
original  sin,"  he  adds,  "  it  should  ever  be  treated  as  a  fact  estab- 
lished,  but  shronded  in  mystery.  Its  existence  can  be  argued  very 
immediately  from  moral  experience.  All  inquiries  into  actual  sin 
conduct  us  to  an  original  ein.  The  circumstance  that  all  persons 
un  as  soon  as  they  b^n  to  act  for  themselves  is  a  clear  proof  of 
the  ezisteoce  of  a  sinful  nature.  Man's  state  of  nature  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  one  who  had  produced  a  nnful  state  of  will 
by  previous  sinful  acts.  This  prepares  us  to  believe,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Word  of  Qod,  in  a  relation  of  our  sinful  nature  to 
the  common  father  of  the  race^whioh  farther  fact,  however,  is  not 
fitted  to  remove  the  mystery.  All  inquiries  conduct  ua,  too,  to  a 
slavery  of  the  will — a  fact  which  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  its 
essential  freedom."  The  moderation  and  sagacious  caution  of  the 
Author  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  these  lines,  and  throughout  the 
extended  note  from  which  they  are  taken.  He  holds  to  a  boAd' 
sge  of  the  will  to  evil  from  the  commencement  of  onr  personal 
life;  but  he  declines  to  commit  himself  to  any  specific  theory  as  to 
the  way  in  which  it  originates.  Were  all  theologians  of  "  the  Old 
Light  School "  as  circumspect  and  judicious  and  reserved  in  their 
deliverances  on  this  difScult  subject,  there  would  be  fer  less  con- 
troversy, and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  encounter  fewer 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  its  success. 

Dr.  McCosh  adopts  a  governmental  theory  of  the  Atonement. 
He  considers  it  a  "provision  for  vindicating  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, dishonored  by  the  rebellion  of  the  creature,  and  this  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  God."  (Divine  Govemment,  p. 
474.)  "  We  must  believe  that  God  hates  sin,  and  that  as  upholder 
of  the  law  and  Governor  of  the  world,  he  ought  to  punish  trans- 
gression." Sin  is  intrinsically  evil  and  ill-deserving ;  but  Christ 
has  so  glorified  God  on  earth,  in  the  presence  of  angels  and  men, 
that  sin  may  be  justly  wid  safely  forgiven.  There  are  various 
forms  of  the  governmental  theory.  The  one  adopted  by  Dr. 
McCosli  difiers  from  the  Grotian  hypothesis,  in  that  the  latter 
looks  merely  to  the  public  safety,  with  reference  to  the  prevention 
of  future  transgression ;  while  the  former  takes  in  the  divine 
character,  as  requiring  satisfaction  or  a  public  testimonial  of  honor, 
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through  the  obedience  and  suffering  of  the  incarnate  snbatitiite 
for  Hinnere. 

In  addition  to  the  four  volumes,  which  oompme  the  principii 
work)*  of  Dr.  McCoeh,  the  MeeBre.  Carter  have  published,  in  a 
pamphlet,  three  of  his  "  Philoeophical  Papers," — an  "Examination 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Logic,"  a  "  Reply  to  Mill's  Third  Edition," 
and  an  Article  on  the  "  Present  Slate  of  Moral  Philosophy  u 
Great  Britain."  His  timely  and  vigorous  little  work  on  the 
"  Natural  and  Supernatural,"  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago,  is 
not  included  in  the  present  edition  of  his  writings.  The  produc- 
tioDN  of  Dr.  MoCosb,  in  particular  the  "Divine  Governnieut"  and  - 
the  "  IntuitioDS  of  the  Mind,"  have  been  widely  read  in  New  Kng- 
land,  and  have  been  highly  appreciated.  His  philoBOphical  doc- 
trines, as  well  as  his  recently  expressed  sentiments  upon  univer- 
sity education,  are  consonant  with  the  beat  thought  of  New  Eng- 
land. We  trust  that  these  able  works — works  pervaded  through- 
out with  an  elevated  Christian  feeling — may  have  a  still  wider 
circulation  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  just  been  issued.  The 
themes  to  which  they  relate  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
the  character  of  the  discussions  is  worthy  of  the  themes. 

The  Amebicam  EnmoN  of  Smith's  "  DicrroNABT  of  the 
Bible  : "  Fbofebsob  Hadlkt's  Abtiole  on  the  Lakouage  op 
THE  New  Testauent.* — Among  the  original  articles  contributed 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  Bible  Dictionary  is  one  (in  Part  XV',) 
by  Professor  Hadley.of  Tale  College,  on  the  language  of  the  Nev 
Testament.  The  well  known  learning  and  ability  of  the  Aatbur, 
as  well  as  the  interest  that  belongs  to  the  theme,  will  render  the 
following  summary  of  the  contents  of  Professor  Hadley's  discus- 
sion acceptable  to  our  readers : 

The  subject  of  this  Article  is  the  much  debated  qnestioa, 
"What  language  was  current  in  Palestine  dnring  the  first ceo- 
tury,  and  was  used  in  the  discourses  and  conversatioDS  re|>orted 
in  the  New  Testament?"  It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Hebrew 
of  Moses,  David,  and  Isaiah  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  popular  lan- 
guage. The  Hebrew  mentioned  in  several  New  Testament  p» 
sngcs  as  a  spoken  idiom,  is  shown  by  the  specimens  there  given  of 

*  Amtriean  SditioB  of  Dr.  William  Sniil/i't  Ditlimarg  of  th4  BUle.  Keiind 
tind  Edited  bj  Proreuor  H.  B.  Hioiktt,  D.  D.,  with  the  cooperAtioi  of  Etu 
Abbot,  A.  W.,  A.  A.  S.,  AM<Bt«Dl  LibnriBD  of  Harvard  Univarallj.    KsoTorl:  i 
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ittohavebeeo  thu  JetriBh-Aramaio  or  Chaldee.  It  was  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  bat  by  a  gradual  pro- 
oeas  extentling  over  several  geoerationB,  that  this  dialect  sup- 
planted the  old  Hebrev.  That  it  was  in  constant  and  familiar 
a»e  among  the  Palestine  Jews  of  the  first  centnry,  is  proved  by  a 
variety  of  evidence : — by  the  statements  of  the  hitttorian  Josepbus ; 
— by  the  early  exiHt«nce  in  that  country  of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic) 
gospel  of  Matthew ; — perhaps  by  the  earliest  Targams,  or  Chaldee 
translations  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptares,  though  these  may 
have  been  designed  rather  for  the  Jews  of  Upper  Asia ; — but,  most 
unequivocally,  by  testimonies  found  in  the  Kew  Testameat  itself 
Thns.  the  Apostle  Pant  used  it  in  addressing  the  multitude  at 
Jerusalem,  who  had  evidently  expected  to  hear  him  in  Greek,  and 
were  gratified  by  his  preference  of  their  native  idiom.  Our  Lord 
is  expressly  staled  to  have  used  it  in  a  number  of  instances.  Why 
the«>e  alone  should  be  specified,  when  (as  is  probable)  he  used  it 
habitually,  is  a  question  which  admits  only  of  conjectural  answers. 
In  one  instance  ("maiden,  arise"),  where  Mark  repreaenls  him  as 
speaking  Aramaic,  Luke  merely  gives  the  Greek  sense  of  his  words, 
showing  that  in  other  cases  we  cannot  safely  hold  him  to  have 
spoken  Greek  because  he  is  not  said  to  have  spoken  Aramaic 

The  Greek  was  introduced  into  Palestine,  as  welt  as  other  coun- 
tries about  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  by  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander. For  a  long  time  the  land  was  subject  to  the  Macedonian 
princes  of  Egypt  and  Spain,  with  whom  Greek  was  the  language 
of  court  and  government,  used  in  public  documents,  in  taws  and 
proclamations,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice,  at  least  in  the 
higher  tribunals.  It  was  the  language  of  numeronn  colonial  cities 
planted  in  all  countries  under  Macedonian  sway.  It  soon  became 
the  common  language  of  commercial  intercourse  between  these 
countries.  In  PalestiDe  there  were  Hellenizing  influences  of  a 
special  character.  The  Seleucid  rulers  of  Syria  made  stienuous 
efforts  to  force  Greek  culture  and  religion  on  the  subject  Jews. 
The  national  reaction  under  the  Maccabees,  brought  alwnt  by  these 
efforts,  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  Romans,  when  they  became 
masters  of  the  country,  were  themselves  already  Hell  en  ized  to  a 
great  extent:  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Roman  administration 
of  state  and  jastioo  in  Palestine  was  conducted  in  Greek,  not 
Latin.  Of  Caesarea,  the  second  city  in  the  land,  and  of  many 
other  cities,  particularly  in  the  north  and  northeast,  we  know  that 
they  were  wholly  or  partly  occupied  by  Greeks.  The  Jews  who 
VOL.  xxvm.  27 
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migrated  in  large  Dumbere  into  other  lands,  acquired  the  Greek, 
while  ihey  generally  forgot  their  native  idiom.  Hence  the  first 
Bible-rereion — that  of  the  LXX.,  made  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt^ 
was  made  in  Greek,  not  Aramwc.  Theae  Jews,  returning  to 
Palestine  at  the  national  festivals,  and  on  other  occasions,  would 
do  much  to  extend  the  use  of  Greek  in  their  own  land.  The  Hel- 
lenists, twice  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  were  probably  such  returned 
Jews,  who  were  distinguished  not  as  speaking  Greek  (for  most 
others  could  do  so),  bat  as  speaking  only  Greek,  having  lost  the 
knowledge  of  Aramaic.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  was  extensively  used  in  Palestine.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  made  in 
the  New  are  generally  given  in  the  language  of  the  Septnt^inL  It 
is  probable  that  this  version  was  commonly  read  in  the  worship  of 
the  synagogue,  with  such  renderings  or  explanations  as  might  be 
required  in  Aram^c,  and  was  thus  made  ^miliar  to  the  ear  and 
mind  of  the  people.  Even  Joseph  us,  though  a  man  of  learning, 
makes  more  use  of  the  Scptuagint  in  his  works  than  of  the  original 
Hebrew.  * 

The  extent  to  which  Greek  had  become  current  in  Palestine, 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  multitude  in  Jerusalem,  whom 
Paul  addressed  in  Aramaic,  had  hushed  themselves  to  hear  him 
address  them  in  Greek.  It  is  apparent,  no  less,  from  the  style  of 
the  New  Testament  writers,  most  of  them  men  of  little  learning, 
who  yet  use  the  Greek  with  a  facility,  power,  and  copiousness  of 
expression,  aa  if  accustomed  to  use  it  from  early  years.  Their 
Greek  had,  indeed,  oome  down  to  them  Irom  persouB  who  learned 
it  in  mature  life,  and  therefore  with  a  coloring  of  Aramaic,  which 
the  continued  use  of  the  Septuagint,  with  its  Hebraizing  idiom, 
had  a  tendency  to  perpetuate. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  Palestine  Jews  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment period  were  to  a  great  extent  Bilingual,  having  the  Aramaic 
for  their  popular  idiom,  but  familiar  also  from  childhood  with  the 
Greek.  Among  other  cases  of  this  kind,  a  striking  one  is  pre- 
sented by  the  modern  Nestorians,  who  have  for  their  vernacular 
tongue  a  dialeot  of  the  Syriac,  but  are  alt  able  to  speak  fluently 
the  languages  of  the  Turks  or  Eoords  among  whom  they  live. 

Which  language,  Greek  or  Aramaic,  the  speakers  of  the  New 
Testament  used  in  particular  instances,  is  not  generally  stated.  It 
may  often  be  conjectured  with  more  or  less  probability.  We  can- 
not safely  assume,  with  a  recent  writer,  that  in  every  discourse 
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which  contains  an  Old  Testament  passage  oited  in  the  words  of 
the  Septaagint,  Greek  must  have  been  the  original  langnage.  But 
we  maj  presnme  that  addres^ea  made  to  Roman  magistrates  or 
other  non-Jewieb  auditors,  or  to  Jewish  audiences  outside  of 
Palestine,  were  made  in  Greek.  And,  on  the  other  band,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  tbe  familiar  ntterances  of  our  Lord  to  his 
disciplee  and  friends  were  spoken  in  Aramaic  It  does  not  appear 
from  tbe  New  Testament  history  that  either  our  Lord  or  bis  apos- 
tles, in  their  pnblic  teachings,  made  use  of  any  other  languages  than 

These  are  tbe  leading  points  of  tbe  Article,  which  concludes  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 

The  A»tb-Nicknb  Fathbbs:  Thk  WBiriBes  or  Obiohn.* — 
Tht  publishers  of  tbe  new  translations  of  tbe  patristic  literature  of 
the  first  three  centuries  include  in  their  late  issnes  Irenaeus,  Uip- 
polytDs,  the  first  volume  of  Cyprian,  and  one  volume  of  Origeo. 
The  prospectus  did  not  promise  a  complete  translation  of  Origen's 
writing,  but  we  trust  that  the  patronage  extended  to  the  seri«i 
will  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  publishers  to  make  it  comprise 
everything  prior  to  tbe  Council  of  Nicsa.  The  present  volume 
of  Origan  includes  tbe  treatise  "  De  Principiis,"  and  Book  I.  of  the 
work  gainst  Celsns.  Tbe  former,  the  first  system  of  divinity 
which  was  produced  in  the  Church,  exists  only  in  tbe  Latin  ver- 
sioa  of  Rufions,  and  theTalne  of  it  tons  is  very  mnch  lessened  by 
the  liberties  whiob  that  translator  took  with  the  original.  Tbe 
title  signifies  tbe  beginnings  or  foundation — not  of  doctrine — but 
t^thinga.  Tbe  Trinity  is  a  leading  topic,  ainoe  the  aim  is  to  nn- 
fold  tbe  metaphysics  wbicb  Christianity  reveals.  Hie  work  against 
Celsns  is  the  ablest  of  all  tbe  apologetic  treatises  whiob  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  exhibits  the  mature  views  of  its  author,  for  it  was 
writt^i  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life.  It  ofiers  an  instructive  pic- 
tare  of  the  controversy  that  was  going  on  between  the  asaailanta 
of  Christianity  and  its  friends,  with  a  £ur  view  of  the  argnments 
on  both  sides.  Tbe  references  to  Celsus  are  eo  numerous  that  we 
can  form  a  good  idea  of  tbe  character  and  contents  of  his  work.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commentaries  of  Origen — at  least  those 
on  Matthew  and  John— may  be  added  to  tbe  treatises,  of  which 

*  T)u  A»ia-ifUm*  Ohrittian  Lihrarg:  TnnBlatlona  of  Iha  Vriting*  of  the 
'■then,  down  to  A.  D.  aas.  Edinburgb :  T.  *  T.  CUrk.  1H9.  New  York  r 
Chtrlee  Bsriboer  t  Co.,  SM  Brosdv^y. 
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we  hav«  here  the  first  inetallmeDt.  These  eziot  in  the  Greek, 
and  hence  we  are  not  left  in  donbt  as  to  whether  we  have  the 
thoaghtB  of  Origen,  or  the  thoaghta  deemed  advisable  to  sabetiiute 
for  theio. 

Thatbb'b  Retised  Teanblation  ofWinsb'b  New  Tbstambkt 
Grammar.* — This  admirably  printed  voiame  is  the  fulfillment  of 
a  promise  which  was  given  to  the  public  three  years  ago.  It  vaa 
then  anoonnoed  that  Profexnor  Tbayer,  who  had  recently  entered 
upon  hie  datiea  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andorer,  waa 
about  XjO  prepare  a  revised  translation  of  Winer's  Grammar.  So 
much  time  had  elapsed  without  the  appearance  of  the  work,  that 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  matter,  and  yet  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  facte  of  the  oaae,  were  beginniog,  at  length,  to  fear 
that  the  undertaking  had  been  abandoned.  But,  early  in  the 
present  year,  these  apprehensioDS  were  set  aside  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book,  and  an  explanation  of  the  long  delay  was  given, 
which  will  prove  very  satislsctory  to  all  who  have  desired  itB 
appearance.  The  translator's  preface  informs  ns  that  after  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  had  been  finished,  and  three 
hundred  pages  or  more  had  been  stereotyped,  the  plans  which  bad 
been  formed  were  largely  modified  by  the  pnblication  of  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  Grammar  in  Germany.  With  a  determina- 
tion to  make  the  work  as  valuable  as  possible,  the  translator  re- 
solved to  revise  the  whole  in  connection  with  this  latest  edition. 
He  accordingly  retraced  his  steps  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
prepared  his  traaslation  in  eoiiformity  with  his  modified  plan. 
The  result  is,  that  we  have  before  ns,  in  our  own  langii^e,  "  a  re- 
production of  the  original  work,"  in  its  most  perfect  form,  and 
with  its  author's  latest  additions  and  improvements.  The  wisdom, 
as  well  as  the  appreciation  of  the  interests  of  students  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  Professor  Thayer  has  displayed  in  adopting  this 
course  at  the  cost  of  long  delay  and  largely  increased  labor, 
entitle  him  to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  public. 

The  present  work,   as  the  translator  informs  his  reader*,  i^ 

*  A  Oratnmar  of  Ih*  Worn  of  t\t  Ifeie  Teilanunt ;  Prepared  an  a  Solid  Bui^ 
for  the  laterpreUtion  of  tbe  dew  Teetament  Bj  Dr.  Obobok  Behuiict  Wdh. 
SeT«nth  Edition,  Eolargad  and  ImproTed.  By  Dr.  Oortuas  LoumiKK,  Pro- 
fM«or  of  Theology  at  the  UnlTeralty  of  Ofittiogen.  ReviMd  Tisnatatioo.  B; 
Prof.  J.  Hiaar  THana,  of  A ndorer Theological  Senioary.  Aodovcr:  VitR* 
F.  Draper.     18119.     S*o.     pp.  718. 
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fouDded  upon  and  is  substantially  a  revision  of  the  translation  by 
ProfesBOr  Edward  Masson,  wbich  appoAred  abont  ten  years  ago. 
ThiH  translation  vas  made  from  the  sixth  editJoo  of  the  original. 
It  vas  more  valuable,  on  this  account,  than  the  translations  of 
previous  editions  at  an  earlier  date,  but,  aa  is  well  known,  it  was 
so  marred  by  mistalceB  as  to  make  it  an  unsatis&ctory  work.  A 
thorotigh  and  careful  comparison  of  it  with  the  German  work  and 
the  preparation  of  a  new  Amerioan  tranHlation  were  much  to  be 
desired.  The  labor  necessary  to  this  end,  together  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  more  recent  German  edition  which  was  pubUshed 
some  seven  years  afler  Professor  Masson's  volume  appeared,  la 
what  Professor  Thayer  has  taken  upon  himself.  It  is  just  to  him 
to  say,  that  his  work  has  been  well  performed.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  examine  the  two  volumes,  we  find  that  he  has  avoid- 
ed or  corrected  the  errors  of  Masson's  translation.  We  do  not 
donbt  that  the  old  volume  will  be  entirely  superseded  by  the  new 
one.  • 

The  New  Testament  Grammar  of  Winer  is  too  well  known  and 
too  hi|;hly  esteemed  to  require  any  statement  respecting  it  at  this 
time.  It  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the  great  works  whioh> 
within  the  past  fifty  years,  have  done  so  mnch  to  advance  the  pro- 
gress of  the  stady  of  the  New  Tesument  language.  The  change 
which  baa  so  largely  done  away  with  the  old  and  unreasonable 
ideas  in  regard  to  that  language,  and  which  has  introduced  a 
more  scholarly  method  of  study  and  a  more  sound  and  sensible 
style  of  interpretation,  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  due  to  the 
labors  of  this  celebrated  man.  He  and  his  fellow-laborers  in  the 
snme  or  kindred  departments  have  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of 
reading  into  the  Sacred  Text  what  is  derived  from  mere  preconceiv- 
ed theological  notions,  or  from  erroneous  views  which  are  made 
the  basis  of  all  interpretation.  At  least,  ihey  have  accomplished 
this  result,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  altogether  unxchol- 
arly,  or  those  who  have  such  doctrines  to  defend  as,  with  a  fair  in- 
terpretation, are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  And  the  pro- 
gress of  a  few  more  years  will  see  even  these  persons  diminishing 
in  numbers  and  gradnally  passing  away.  We  are  glad  to  have 
the  works  of  these  scholars  made  accessible  to  American  students 
and  ministers.  We  hope  that,  under  their  influence,  our  ministers 
will  become  more  and  more  learned  men,  in  the  beet  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  they  will  enter  more  and  more  fully  into  a  true  and 
thorough  Biblical  scholarship 
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ProfesBor  Thayer's  translation,  in  addition  to  its  greater  arcn- 
racy  and  more  faithfal  presentation  of  the  original  work,  is  mnde 
very  useful  by  its  more  perfect  index  of  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  which  are  referred  to  in  the  volnme.  In  this  respect, 
the  former  translation,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  incomparably 
inferior.  The  designation  of  the  pages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
German  editions,  in  the  margins  of  the  pages  of  this  volume,  will 
prove  quite  valnable  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  German 
commentaries,  bnt  have  not  the  Grammar  in  German.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  labor  will,  frequently,  be  saved  for  the  student 
by  this  happy  expedient  of  the  translator.  There  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  few  opportunities  for  a  person  to  make  himself  promi- 
nent, who  simply  tries  to  present  in  his  own  native  language  the 
thonghts  and  ideas  of  a  foreign  author.  Professor  Thayer  has  been 
oaiefui  to  avoid  even  these  opportunities,  and  to  hide  himself  m 
much  as  possible  behind  the  work  which  he  has  done.  But  we 
believe  that  he  may  take  the  full  satisfaction  of  having  rendered  a 
good  service  to  those  engaged  in  the  studies  belonging  to  his  own 
department,  and  we  feel  sure  that  his  efforts  will  be  appreciated  by 
many  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

Ewer's  Seruo:(s  onthb  Failurk  of  PEOTKSTANTisif.*— The 
Sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are  a  series  of  discourses  which 
the  author  preached,  a  few  months  since,  before  the  congregation 
worshiping  in  his  own  church.  They  have  attracted  a  larger 
share  of  the  public  attention  than  they  deserve,  if  they  are  to  be 
judged  either  by  their  merits  as  sermons  or  by  the  importance  of 
the  things  which  they  say.  As  literary  performances  they  com- 
pare favorably  with  many  of  the  discourses  of  the  author's  com- 
peers in  the  Anglican  Catholic  Chnrch,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it. 
But  they  are,  cert^nly,  not  very  remarkable  specimens  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  As  for  the  statements  which  they  make,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  present  and  the  ftilure  which  they  give,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  they  are  particularly  alarming  to  anybody  among 
'the  sects."  Bnt  they  assert  that  Protestantism  has  proved  * 
failure ;  and,  for  this  reason,  a  considerable  number  of  persont^  "f 
more  or  less  prominence  have  felt  called  upon  to  reply  to  tlieni. 
This  is  a  thing  naturally  to  be  expected.     A  person  who  should 

•  Strmont  on  Ou  FMurt  of  ProUlmlim,  and  m  Catfuilieity.  By  ttl*  R<t. 
FKBDtHUfti  C  EwiB,  S.  T.  D.,  B^otor  of  Chritt  Church,  New  York.  Nf>w  Tgrk: 
D.  AppletoD  A  Co.    ISSV.    ]2ino.  pp.  168. 
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Inhe  an  opportnnit}'  afforded  him  to  deliver  a  coarse  of  lectures  on 
American  liberty,  and  shonld  dko  it  for  the  purpose  of  Ethowing 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
complete  failure,  would,  doubt)e«N,  suddenly  find  his  name  in  the 
public  paperfl,  and  would  call  forth  lectures  and  argumentations 
on  the  other  side.  But  the  great  maaa  of  thinking  men  would  not 
be  very  innoh  disturbed  by  his  ansertions,  or  frightened  by  his 
solemn  warnings.  And  as  for  the  great  Declaration,  we  have 
confidence  that  it  would  survive  his  lectures  without  any  percep- 
tible diminution  of  its  vigor  and  life.  In  the  oontroverfty  between 
Proteetantism  and  Dr.  Ewer,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  re- 
snit  should  prove  to  be  somewhat  similar,  and  if  the  foilure  were 
to  be  with  the  Reverend  gentleman  rather  than  with  what  he 
considers  a  great  heresy. 

The  author  makes  two  points  against  Proteetantism,  as  show- 
ing that  it  has  evidently  and  disastrously  failed.  The  first  is,  that 
it  has  failed  to  reach  the  masses ;  the  second,  that  it  has  failed  to 
preserve  Christianity  on  earth,  or  has  tended  toward  infidelity. 
The  first  evil — that  in  reBpect  to  reaching  the  masses — is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  pew-system  and  the  absence  of  "  sisterhoods,"  as  matters 
connected  with  the  practical  arrangements  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  want  of  attractiveness  for  several  classes  of  men,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, those  who  desire  a  positive  faith,  and  the  want  of  provision 
for  the  squalid  and  meaner  portions  of  the  population.  The  second 
is  seen  in  the  dreadful  condition  of  those  countries,  such  as  6er- 
many  and  New  England,  where  Protestiuitism  has  had  its  largest 
influence.  Od  this  latter  evil  he  is,  if  possible,  more  decisive  than 
on  the  former.  The  descending  scale,  along  which  the  adherents 
of  "the  sects"  pass,  with  fearful  rapidity,  is  presented  with  a  kind 
of  prophetic  fervor.  The  worthy  grandfather  of  a  family  in  New 
England,  or  any  other  Protestant  region,  lived  his  simple  life  ae  a 
Calvinistic  Presbyterian  (so  Dr.  Ewer  represents  the  matter),  but, 
unfortunately,  with  his  Presbyterianism  he  had  a  tendency  toward 
private  judgment  and  discussion.  The  terrible  result  of  such  a 
tendency  in  the  good  and  godly  man  did  not  wa' 
evil  influence  began  to  work.  The  father  of  the  family — alas| 
that  the  degeneracy  in  so  great  in  a  single  generation — becomes  a 
Congregationalist.  And  he  discuHses  and  "  privately  judges"  more 
than  his  father  did.  No  wonder  that  the  evil  develops  more 
rapidly  as  it  passes  on  to  his  son,  who  becomes  a  Unitarian,  and 
to  his  grandson,  who  ends  the  history  la  Parkerism  and  infidelity, 
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All  this  is  as  natural  as  it  is  appalling.  It  is  eeeu  everywhere 
There  Protestant  ism  has  fonnd  a  home,  and  it  is  seen  becaune 
FroteetaDtisro  has  do  real  ground  to  stand  upon,  au4<  therefore, 
mnst  gradually  disappear.  The  proof  of  this  downward  tendency 
is  p:iven  in  the  presentation  of  the  horrible  condition  of  iofidelity 
in  New  England,  where  the  author  seems  to  think  that  vital  god> 
liness  is  rapidly  passing  away.  In  those  districts  where  revivals 
have  been  most  frequent,  be  thinks  the  evil  is  worse  than  in  other 
places.  Such  districts  are  spiritually  burned  over,  as  it  were,  and 
are  "nigh  unto  cursing."  Even  Tale  College— in  regard  to  which 
he  remarks,  that  he  believes  it  to  have  been  founded  on  account 
of  the  Unitarianism  of  Harvard — displays  in  its  history  the  work- 
ing of  the  same  great  law  of  decay.  President  Clap  "publicly  ac- 
knowledged not  only  the  WeBtminster  Catechism  and  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  Saybrook  Platform,  but  also  the  Apostles',  Nicene, 
and  Athanasian  Creeds  as  agreeing  with  the  word  of  God." 
President  Stiles  would  not  assent  to  anything  but  the  Saybrook 
PIntform.  This  last  mentioned  test  of  faith  "  was  abrogated  in 
1822,"  and  thus  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  College  "which  began 
with  full,  definite,  established  formulas  of  Faith  has  ended,  in  this 
respect,  in  nothing."  These  are  but  illustrations,  of  course,  drawn 
from  the  immediaie  neighborhood  of  the  author's  residence,  but 
they  are  illustrations  of  a  universal  fact.  New  England  seems  to 
be  a  favorite  place  for  alt  persons  to  refer  to,  who  wish  to  depict 
the  evils  resulting  from  free  thought.  And  we  are  not  surprised 
that  it  is  so,  for  we  have  had  freedom  of  thonght  in  its  largest  ex- 
tent here,  and,  of  course,  have  had  its  accompanying  dangerous 
tendencies.  But  when  a  worthy  Episcopal  minister  of  the  more 
sacerdotal  order,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  begins  to  deplore  in 
public  the  want  of  piety  and  religious  life  in  New  England,  we 
feel  somewhat  as  we  did,  in  former  days,  when  Southern  statesmen 
discoursed  upon  the  wild,  excessive  liberty  of  New  England,  or  as 
we  do  occasionally,  even  now,  when  theologians  of  the  Princeton 
stripe  bewail  the  rationalism  of  new-school  theology.  It  is  > 
mysterions  ordering  of  Providence  that  there  are  always  some  men 
in  the  world  who  want  to  go  back  to  the  dark  ages,  and  who  are 
filled  with  alarm  when  ordinary  human  beings  begin  to  think. 
Bnt  it  is  no  strange  thing,  when  such  men  exist,  that  they  regard 
everything  that  moves  in  the  tine  of  thought  as  a  failure  We  do 
not  know  that  Dr.  Ewer  is  a  man  of  this  order,  bnt  his  recent  ut- 
terances, and  those  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Morgan  Dix — who  thinks 
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Ibat  Martin  Luther,  by  advocfttiQ)E  private  judgment  in  renpei^t  to 
the  Bible,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  errors  and  infidelity  and 
ra(ionalii*m  of  the  present  day,  and  therefore  that  private  judg- 
ment uhould  not  be  tolerated — are  utterances  which  belong  to  mea 
of  this  order.  They  are  ntterances  which  will  be  reechoed,  no 
donht,  in  another  generation  by  men  of  the  same  clasa  who  may 
follow  them,  but  they  will,  probably,  have  little  influence  od  the 
piogretui  of  the  world.  The  Protectant  element,  which  has,  aAer 
so  many  struggles  and  trials,  found  a  firm  place  among  mankind, 
is  a  Ihin^  which  the  race  will  not  be  likely  to  give  up.  Revolutions 
do  not  go  backward,  however  much  lamentation  there  is  over 
their  going  forward.  We  are  not  aware  that  piety  is  much  dimin- 
ished now  beyond  what  it  was  before  Martin  Luther  began  his 
work. 

Dr.  Ewer  has  a  very  admirable  way  of  conducting  his  argument, 
so  far  as  the  interesta  of  his  own  side  are  concerned.  If  any  onti 
attempts  to  answer  what  he  says,  by  showing  that  the  Catholic 
branches  of  the  Churcb  have  foiled  as  badly,  or  even  worse  than 
Protestantism,  Dr.  Ewer  replies  by  saying  that  this  is  not  the 
question.  The  questiou  is  in  regard  to  Protestaatisra  only.  But, 
if  this  "great  heresy"  has  succeeded  as  well,  or  even  better  than 
Catholicism,  (whether  Anglican.  Roman,  or  Greek),  in  reforming, 
elevating,  and  Christianizing  the  world,  it  seems  to  ns  that  Dr. 
Ewer's  conclusions  prove  to  be  somewhat  unfounded.  The  Lord, 
■urely,  has  not  left  the  world  altogether  without  the  light  of  truth. 
If,  however,  he  has  not  thus  left  it,  the  light  of  truth  must  be  in 
that  system  which  is  doing  the  most  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
mnnkiud.  Supposing,  now,  we  can  show  that — with  all  its  failures 
to  accomplish  everything  that  could  be  desired — Protestantism  la 
more  successful,  and  hasalwaysbeen  more  successful  than  theCatho- 
lic  system,  the  charges  and  aolemn  declarations  which  these  sermons 
contain  lose  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  force.  It  is  jverfectly 
proper,  therefore,  to  bring  this  comparison  of  the  two  systems  into 
the  discussion.  But  Dr.  Ewer  has  hit  upon  another  happy  method 
of  escaping  the  force  of  what  his  adversaries  say.  In  case  they 
prove  a  fnilure  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  great  Catholic 
Church,  he  immediately  replies  that  this  amounts  to  nothing,  for 
tiiese  failures  are  owing  to  the  additional  elements — outside  of 
simple  Catholicism — which  these  branches  have  adopted,  and  which 
make  them  Anglican,  Roman,  or  Greek.  Of  course,  under  such 
Qrcumstances,  the  controversy  is  wholly  in  his  own  hands.     As 
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there  ix  no  Oatholicinni  pure  and  simple,  tlie  advocate  of  Proieat- 
antism  i;itnni>t  n&y  thnt  it  fail"  to  reach  the  masHefl,  or  tendH  to- 
wards iiitidelity.  He  can  only  eav  this  of  one  after  aDOther  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Church,  all  of  which  have  their  Catholiciflm 
mixed  with  foreign  elementB.  But,  if  all  the  CaiholiciBm  which 
we  have  bad  luy  experience  of  in  that  in  the  mixed  and  adutter- 
atfd  forme,  our  only  poHnibilitf  of  judging  is  to  confine  ourselves 
to  t'hewe  forms.  We  can  show  that  the  Anglican  Catholic  Church, 
for  example,  does  not  reach  the  masses  any  more  succesefulty — or 
even  as  much  no — as  the  "sects"  do.  Everybody  knows  thin,  and 
Dr.  Kwer  doeit  not  seem  to  deny  it  altogether.  We  can,  also, 
ahnw  that,  while  the  Roman  and  Greek  branches  of  the  Catholic 
Church  succeed  in  irijt'iencing  the  masses,  they  signally  fail  in 
Christianizing  them.  But  we  cannot  show  that  the  unadulterated 
Catholicism,  of  which  Dr.  Ewer  speaks,  has  tailed,  and  he  cannot 
show  that  it  ha«  not  failed,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 
The  question,  in  this  light,  becomes  simply  a  question  as  to  which 
of  the  two  systems,  which  he  describes  as  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant,  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  ide^s  and  principles 
which  the  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples.  Is  that  system  "  which 
founds  everything  on  the  Bible,"  or  that  system  "  which  rests 
everything  upon  the  Church"  the  true  syateraP  Which  of  the 
two  is  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  Christ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion on  which  the  whole  controversy  turns.  But  if  so.  Dr.  Ewer's 
sermons  might  better  have  dwelt  upon  that  question.  Instead  of 
this,  he  charges  Protestantism  with  being  a  failure,  and  laboriously 
attempts  to  prove  the  charge.  We  reply  that  it  has,  beyond  ques- 
tion, failed  in  a  measure — nothing  in  this  world  is  perfect  or  per- 
fectly successful— but  it  has  succeeded  better  than  any  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  has  no  bearing  npon  the  matter,  he 
answers,  for  these  branches  are  not  the  Catholic  Church  pure  and 
simple.  There  is  no  Catholic  Church  pure  and  simple,  we  reply; 
and  if  the  distinguished  Doctor  hides  himself,  in  case  of  every  as- 
sault, behind  the  Anglicanism,  the  Romanism,  and  the  Greek 
element,  wo  can  carry  the  argument  no  farther  on  this  line.  We 
can  only  say  that  the  Catholic  system  is,  historically,  in  thtK 
form*,  and  that,  if  we  are  to  compare  it  with  Protestantism  at  all 
during  the  past  three  hundred  years,  we  must  compare  it  as  mani- 
fested in  one  of  these  three  forms.  Whether  the  Catholic  sysiem 
in  any  other  form,  or  in  an  unadulterated  form,  would  have  sno- 
oeeded  any  better,  is  a  thing  on  which  Dr.  Ewer  may  hold  one 
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opinion  and  hin  neighbor  may  hold  another;  and  the  one  opinion 
is  At)  good  s»  the  other,  nnlil  it  in  decided  on  independent  evidence 
which  is  Christ'n  own  iystem.  \^  e  think,  however,  that  if  Dr. 
Ewer  maken  the  dixtinotiTe  peenliarity  of  pure  Cathoiieipm  to  be 
"the  rentins  of  every  thing  upon  the  Chnroh,"  the  world  will  not 
a^ree  with  him  in  feeling  that  thif>  idea  or  principle  han  been  very 
favorable  to  the  highent  growth  of  piety  and  the  wideet  extentiion 
of  pare  Christianity  in  the  ages  pant. 

Dr.  Ewer  regards  Protectant ixm  as  the  second  of  the  three  great 
heresies  of  the  world's  history.  The  first  was  Arianism,  and  the 
third  is,  andistobe,  modem"GriticiHni"a8reprefiented  by  Strauss, 
Renan,  and  Gotenso,  He  seems  to  think  that  i-he  third  is  the  laat 
one  which  is  to  be  anticipated.  There  have  been,  indeed,  and  may 
be  many  other  minor  heresies,  which  "  strike  at  the  superstructure 
and  pinnacles  of  Christianity,"  but  these  are  "the  monstrous  forma 
of  the  brood  which  strike  at  her  very  foundations."  Arianism 
assailed  the  Church,  as  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  by  attempting 
to  destroy  the  God-man  within  her.  Protestantism  set  the  Church 
wd  the  Bible  in  antagonism  with  each  other.  Criticism  directly 
attacks  the  Bible.  It  is  a  somewhat  striking  fscL  that  the  third 
great  heresy,  which  now  begins  to  manifest  itself,  has  among  ita 
three  leaders  one  from  the  Roman  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  one  from  the  Anglican ;  but  the  author,  apparently,  does  not 
notice  tliin.  It  leads  us,  however,  to  ask  where,  in  Protestant 
countries,  the  tendency  towards  infidelity  is  greater  or  more  uni- 
versal than  in  Catholic  France  for  example,  and  to  inquire,  in  regard 
to  the  Anglican  Catholic  body  in  En^fland,  how  it  happens  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  men  within  its  limits  whose  minds  are  waked 
up  to  thought  or  scholarship  are  falling  into  "modem  criticism"  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Either  the  Catholic  cannot  be  so  much 
better  than  the  Proteatant  system  after  all,  or  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  elements  must  have  so  overwhelmed  and  buried  the 
Catholic  element  that  the  latier  has  lost  its  influence,  and  is 
scarcely  discoverable  any  longer.  The  fact  is,  that  all  this  lamen- 
tation over  Protestant  thinking  is  a  relio  of  the  ignorant  and  supers 
stitious  ages  of  the  world.  God  made  men  with  minds,  and 
he  meant  to  have  them  think  for  themselves.  If  he  had  not  meant 
this,  he  would  not  have  made  them  as  he  did.  They  may  think 
wrongly  because  they  have  the  power  to  think  at  all,  and  so  they 
may  act  wrongly  because  they  have  (reedom  of  moral  action. 
Every  power  involvea  the  possibility  of  its  abuse,  but  this  does 
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Dot  prove  that  it  is  better  or  more  religions  to  be  withoat  the 
power.  We  grow  into  all  that  isigood  and  into  fitness  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  aa  intelligent  and  thinking  beingg,  and  a  man 
who  ifl  afraid  of  or  bewails  thinking,  is  afraid  of  or  bewaila  the 
human  constitution  which  came  from  God  himself. 

We  have  exceeded  the  limita  of  our  space  already  in  our  notice 
of  this  volume,  and  we  will  only  add,  in  dosing,  that  the  chief 
thiug,  in  our  judgment,  whiob  is  to  be  apprehended  in  regard  In 
the  book,  is,  that  the  notoriety  which  it  has  gained,  and  th«  cause 
of  which  we  have  explained  already,  may  be  mistaken  by  iU 
author  for  a  public  conviction  of  the  trntb  or  importance  of  what 
it  says. 

President  Dodge's  Evidences  of  Chbistunttt  *  is  a  com- 
pactly staled  and  vigorously  written  argument,  somewhat  rhetori- 
cally expressed,  but  on  the  whole  very  effectively  managed.  The 
author  has  treated  of  a  great  variety  of  well-choaen  topic*',  and 
has  not  at  all  overlooked  the  most  recent  philosophical  and  critical 
objections  to  the  Christian  system,  and  the  writings  In  which  its 
history  and  doctrines  are  to  be  found.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
when  the  lectures  were  delivered  they  must  have  been  very  power- 
ful in  their  impression  upon  their  hearers,  and  believe  that,  ns  a 
text-book  for  oOilleges  and  higher  seminaries,  it  is  well  worth  a 
trial. 

The  American  Chubch  RKorsTKR.f — We  may  safely  venture 
the  prediction  that  few  of  the  works  which  we  have  had  occaaioo 
to  commend  in  the  New  Bnglander,  will  have  a  longer  vitality,  or 
receive  more  ample  annotations,  or  he  more  permanently  usefiil 
than  The  American  Church  Hefjieter,  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  P.  Noyes,  Secretary  of  Home  Evangelization  in  Mas8>> 
ch  use  Its. 

That  the  value  of  fiitl  and  accurate  chnroh  rolls  was  recognized 
by  our  ancestors,  is  attested  by  the  archives  of  many  parisheK  in 
which  manuscripts,  upwards  of  two  centuries  old,  with  lists  of 
baptized   persons  and  of  church  members,  are  still   preserved. 

■  n*  Enidentti  of  Christianity,  with  an  lotroductioa  on  thg  Eiiatom  of 
Qod  and  the  Immortality  ot  the  Soul.  Bj  Ebenezib  Doimi,  D.  B.,  Praidaot  of 
Mud'isoii  University.     Bostun  :  Gould  A  Lincoln.     1B69. 

f  Tht  Ameriean  CAureh  Rijitttr  :  Adapted  la  CfaarchsB  of  Tarione  Denomi- 
tiaUont.     Kiohali  <k  Noyea,  Publishers,  117  Washington  strcat,  Boston. 
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UisoellaneoQB  and  anmethodical  aa  Boroe  of  these  reoords  are,  they 
are  fraitfal  in  suggesiiona  aod  helpfal  in  the  researobes  of  all  who 
like  to  enquire  ooncerning  the  old  paths.  Nor  is  this  merely  a 
matter  of  curious  lore,  for  the  Buccessful  tracing  of  genealogical 
lines,  the  attestation  of  mariiageB,  the  procuring  of  penBions,  aud 
the  maintenance  of  one's  right  to  an  inheritance  depend  not  infre* 
quentiy  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  pai;ochiaI  records  hare  been 
made,  and  the  care  taken  in  their  preservation. 

The  pastor  of  a  church  is,  by  training  and  by  office,  the  proper 
person  to  record  the  varioas  ohangeB  and  results  which  come 
under  his  observation.  No  individual  needs  more  than  he  to 
know  the  condition  of  t^vvTy  family  aud  the  standing  of  every 
person  under  his  pastoral  oversight.  Uis  own  memoranda,  acat- 
tered  through  numerous  diaries  and  private  record  books,  are 
helpful  to  him  beyond  measure,  and  show,  as  the  years  roll  on, 
-what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  great  work  for  which  church- 
es are  established  and  maintained.  But,  alas  I  for  the  new  man 
who,  coming  to  a  large  church,  finds  no  full  list  of  his  parishion- 
ers, no  well  posted  rolls  of  ohurch  members  and  their  baptized 
children,  no  guide  but  the  uncertain  memories  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant, by  which  to  identify  names  and  persons,  and  to  get  trace 
ot  wanderers  and  absentees. 

Mr.  Noyes's  Register  Is  admirably  prepared.  It  provides  s 
place  for  everything  pertaining  to  the  church  history,  and  thus  in- 
vites the  registrar  to  make  his  entries  full  and  accurate.  At  one 
opening,  the  names  of  all  the  pastors  are  presented  to  the  eye, 
with  details  conoeming  their  nativity,  education,  continuance  in 
office,  &a.  At  another  opening,  the  names  of  the  sacoessiou  of 
deacons  appear.  Places  are  provided,  also,  with  appropriate 
printed  headings  for  names  of  various  ooromittees,  Sabbath  School 
Superintendents,  and  other  persons  having  charge  of  distinct 
departments  of  ChrisUan  activity,  whether  they  hold  office  by 
church  appointment  or  not.  The  roll  of  communicants  gives 
ample  space  for  recording  the  date  and  manner  of  admission,  and 
the  date  and  mode  of  removal,  together  with  those  changes  of 
name  by  marriage  which  are  sometimes  so  embarrassing  in  deter- 
ming  the  identity  of  persons.  Every  name  being  numbered,  also, 
it  is  very  easy  by  cross-references  to  mark  relationships,  filial,  fra- 
ternal, Ac 

The  roll  of  persons  baptized  suggests  that  the  children  of  the 
covenant  ought  to  be  under  the  eye  of  the  church,  and  invites  the 
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reoorder  to  trace  out  the  history  of  IboBe  to  whom   a  special 
promise  is  ml'ImHKed. 

Fnll  provisioD  is  also  made  for  the  record  of  marriages  and 
deaths,  for  noting  the  attendaDoe  on  public  worship,  and  for  pre- 
serving the  account  of  benevolent  contributions  from  year  to  year. 
Appended  to  the  Church  Register,  though  not  always  bonnd  up 
with  it,  is  another  no  les;  valuable  Register  o/J^miliee  andlndU 
viduat*,  in  which  is  lo  be  enteied  the  name  of  every  person  who 
properly  comes  under  the  care  of  the  church  and  pastor;  the 
ruling  being  adapted  to  hoasefaotds  large  and  small,  and  showing 
at  a  glance  the  number  of  persons  in  each  &mily,  their  ages,  aud 
their  relation  to  the  church  of  Christ.  However  tormidable  the 
task  of  filling  the  blank  pages  of  this  part  of  tlie  work  may 
appear,  we  are  sure  that  it  will  repay  the  oare  spent  upon  it ;  and 
when  the  enrollment  is  once  completed,  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  make  the  oorrections  and  additions  which  every  month  re- 
quires. The  writer  of  this  notice  has  exoliumed  over  and  over 
again,  "  0  that  my  predeceston  had  written  a  book  I"  and  we  do 
not  h'xw  how  any  pastor  can  better  help  those  who  are  to  come 
after  him  and  build  on  his  fouudaiion,  than  by  leaving  such  a  de- 
scription of  the  work  in  its  progress  as  to  show  his  successor  of 
whom  and  what  the  parish  consists. 

This  Register  is  prepared  in  different  styles  to  suit  churches  of 
difiereot  sizes,  its  various  departments  being  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  oommuQicants.  We  have  not  been  in  haste  to  bestow 
our  praise  upon  this  work,  but  after  putting  it  to  actual  service 
and  copying  into  it  nearly  a  thousand  names  and  dates,  in  one  de- 
partment and  another,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  our  first  impressions 
of  its  convenience  and  usefulness  are  tully  met;  and  we  speak  in 
the  interest  of  the  ohnrohes  when  we  advise  every  one  having 
charge  of  this  matter  of  church  statistics,  to  procure,  examine, 
and  adopt  a  work  which  we  so  highly  approve.  We  do  not  know 
of  anything  of  the  kind  so  well  adapted  to  the  churches  of  the 
Congregational  order. 

We  think  Mr.  N'oyea  would  do  well  to  snpptement  this  work  by 
a  private  register  for  ministers,  duplicating  some  pages  of  this 
volume,  but  giving  room  for  lists  of  sermons,  and  deUuls  of  labor 
and  results,  which  are  personal  rather  than  parochii^,  and  of  which 
every  minister  needs  to  preserve  some  record. 
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Thb  Officb  and  Work  of  the  CnsisTiAN  Mutistet. — We 
are  infomed  tb&t  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co,  haye  in  press  a  book 
OB  "Tbe  OflSce  aud  Work  of  the  Chriatian  Ministry,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Hoppin,  of  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College.  It 
will  be  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  this  iheme. 
It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  textbook  Id  Homiletios  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  and  is  intended  also  for  the  nse  of  pastors,  and  of  intel- 
ligent laymen,  who  desire  instruction  on  the  methods  of  Christian 
labor.  It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  tho  beet  study  of  the  author  for  many 
years,  and  from  its  full  and  systematic  character,  as  well  aa  from 
the  value  of  its  discuBsions  and  suggestions,  it  will  merit  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  the  ChristiaD  public. 

PHILOBOPHIOU.. 

Hopsnre'a  "  Law  of  Lots  ant>  Love  as  Law  "  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  hia  "  Lectures  on  Moral  Science,"  which  waa  published 
five  years  ago.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  same 
with  a  different  method  and  new  illustrations.  Many  points  which 
were  implied  or  assumed  in  the  first  treatise  are  more  fully  dis- 
CQssed  in  tbe  present  work ;  Mid  the  results  and  illustrations  of 
tbe  former  volume  are  in  turn  assumed  for  the  uses  of  this,  so  that 
the  second  series  of  Lowell  Lectures  may  not  improperly  be  called 
a  continuation  of  and  a  supplement  to  the  first.  The  present 
volume  ia  specially  arranged  for  the  uses  of  a  text-book,  and  is 
divided  and  subdivided  very  minutely  for  tbe  convenience  of  id. 
structors  and  pupils.  It  is  written  with  the  freshness  and  individu- 
ality which  always  characterize  the  style  of  the  author.  In  its 
tone  and  spirit  it  is  elevating  and  Christian,  without  losing  fresh- 
ness or  point  in  any  degree,  or  falling  into  a  mannerism  or  cant. 
Many  of  the  praotical  suggestions  are  forcibly  and  wisely  stated, 
and  tbe  work  is  interesting  to  tbe  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
student  of  the  elements  of  ethicalscience. 

The  principles  taught  in  this  volumes  are  in  substance  the  same 
as  those  which  have  usually  been  accepted  by  the  great  New 
England  Theologians,  Edwards,  Dwight,  Taylor,  and  others.  The 
author  distinctly  and  critically  rejects  the  priudple  that  right  and 
wrong  are  ultimate  conceptions,  but  holds  that  they  are  founded 
on  the  relation  of  generic  choices  to  supreme  ends.    This  funda- 

■  JTm  Lau  of  Loot  MttdZtnt  at  Lmt;  or  Moral  Soieooe,  lliMretiul  and  Pr*^ 
tiMt  By  Hau  UoraiBi,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Preudsot  of  WilUami  College,  N«w 
Tork:  ChuleB  Scribnar  <t  Co.     18SS. 
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mental  conception  he  formally  defends  at  some  length  in  his  Intro- 
duction hy  critically  esaminitig  some  of  the  more  prominent  theo- 
ries which  have  been  held  in  respect  to  this  subject.  We  s&y 
some,  for  he  haa  omitted  to  notice  those  of  Huu^heson,  Adam 
Smith,  and  Kant;  as  well  as  nnwittingly  spoken  of  the  theory  of 
Hobbes  as  having  almost  or  entirety  died  out,  vhich  woald 
scarcely  be  accepted  aa  correct  by  the  devotee  of  Herbert  Spencer 
or  Alexander  Bain.  The  criticisms  offered  are  pointed  and  effec- 
tive. There  is,  occasionally,  wanting  a  sufficiently  full  statement 
of  the  theory  criticised  to  satisfy  the  general  reader,  or  even  the 
student,  that  he  has  a  sufficiently  clear  and  flill  oomprehension  of 
the  doctrine  discussed  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  criticism. 
After  this  Inti^duction  the  author  proceeds  to  the  development  of 
his  subject  andcr  the  two  Divisions  indicated  by  the  two  parts  of 
the  complex  title  of  his  work;  The  La*B  of  Love,  or  Theoretical 
Morals,  and  Love  aa  Love,  or  Practical  Morals.  Tlie  first  part 
suggests  three  topics — Lena,  i.  e.  the  nature  of  obligation,  and 
Love,  in  its  varieties,  and  Love  operating  aa  Imo.  Of  these  three 
topics,  the  first  is  that  to  which  the  author  devotes  the  most  care- 
ful attention,  being  well  aware  that  the  relation  of  obligation  is 
commonly  charged  as  the  weak  side  of  the  theory  which  he  ad- 
Tocates.  The  several  conditions  of  obligation  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows, viz..  Freedom,  involving  spontaneity,  an  End,  a  Good,  and 
Personality,  which  implies  Moral  Reason  and  Free  Will.  These 
conditions  being  each  explained,  we  look  forward  with  eager  ex- 
pectation to  his  explanation  of  what  the  relation  or  idea  of  obliga- 
tion is  which  these  conditions  evolve  or  produae.  We  are  some- 
what disappointed  when  the  author  asserts  that  it  is  an  idea  of  the 
Moral  Reason  which  is  affirmed  when  these  conditions  are  present. 
He  then  adds,  "The  affirmation  of  obligation  thus  made  involves 
both  an  idea  and  a  feeling;  and  these  are  so  in  a  state  of  fusion 
that  we  say  indifferently,  the  idea,  or  the  feeling  of  obligation. 
The  Moral  Reason  being  conditioned,  as  we  have  seen,  npon  a 
sensibility,  this  is  true  of  all  its  products."  This  statement  of  th« 
author  8«ems  to  ns  unsatisfactory,  not  because,  as  a  popular  staM- 
ment,  it  is  not  true,  nor  because,  rhetorically  considered,  it  is  not 
felicitous,  but  because  it  does  not  answer,  in  philosophical  form, 
the  very  question  which,  just  at  this  stage  of  the  analysis,  we  are 
prompted  to  ask.  A  similar  indistinctness,  which  is  hidden  by 
similar  phraseology,  is  found  in  his  explanation  of  the  Moral  Rea- 
son.    President  Hopkins  says  very  correctly  that  the  Moral  Kea- 
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Bon,  as  the  source  of  certniti  fdndftmental  ideas,  which  are  preeup- 
poxed  in  all  moral  action,  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
Reason  aa  the  originator  of  those  ideas  which  are  fundamental  to 
all  intellectual  activity.  He  asserts  also,  and  proves  by  several 
argnmeots  that  the  moral  ideas  which  aie  developed  by,  and  for 
the  Uoral  ReasoD,  are  conditioned  on  the  sensibility,  and  involve 
the  nlttmate  idea  of  good.  But  he  does  not  at  all  explain  how  the 
Moral  Reason  is  related  to  the  Intellectual  Reason,  nor  whether  or 
not  obligation  is  a  pecnliar  and  original  idea,  which  is  psychologi- 
cally conditioned  upon,  but  not  logically  resolvable  into  that  dis- 
cerned relation  of  an  action  to  its  end,  and  to  the  senMbilities  con- 
nected therewith,  which  he  says  is  fundamental  to  all  moral  ac- 
tivity. The  relation  of  the  couBcience  to  the  intellect  also,  is  not  en- 
tirely cleared  up.  We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  it  has 
any  function  which  is  properly  intellectual,  or,  if  it  has,  what  re- 
lation such  a  function  has  to  those  of  the  so-called  intellect  proper. 
We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  views  which  the  author  must  adopt 
if  he  pushes  his  fundamental  principles  to  their  logical  conclusions, 
but  we  should  prefer  that  he  would  state  them  clearly  for  himself, 
■od  thus  bring  them  into  manifest  harmony  with  these  axioms. 

Hat  we  have  been  led  farther  in  a  critical  direction  than  wc  had 
intended  to  go.  We  have  only  space  to  add  that  the  work  will 
add  to  the  very  high  reputation  which  the  author  enjoys  for  in- 
dependent thought  and  for  Christian  simplicity  of  aim.  We  wish 
for  it  a  wide  circulatloD  as  an  elevating  and  instructive  guide  upon 
sabjecta  which  vitally  interest  every  thoughtful  person. 


BtBTOBtCAL    AITD   1 

CoMOREOATioMAX  HiBTORT. — 1200-1667.* — ^The  massive  volume 
of  Congregational  History  by  Dr.  Waddiugton  of  London  (whose 
visit  to  this  country  ten  years  ago  many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member) is  a  work  of  higher  value  than  the  author's  best  friends 
could  have  anticipated.  In  its  plan  and  scope,  and  in  the  field 
which  it  explores,  as  well  as  in  its  disUnctive  merits,  it  is  quite  un- 
like what  our  acquaintance  with  his  former  publications  and  with 
the  particular  direction  of  his  antiquarian  inquiries  had  led  us  to 
expect.  As  the  dates  on  the  title-page  (1200-166i)  intimate.  It 
endsjusi  where  the  story  of  modem  Oougregationalism,  in  the 

*  (^onfr^oiKHialffufory.— 1900-1567.  By  JoHD  WADiiiHffToii,  D.  D.  London: 
John  Boow  A  Co.,  2  Iry  Lana.     P>Mraaat«r  Row.     18SS.    Bto.  pp.  14S. 
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ordinary  meaning  of  the  name,  begins.  The  history  oonUuned  in  Uiia 
Tolume,  according  to  the  author's  repreeentation  of  bis  deugo, "  is 
nut  HO  mach  that  of  a  religious  denomination  as  of  the  developmeot 
of  the  principles  denominated  CoogregationaL"  At  first  the 
reader  finds  himself  in  "  the  darkest  period  of  ecolesiaatical  his- 
tory," and  proceeding  from  that  point,  he  sees  "  the  gradual  reete- 
ration  of  the  Charch  as  a  dirine  iDstitation  to  its  primitive  purity 
and  simplicity."  While  he  sees  how  long  a  preparation  there  was 
for  the  religious  and  doctrinal  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  what  protests  against  superstition  and  hierardiinl 
oppression  were  uttered  by  successive  witnesses,  age  after  age,  he 
sees,  "  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  momentous  conflict,  an  under- 
current of  opinion,"  tending  toward  the  primitive  Bimplicityof 
Christian  organization.  He  finds,  from  time  to  time,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  "ChrisUan  people  drawn  together  by  the  force  of 
kindred  afieotion,"  and  guided  by  primitive  example  or  by  the  in- 
stinct of  the  primitive  spirit,  *'  meeting  together  for  mutual  in- 
struction and  united  worship,  apart  from  the  parochial  oongrega- 
tions  of  the  national  Church." 

Beginning  at  "the  zenith  of  the  Papacy,"  when  the  notion  that 
the  priest  could  "make  the  body  of  Christ,"  and  "act  in  the  person 
of  Christ,"  instead  of  being  a  vulgar  snperstition  only,  wa> 
asserted  and  miuntained  by  learned  theologians ;  when  the  scbo- 
lastio  theory  of  trananbstanttation — that  stupendous  metaphysical 
perversion  of  language  perfectly  intelligible  to  Christian  affection 
and  to  common  sense — was  formally  sanctioned  by  au  aesemUy 
pretending  to  represent  the  universal  Church  of  Christ;  and 
when  for  the  simply  spiritual  ministry  of  pastors  and  teachers 
holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  there  had  been  substituted  every- 
where a  priesthood  armed  with  supernatural  powers,  banded 
together  in  subordination  to  a  supreme  pontifi^,  and  separated  by 
an  enforced  celibacy  from  natural  relations  to  human  society;  oar 
author  describes  the  struggles  not  of  Congregationalism  existing 
in  organised  chnrches,  but  of  Congregational  principles  distiuctly 
asserted  or  unconsoiously  implied  and  maintained  by  successive 
witnesses  through  a  period  of  almost  five  hundred  years.  He  sayi 
in  the  announcement  of  his  purpose : 

"  We  propote.  by  th«  light  of  iodubitabU  evidenea,  to  tract  tiie  oonne  o(  thit 
r*TWft1  of  firat  princtplai  io  relktion  to  ohnroh  polity.  The  dawn  of  the  Befi^ 
matioo,  like  that  which  breaki  upon  iha  lopi  of  ihe  monnlaina  after  a  long;  ud 
Dbeerleei  night,  ennoot  be  determined  with  nnfuling  t.  " 
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Mnnot  ftz  •  precue  date  cither  to  the  diacoTery  of  ■  priDcipIe  or  to  th«  flmt  r^ 
n««ed  kpp1ic«lioB  of  •  long  forgotten  truth.  It  1b  often  the  retnU  of  th«  inqui- 
ri(B  of  msDj  mindt,  conltDaed  through  sucoeuire  geoenilioiii,  and  ilmultaneouBly 
directed  to  diffareDt  poleta. 

"  Id  the  inreitlgatioii  on  which  «e  *re  entering,  ire  t^vnie  for  ourtelvee,  there- 
fore, no  perticniar  ttieory  of  MelMiM^o*!  doTelopnient,  nor  do  we  look  for  the 
appearsnee  of  witnesBat  in  any  regular  order  of  ancoeerioD.  The  diTine  plan  oan 
neTor  be  antieipetad  bj  human  aagacitf .  RerereDtly  following  the  direction  of 
truth,  we  ifaal]  adrance  with  eren  »tep,  though  tlie  path  maybe  intrioate,  aa  in  a 
gloamj  foreat  or  an  entangled  vildenieu,  with  the  cheering  pennasion  that  we 
Bliall  Snd  an  oatlet,  and  obtain  in  the  end  a  proap«ct,Mr  and  commanding,  that 
■ball  more  than  compenoata  our  tolL"    p.  fi. 


Id  the  ages  before  that  great  ooufliot  and  aeparation  which  we 
commonly  call  the  ReformatiOD,  and  which  is  often  represented, 
inconsiderately,  as  the  begioDiug  of  Protestantism,  there  were  two 
forces  essentially  adverse  to  each  other,  working  throughout  west- 
ern ChrisCendom.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  force  of  hier- 
archical organization,  armed  hj  superBtition  with  supernatural 
fanctions,  and  mediating  between  God  and  bmnan  soals.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  force,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual, 
of  the  Chrintian  religion — in  the  Scriptures ;  in  the  living  tra- 
dition of  the  facta  and  principles  which  constitute  the  gospel  j  and 
in  Christian  experience  and  character,  or  what  we  learn  to  recognize 
as  the  presence  and  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  two  forces 
were  everywhere  interfused  and  mingled,  and  were  not  uofre- 
quently  subservient  in  some  sort  to  each  other.  Good  men,  "full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were  often  included  in  the 
priesthood,  ^nd  often  their  gifts  and  their  sanottty  of  peisooal 
character  contributed  to  its  aggrandizement.  The  antichrietian 
hierarchy  grew  at  the  expense  of  spiritual  Christianity,  steadily 
overgrowing  and  concealing  it,  yet  sharing  in  its  life ;  like  a  para- 
sitic plant  drawing  its  sustenance  from  the  tree  which  it  encircles 
with  its  fatal  garniture,  and  which,  struggling  to  develop  its  own 
life  according  to  its  own  nature,  still  puts  forth  something  of  Its 
own  foliage,  and  here  and  there,  perhaps,  something  of  its  own 
fruit,  among  the  festoons  hung  over  it  by  its  insidious  enemy. 
Men  were  found,  in  those  ages,  among  the  clergy — in  monasteries 
perhaps  as  often  as  anywhere — sometimes  wearing  the  titles  and 
badges  of  university  doctors— sometimes  invested  with  episcopal 
dignity — who  testified  for  the  sufficiency  and  supremacy  of  the 
Scriptures ;  who  denied  the  efficacy  of  priestly  sacraments ;  ^ho 
denounced  the  Roman  power  as  myeUoal  Babylon ;  who  main- 
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tnined  that  what  was  then  called  the  Chnrch  was  not  Christ's  in- 
stitution, aod  who  looked  for  a  day  when  it  shonld  be  seen  and 
acknowledged  that  the  true  Church  is  the  communion  of  eouls 
that  have  been  born  of  the  Spirit.  Consoionslj  or  nDcoQacionsty, 
and  with  various  degrees  of  intelligence  and  explicitness,  those 
men  aseerted  Congregational  principles.  The  history  of  sod) 
witnesses  and  of  their  testimony,  as  well  as  of  communities  sepa- 
rated from  the  Roman  unity  and  professing  to  obey  Christ  rather 
than  Christ's  pretended  vioar — communities  like  the  Waldenses, 
the  English  LollardH,  and  the  followers  of  Huss — is  Congregational 
history. 

In  a<lditioD  to  the  two  conflioting  forces  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, there  was  the  force  of  civil  govemmeDt,  distinct  from 
both  the  others,  generally  in  some  sort  of  alliance  with  the  hier- 
archy, but  sometimes  in  conflict  with  it.  The  first  aim  in  the 
poHoy  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  was  to  adjust  the  relations 
between  Christianity  and  the  imperial  government  Already  had 
the  Christian  ministry,  instituted  by  the  Apostles  in  local  churches 
mutually  independent,  become,  by  the  growth  of  superstition,  a 
powerful  priesthood ;  and,  although  the  organization  of  that 
priesthood  bad  not  been  completed,  the  sagacious  eye  of  Constan- 
tine  saw,  in  the  bishops  and  the  inferior  clergy,  the  poasibility  of 
a  Christian  hierarchy  that  should  be  coordinate  everywhere  with 
the  civil  magistracy,  but  subordinate  to  the  supreme  power  in  his 
person.  The  alliance  between  Cbristiuiity  and  the  state  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  growth  of  the  Church  as  an  organization  gov- 
erned by  the  clergy,  then  to  the  progressive  separation  of  the 
clergy  into  a  distinct  class  or  caste  governed  by  the  prelacy,  xnd 
ultimately  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Pope  as  the  center  of  unity  and 
the  spiritual  sovereign  of  Christendom.  During  the  period  from 
Constantine  to  Luther,  the  relations  between  the  hierarchical  and 
secular  powers  were  such  that  notwithstanding  the  constantly  re- 
curring conflict  about  the  rights  of  the  church  and  of  its  head, 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  every  attempt  at  ecnlesiastical  reformation  on 
the  voluntary  principle  was  regarded  as  a  crime  against  the  ^taie. 
Every  such  attempt  was,  in  fact,  an  assertion  of  individual  liberty, 
and  was,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  feudal  system. 
Ko  toleration  was  granted  to  the  idea  that  Christian  men,  nnder 
a  monarch  bearing  the  Christian  name,  might  claim  the  same 
liberties  and  rights  which  Christians,  guided  by  the  Apostles, 
dared  to  exercise  nnder  Pagan  emperors.     At  last  the  everincreas- 
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iog  weight  of  the  Papal  domination,  and  the  abuses  inseparable 
from  the  attempt  to  administer  Christianity  under  the  form  of  a 
raling  and  centralized  hierarchy,  prodnced  that  revolt  of  princes 
and  nationalitiea  which  overthrew  the  Papacf  in  half  of  Europe, 
and  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Reformation.  Then  it  was 
that  national  charohes,  independent  of  Rome  and  of  each  other, 
oarae  into  existence  with  their  variona  raetliods  of  church  govern- 
ment. Certain  eeoolar  governments,  breaking  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  organized  and  corrupted  catholicity,  and  making 
a  new  alliance  with  religious  reformers,  attempted — each  govern- 
ment acting  for  itself  within  its  own  territory — to  reorganize 
ChriNtianity  in  saoh  methods  as  seemed  most  practicable  and  most 
hopeful ;  and  the  religious  reformers,  more  careful  for  the  sub- 
stance of  Christianity  than  for  the  mode  of  its  administration, 
_  were  fain  to  accept  the  best  method  of  church  government  they 
could,  without  asking  too  curiously  whether  it  was  absolutely 
the  best. 

Snch  were  the  three  prinoipil  factors  in  theecolesiastioalhistory 
of  those  ages, — spiritual  Christianity, -hierarchical  Christianity, 
and  the  secular  power.  In  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  forces, 
there  wera  discussions  and  controversies,  aspirations  and  endeav- 
ors, struggles  and  martyrdoms,  which  belong  legitimately  to  Con- 
gregational history.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  the  cropping 
out  of  Congregational  principles — the  assertion,  explicit  or  by 
implication,  of  the  rudiments  of  that  primitive  church-order 
which  we  trace  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  Our 
author  has  told  the  story  well ;  and  all  the  churches— especially 
those  of  the  "  Congregational  Way  " — owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
[This  book  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs,  C.  Scribner  &  Co.,  of 
New  York], 

H18TOBT  OF  Stamfobd.*— Stamford  is  one  of  the  oldest  towna 
in  Connecticut,  its  settlement  dating  from  1S41,  three  years  after 
New  Haven,  and  eighteen  years  before  Norwich.  A  well-known 
disagreement  in  the  Church  at  Wethersfield  led  a  company  of  the 
original  settlers  there  to  break  away  and  establish  themselves  in  a 
new  tract  of  land  which  was  offered  to  them  by  the  New  Haven 
colony  west  of  the  town  of  Norwalk.    Toquams  appears  to  have 

*  hUlory  of  Stamford,  OonntUaU,  By  Rev.  E.  B.  EoHllNQTOir.  Stamford  : 
Tlie  Aulbor.     IStlB.    Svo.  *9%  pp. 
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been  the  original  name  of  the  site,  as  it  was  Icnown  to  the  people 
in  New  Haven,  though  Rippowam  wan  another  designation  em- 
ployed by  the  settlers  themselves.  Both  these  Indian  names  coon 
gave  way,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  the  English  ap- 
pellation "  Stamford,"  the  fitness  of  which  (if  there  ever  was  any) 
baa  long  been  forgotten. 

The  relations  of  the  new  plantation  to  the  central  jnnBdiction  of 
New  Haven  were  not  always  harmonioas.  and  there  is  an  amu.iing 
account  of  a  "  rebellion,"  in  the  name  of  local  law,  based  on  English 
antecedent,  versus  "the  New  Haven  tyranny."  The  Qaakers 
also  early  distarbed  the  peace  of  the  new  settlement  A  portion 
of  a  manuscript  journal  kept  by  two  Friends,  named  Gill  and 
Story,  on  their  journey  between  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  in 
1698,  made  for  propagating  their  tenets,  afibrds  a  curious  illnstra- 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  controversies  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Huntington  has  looked  into  the  history  of  the  tamilies  which 
were  early  found  in  Stamford,  has  traced  the  history  of  the 
churches  and  their  ministers,  the  origin  of  the  public  schools,  the 
services  of  the  town  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  war  of  1812, 
and  the  recent  war  for  the  Union,  and  has  added  much  that  per- 
tains  to  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  Stamford  as  a  sort  of  suburb 
of  New  York.  His  volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits  and  views, 
and  has  an  index  of  surnames.  It  is  interesting,  as  a  local  history 
ought  to  be,  from  the  numerous  minute  facts  which  it  includes, 
rather  than  from  any  elaborate  efforts  at  literary  style,  and  it  affords 
a  useful  illustration  of  the  growth  of  New  England  institutions  and 
ideas.  The  author,  a  graduate  of  Tale  College,  bad  previously 
published  a  genealogy  of  the  Huntington  family,  and  is  otherwise 
well  known  for  his  zeal  in  antiquarian  pursuits. 

Chixa  inD  THE  Chiitese.* — Bibliography,  with  reference  to 
China,  divides  itself  into  three  periods — the  medisval,  the  modern, 
and  the  recent.  To  the  first  belongs  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John  Man- 
deville,  and  a  few  others;  to  the  second,  the  rich  accumulations 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries ;  and  to  the  last,  the  leu 
voluminous  but  more  exact  descriptions  that  have  been  given  to 
the  world  since  the  opening  of  China  by  the  recent  treaties. 

Those  of  this  last  period  may  agun  be  subdivided  into  two 
classes,  one  of  which,  represented  by  the  works  of  Davis  and  Wil- 
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liamt,  ipruig  from  the  treaties  of  1842-1844,  while  the  other  has 
grown  out  of  the  Ailler  opening  of  the  whole  empire  by  the  nego- 
tintioDB  of  1666-1860. 

"Die  nnmeroas  works  pabliihed  soon  after  ^e  latter  date  were 
largeljr  ocoapied  with  details  of  diplomacy  and  military  move- 
ments, and  with  the  single  ezoeptioo  ot  Mr.  Doolittle's,  added  little 
if  anything  to  onr  previous  information.  That  of  Mr.  Nevins  ap- 
pears aft«r  BO  long  an  interval  as  to  admit  of  a  lai^e  acoessioa  in 
the  way  of  experience  nnder  the  new  system  of  free  intercourse, 
and  it  lays  open  the  interior  of  China  with  a  liillness  safficient  to 
ratisfy  the  onrioas,  and  a  freshness  which  renders  it  the  reverse  of 
vearisome  to  the  general  reader. 

Six  hnndred  years  ago,  when  Maroo  Polo  gave  the  world  bis 
experiences  in  Catbay,  China  came  before  the  mind  of  Europe 
with  all  the  vividness  of  a  new  discovery.  Astounded  by  his 
tutementa  as  to  the  wealth,  extent,  and  population  of  that  far  off 
hod,  the  people  of  his  day  refused  to  believe  him  and  gave  faim 
the  toabriquet  of  "  Millione,"  because  he  dealt  in  large  nnmbera. 
His  book  had  sufficient  credit,  nevertbulesB,  to  stimulate  the  efibrts 
of  Portuguese  navigators  to  donble  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
inpel  ColarobaB  to  attempt  to  reach  the  Indies  by  croBBing  the 
Western  Ocean.  Kearer  to  onr  own  time  it  kindled  the  fancy  of 
Coleridge  and  inspired  that  wonderAil  fragment  entitled  *'  Knbia 
Khan,"  the  most  melodious  dream  ever  warbled  fi-om  the  tips  of 
a  sleeping  poet. 

The  old  Venetian  was  neither  dreaming  nor  romancing  when 
he  dealt  in  millions  as  he  dilated  on  the  wonders  of  Cathay.  Like 
all  great  objects,  China  has  lost  notbing  of  its  real  grandeur  or 
solid  interest  by  being  better  known.  Its  great  rivers  and  oaoals, 
not  surpassed  or  even  equaled  by  those  of  our  own  country ;  its 
thonsanda  of  cities  enclosed  by  massive  walls  of  brick  or  stone ; 
Bod  above  all,  the  Great  Walt  of  the  North,  at  once  a  boundary  of 
the  empire  and  a  feature  on  the  lace  of  the  globe ;  iu  boundless 
coal  fields,  and  its  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  precious  and  usefiil 
metals; — all  these,  and  a  thonsaod  other  thincr',  fill  ub  with  as- 
tonishment to-day,  as  tbey  did  the  Arabian  and  Venetiau  travelers 
of  an  earlier  age. 

How  can  we  fail  to  admire  the  opalenoe  of  that  vast  region 
which  yields  such  rich  oommoditiCB  for  the  supply  of  our  growing 
corameroeP  How  can  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  numbers  of  its 
teeming  population,  and  to  inquire  by  what  system  of  political 
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economy  they  are  enabled  to  live  together  and  to  prosper  ?  Aod 
when  we  cast  onr  eyes  back  to  thdr  early  antiquity,  the  marvd  in- 
creases.  Taking  its  rise  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  pyramiils, 
China  standtt  there  to  this  day  a  human  pyrunid,  apparently  in- 
destructible by  the  ravages  of  time.  Now  by  what  political  or 
moral  elixirs  have  the  Chinese  been  able  to  preserve  their  national 
life,  while  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians  have  been  baried 
in  the  dnst  of  ages? 

Mr.  Nevius's  book  will  assist  us  to  understand  these  problemfi. 
It  furnishes  snch  information  as  our  legislators  stand  in  need  of 
when,  in  discussing  tlie  qaestion  of  suffrage,  they  are  disposed  (o 
class  the  Chinese  with  the  savages  of  our  Western  Territona; 
such  information  as  our  merchants  need  when  they  dexire  to  stady 
the  institutions  and  resources  of  a  country  in  which  they  are  now 
BO  largely  interested ;  and  such  information  as  the  religions  pnUio 
are  in  need  of  when  they  consider  the  prospects  of  Christian  mit- 
sions  in  the  far  East. 

The  grandest  achievements  of  Americao  enterprise  have  a  refer- 
ence to  China.  That  magnificent  line  of  steamers  which  bridge! 
the  Pacific  and  brings  her  people  to  our  shores,  owes  it  exifl^M 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  trade  and  travel  of  China ;  while 
our  tranR-continental  railway,  built  in  part  by  Chinese  hands,  de- 
rives increased  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  brings  the  Chinese 
empire  a  fortnight  nearer  to  our  Eastern  coast.  To  obtain  * 
readier  access  to  the  wealth  of  China  is  no  inconsiderable  itm 
among  the  advantages  expected  from  the  inter-ooeanio  canal.  Al- 
ready the  Chinese  are  supplying  the  labor  requisite  to  develop  ibe 
resources  of  our  Pacific  xlope  ;  and  when  the  railway  is  completed, 
they  will  offer  themselves  to  perform  the  same  service  for  our  Mid- 
dle and  Eastern  States.  The  newspapers  are  not  wrong  in  calling 
the  Chinaman  "the  ooming  man."  All  classes  of  our  peopl«ire 
accordingly  interested  in  obtaining  reliable  information  in  regtrd 
to  a  coontry  with  which  we  are  bronght  into  snch  close  relaiiona 

In  order  to  furnish  this  kind  of  information,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  author  should  spend  a  large  part  of  his  life  there,  become 
acquainted  with  the  spoken  dialects  and  the  langnage  of  the  w 
cient  books,  and  travel  or  reside  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  vlat  , 
the  cities  of  the  aea-coaat.  All  this,  and  more,  Mr.  Nevins  hv 
done  during  a  residence  of  ten  years,  dividing  his  time  between 
the  South  and  the  North,  the  interior  and  the  sea^oast,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  seeing  enough  of  the  Ja  jiaiiite  to    ml '<)'>■■ 
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draw  a  just  parallel  between  thoce  intereating  islaaderB  and  tlieir 
neighbors  of  the  continent. 

In  style  plain,  bat  not  dnll,  the  work  of  Mr.  Neviua  \%  too  full 
of  facts  to  require  the  embellishmeDts  of  fancy ;  but  vre  confeas 
WG  §honld  have  Uked  to  find  in  it  a  little  more  of  that  glow  and 
animation  which  the  subject  is  fitted  to  inspire.  The  author  errn, 
in  onr  opinion,  in  overestimating  the  population  of  the  great  cities 
of  China.  He  falls,  moreover,  into  a  rather  serious  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  the  aee  of  tlie  Leke,  or  Book  of  Rites,  which  was  not.  as 
he  assumes,  compiled  before  the  time  of  Confucius,  but  i;ome  four 
hundred  years  later.  That  certain  treatises  were  once  contained 
in  this  collection  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  any  proof  that 
they  are  not  from  the  pen  of  Confucius. 

On  the  whole,  this  work  supplies  a  want,  and  supplies  it  well, 
by  giving  us  an  entertuning  and  instructive  account  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Xo  one  can  read  it  without 
thinking  better  of  the  Chinese  people.  He  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  anticipated  us  in  many  of  the  useful  arts  and  in 
some  superstitions.  Printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle played  an  important  part  in  their  world  before  they  dawned 
on  Europe.  The  philosopher's  stone  was  sought  for  by  the  Chi- 
nese before  the  people  of  the  West  began  to  dream  of  it,  and 
among  them  planchette  and  spiritualism  were  "played  out"  ages 
ago,  though  they  are  just  now  beginning  to  excite  the  attention 
of  us  elow-brained  Occidentals. 

In  their  domestic  life,  they  are  able  to  teach  ns  lessons  of  filial 
piety  and  fraternal  love,  while  that  system  of  competitive  exami- 
nations by  which  the  ablest  men  are  raised  to  office  can  boast  some 
decided  advantages  as  compared  with  the  hap-haxard  method  in 
vogue  among  us.  Essentially  a  democratic  institution,  it  acts  in 
China  as  a  counterpoise  (o  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  orown,  and 
if  grafted  on  onr  own  oonetitution.  it  might  serve  as  a  useful 
check  for  the  growing  abuses  of  executive  patronage. 

We  have  not  space  for  extracts,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the 
hook.  Its  clear  type  and  numerous  engravings  are  among  the 
least  of  its  merits. 

LiFK  OF  THE  Rbt.  Williah  Mabsb.* — This  is  a  neat  repriut 

■  ThiUftoftht  Rrv.  WUliam  Manh,  D.  D.  By  bi*  Daughtw,  Author  of 
"M«iDunaUof  CapUin  Hedley  Vican."  Naw  Tork:  Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers. 
SB.    Hew  H*Ten:  Jadd  A  WhI/e.     Iflmo.  pp.  849. 
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by  the  Carters  of  Miss  Marsh's  life  of  her  father — a  devoted  cler- 
gymao  of  the  Engliiih  Established  (Jhuroh,  and  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  Low  Charch,  or  Evangelical  School,  of  this  and  the 
last  century.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  high  standing  ainniig 
the  gentry  of  England,  but  his  heart  soemed  to  be  ever  with 
Christ's  "  poor "  and  "  little  ones."  He  was  early  converted, 
taking  at  the  first,  and  holding  to  the  last,  the  stamp  of  a  simple 
Biblical  faith,  contained  in  the  great  trath  that  '*  God  hath  given 
to  uft  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  He  seems  to  have 
been  troubled  by  no  doubts  in  questions  of  faith  ortheoiogy,  and 
to  have  led  a  singularly  happy  and  blameless  oareer  of  minis- 
terial uaefalness.  His  natural  temperament  was  cheerful,  and  in 
his  whole  life  he  cultivated  the  sentiment  that  ChriatiaDity  is  for 
the  present  happiness  of  believers,  as  well  as  for  their  future  glory. 
He  represented  no  intellectnal  or  spiritual  movement,  and  was  not 
A  man  of  great  or  original  mind ;  but  his  distinction  seemed  to  be 
simply  in  his  piety,  that  burned  brightly  in  a  very  low  spiritoal 
condition  of  the  English  Church.  His  pure  and  simple  character 
shone  out  in  bis  beautiful  and  benignant  countenanue ;  and  we  see, 
in  reading  the  book,  whence  his  daughter  derived  that  simplicity 
of  faith,  and  that  earnest  practical  type  of  piety,  that  has  made  the 
author  of  "English  Hearts  and  Hands"  a  blessing  to  many  thoa- 
sands  of  poor  English  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  read  her  ezcelleut  books.  - 


PBtLOLOOICAL  ASJ>  SCIEimFIC. 

Manuai.  of  Latin  Grammar.* — We  have  been  strongly  drawn 
to  this  book  by  its  most  attractive  exterior,  and  by  the  promise  of 
its  Preface.  It  is  certainly  the  daintiest  volume,  for  a  Latin 
Grammar,  we  have  ever  looked  upon.  The  fine,  smooth,  tinted 
paper,  the  fresh  clear,  and  handsome  type,  with  the  generous  mar- 
gin, and  the  beautiful  binding,  make  the  volume  a  hard  one  to 
match  in  the  entire  literature  of  school  books.  The  Preface  is  full 
of  just  such  promise  as  is  desired,  in  these  days,  by  both  learner 
and  teacher,  such  indeed  as  every  one  interested  in  clasRical  educa- 
tion longs  to  have  not  only  made,  but  faithfully  fulfilled.     To  fiir- 

*  Manual  of  Latin  Orammar.  Prepared  b;  Wii.liav  F.  Allo,  A.  M..  Fr»- 
tmaar  of  Aoeiest  Laognagei  and  HiBiory  Id  ths  UDiverntv  of  Wi»coti*iD:  mi 
JosiPH  H.  Allem,  Cambridge.  Mass.  Bueton :  Pnbliihed  h;  Edwin  Oinn.  Wool- 
worth,  AloaworCh  A  Co.     1868.     12mo.  pp.  117. 
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nisb,  in  oae  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  a  Bufficient  text-book 
for  the  learoer  of  Latio,  which  shall  be  brief  without  being  obecure, 
compact  and  condensed,  and  yet  full  and  accurate — xuch  is  the 
large  promiHe,  which  is  given  by  the  authors  of  this  Grammar.  It 
were  hardly  reasonable  to  hold  these  authors  to  a  strict  Mfillment  of 
these  large  expectations;  and  the  task  which  they  have  under- 
taken, is  so  worthy  a  one,  and  so  desirable  a  consummation,  that 
one  is  disponed  to  pardon  much  that  may  be  imperfect  in  its  ex- 
ecution. But  we  must  confess  to  the  most  serious  fearti  about  the 
fitness  of  this  book  for  the  place  whicli  the  authors  designed  it  to 
fill ;  we  cannot  see  in  it  the  requisite  capacity  to  do  the  good  ser- 
vice it  proposes  in  classical  education.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
size  and  compass  of  the  book,  that  seems  to  us  quite  a  subordinate 
one ;  the  main  question  is,  whether  it  is  a  good  book.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  no  doubt  that  in  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  it  is 
insufficient  for  practical  uses  in  our  schools  and  academies.  If  it 
were  worth  while,  it  were  easy  to  establish  this  view  by  an  ex- 
amination of  difierent  parts  of  the  book.  For  instance,  so  meagre 
is  the  treatment  of  the  Third  Declension  of  Nouns,  that  we  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  pupil,  even  with  the  best  teaching,  to 
get  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  authors  class 
the  nouns  of  this  declension,  according  to  their  stems,  ranging 
them  under  the  three  heads  of  Vowel  Stems,  Liquid  Stems,  and 
Mute  Stems  ;  and  this  they  do  without  any  previous  information 
on  the  subject  of  stems.  Now,  suppose  the  learner  to  try  to  un- 
derstand this  subject  from  the  nouns  given  under  the  first  class, 
namely.  Vowel  Stems.  The  first  word  declined  is  navis.  The  pupil 
may  guess  that  the  stem  is  navi,  as  that  would  make  a  vowel 
stem ;  but  then  the  genitive  is  given  as  nav-ia,  and  the  dative 
nav-i,  and  so  on,  an  if  purposely  to  show  bim  that  nan  is  the  stem, 
and  that  it  Is  not  a  vowel  stem  ;  and  if  his  teacher  should  chance 
to  turn  his  attention  to  page  108,  he  would  find  this  very  word 
nav-ia  used  to  show  that  ie,  as  a  case  ending,  is  added  to  nov  as 
the  stem.  Precisely  the  same  process  is  gone  through  in  the  other 
model  nouns,  nubei  and  mare. 

Now,  how  is  the  pupil  to  understand  this  first  class  of  Third 
Declension  Nouns ;  and  is  the  teacher  expected  to  unfold  the  doo- 
trine  of  Voted  Sterna  f  Then,  too,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
remarks  under  the  First  Class,  there  is  absolutely  no  information 
given  on  the  peculiarities  of  inflection  in  this  declension ;  and  of 
course  the  model  nouns  furnish  no  suflScient  guidance.     Just  as 
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inaufficient  is  the  treatment  of  the  gender  of  noans  of  this  declea- 
Bion  ;  this  covers  just  three  lines,  which  famish  merely  the  Gene- 
ral Rules.  We  might  go  on  and  illnsl^ate  this  same  inHufficiency 
in  the  treatment  of  the  adjective  and  of  the  verb,  and,  indeed,  la 
every  part  of  the  book.  But  we  aie  not  disposed  to  press  this 
point.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  main  qaesiion  is,  whether 
this  is  a  good  book;  whether  it  hwt  intrinsic  value  in  the  know- 
ledge which  it  Aimishes,  and  in  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge 
IB  conveyed.  We  ask  the  authors'  attention  to  some  suggestions 
bearing  upon  this  question ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  they  ought 
to  make  most  important  changes  in  their  work,  if  they  will  render 
it  "  a  practical  guide  to  the  learner "  of  Latin.  For  ournelves,  we 
have  been  perplexed  beyond  measure  by  the  singular  want  of 
clearness  of  statement  in  many  parts  of  the  book.  Some  state- 
ments we  have  read  over  several  times  without  having  any  clear 
idea  of  the  writer's  meaning ;  and  the  conclusion  we  finally  reached 
was  not  what  was  said,  but  what  was  intended  to  be  said.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  give  one  or  two  illustrations.  On  page  68  we 
have  the  following  Rule.  "  Adjectives  (especially  those  formed 
from  proper  names),  as  well  as  the  possessive  pronouns,  are  often 
nsed  instead  of  a  genitive."  Very  well ;  bnt  then  follow  these 
words:  "This  is  always  the  case  with  the  personal  pronouns; 
as  ilomua  mea  (not  tnei)  my  house."  Now  to'  say  nothing 
of  the  vagueness  of  the  word  "This,"  does  not  the  meaning  seem 
to  be,  that  the  personal  pronouns  are  alwaya  used  "instead  of  the 
genitive!"  But  perhaps  we  can  reason  back  from  the  example 
** dotnua  mea  (not  met)"  to  the  meaning  of  the  remark;  and  it 
may  be  intended  to  be  said,  thai  the  possessive  pronouns  are 
always  nsed  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns.  But 
if  this  is  what  is  meant,  then  we  have  to  say,  after  all  this  sore  puz- 
zling, that  the  remark  is  incorrect,  for  the  possessive  pronouns  are 
certainly  nof  "always"  used  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  Hardly  less  obscure  is  a  remark,  on  page  37,  touching 
the  Gerundive.  The  pupil  has  just  been  taught  that  "  The  Gerund 
is  inflected  as  a  Neuter  Noun  of  the  Second  Declension.  Its  use 
is  as  follows:"  Then,  after  examples  have  been  given,  it  is  said: 
"  But  with  a  direct  object  the  Gerundive  is  usually  employed  :  as 
tcribenda  est  mihi  epislola,  I  have  to  write  a  fetter."  Now  the  ex- 
ample is,  of  course,  good  Latin ;  but  what  does  it  illustrate?  Cer- 
tainly the  Gerundive  is  never  "employed  with  a  direct  object." 
Are  w«  to  apply  the  remark  to  the  translation  of  the  example, 
where  to  be  sure  we  find  the  word  "letter"  as  "a  direct  object 
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of  ill e  verb  "to  wrileP"  Now  we  are  wilting  to  allow  that  » 
LatiD  scholar  may  dUcover  wbat  the  author  intended  here  to  say : 
bat  can  the  learn«r  understand  the  words  ?  Can  he  nnderstand 
the  use  of  the  Latin  Genindive  ?  We  observe  another  statement 
which  is  perhapM  still  more  obscure.  On  page  60,  it  is  thus  writ- 
ten :  "  A  phrase  or  clause  with  e»se,  to  ^  is  often  limited  by  the 
genitive ;  this  occurs  most  frequently  with  adjectives  and  abstract 
□onns :  as  neijw  tui  judicii  (e*«e)  decemere,  it  leaa  not  for  hit 
judgment  to  decide."  Now  to  pass  over  the  very  vague  eipres- 
doD  "this  occurs,"  what  is  the  learner  to  understand  by  the 
"phrase  or  clause  with  e»«e,"  and  if  he  fiods  such  a  phrase  in  the 
example,  bow  is  it  "limited  by  the  genitive?"  In  short,  what 
does  the  remark  mean  ?  Can  any  one  suppose,  that  the  words  are 
intended  to  give  the  rule  for  the  Predicate  genitive?  We  have 
marked  other  pasa^ea  which  are  in  like  manner  sadly  obscure ; 
but  we  have  not  space  for  their  disouaeion.  But  we  hasten  to 
speak  of  another  and  yet  graver  fault, — incorrectness  of  atatemenl. 
Perhaps  this  incorrectness  is  the  result,  in  some  places,  of  over- 
sight; as,  for  instance,  where  we  are  told,  on  page  24,  that  Latin 
verbs  have  *'  Six  persons,  three  in  the  singular,  and  three  in  the 
plural."  What  shall  be  said  to  the  remark  on  page  26,  that  the 
Gerundive  "is  nsed  to  govern  the  noun  it  agrees  with,"  the  ex- 
ample being  Karthaginit  ddendae  causa.  Uow  can  it  be  said 
with  any  correctness  that  delcndae  governs  Karthaginis,  and  that 
it  governs  it  at  the  same  time  that  it  agrees  with  it  ?  On  page 
64,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  genitive  is  used  in  apposition  with  pos- 
sessive pronouns,"  and  then  the  example  is  given  tn  nostro  omni- 
um JUtu  ;  that  is,  nostro  is  in  apposition  with  omnium  ;  and  thia, 
too,  under  the  Rule  defining  Apposition  thus:  "A  Noun  nsed  to 
describe  another  agrees  with  it  in  case."  In  general,  we  have  ob- 
served that  this  Grammar  makes  no  distinction  between  the  rule 
for  apposition  and  that  for  a  limiting  genitive.  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, 50.  I.  with  46,  and  do  we  find  any  distinction  laid  down  ? 
Some  of  the  strangest  mistakes  we  find  in  the  Rules  of  Quantity. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  wfaole  treatment  of 
Mnal  iSi/llabUs  on  page  106.  We  call  attention,  however,  only 
to  one  or  two  points.  Under  exceptions  to  No.  3,  we  find  "the 
obaracteriRtio  ending  of  the  fourth  conjugation:  aa  avdis."  What 
is  meant  by  "chAraoterlstic  ending  F"  The  truth  is,  the  excep- 
tion ought  to  have  read :  is  is  long  in  the  Singular  Piesent  Indie. 
Active  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation.     As  another  exception  in  ia. 
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we  have  the  remark,  "  and  sometimes  in  JHa."  What  could  be  more 
on  satisfactory  than  such  a  remark?  Whjr  not  have  specified  the 
forma  where  Sri«  ia  Hometimes  long,  the  Singular  of  the  Perfect 
Subjanottve  and  of  the  Future  Perfect?  But  the  strangest  pos- 
sible mistake  occurs  on  page  107,  nnder  remark  0,  where  it  is 
stated  that  "  Final  e  is  short,  except  in  verbs  of  the  second  cot^- 
gation."  Now  vhere  ia  final  e  long  in  the  second  conjugation, 
except  in  one  single  place,  viz.,  the  Singular  Imperative  Active? 
In  all  other  places,  and  the  learner  might  coant  up  ten  or  a  docen 
of  them,  the  final  e  is  short.  We  beg  the  authors  to  revise  their 
vhole  treatment  of  the  Subject  of  Quantity ;  such  a  revision  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  osefulneas  of  their  book.  We  had 
marked  other  places,  which  seemed  to  us  to  contun  incorrect 
statements;  bat  we  have  already  far  exceeded  onr  limits,  and 
roust  bring  our  remarks  to  an  abrupt  dose.  We  think  that  all  onr 
readers,  and  especially  all  classical  teachers,  will  agree  with  us, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  matter  oontuned  in  this  Grammar,  if  the  matter,  whether  muoh 
or  little,  is  of  such  questionable  quality. 

Mabcbl's  Stddt  or  Lanosages.* — Mr.  C.  Maroel's  Stndy  of 
Languages  is  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  a  large  work 
which  has  been  for  several  years  known  to  the  public  It  ia  a  very 
rational  book  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Its  di»- 
onseiou  of  the  importance  of  learning  a  language  by  the  ear,  aad 
of  the  best  method  by  which  every  person  may  make  great  pro- 
gress in  this  particular,  even  without  visiting  the  country  or  re- 
siding in  a  family  in  which  the  language  is  spoken,  is  very  valua- 
ble, and  somewhat  peculiar. 

Cox's  MTTHOLOOT-t — This  book  proposes  "  to  give  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  the  Comparative  Mythologists  during  the  pres- 
ent century  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  young."  This  is  certainly  a 
praiseworthy  design,  and  the  interests  of  education  demand  that 

*  T%t  Stttdy  of  Langtiapti  brought  batk  to  ill  (m*  Prineiptt* ;  or  tba  Art  of 
Thinking  io  >  Foreign  Lugnoga.  By  C.  Uaroxl,  Ent.  Leg.  Hoa  N*«  Tort : 
D.  Applelon  A  Co.     186B. 

■(  A  Manvai  of  MglhoUgy  intht /orm  of  Qtiftion  imd  Annetr.  Bj  theKe*. 
OioBoi  W.Coz,  IL  A.,  lateMhoUrof  Trioit;  Collage,  Oxford.  Firat  Americaa, 
from  the  aecond  LondOD  edilion.  Nav  Tork :  Leypoldt  A  Holt.  18S8.  ISoo, 
pp.  SUO.     New  Haraa :  Jadd  A  White. 
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it  should  be  well  carried  oat  But  the  book,  in  oar  opiaion,  foils 
in  doiag  this  and  is  unfit  for  use  as  a  "  Manual  of  Mythology." 
Since  it  has  been  highly  praised  in  several  reviews  and  thought 
worthy  of  republication  by  a  respectable  house  in  this  oouniry,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  give  our  reasons  for  this  OD&vorable  judg- 
inenL 

We  object,  in  the  first  plaoe,  to  the  form  which  this  manual 
adopU.  It  consists  of  ^ght  hundred  and  thirty-three  qaestions, 
arranged  under  different  headings,  with  the  answer  to  each  fol- 
lowing it.  This  alternation  of  question  and  answer  is  suitable 
ooly  for  a  oateobism.  It  spoils  a  book  for  those  who  wish  to  read 
it,  and  to  the  learner  it  makes  the  work  of  studying  it  more  me- 
chanical and  less  profitable  tbaa  it  ought  to  be.  It  deprives  him 
of  the  mental  disoipline  whioh  he  may  gain  by  being  required  to 
pick  out  and  reoonstrnot  from  the  text  ao  answer  in  his  own 
words.  For  very  young  children  sucb  a  presentation  of  question 
and  answer  together  may  be  a  needed  help,  but  this  book  surely 
cannot  be  meant  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  It  la 
not  easy  to  decide,  we  remark  in  passing,  for  what  age  it  is  meant. 
The  preface  is  elaborately  "  written  down  "  for  children  of  eight 
or  ten  years,  but  the  body  of  the  book  demands  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  a  power  of  abstraction  and 
generalization  such  as  few  students  acquire  until  they  are  twice 
that  age. 

Furthermore,  this  book  is  not  well  oonstracted  even  on  this  un  - 
fortunate  plan.  Many  of  the  questions  seem  unnecessary,  and  the 
answers  are  often  long  and  wordy,  introducing  matter  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  question  and  burdening  needlessly  the  mind  of  the 
learner.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  repetition  and  of  confusing  re- 
ference to  parallels  in  the  mythologies  of  other  nations.  We  may 
mention  one  or  two  examples,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  whether 
they  add  to  the  value  of  the  book:  "  56.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Poseidon  ?  It  is  not  known  with  certainty."  "  161. 
Does  the  character  of  Area  stand  high  in  Greek  tradition  ?  Ko. 
He  Ih  frequently  overcome,  and  when  he  is  wounded,  his  roar  ia 
as  loud  as  that  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  warriors.  He  ia  also  noted 
chiefiy  by  (oic)  hia  huge  bIec  and  bodily  strength  ;  and  when  pros- 
trate on  the  battle-field,  hia  body  was  aaid  to  cover  many  roods  of 
ground."  "  SOS.  Is  the  germ  of  the  story  of  Ixion  found  in  these 
old  poems  (no  'old  poems'  having  been  mentioned  for  many 
pages)  ?    It  i->  said  that  Dyaus  (the  sky)  struggled  hard  to  snatcii 
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the  wheel  of  the  ann  from  the  grasp  of  NighL  From  such  phranes 
fipruDg  the  notion  of  the  dark  Gorgone  ohasiog  Perseus  as  be 
hastens  to  the  Hyperborean  gardens."  We  may  mcDtioQ  also, 
without  taking  the  apace  to  qaote  them,  313,  426,  640,  621,  6!!7, 
as  illuatratiDg  the  faults  we  have  specified. 

The  prominent  idea  of  Mr.  Cox's  book  is  to  show  that  the 
myths  of  rarions  nations  are  really  disguised  forms  of  one  story 
— the  story  of  what  oooars  every  day  in  the  sky,  dawn,  sunrise, 
the  progress  of  the  sun  aoross  the  heayens,  clouds,  the  conflict  of 
light  and  darkness,  and  finally  sunset.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  admirable  generalization  which  brought  into  being 
the  science  of  Comparative  Mythology,  with  which  Professor 
Max  Mailer  has  oonaected  hia  name  more  closely  than  any  other 
English  writer,  furnishes  the  right  key  to  the  understanding  of  a 
large  part,  the  most  beautiful  and  probably  the  earliest  part,  or 
the  Greek  mythology.  The  "  myths  of  the  dawn,"  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  sky  generally,  run  through  the  mythologies  of 
ail  the  Indo-European  nations,  and  bear  always  the  same  leading 
features  under  a  great  variety  of  names  and  Incidents.  But  a 
book  founded  on  this  one  idea  ought  not  to  be  called  a  "  Manual 
of  Mythology."  There  is  a.  large  body  of  myths  which  have  no 
reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  sky,  but  embody  totally  dis- 
lluct  ideas.  This  book  seems  to  recognize  no  other  explanation 
of  myths,  and  hence  treats  inadequately  or  incorrectly  those 
which  do  not  admit  this  one.  Examples  of  this  error  may  be 
found  under  the  names  Briareos,  Ares,  Prometheus,  Dionysus,  Ar- 
temis, Arethuaa,  Deucalion,  and  Tyro.  In  fact,  besides  these, 
nearly  all  the  persons  mentioned  under  the  title  "  Inhabitants  of 
the  Greek  mythical  world,"  qu.  846-681,  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  for 
all  who  have  no  claim  to  appear  elsewhere,  are  dismissed  with 
very  unsatisfactory  treatment. 

Another  detect  in  the  matter  of  this  book  is  that  it  leaves  out 
of  view,  in  grouping  and  criticising  the  stories  told,  the  elements 
of  time  and  place.  The  stones  which  are  fonnd  iu  Homer  in  a 
very  simple  form  are  mixed  up  indiscriminately  with  thowe  of  later 
mythologies  and  told  with  the  additional  features  which  they  ac- 
quire only  in  later  authors  ;  and  there  is  no  distiuction  made  be- 
tween the  universal  and  purely  local  myths.  This  is  a  serinii* 
defect  in  a  book  which  claims  to  be  tbunded  on  the  results  of 
modem  scholarship  Such  a  book  ought  to  trace  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  myths,  and  to  avail  itself  of  all  that  can  be  learnt 
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from  geographical  Damea,  nationalities  of  anthoni,  connections  of 
tribsB,  etc.,  in  the  critioUm  of  the  different  forms  of  stories.  Even 
in  the  notes  to  German  school  editions  of  the  classicB  frequent 
nse  is  made  of  such  sonrces  of  knowledge. 

The  incorapIetenesB  of  this  book  as  a  manual  of  Comparative 
Mythology  may  be  seen  fVom  the  relative  space  it  devotes  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  oiibject  To  the  Greek  mythology  two  hun- 
dred pages  are  given,  to  the  LatiL  twenty,  and  to  those  of  all 
other  nations,  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Indian  (Yedic),  Persian, 
sod  Noree,  less  than  thirty.  The  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  mythologies  (which,  by  the  way,  ought  not  to  appear  in 
the  book  at  all,  on  the  author's  own  theory),  are  especially  meager 
and  really  give  no  adequate  or  iatetligible  conception  of  the  sys- 
tems. It  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  interesting  and  valuable  mat- 
ter ae  is  contained  (unavoidably)  in  the  discussion  of  the  Greek 
myths  should  be  preRented  in  so  bad  a  shape  and  combined  with 
so  ranch  that  is  erroneous  or  oselesa.  If  we  seem  to  have  written 
in  a  faultfinding  spirit,  let  it  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  re- 
action of  mind  from  snob  undue  praise  as  this  book  has  received. 

Dama's  Minebaloot.* — Professor  Dana  is  eminent  among  men 
of  science,  both  for  the  variety  of  his  investigations  and  acquisi- 
tions, and  for  the  extraordinary  ability  be  has  shown  in  them  all. 
As  a  mineralogist,  geologist,  and  zoologist,  he  has  been  succes- 
sively distinguished,  having  published  ia  three  distinct  depart- 
ments of  natural  science,  works  which  are  as  remarkable  for 
minnteness  and  accuracy  of  detail  as  they  are  for  the  comprehen- 
siveness, the  logical  arrangement,  and  the  powers  of  generalization 
which  they  severally  display.  Since  the  preparation  of  his  voln. 
minous  treatises  on  the  Geology,  Zoophytes,  and  Crustacea  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Captain  Wilkes,  be 
has  found  time  (in  addition  to  the  editorial  care  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  and  the  discharge  of  his  college  duties)  to 
prepare  an  elaborate  text-book  in  Geoloj^y  for  the  nse  of  colleges, 
with  an  abridgment  of  the  same ;  and  more  recently,  with  the  co- 

*  A  Bgittm  of  Jltiii4raioffj/.  Thteriptivt  Mintralcgg,  emnpriiiHg  tht  moil  Rt 
etM  DUeovtritt.  By  Jim*  Dwiqht  Dak*,  SllltmaD  Profeuar  of  Oeology  tod 
MineralDgj  in  Yale  ColLog*.  Aided  by  Qroioe  jAKVia  Bkush,  Profeuor  of 
Uineralogy  ftnd  Metallurgy  in  the  3heffirld  Scientific  School  of  Tale  Ct^lsge. 
Kftb  EditJDD.  Neir  Tork :  John  Wiley  A  Sod.  ISSS.  Bvo.  pp.  S£T. 
VOL,   XZYm.  29 
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operation  of  bis  colleague  in  the  department  of  Mineralogy,  to  n- 
vise  the  treatise  on  Mineralogy  which  he  began  to  prepare  in  his 
youth,  and  which  has  long  been  regarded  at  home  and  abroad  an  a 
standard  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

The  edition  now  offered  to  the  public  is  the  fifth.  The  first 
appeared  in  1637,  four  years  after  the  author's  graduation  in  Yale 
College;  the  seoond  in  1844,  soon  after  hie  return  from  the  voyage 
to  the  Pacific;  the  third  ia  18S0,  when  he  boldly  abandoned  the 
"  Xatnral  History  System,"  on  which  the  previous  editions  were 
baaed,  andthefourth  in  1854.  A  smaller  band  book,  or  "Manual," 
as  it  was  distinctively  termed,  was  published  in  1848.  These  ano- 
cesaive  issues  are  not  nominal  or  slight  revisions  of  (be  origintl 
work.  Each  of  them  has  been  entirely  recast,  in  the  light  of  accn- 
mulating  knowledge  and  advancing  eoience,  and  the  utmost  effort 
has  been  made  to  discover,  to  weigh,  to  discuss,  and  to  embody 
the  results  of  investigations  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  nor  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  these  succes- 
sive editions.  The  amount  of  original  research  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  them  all,  and  especially  in  the  last,  is  very  great, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  recommendations.  If  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  work  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
state  of  health  which  is  far  from  robust,  and  which  has  sometime! 
involved  absolute  cessation  of  intellectual  labor,  the  industry,  tbe 
vigor,  and  tbe  genius  of  the  author  will  receive  still  heartier 
admiration. 

In  reference  to  the  present  edition,  Professor  Dana  remarks, 
that  not  a  page  and  scarcely  a  paragraph  of  the  previons  edition 
remains  unaltered,  and  full  five-sixths  of  the  volume  has  been 
printed  from  manuscript  copy ;  and,  he  adds,  that  this  manuscript 
(the  part^raphs  on  the  pyrognostio  characters  ezoepted)  was 
almost  solely  in  his  own  hand-writing,  or  in  that  of  acopyist  from 
it,  "  neither  the  consultation  of  original  authorities,  the  drawinj; 
of  conclusions,  nor  the  putting  of  results  on  paper,  having  been 
delegated  to  another." 

The  name  of  Professor  Brush,  which  is  associated  with  that  of 
Professor  Dana,  on  the  title-page  of  the  fifth  edition,  is  already 
well  known  from  his  supplements  to  the  edition  of  1664,  and  bis 
frequent  papers  in  the  Joarnal  of  Soienoe,  not  to  apeak  of  his 
admirable  private  cabinet  of  minerals ;  while  his  oDBciency  in 
bnilding  up  the  sotentifio  department  of  Tale  College  has  still 
further  added  to  his  distinction.     It  baa  been  aptly  said  of  him. 
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that  he  has  in  this  country  no  snperior  in  his  favorite  study  except 
bia  diatinguifthed  teacher.  Tbe  blow-pipe  department  of  the  work 
was  nndcr  his  flole  charge,  and  the  pyrognostic  characters  were 
entirely  rewritten  by  him.  His  skill  in  analytical  ohembtry,  and 
his  tliorough  koowledge  of  mineralogy,  enabled  him  to  furnish 
olher  important  ootyperation  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
while  it  was  in  press  the  proofs  received  the  benefit  of  his  revision. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  edition  oonsist  in  the  intro- 
dnctiun  of  Byatematio  and  detailed  description  of  varieties  of  spe- 
dea;  a  historical  synonomy  in  place  of  a  mere  list  of  names ; 
ahemical  formulas  on  the  new  system  of  chemistry  as  well  as  on 
the  old ;  fuller  aud  completely  revised  blow-pipe  characters ;  and 
the  insertion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  wood  onts.  The  clas- 
sification of  species  is  in  system  the  same  as  in  the  last  previous 
edition,  though  many  changes  have  been  made  in  detiul. 

The  volume  now  issued  is  devoted  wholly  to  Descriptive  Mine- 
ralogy, and  to  such  accessory  and  introductory  statements  and 
tables  as  will  render  it  independently  of  service.  A  second  vol- 
nrae  (constituting  Part  L),  to  be  chiefiy  devoted  to  Crystallogra- 
phy, is  pi  oniised  for  early  publication.  The  Descriptive  Mineralogy, 
now  printed,  covers  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  large  and 
crowded  pages,  and  as  chemical  formulsa  and  other  parts  are  pre- 
sented with  the  greatest  possible  brevity,  it  has  been  eetioiated 
that  the  covers  contain  material  enough  to  make  four  or  five 
ordinary  octavo  volumes. 

Leaving  to  other  journals  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
tcieotifio  merits  of  this  work,  we  propose  to  notice  some  general 
points  of  tnterest  which  its  pages  have  suggested  to  ns. 

Tliis  mineralogy  is  a  model  of  honest,  protracted  research. 
Every  page  evinces  a  love  of  accuracy,  a  patience  of  investigation, 
a  searching  after  the  truth  of  nature,  which  must  command  the 
genuine  respect  of  all  who  look  at  the  volume,  whether  they  know 
anything  of  mineralogy  or  not.  Such  intelligent  combinations  of 
early  and  recent  investigations,  such  critical  selection  of  the  true, 
sach  fearless  elimination  of  the  false,  such  sustained  powers  of 
analysis  and  description,  evince  the  skill  of  a  master. 

The  fidelity  with  which  reference  is  made  to  every  authority 
irhioh  has  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  treatise,  is 
another  noteworthy  point.  In  this  respect  the  authors,  to  a  de- 
gree as  commendable  as  it  is  rare,  are  pUDOtiUona,  Every  one  who 
has  contributed  to  tbe  progreee  of  the  science,  however  slight  the 
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grain  he  has  laid  npon  the  mole,  \n  recognised,  and  credit  i!>  given 
to  the  full  amouDt  of  his  contribation.  An  immense  amount  ef 
labor  hafl  been  expended  in  homing  up  old  and  new  citations ; 
private  and  public  oollections  of  scientific  books  and  jonmals  have 
been  diligently  explored;  antiquarian  bookstores  have  yielded 
many  qaaint  and  almost  forgotten  treatises ;  an  extensive  corren> 
pondence  with  men  of  science  throughout  the  worid  han  been  kept 
ap;  and  the  material  thua  collected,  which  would  confuse  the  un- 
practised author  and  would  overwhelm  any  bnt  the  strongest,  has 
been  sitled,  arranged,  and  conducted  with  so  much  care  that  the 
history  of  every  important  fact  may  be  readily  traced  to  its  right- 
ful discoverer. 

Such  a  volume  oould  never  have  been  prepared  if  the  collection? 
of  specimens  and  books  at  the  command  of  the  authors  bad  not 
been  of  a  very  ample  extent  Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  the  celebrated  cabinet  of  minerals  bonght  of  Col.  Gibbs 
in  1B35  and  presented  to  Tale  College  by  citizens  of  New  Haven 
and  other  liberal  persons,  has  borne  its  chief  fruit  in  the  opporta- 
nities  it  has  afforded  to  the  two  mineralogists  whot>e  names  are 
associated  in  this  volume.  They  have  their  own  colleotions,  it  is 
true,  one  of  them  of  remarkable  completeness  and  costliness,  bat 
we  think  both  will  attribute  to  the  collections  which  were  group- 
ed around  the  well  kno>rn  "  candle  box  "  of  Professor  Silliman,  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  their  indtement  to  mineralogioal  studies.  We 
wish  that  as  much  could  be  said  of  the  influence  of  the  college 
library  ;  bat  we  fear  that  neither  of  tb.-  writers  referred  to  wonid 
acknowledge  much  benefit  from  the  meagre  shelves  of  scientific 
books  to  which  the  rae^re  funds  of  the  library  have  restricted 
them.  Private  resources  havefumished  most  of  the  volames  con- 
tributed. This  should  not  be  ho;  for,  if  it  ie  any  advantage  to  the 
ooUege,  to  the  oomraunity,  to  the  country,  or  to  the  world  that 
great  books  like  these  should  be  written,  books  which  will  infla- 
enoe  the  progress  of  science  in  all  time  to  come,  books  which  will 
contribute  in  untold  ways  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  then  the  ms- 
teriaUfor  thonght  and  investigation  must  be  liberally  supplied  lo 
scholars,  and  cabinets  and  libraries  must  be  generously  main- 
tained. 

In  the  old  world  it  is  not  infrequent  to  bestow  npon  men  of 
science  and  letters,  who  have  rendered  long  and  honorable  scrvicen 
to  their  fellow-men,  tokens  of  substantial  honor ;  that  the  live^ 
whioh  have  been  spent  in  intellectual  toil  may  not  olose  witbont 
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UISCKLLANKOrB. 

Sainte-Bkote'b  Porteaits  of  Cklkbeatbd  Women.*— M. 
Sainte-Beiive  in  the  prince  of  portrait-pain terg,  but  the  moBt  inter' 
eating  portrait  which  he  hne  ever  drawn  is  his  own.  It  is  not  a 
well-filled  canvas,  like  those  on  which  he  hati  fixed  the  features  of 
so  luaDy  eminent  men,  and  so  many  fair  and  fattoinating  women, 
where  no  line  is  wanting  and  none  is  exaggerated,  where  the  light 
is  so  skillfully  made  to  fall  on  each  most  oharacteristio  trait,  where 
the  expression  which  he  has  caught  with  his  cunning  pencil  h  that 
one  which  beat  reveals  the  soul,  where  the  very  attitude  is  elo- 
quent and  the  costume  full  of  meaning.  It  is  only  an  outline, 
made  np  of  large  and  gometimea  careless  strokes,  added  at  long 
iuterviils ;  or  rather,  it  is  a  series  of  studies  for  such  a  picture, 
struck  off  in  hours  of  reverie,  and  scattered  through  the  many 
volumes  which  he  has  given  to  the  world.  If  we  were  to  try  to 
collect  them,  and  to  add  to  his  famous  gallery  the  portrait  of  the 
master  painted  by  himself,  we  should  find  them  here  in  a  preface, 
and  there  in  a  note,  in  a  poem  or  an  essay  which  had  spnmg  out 
of  his  heart,  and  chiefly  in  those  detached  "  Thoughts  "  which  are 
framed  tmong  the  poems  of  Joseph  Delorme,  and  which  are 
appended  to  several  of  his  "  Portraits"  and  "  Causeries."  With- 
out setting  before  ourselves  any  such  task,  since  this  little  volume 
of  MiBs  Preston's  translations  has  brought  the  great  name  under 
our  pen,  we  seize  the  opportunity  not  to  epeak  of  M.  Sainte-Heuve, 
but  to  let  M,  Sainte-Beuve  speak  of  hiraiielf. 

France  has  undergone,  during  the  present  century,  almost  as 
many  and  as  violent  revolutions  in  the  world  of  ideas  as  in  that  of 
politics,  and  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  whose  life  began  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  has  passed  through  them  all.  "I  am,"  he 
says  in  one  of  those  "  PensSea"  to  which  we  have  alluded,  "  I  am 
thoroughly  broken  in  to  raetamorpbosea.  I  began  frankly  and 
bluntly  with  the  most  extreme  form  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
Tracy,  Daunou,  Lamarck,  and  physiology:  that  is  my  real  foun- 
dation. Thence  I  passed  through  the  doctrinary  and  psychojogical 
school  of  the  Globe,  but  making  my  reservations  and  withouigiv- 
ing  it  my  adherence.     Thence  I  passed  to  romanticism  in  poetry, 

•  PorlTttif  of  C'tlthrnitd  Womtn.  Bj  C.  A.  SAiNntBnmt.  Tr»Qslated  from 
the  Frenub  b;  K.  W.  PatSTon.    Boaton;   Roberta  Broken.     13SS. 
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and  through  the  party  of  Victor  Hugo,  with  which  I  seemed  to 
identiiy  myself.  Then  I  traversed,  or  rather  skirted,  Saint-Simo- 
nianiHiD,  and  almost  immediately  aAerward  the  party  of  La 
Mennais,  before  his  rupture  with  the  pope.  In  1847,  at  LansanDe, 
I  ftkirted  Calvinism  and  Methodism,  and  was  led  to  make  an  effort 
to  win  their  good- will.  In  all  these  chanareslhavoneverestranged 
my  will  or  my  judgment  (unless  it  were  for  a  moment  in  the  party 
of  Hugo,  and  under  the  influsnoe  of  a  charm),  I  have  never 
pledged  my  belief,  but  I  comprehended  men  and  things  ao  well 
that  I  gave  the  greatest  hopet  to  sincere  minds,  who  wished  to  oon- 
vert  me,  and  who  thought  me  already  their  own.  My  coriosity, 
my  desire  to  see  everything,  to  examine  evety thing  closely,  ray 
extreme  plea!)ure  in  finding  the  relative  truth  of  everything  and  of 
every  organization,  led  me  to  thiit  series  of  experiments,  which 
have  been  for  me  only  a  long  course  of  moral  phywiology."  3o 
many  changes  oould  not  fail  to  make  him  enemie<4,  and  his  ene- 
mies have  not  failed  to  tannt  him  with  his  iDconsiatencies.  M. 
Cuvillier-Fleury,  for  example,  in  an  article  whose  very  title  has  > 
sting  in  it,  on  "  Experimental  criticism  in  the  works  of  M.  ijainte- 
Beiive,"  has  charged  him  with  a  great  tact  for  sailing,  without 
accident  and  withont  resistance,  among  the  great  currents  of 
ideas;  with  preferringeven  in  letters  " the  causes  which  are  vic- 
torious, and  the  banners  which  float  even  for  a  day  to  the  popular 
breeze ;"  and  he  expresses  his  commiseration  for  the  different 
gchoo!s  "  which  have  thus  been  taken  on  trial  by  M.  Sainte-Beiive, 
and  which  have  played  in  his  education  the  part  of  those  unfortu- 
nate persons,  who  supply  the  material  for  the  experiments  of  thi' 
olinique  and  the  medical  lectiire-room."  The  point  of  the  criticism 
is,  that  all  these  transformations  are  not  so  mnch  real  as  apparent, 
that  they  do  not  mark  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  his 
mind,  that  they  are  simply  oostumes  which  he  has  worn  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  which  he  has  put  on  and  off  at  his  pleasure;  that 
when  he  speaks  of  "passint^  through  the  school  of  the  Globf., 
making  his  reservations  and  withholding;  his  adherence,"  of  "*een(- 
ing  to  join "  the  party  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  "  skirting  Saint- 
Simonianisra  and  Calvinism,"  "  withont  estranging  his  judgmn:! 
or  pledging  his  belief,"  he  has  simply  been  acting  the  part  of  n 
spy  in  the  different  camps,  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lead- 
ers in  fatigue  dress,  and  to  be  better  able  to  describe  the  war. 
DonbtlesB  this  eclecticism  is  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of 
M.  Saiiite-Beuve,  but  he  seems  to  us  to  have  himself  slightly  exag- 
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gerated  it  in  the  JPetie^  which  we  have  quoted.  He  dui  join  the 
parly  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  he  wae  one  of  the  roost  ardent  and  ex- 
treme advocate!,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  of  the  principles 
of  the  Romantic  school.  He  did  more  than  "  skirt "  (cStoi/er) 
the  party  of  La  Mennais,  for  his  only  novel,  "  Volupti,"  is  deeply 
tinged  with  the  inflnenoe  of  that  energetic  mind.  But  hiN  own 
words  confirm  the  judgment  of  his  critic,  and  paint,  in  that  vivid 
way  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  master,  this  interesting 
featnre  of  his  mind.  "  I  have  only  one  pleasure,"  he  says,  "  I 
naturalize,  I  herborize,  I  am  a  naturalist  of  minds.  What  I  shonld 
like  is  to  compose  a  literary  natural  history."  "  I  have  arrived  in 
life  at  ooroplete  indifference.  What  matters  it  to  me,  provided  I 
do  tomething  in  the  morning  and  am  tonetehtre  in  the  evening  ?" 
"I  aak  of  men  now  only  one  thing ;  it  is  to  leave  me  plenty  of 
time  to  myself,  plenty  of  solitude,  and  yet  to  present  themselves  . 
still,  now  and  then,  to  my  observation." 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  must  give  up  the  physiologist,  the 
doctriTiaire,  the  romanticist,  the  Saint-Simonian ;  what  remains 
from  this  laborious  "  series  of  experiments  I"  The  critic,  the  nn- 
dispnted  prince  of  critics,  the  fodnder  of  a  school,  the  creator  of 
an  era  in  criticism.  In  the  hands  of  others  criticism  is  a  job,  a 
trade,  a  profession ;  in  his  hands  it  is  a  fine  art.  And  it  is  this  ex- 
perimental training  in  which  be  has  passed  from  one  to  another  of 
the  centers  of  the  best  life  of  his  time,  in  which  he  has  caused  so 
many  of  the  freshest  and  purest  streams  of  thonght  to  flow 
through  his  own  mind,  that  (le  has  acquired  the  many-sidedness 
for  which  he  is  eminent.  There  are  critics  enough  who  dogma- 
tize, who  have  points  of  view,  locnl,  sectarian,  scholastic,  tradi- 
tional, or  merely  personal ;  to  how  many  could  we  apply  the 
words  in  which  another  of  the  most  eminent  French  critics  has 
pud  his  tribnte  to  Sainte-Benve ?  "He  takes  possession  of  every 
character  of  whom  he  writes" — whether  it  be  Theocritus  or  Frank- 
lin, Marshal  Saint-Arnaud  or  Marguerite  of  Navarre — "by  a 
donble  olaira ;  he  judges  it,  and  be  paints  it.  To  take  np  the  same 
character  afterwards,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  pronouin-ing  a  judg- 
ment less  accurate,  and  of  not  paindng  it  at  all" 

Having  obtained  from  him  this  outline  of  his  training,  let  us  ask 
him  for  his  idea  of  criticism.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  has 
something  of  his  spirit  and  a  little  of  his  talent,  has  defined  criti- 
cism as  "  a  disinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best 
that  is  known  and  thonght  in  the  world."    M.  Sainte-Benve,  iu- 
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stead  of  a  definition,  gives  us  two  Thoughis,  "  which,"  he  says, 
"  seem  contradictory,  but  which  are  not  really  so.  1.  The  critic 
is  only  a  man  who  himself  knows,  and  who  teaches  others,  how  to 
read.  2.  Criticism,  as  I  onderstand  it,  and  as  I  try  to  practice  it, 
is  atwaye  an  invention,  a  creation."  And  another  thought  ex- 
plains the  last :  "  What  I  have  sought  in  critidsm  has  been  to  in- 
troduce into  it  a  sort  of  charm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  re- 
ality than  it  bad  before ;  in  a  word,  at  once  poetry  and  a  little 
physiologj/'  These  two  words  give  us  the  key  to  his  method ; 
he  is  a  poet  with  a  mixture  of  the  physiologist.  It  is  curious  that 
the  man  of  letters,  so  much  of  whose  life  has  been  passed  in 
leoture-rooms  and  libraries,  should  have  begun  as  a  student  of 
medicine,  bnt  the  fact  will  not  appear  so  strange  if  we  remember 
his  own  words,  that  his  varied  stndies  and  experiments  h^ve  been 
only  a  long  course  of  moral  physiology.  But  he  is  not  an  anato- 
mist merely,  or  mainly ;  his  criticism  is  rather  synthetio  than  ana- 
lytic, not  destructive  but  constructive ;  for  he  was  at  the  begin- 
ning and  has  always  been  a  poet.  Not  a  great  poet,  doubtless  ; 
his  place  in  that  new  Pleiad,  which  shone  so  clearly  and  caused  so 
much  consternation  forty  years  ago,  of  which  the  brightest  lights 
have  now  gone  out  or  are  burning  dimly,  was  not  won  by  his 
verses.  And  yet  these  verses,  stigmatized  by  the  enemies  of  the 
new  school  as  "consumptive  poetry,"  pronounced,  unjustly  per- 
haps, even  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  school,  M.  de  Lamariinei 
"  imperfect  fruits  of  a  tree  over-forced,"  are  something  more  than 
an  embodiment  of  certain  novel  theories  of  versification.  They 
are  not  merely  curious  as  illustrating  the  influence  first  of  Obee- 
mann  and  Werlher,  then  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  on  the 
author's  facile  and  receptive  mind.  They  have  an  interest  even 
apart  from  that  which  belongs  to  them,  as  "  a  style  of  poetry,"  as 
B6ranger  called  them,  "  absolutely  unknown  in  France,  the  high 
poetry  of  the  common  things  of  life."  For  they  came  from  the 
heart  of  the  poet,  they  were  inspired  by  the  deep  friendships  of 
his  early  years,  they  show  us  the  perilous  paths  over  which  his 
Boul  has  passed, and  they  afford  us  glimpses  of  au  "experimental" 
training  of  the  sensibilities,  which,  at  least,  whatever  we  may  say 
of  the  intellectual  discipline,  was  not  voluntary,  and  so  is  indift- 
pensable  in  our  study  of  the  man.  It  is  only  by  going  back  to  the 
period  from  1820  to  1837,  the  period  in  which  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
in  1862,  reviewing  his  literary  life,  found  the  greatest  saiisfaclion, 
and  by  learning  to  know  the  poet,  that  wc  can  understand  the 
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critic,  th lit  ne  can  comprehend  what  he  means  by  the  "inven- 
live,"  the  "  creative  "  in  critii^Um.  We  shall  find  there  the  Recret 
of  'hat  rare  talent  for  ptunting,  to  which  M.  Nisard  refers  in  the 
words  we  have  qnoted  from  him.  We  shall  learn  there  the  expla- 
nation of  the  peDetratiou  lind  accuracy  of  his  judgment  of  poetry 
and  fiction,  and  of  his  sympathetic  appreciation  and  compre- 
hension, BO  rare  and  so  remnrkablp,  of  woman.  It  is  to  the 
poet,  too,  and  not  to  the  phyBiolojrist,  or  the  lecturer,  or  the  sena- 
tor, tha.  we  owe  hin  style,  that  ample  and  Inminoas  style  which  is 
equaled,  in  our  judgment,  by  no  living  French  prose  writir,  with 
the  single  exception  of  George  Sand,  and  of  which  no  better  de- 
scription, and  perhaps  no  better  example,  can  be  given  than  is 
found  in  the  words  in  which  he  has  himself  characterized  the 
critical  spirit :  "It  is  a  large  and  limpid  river,  which  bends  and 
winds  aronud  the  works  and  monuments  of  poetry  as  around  rncica 
and  fortresses,  hills  carpeted  with  vineyards  and  verdnrous  valleys 
bordering  its  banks.  While  each  of  these  objects  in  the  land- 
scape remains  fixed  in  its  place,  and  troubles  itself  little  about  the 
others,  while  the  feudal  tower  disdains  the  %'alley,  and  the  valley 
ignores  the  hill,  the  river  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  bathes  them 
withoQt  doing  them  harm,  embraces  them  with  its  fresh,  flowing 
water,  comprehends  them,  reflects  them ;  and  when  the  traveler 
is  carious  to  visit  and  become  acquainted  with  these  varied  sites, 
it  tabes  him  in  a  boat,  bears  him  on  withont  a  shock,  and  develops 
to  his  view,  in  succession,  the  changing  panorama  of  its  course." 
We  are  ready  to  welcome  almost  anything  which  can  serve  to 
Diske  the  American  public  acquainted  with  so  rare  a  man,  and 
Miss  Preston  has  chosen  to  translate  some  of  his  best  essays,  and 
htiH  rendered  them  in  vigorous  English.  The  charm  of  the  French 
style  is  lost,  of  course ;  the  translator  has  wisely  refrained  from 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  iL  It  would  be  well  if  she  had  not,  also, 
in  too  many  casus,  strangely  missed  his  thought.  She  has  render- 
ed some  difficult  passages  well,  but  what  shall  we  say  ol  such  slips 
ns  these:  on  page  41,  '~/>eu  de  mois,"  a  few  montlis,  is  translated 
"iinu  short  month;"  on  page  66,  '■  rfw  spirituel  jesuite"  of  the 
hrilliant  Jesuit,  is  rendered  "of  Jesuitical  spiritualism;"  on  page 
160,  by  an  unaccountable  confusion  of  genders,  she  has  trantilated 
"  le  lung  e^four  git'  il  jU  d  Paris,  Jeune  et  non  marii  encore,"  "  her 
long  residence  in  Paris  before  her  marriage ;"  for  her  read  ki«  ; 
on  page  102  we  find  a  similar  blunder;  it  was  not  to  the  "old 
Marshal  MoQchy"  that  Mile.  Necker  put  the  question,  "  what  he 
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thought  of  love,"  but  to  hia  wife,  "  la  vteiUe  Marichak  /"  on  page 
166,  " il supplierail  aeul  toua  lea  moyena"  etc  rueaDS,  not  "it 
would  atone  for  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  means,"  bat  it  would 
sapply  tbeir  place,  if  they  were  wanting;  and,  on  the  followiog 
page,  "  tout  d  Vheure  "  is  just  before,  not  "  subsequently ;"  od 
page  197,  Boileau's  remark  in  record  to  the  style  of  Bayle, ''  on 
entend  tout  ce  qu'  il  dil,"  we  understand  everything  that  he  says, 
is  translated  by  Misa  Preaton,  "  we  hear,"  etc.,  as  if  we  were  deaf; 
on  page  200,  " quand  ces  langxies  eont  motitiee  d  Uur perfection" 
when  these  languages  have  attained  their  perfection,  ia  rendered 
"  because  languages  mount  upward  to  their  peifection,"  which  in 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  difficult  to  introduce  into  them  a  new 
style,  but  just  the  opposite ;  on  page  202,  "fe  cSUftre  article  qui 
Jit  supprimer  le  Mercure,"  the  famous  article  which  caused  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Mercare,  is  translated  "  the  famous  article  sup- 
pressed  by  the  jtfercwre /"  on  page  313,  the  innoci;nt  words,  ''ea 
pyriimidea  de  sapins  tout  peuples  if  ecureuils  qui  le  miraient  datti 
lee  ondes"  those  pyramidal  firs,  peopled  with  squirrels,  which 
were  reSected  in  the  water,  are  made  to  yield  this  astoniabing  notb 
sense,  "the  pyramidal  firs,  peopled  with  squirrels  that  admired 
their  own  reflection  in  the  mirrored  water ;" — a  new  habit,  surely, 
of  either  squirrels  or  tir-trees,  though  one  to  which  they  might  be 
led  by  seeing  the  water  "  mirrored  " — in  what  ? 

It  is  needleas  to  say  that  this  is  not  translating  Sainte-Beuvc 
well,  and  these  are  but ''a  few  of  the  errors  we  have  noted  in  a 
careful  reading  of  two  or  three  of  the  eaaays.  They  prove  that 
Miaa  Preaton  did  her  work  too  rapidly,  but  they  will  not  preveut 
her  book  being  read,  and  deserving  to  be  read,  with  pleasure. 

The  Consceipt." — In  a  country  like  France,  where  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  newspaper,  from  the  Debate  to  the  Petit  Journal, 
has  its  feuilleton,  and  where  the  grave  Metrue  dee  deux  Mondt* 
secures  in  advance  all  the  novela  which  a  dozen  of  the  most 
famous  writera  may  see  fit  to  publish,  a  story  which  is  pushed  into 
the  light  by  aome  unknown  author  does  not  often  run  through 
twenty  editious  in  three  or  four  years  simply  on  its  own  raeriut. 
It  may  owe  its  snccess  to  a  certain  daring  in  the  discussion  of  some 
delicate  social  question,  or  it  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  iocur 

Tht  Comeript:  A  itorj  of  tbe  Frenoh  War  of  ISIS;  by  MM.  ErekmiDD- 
ChatrUo.  TranaUted  frum  the  twentiath  PariB  edition.  With  «igbt  full  page  Ulu 
tntioDS.     New  Tork;  Char1«B  Scribner  li  Co.     IBSS. 
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the  inWrdict  of  the  cenBom,  and  so  obtain  a  sadden  notoriety  »nd 
a  large  naie,  or  it  may  Bkillfully  gi"aze  some  political  insne,  of  which 
men's  thonehts  are  fuil,  and  everybody  will  read  it,  as  a  few 
years  ago  we  were  all  reading  "  Uncle  Tom'a  Cabin."  The  novels 
of  MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian  owe  their  popularity  very  larpely 
to  the  last  of  these  causes.  They  are  not  thrilling  stories,  bnt 
they  are  pictures  of  war,  and  ihey  appeared  at  a  time  when  every 
arsenal  in  France  was  bnsy,  tranflforming  old  muslcetB  into  needle- 
guns,  when  the  government  was  trying  to  contrive  a  way  to 
doable  its  army  without  causing  the  nation  to  feel  it,  and  when 
til  the  newspapers,  official  and  liberal,  were  filled  with  a  great 
clamor  for  the  restoration  to  France  of  her  "  natural  boundaries." 
The  authors  of  the  "Conscript  of  1618"  undertook  to  calm  the 
popular  frenzy  by  showing  the  bnurffeois  of  Paris,  who  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  Revolution  except  its  watchwords,  and  who 
did  not  go  to  Sebastopol  or  Solferino,  what  war  is.  They  at- 
tempted by  a  minute  and  graphic  description  of  the  details  of  each 
of  the  great  campaigns  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  "to  show 
yonth  the  vanity  of  military  glory,  and  to  prove  that  no  man  can 
gain  happiness  save  by  peace,  liberty,  and  labor."  If  their  works 
had  less  literary  merit  than  they  have,  every  friend  of  the  real  in- 
tercuts of  France  would  rejoice  in  their  remarkable  popularity. 
We,  in  this  country,  are  unhappily  too  familiar  with  all  these  details 
of  forced  marches,  crowded  hospitals,  home-sickness,  wounds, 
tears,  death  in  all  its  dreadful  form^, — not  the  fiction,  but  the  fact 
of  war  ;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  revive  his  recollection  of  those 
terrible  days,  he  will  find  few  battle-fields  more  vivid  or  sugges- 
tive than  the  description  in  this  volume  of  the  great  struggle  at 
Leip»it\  There  is  less  heroic  blaze  in  it  than  in  Victor  Hngo's 
.  tamouR  episode  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  so  the  story  of 
a  veteran,  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe  and  nursing  his  wooden  leg 
on  the  sunny  esplanade  of  the  H&tel  des  Invalides  would  be  less 
artistic,  probably,  than  Mr.  Kinglake's  version  of  the  battle  of  the 
Alma.  But  it  might  be  as  truthrul,  even  if  it  were  not  quite  as 
fine. 

CoNSTANCB  Atlmer.* — The  winning  side  of  Puritan  life,  the 
worthier  side  of  Quaker  life,  and  the  picturesque  side  of  Butch 
life,  in  the  first  century  of  American  history,  have  long  been  wait- 
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ing  to  be  exactly  and  genially  reprodaced.  It  is  done  in  this 
beautifully  wrought  Btory  There  is  something  better  in  it  than 
the  h^rd  realUm  of  photographic  picture ;  it  shows  the  reverent 
and  gracioufl,  as  well  as  graceful,  sketching  of  an  affectionate 
hanii.  If  the  publisher  is  at  all  correct  in  his  advert! semen u  in 
ascribing  this  limning  of  primitive  America  to  a  "new"  writer,  it 
must  be  only  in  the  sense  of  new  in  this  particular  species  of  work, 
not  new  in  literary  taskd  altogether.  If  this  were  the  fact  it 
would  disclose  itself  in  certain  obvious  defects  that  are  altogether 
lacking,  and  in  a  want  of  the  harmonized  and  quiet  treatment  of 
incidents.  With  plenty  of  material  for  the  sensational  in  it,  the 
book  makes  no  imprespion  of  that  sort,  bat,  throughout,  one  of 
finish  and  sweetness  instead.  The  scenery,  the  social  usages,  the 
dresn  and  manners,  the  homes,  the  public  gatherings,  the  unique 
relations  and  every  day  history  of  "  Old  New  Tork  " — oldest  New 
York — are  reproducd  with  exqifisite  minuteness  and  fidelity.  The 
characterization  is  distinct  and  felicitous.  Lady  Moody,  Sir  Henry, 
Dame  Swaller,  the  "  Lord  Director,"  Barbara  Elsie,  and  Lisbet, 
Lady  Alice,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Grey,  are  thorough  portraits,  to 
say  nothing  of  Friend  Baxter,  Beltazzar,  the  lovers  of  the  story— 
Mordaunt,  Percy,  Lord  Huntington,  and  others, — and  the  Indian 
actors,  Omanee,  and  Tyano.  The  heroiue,  Constance,  the  youthful 
and  lovely  Runtan  maiden,  has  a  fresh  and  sweet  nature  made 
beautiful  by  pure  and  healthy  piety,  a  creation  that  could  ouly 
oome  from  a  mind  knowing  what  is  best  and  most  delightful  in 
womanlinetiH  from  within.  The  story  throughont  is  one  of  the 
freshest  and  mont  wholesome  to  be  met  with  in  these  days  of  mor- 
bid fiction,  and  deserves  especially  to  be  read  and  admired  by  all 
whose  associations  with  the  early  Dutch  element  in  our  history 
are  intimate,  and  by  all  who  know  the  Christian  nobleness  and  . 
beauty  there  waa  in  Puritanism. 

We  take  a  picture  or  two  almost  without  selection :  Here  is 
Gravesend,  near  "  New  Amsterdam,"  in  its  fourteenth  year : 

"  A  email  Till^e  surrouDded  by  high  paliHadea.  Its  street*  radiated  from  a 
coninion  centre,  where  stood  the  Town  Honse,  tha  pnmp,  and  whippiof-poit. 
The  beat  of  th«  hou^ee  were  double,  with  long,  eloping,  thatched  toob.  and  hug« 
ehimney  atncka  which  admitted  as  mucb  li|;ht  aa  the  lerj  email  wiudowa. 

"  A  little  beyond  the  village,  and  alao  enelopad  bj  high  palisade*,  stood  a 
lar^e,  irrpgular  stone  booae.  called  Uoodj  Ball,  both  on  aocount  oriheaupfri- 
orit;  of  the  building,  and  on  account  of  its  occnpanu.  lu  posaeaser,  Ladf 
Hoody,  was  one  of  the  patentee!  of  the  town.  She  had  some  here  to  enjoy  more 
b'eeilom  ofopiuion  than  was  graoted  her  at  Lynn  among  the  Pnribiu*.     Ta 
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;«an  Ut«r  the  wonld  b>Te  becD  p«ra«eated  Ihera  m  ■  Qnaker.  Th«  people  of 
QrkVMend,  Uk«  hcrwIC  were  English,  with  Tew  eic^ptiuiia.  utd  of  the  same  r» 
li^oai  belief.  Thej  regarded  thi«  Udj-moUier  with  awe  aa  well  aa  afTcctiun, 
and  eofamitted  to  har  judgmem  all  difflonlUei  wbjch  oonld  Dot  be  otherviae 
Mttled. 

"The  house,  whieh  the  rillagere  p<rintad  out  with  prida,  wm  apaoioua  on  the 
gropnd-floor,  and  lighted  with  deep,  narrow  windowe  of  dianunid-ahaped  paaea. 
The  roof  waa  red-til«d.  Mid  curred  out  in  a  etmp  alope  beyond  the  fiont  wall, 
where  it  wae  aapported  b;  roughlir-hewn  eolnmne,  and  formed  a  long  piazia. 
Some  of  theee  rode  columne,  and  part  of  the  roof,  were  covered  wiih  a  luxariaat 
creeping  vine.  It  waa  a  mass  of  rich  green  in  auniiDer.  Kow,  earlj  in  NoTem. 
ber.  it  gleamed  ecarlet.  The  floor  of  the  piaica  and  the  entrance-path  were 
paved  with  ronnd,  smooth  pebbles.  A  settle-bench  stood  igainst  Che  wall  be- 
nrath  the  windows,  and -wae  a  oool  reeling  place  in  enmmer.  The  ponderous 
double  door,  with  "  bull's  ejea  '  in  its  upper  panels,  opeoed  into  a  wide  halt. 
Above  the  doors,  trading  to  aide  roome.  deers*  antlers  were  filed,  in  proof  of  Sir 
'Henrv's  skill  as  a  hoDtsDiati;  and  Indian  trophiea  hong  upon  the  walls.  The 
large  room  ud  the  left  hsd  the  luxury  of  sUli  hsngii^  and  richly  carved  furni- 
tnre,  which  bad  seen  their  best  dajs  in  England.  If  this  room  had  an  air  of  the 
world,  it  was  no  fault  of  Lady  Moody's  now ;  for  then  vanities  were  the  relics  of 
her  gayer  days.  It  was  used  only  on  rare  occasions — such  as  (he  coming  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  and  Direotor-Oeiieral,  Peinu  Stuyveaant,  wfaon  nobody 
in  Qraveseud  dared  to  entertain,  or  knew  ao  well  how  to  manage  as  the  good 
mother." 

Here  is  a  PuritAnaDd-Royaliat  party  in  LoDdoa : 

"  A  select  dinner  party  met  at  Lord  Orey's  on  one  of  the  pleasant  autumn  days 
to  celebrate  the  betrothal  of  Lady  Alice.  Mother  and  danghter  were  rvsolDte  to 
have  a  ceremonisl  use  of  the  ring.  For  ouce  Lord  Orej  wm  equally  resolute. 
He  would  have  no  papistical  forme  or  svmbols  with  which  to  insult  his  Puritan 
guestfl.  Lord  D" Amy's  family  were  there,  Stiff  royaliata,  yielding  outwardly  to 
the  inevitable  conr«e  of  events,  crouching  only  till  this  rfginu  should  pass  away. 
Flowing  curls,  lace  ties  and  mffltifl,  and  diamonds  diatbguished  these.  Stanch 
Puritans  were  there  also.  In  plnin  velvet  hose,  broad  oollara,  and  ruaset  leather 

boots.  •••••• 

"  After  the  aimple  ceremony  of  plighting.  Lord  Orey  led  the  way  to  the 
sumptanns  dinner  with  Uie  mother  of  Lord  O'Arcy,  and,  fallowiog  this  compli- 
neiii  to  the  rojalj^ts,  Lady  Orey,  with  drlicate  homage  to  learning,  selected  the 
I^ritan,  John  Milion.   Constance  was  consigned  to  Lord  Huntington. 

"When  the  noisy  diecuauon  of  the  palatable  viands  sufficiently  shielded  her, 
the  asked, 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  of  so  solemn  demeanor  knd  so  fine  (eatures.  whom 
Lady  Orey  honored  I ' 

"'John  Hilton,  the  learned  Secretary  for  foreign  tongnae.  England  owea 
much  to  him  for  tju  eloquence  and  dii^nity  he  gives  to  the  poliUcal  despatches. 
He  is  blind,  and  proeeeds  slowly,  bat  the  Lord  Protector  valoea  him  loo  highly 
to  permit  his  retirement.' 

" '  1  wonder  that  you  say  he  is  blind.     His  eyes  are  clear  and  serene.' 
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" '  Tet  moving  ainong  men  ha  Utsb  in  the  solitade  of  blindneai.  Bat  (oUtDda 
rip«iia  a  great  man'taonL  He  oombrts  hiniMlf  with 'mode  ud  poetrj.  I  hare 
ofteD.  in  pauing  tbrongh  Petty  Fruias,  where  he  Mtm,  heard  him  accompanj  hin 
organ  with  hia  own  paatma,  whieh  Hearj  Lawa,  who  belonged  to  Eiog  Chariest 
chapel,  has  xt  to  flawing  muaic.' 

'"  Ue  is  a  poe<,then1'  Hid  OoMtanee.    'He  oarrlee  an  aaatere  vr  for  a 

"'But  he  writw  vith  dalioa^  aa  well  ai  ilranglh.  One  never  findi  bin 
coarse.  He  givee  bis  ideal  women  a  dignity  and  high  parity  beyond  any  writer 
I  know.     WllneM  even  bia  drama, '  Comas."' 

Rkalmah,*  by  Arthur  Helps,  Esq.,  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
admirers  of  the  other  writiogs  of  the  author,  and  will,  we  think, 
be  pronounced  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  beet  of  them.  It  conaists 
of  a  tale,  of  which  Realmah  is  the  hero,  which  is  told  in  a  series  of 
inetallments  by  one  of  a  party  of  friends,  who  are  spending  a  holy- 
day  season  in  the  coimtry ;  and  of  their  considerations  together 
upon  the  incidents  and  personages  of  the  story,  and  a  variety  of 
topics  which  casually  present  themselves  in  the  progress  of  their 
everyday  intercourse.  The  tale  is  well  enough,  though  somewhat 
stiff  and  pedantic ;  its  scene  being  liud  among  the  lake-dwetlera  in 
the  age  of  stone.  It  furnishes,  however,  not  a  few  opportanities 
for  i-etitied  and  good-natured  satire  and  irony  upon  modem  life, 
especially  upon  public  life  in  England ;  with  an  occasional  glance 
at  that  which  is  private  and  domestic.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  conversations,  which  are  freely  interspersed,  and 
which  fall  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics  aa  they  are  elicited  in  the 
progress  of  their  easy  flow  and  apparently  natural  development. 
The  citaracters  are  distiuctly,  though  not  violently  individual. 
The  themes  are  not  too  grandiose  and  stately  for  casual  discounie ; 
many  of  Cbem,  indeed,  would,  at  first  thought,  seem  to  be  too 
trivial  for  such  grave  personages  and  oflicial  characters,  but  on  a 
second  view  are  recognized  as  concerning  very  seriously  human 
happiness  and  welfare.  The  sentiments  are  all  kindly  and  chari- 
table ;  and,  what  is  not  least  important,  while  there  is  very 
little  flue  writing  in  the  book,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pure  and  nu-  . 
pretending  English.  We  would  gladly  indnce  many  of  our  readers 
to  share  with  ue  in  the  qoiet  satisfaction  which  we  have  received 
from  these  unambiUons  and,  at  first,  slightly  unattractive  p&ges. 

"  Utaijnah,    By  the  Anlbor  of  Friends  in  ConnaJl.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothera 
1 869, 
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A  Half  Centcrt  ■with  Juvenile  Delikquents.* — The  pre- 
TeDttnn  of  crime  by  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
bj  the  transfer  to  good  homes  of  the  children  of  the  street,  is  one 
of  the  wisest  and  niOHt  encouraging  moTementsof  modern  Ciiris- 
tisD  benevolence.  The  rapid  inoreaae  of  large  towns  in  this  coan- 
tiy,  and  the  ease  with  which  railroads  and  newspapers  familiariEe 
the  smaller  villages  with  the  iniquities  of  great  cities,  make  it  im- 
portant that  throughont  the  land  there  should  be  an  acquaintance 
vith  the  means  of  reformation  and  prevention  which  are  shown 
bjr  the  experience  of  piiilanthropiats  to  be  efficacious  and  salutary. 
Even  errors  or  mistakes,  if  fairly  described,  may  be  useful  in 
■bowing  the  benevolent  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  copy. 

The  Honse  of  Refuge  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
hirgest  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  the  young  in  existence. 
Id  a  certain  nense  it  is  a  prison,  not  a  home ;  but  it  is  a  prison 
governed  and  directed  by  most  excellent  managers,  who  mean 
that  the  restraints  of  the  law  shall  be  made  efficacious  by  the 
softer  influences  of  Christian  charity.  The  tendency  now  is  to  or- 
ganize reformatories  and  asylums  more  and  more  like  families,  and 
less  like  prisons,  but  "  the  congregate  system,"  as  it  is  called,  has 
the  advantage  of  economy,  and,  as  many  think,  of  discipline  also, 
BO  that  it  IB  not  likely  to  be  at  once  superseded  by  the  family  sys- 
tem. Whichever  plan  may  be  the  best,  the  experience  of  snob  an 
instttation  as  the  Honse  of  Refuge  in  Xew  York  is  very  import- 
ant, especially  when  given  in  connection  with  that  of  other  kin- 
dred institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Pierce,  in  the  volume  before  na,  has  given  a  careful  review 
of  the  Refuge  in  Xew  York  (of  which  he  is  Chsplun),  from  ita 
origin,  in  1817,  until  the  present  time,  and  he  has  interwoven  with 
the  narrative  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  other 
effortH  for  the  reformation  of  the  young,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Tork.  His  volume  it  interesting  as  well  as  useful,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  Christian  charity  by  the  side 
Liefde'a  popular  narratives  of  kindred  institutions  in  Europe.  I 
is  illustrated  by  portraits  and  by  views  of  the  buildings  referred  to, 
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AjtncLE  I  —THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

It  is  tbe  doctrine  of  the  New  Teatameot  that  the  diepensa- 
tioD  which  was  introduced  by  Christ  is  to  coutinae  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  whole  strain  of  the  New  Testament 
shows  this ;  and  snch  passages,  especially,  ae  "  of  His  king- 
dom there  shall  he  no  end,"  "  He  must  reign  until  He  hath 
put  all  His  enemies  under  His  feet,"  "  this  gospel  of  tbe  king- 
dom shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  onto  all 
nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come,"  are  proofs,  with  many 
others  like  them,  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  His 
disciples  regarded  it  as  tbe  final  act  of  God's  moral  system  for 
the  human  race.  The  very  natare  of  Christ's  religion  would 
be  enough  of  itself  to  demonstrate,  that  it  mast  be,  if  true, 
not  a  stage  in  a  progress,  but  the  ultimate  form  of  religions  truth 
and  thought,  the  last  of  (iod's  economies,  the  fruit  which^ 
when  fully  ripe,  is  followed  by  the  plant's  death  and  the  end 
of  the  year.    As  the  completion  of  whatever  was  imperfect  in 
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Judaism,  as  intended  for  all  mankind  and  claiming  for  itself 
to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  all,  it  cannot  be  superseded  by 
any  new  form  of  truth,  or  enpplemented  by  a  later  and  im- 
proved revelation.  All  the  progress  of  mankind  until  the  end 
of  time  and  all  the  hopes  of  mankind  are  treasured  up  in  it, 
if  its  claims  are  just.  When  it  shall  have  done  its  work,  the 
present  condition  of  man  on  earth  shall  come  to  an  end,  and 
a  state  of  things  wholly  new,  a  state  of  retribution,  ehall 
succeed. 

There  are  many  persons  in  the  present  age  who  refuse  to 
admit  these  pretensions  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  to  be  the 
universal,  nor  the  ultimate  religion  of  the  world.  In  some 
respects  it  may  have  been  a  very  great  improvement  on  what- 
ever of  religions  doctrine  preceded  it,  and  it  has  carried  the 
nations  of  Christendom  to  a  higher  state  of  culture  than  was 
ever  before  reached ;  but  it  is  like  all  other  religions  in  having 
no  historical  basis  and  no  divine  authority.  The  progress  of 
the  world  hereafter  will  consist  in  setting  aside  the  exclnsitre 
claims  of  Christ,  in  retaining  all  that  in  his  moral  precepts  which 
will  endure  the  storms  of  time,  and  in  giving  the  guidance  of 
the  future  to  science  and  human  insight.  The  religion  of  the 
future  will  be  a  religion  with  all  that  is  peculiar  to  Christiani- 
ty cast  away,  while  something  of  its  spirit  will  be  retained, 
and  with  the  help  of  this  spirit,  without  a  revelation,  the  com- 
ing ages  will  reach  the  point  of  perfection  that  is  attainable 
bj  man. 

The  enemies  of  Christianity  are  divided  among  themselves. 
As  Atheists,  Pantheists,  and  Theists — ^the  latter  of  various 
classes — they  even  oppose  and  sometimes  denounce  one  anoth- 
er. Of  this  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion,  however,  we 
intend  to  make  no  nse.  We  will  suppose  that  the  Theists  are 
at  length  to  triumph ; — that  they  who  receive  the  doctrines  of 
an  infinite  God,  and  a  divine  plan  in  governing  the  world,  and 
who  hold  to  a  system  of  morals  something  like  that  of  Christ, 
are  to  gain  the  day  over  all  other  thinkers ; — ihat  the  destinies 
of  the  world  are  to  be  put  into  their  hands ; — that  rhe  religion 
of  the  future  is  to  be  as  they  shall  shape  it.  Their  way  of 
thinking,  we  will  suppose,  has  had  its  perfect  work.  The  reifrn 
of  Oliristianity  is  over.     That  religion  which  soothed  sorrows 
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and  inspired  hope,  which  took  up  man  amid  the  despair  of  de- 
caving  antiquity,  was  his  only  protector  through  the  middle 
ages,  and  led  on  modem  civilization  ;  which  has  encouraged 
philosophy  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  of  God ;  which  has  giv- 
en security  to  states  by  its  lofty  morals,  and  exalts  the  poorest 
of  men  by  awakening  the  feeling  of  human  brotherhood  and 
the  sense  of  human  rights ;  which  has  controlled  and  modified 
art  and  letters, — that  religion,  we  say,  ia  fallen,  its  stronghold 
of  facts  is  demolished,  its  miracles,  whether  to  be  explained 
historically  or  not,  are  discarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  Univeise,  its  Christ  ia  only  a  man,  its  God  has  re- . 
tired  behind  the  curtain,  never  to  reveal  himself  in  human 
affairs.  lie  spoke  not  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.  He 
speaks  not  to  us  by  His  Son.  He  will  never  speak  to  mankind. 
Men  must  do  the  best  they  can  without  Christ  and  without  r 
Gospel. 

Let  na  make  the  most  favorable  supposition  the  case  admits 
of. — that  these  foes  of  Christ's  religion  are  sincere,  earnest, 
philanthropic  men,  haters  of  all  injustice  and  of  all  falsehood, 
that  they  begin  their  work  of  destruction  with  the  purpose  of 
introducing  something  better,  and  really  believe  that  the  pro- 
gress of  roan  can  only  be  reached  through  their  eystema  of 
Uiinking.  Let  as  suppose  too  that  unbelief  creeps  over  the 
Christian  world,  not  all  at  once  like  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  but 
by  a  slow  undermining  of  the  foundations,  by  an  ahandonment 
of  one  point  after  another.  The  Christian  faith  ceases  not  at 
once  to  t>e  respected  or  admired,  hot  becomes  by  degrees  con- 
scious of  its  weakness,  loses  hope,  retreats  irom  the  more  edu- 
cated to  the  less,  lingers  longest  with  the  poor,  the  widow,  the 
aflicted  who  have  no  weight  in  the  world,  and  at  length  dies 
out  and  is  foi^olten,  to  be  counted  among  the  many  religions, 
which  alie  herself  drove  away  from  among  mankind. 

Now  we  ask  what  the  world  will  do  without  a  positive,  his- 
torical, revealed  religion.  Let  the  religion  of  the  future,  aa 
we  will  call  the  rival  of  Christianity,  start  on  its  career  with 
all  veneration  for  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  can  that  veneration 
last  l  What  doctrines  will  be  left  to  rear  their  heads  above 
the  deluge  of  unbelief?  What  motives  in  favor  of  religinn 
will  survive  the  decay,  the  extinction  of  Christianity. 
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We  propose  to  attempt  to  answer  some  of  these  qnestionsin 
a  spirit  of  canilor,  to  look  at  some  of  the  diaadvantagee,  which 
will  of  necessity  attend  on  such  a  reli^on,  and  to  conaider 
what  prospects  it  can  have  of  spreading  over  and  of  bettering 
mankind. 

And  here  let  it  be  permitted  to  ns  to  say  once  for  all,  that 
we  compare  the  resources  and  powers  of  the  Gospel  with  eys- 
terns  of  Tlieism,  bat  that,  if  what  we  are  abont  to  nrge  has 
any  weight,  it  will  be  still  more  weighty  in  the  comparison 
between  Christianity  and  Pantheistic  religions.  The  point 
again  towards  which  we  turn  oor  remarks  is  not  directly  the 
truth  of  the  religions  placed  side  by  side,  nor  directly  their 
services  to  mankind,  but  rather  to  find  out  whether  any  reli- 
gion, which  lays  no  claim  to  be  a  revelation,  even  although 
holding  fast  to  a  personal  God,  can  fulfill  the  ofiices  of  a  reli- 
gion for  the  world,  and  whether,  if  it  cannot,  progress  or  dv- 
ilization  can  take  its  place. 

I.  Oar  first  position  is  that  the  absence  from  a  religion  of 
historical  facts  is  a  veiy  great  weakness,  or  in  other  words  that 
the  supposed  religion  of  the  future,  being  unable,  as  it  muA 
be,  to  take  the  form  of  facts  and  of  history  mast  be  without  a 
very  great  source  of  power. 

Christianity  is  historical  in  its  veiy  nature  and  cannot,  as 
we  maintain,  be  torn  apart  from  hietory,  without  both  ruining 
the  religion  and  belittling  the  whole  story  of  the  world,  for  the 
system  of  redemption  through  Christ  is  a  progressive  work 
going  on  in  the  world  of  men,  and  culminating  in  the  mani- 
festation here  below  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  religion  being  a 
story,  and  a  story  concerning  God,  ita  evidences,  it  is  quite 
natural  to  suppose,  most  not  merely  make  an  appeal  to  the 
moral  judgments  and  sentiments,  bnt,  like  all  other  story,  mnst 
depend  on  the  veracity  of  witnesses,  on  the  truth  of  fects  in 
the  outer  world.  Moreover  as  religion  is  a  practical  thing,  as 
its  highest  aim  ever  must  be  to  be  taken  np  into  the  lives  of 
men  and  hence  to  interweave  itself  with  all  action  and  ail  his- 
tory, it  must  exhibit  life,  or  truth,  conviction  and  principle  in 
action,  before  our  eyes,— that  is,  it  must  be  historical. 

All  this  the  great  founder  of  Christianity  and  his  first  fol- 
lowers were  aware  of,  more  so  perhaps  than  any  of  their  siie- 
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ceseors  in  the  following  ages  nntil  the  present  time.  He  sent 
them  forth  aa  witneesee,  they  took  thia  attitude  before  the 
world  and  felt  that  this  was  their  leading  vocation.  Their  view 
of  the  strength  of  the  Gospel  was  JDstified  by  their  BuccesB, 
It  spread,  by  the  simple  telling  of  a  story,  even  among  the 
most  prejudiced,  among  the  Jews  to  whom  a  suffering  Christ 
was  a  stumbling  block,  and  among  the  Greeks  to  whom  a  new 
religion,  bursting  in  upon  the  events  of  tlie  present  world,  was 
a  thing  not  eo  much  as  dreamed  of.  Itistrue  that  it  contained 
a  system  of  doctrines,  a  philosophy  suited  to  man's  wants,  to 
his  convictions,  to  his  deepest  nature,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  philosophy  could  not  have  existed  separate  from  the 
fects  and  that  by  the  facts  it  was  recommended,  impressed,  and 
established. 

To  this  force  of  the  historical  element  in  religion  the  sys- 
tems of  heathenism  bear  testimony. 

On  whatever  principle  we  account  for  the  religions  of  na- 
ture, it  is  evident  that  their  mythologies  and  their  worship  in- 
dicate a  desire  to  bring  the  Deity  out  of  the  region  of  abetract 
thought,  to  represent  biro  to  the  human  senses  and  in  contigu- 
ity with  man,  to  call  him  within  the  limits  of  space  and  time. 
The  great  interest,  the  great  charm  of  heathenism  consists  in 
its  mythology,  as  India,  Greece,  Scandinavia,  and  even  the  new 
world  bear  witness :  if  its  views  of  tlie  Divine  Being  had  not 
taken  the  form  of  a  narrative,  if  the  Gods  had  not  been  repre- 
sented as  living  and  moving  and  acting  among  men,  it  would 
have  lacked  the  power  to  fascinate  and  in  a  measure  to  satisfy 
the  human  soul.  The  Romans,  wlio  had  at  first  a  sober  reli- 
gion without  image  worship  and  with  a  scanty  mythology,  to  a 
good  degree  deserted  their  earlier  and  vaguer  system  for  the 
more  beantifnl,  more  copious,  more  imaginative  fables  of  the 
Greeks.  Upon  mythology  worship  in  a  considerable  degree 
depends ;  the  sacredness  of  particular  spots,  the  reasons  for 
particular  rites,  the  character  of  the  rites  themselves,  are  all  to 
be  referred  to  ancient  and  venerated  traditions.  Poetry  too 
and  art  are  shaped  by  mythology,  they  draw  their  materials 
from  its  fables,  they  act  originally  as  its  handmaids.  And, 
when  heathenism  decays,  as  decay  it  must,  the  overthrow  grows 
out  of  philosophical  views  and  historical  criticism  rejectingthe 
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narratives  handed  down  from  ancient  timea.  All  these  and 
many  like  con&ideratione  bLow  that  religion  iroold  appear  dead 
and  barren  to  mankind  if  it  aaeumed  an  abstract  philosophical 
form,  that  it  would  not  come  homo  to  the  bouI  or  have  a  sway 
over  the  life. 

Even  the  decay  of  heathenism  in  the  Boman  empire,  that 
Btrange  time  when  the  old  religion  tried  to  brace  itself  np 
against  the  spread  of  donbt  and  of  Ctmstianity,  indicates  a 
longing  for  the  appearance  again  of  the  Deity  amid  hnman 
evente ;  the  magic  rites,  the  mysteries,  the  thenrgic  processes 
by  which  men  sought  to  come  into  communication  with  the 
spiritual  world,  were,  as  it  seems  to  us,  so  many  testiraoniea  of 
human  nature  that  the  Gospel  by  means  of  its  narrative  form, 
that  the  economy  of  our  religion  from  the  first  by  its  history, 
is  most  wisely  accommodated  to  hnman  nature  and  human 
wants,  BO  that  they  who  expect  much  from  a  religion  of  mere 
abstractions  must  be  most  signally  disappointed. 

And  this  experience  of  mankind  under  heathenism  and 
Christianity  makes  it  probable  that  tlie  nature  of  man  iteelfi 
rather  than  anything  so  variable  as  the  style  of  culture  and 
of  knowledge,  pronounces  a  historical  form  to  be  necessary  for 
the  sway  of  religious  ideas  among  mankind.  This  is  made 
more  than  probable  by  several  considerations.  Our  nature, 
except  when  under  strict  philosophical  training,  of  which  few 
are  capable  and  from  which  many  turn  away  in  disgust,  re- 
volts from  abstractions  and  delights  in  concrete  realities.  "We 
are  made  to  take  pleasure  in  personal  existences  and  in  their 
actions.  Our  sentiments  need  some  object  on  which  they  can 
fasten.  Jieverence  is  not  content  with  existing  as  a  vague  feel- 
ing, but  seeks  for  some  reality  which  may  be  the  object  of  wor- 
ship. The  feeling  of  dependence  needs  to  Jiave  that  on  which 
we  are  dimly  conscious  of  depending  body  itself  forth  in  some 
apprehensible  form,  ThaiJcfvlnem  implies  the  purpose  of  a 
known  personal  object  to  confer  a  benefit,  and  bo  all  our  feel- 
ings go  forth  only  towards  distinctly  apprehended  personalities. 
But  persoualities  evidence  and  manifest  themselves  through 
actions  which  have  to  do  with  life  and  the  world.  So  also  the 
imagination  is  distressed — so  to  speak — if  it  cannot  give  form 
to  the  invisible  and  the  ideal.    The  Christian  religion  could 
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not  hold  its  gronnd  in  the  world  but  throuf^h  a  perBOoal  at- 
tachment to  Christ.  How  then  can  a  religion,  wiUi  no  attrac- 
tion derived  from  history  and  personal  power,  expect  to  be  met 
by  human  eympath;  and  to  spread  through  mankind. 

Bat  again  a  religion  which  has  no  hiatory  mast  be  destitute 
of  the  power  of  life  and  example. 

Life,  eoHBidered  In  relation  to  religion,  is  the  embodiment 
and  test  of  doctrine  or  principle.  Example  is  an  illustration 
or  acting  out  of  principle  in  a  particular  case,  and  implies  an 
intiaence  on  the  imitative  nature  of  man.  Nothing  gives  so 
much  power  or  weakness  to  a  man  as  his  life.  Nothing  tests 
a  religion  so  much  as  the  way  in  which  it  moulds  the  life  of 
men.  The  life  of  Christ  is  the  central  power  in  Christianity. 
The  treasury  of  the  Church  is  the  good  lives  of  all  faithfnl 
Christians,  not  because  they  can  do  more  than  they  ought,  as 
the  Romanists  snpposed,  but  because  they  act  JQSt  as  they 
should.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church, 
not  80  much  because  they  dared  to  die  for  what  they  prized,  as 
because  there  lay  behind  the  martyr's  faith  a  life  that  rose 
above  the  ordinary  level.  If  Christianity  had  not  put  on  a 
living  form,  if  it  could  not  have  passed  at  once  from  high  and 
loving  precepts  into  the  shape  of  pure  men  and  women,  we 
should  not  be  defending  it  now.  Forgiveness  might  have 
sounded  eweet  in  precept,  but  if  Christ  and  his  dying  disciple, 
Stephen,  bad  not  forgiven,  where  would  the  humanity  of  the 
world  have  been  at  this  time. 

It  seems  certain  then  that  the  strength  of  Christianity,  as  of 
Judaism  before  it,  lay  in  its  history,  in  the  lives  which  it 
formed,  and  especially  in  that  one  life  which  it  set  up  as  a  per- 
fect model.  But  for  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  cloud  of 
witnesses  would  not  have  surrounded  us,  the  host  of  shining 
ones  would  not  have  arisen  in  our  sky.  Mere  precept,  al- 
though invested  with  celestial  authority,  can  effect  little ;  an 
abatract  standard  of  character,  not  realized  in  the  life,  will  be 
almost  destitute  of  power  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

But  the  man  whose  religion,  as  he  thinks,  is  to  control  the 
future,  may  ask  whether  it  cannot  become  the  "  heir  of  all  the 
ages ;"  whether  all  that  has  been  good  and  pure  in  the  lives  of 
men,  under  the  Gospel  and  under  heathenism,  cannot  be  col- 
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lected  and  used  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Why  may  not 
Christ,  with  his  eaiuts,  stand  on  the  calendar  of  that  reli^on, 
even  as  the  heathen  emperor,  Alexander  Sevems,  bnilt  a  tem- 
ple to  CbriBt,  and  cotmted  Him  among  his  Gods.  Meanwhile, 
be  will  say,  the  religion  itself  will  be  forming  its  own  exam- 
ples of  a  higher  than  Christian  virtne,  and  setting  them  op  for 
the  veneration  of  all  tntnre  time. 

What  sncceee  this  proposed  religion  may  have  in  the  way  of 
making  godly  and  finished  lives  we  do  not  propose  now  to  con- 
sider. Bat  this  ie  certain,  that  a  great  part  of  the  glory  of 
Christian  lives  must  then  be  effaced  and  lost.  For  Christ  will 
have  become  a  self-deceiver,  and  the  view  of  hia  own  charac- 
ter under  which  he  acted  was  Jalse.  Yon  cannot  separate  liis 
conscionsness  of  a  pecnliar  relation  to  God  &om  hie  life  itself, 
and  yon  cannot  separate  the  life  of  his  followers  from  a  faith 
in  him  as  divine,  and  from  the  power  of  those  troths  which  he 
taught,  and  which,  on  the  supposition,  have  tamed  out  to  be 
false  or  to  be  without  divine  authority.  Either,  then,  venera- 
tion and  respect  for  the  character  of  Christ  and  of  the  beat 
Cliristians  will  in  a  good  degree  cease,  or  it  will  he  acconnted 
a  thing  of  small  importance,  whether  that  be  tme  or  false 
which  controls  tlie  life,  since  falsehood  has  attended  the  devel- 
opment of  the  noblest  characters  known  to  the  world. 

II.  The  supposed  new  religion  of  the  future  mnst  be  a  reli- 
gion without  authority,  a  religion  constructed  by  human  rea- 
son alone.  The  Christian  religion  claims  a  two-fold  divine  au- 
thority ;  it  is  from  God  and  by  God, — it  is  a  revelation  con- 
tained in  inspired  writings.  Even  if  you  gave  up  the  latter 
sonrce  of  authority,  you  would  not  cut  all  its  connectioD  with 
heaven,  unless  the  claim  to  inspiration  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  revelation  itself.  Nor  is  the  Christian  religion  solitary  in 
advancing  such  claims,  bnt  all  over  the  world,  wherever  reli- 
gions have  sprung  up,  they  have  declared  themselvea  to  be  dis- 
closures of  the  Divine  will.  Nor  is  it  important  to  our  ail- 
ment to  decide  whether  these  religions  have  been  the  product 
of  imposture,  or  of  the  myth-making  power,  or  of  a  self-delnd- 
ing  enthusiasm.  If  impostures,  they  confess  a  need  of  some 
authority  beyond  their  inventors.  If  the  offspring  of  a  myth- 
making  age,  they  clothe  tiiemaelves  in  the  garb  of  revelation 
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from  an  iDBtdnctive  sense  that  relij^on  onght  to  wear  such  a 
drees.  If  they  £[row  up  in  an  individaal  mind  of  lai^  imagi' 
nadre  power,  the  same  craving  for  a  connection  with  Qod  and 
for  an , inspiration  from  Him  is  manifest. 

It  is  farther  evident  that  the  reception  of  religion  in  the 
worid,  has  mnch  depended  upon  faith  in  its  divine  origin. 
That  Christ  was  a  teacher  come  from  God  was  an  eaeential 
element  of  his  power,  withoat  which  many  woold  have  refused 
to  listen  to  His  words,  and  few,  if  any,  would  have  followed 
Him.  The  churches  founded  by  the  apostlee  were  founded  on 
faith  in  a  divine  interruption  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 
And  so  the  written  word  is  indebted  for  no  small  part  of  its 
power,  for  the  attention  originally  given  to  it  in  spite  of  its  de- 
fects of  composition,  ibr  the  hold  it  has  bad  on  the  best  minds 
of  the  world  to  a  belief  that  it  is  in  some  way  authorized  to 
give  the  news  of  a  plan  of  God,  which  man's  own  faculties 
could  not  discover,  that  it  contains  facts  and  tmths  above  na- 
ture and  above  the  reach  of  reason.  And  hence,  if  at  any 
time  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  lose  their  hold  on 
the  faith  of  any  age,  the  religion  itself  is  abandoned.  We  are 
now  thrown  back  npon  reason ;  we  must  decide  between  differ- 
ent schools  of  philosophy,  or  follow  our  inward  light,  or  be 
tossed  on  the  nncertain  waters  of  scepticism.  And  the  need  of 
divine  authority  for  the  guidance  of  our  faith  and  conduct  is 
felt  by  many  of  the  strongest  minds  to  be  so  great,  that  it  is 
only  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  by  a  kind  of  necessity  which 
ia  harrowing  to  the  soul,  that  they  blow  out  the  light  that  was 
their  guide  and  commit  themselves  to  the  direction  of  reason. 
They  feel  when  they  reject  the  Gospel  that  some  authorized 
guide,  some  standard  of  truth,  some  charter,  speaking  pardon, 
Bpiritnal  help  and  hope,  would  he  divinely  precious. 

The  contrast  between  Christianity,  as  authorized  to  make 
Ood  known  to  men — not  indeed  shedding  full  hght  on  every 
side,  but  satisfying  and  stimulating  without  suppressing  reason, 
— and  a  religion  of  man's  devising,  is  one  that  reaches  to  the 
very  foundations  of  the  sours  life.  Religion  in  the  soul  would 
shrink  into  pitiably  small  dimensions  without  the  guidance 
and  authority  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  What  is  to  become 
of  faith  in  spiritual  realities,  in  what  Ood  thinks  of  conduct> 
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in  w]iat  He  is  and  how  He  will  treat  men,  if  the  Seripturea 
are  of  "  private  interpretation,"  if  Christ  spoke  witbwnt  au- 
thority, if  no  one  hath  come  down  from  heaven  to  tell  the 
world  of  heavenly  things?  What  will  trust  find  to  lean  upon, 
if  the  "great  and  precious  promises"  are  of  human  originf 
Where  will  repentance  go  for  refnge  if  there  is  no  assurance  of 
pardon  ?  How  will  the  soul  be  made  strong  enough  to  resist 
sin,  if  there  is  no  certainty  of  divine  assistance!  How  can 
such  a  hope  of  heaven  as  reason  can  establish,  fortify  the  er- 
ring against  earthly  trials  and  help  them  to  die  in  peace  ?  In 
short,  since  every  religious  feeling,  every  virtue,  all  morality, 
all  practical  benevolence  are  now  maintained,  ae  Christian  ex- 
perience demonstrates,  hy  the  voice  of  God  in  His  word,  will 
there  not  be  an  end  of  all  these  things,  and  must  not  religion 
become  so  uncertain,  so  weak,  when  Christ  shall  be  given  up, 
as  to  have  next  to  no  power  over  human  life  and  society  t 
Without  divine  authority,  evidence  and  motive  power  are  taken 
away  from  religion,  and  without  these  what  can  it  do  for  the 
good  of  man  ?  Nay,  without  assurance  concerning  those  great 
questions  that  perplex  unaided  reason,  will  not  the  main  energy 
of  human  thought  he  turned  towards  the  problems  of  philoso- 
phy and  away  from  practical  virtue  %  Can  a  religion  drawn 
up  out  of  man's  own  soul  satisfy  his  reason!  Will  there  not 
be  eternal  questionings,  as  there  were  among  the  old  philosa 
phers?  Will  not  the  main  strength  of  the  greatest  minds  be 
spent  in  finding  out  truth,  instead  of  reducing  it  to  practice  and 
using  it  for  human  improvement!  At  present  to  a  very  great 
extent  Christianity  satisfies  the  cravings  of  the  sonl  by  its 
truth  and  by  its  evidence.  What  can  any  otherreligion  which 
claims  no  such  authorities  bring  into  the  world  save  doubt,  rest- 
lessness, self-dissatisfaction,  and  wandering,  unsuccessfiil  efforts 
after  rest ! 

To  make  the  immense  importance  of  divine  authority  more 
apparent,  let  us  briefly  sketch  the  prepress  of  subjective  reli- 
gion, ae  we  find  it  arising  and  increasing  under  the  Gospel.  In 
the  first  instance  there  is  a  recognition,  founded  on  positive 
precepts,  of  a  divine  law  reaching  to  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart.  This  the  moral  sense  approves  and  adopts  as  its 
rule,  but  what  would  become  of  the  standard  of  action,  if  the 
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OQtward  authority  were  to  be  disregarded  and  denied  J  Is  it 
not  certain  that  the  divine  requirement,  ae  things  are,  origi- 
nates and  sustains  all  the  convictions  of  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
ligious life,  and  awakens  a  dense  of  want  and  a  senee  of  sin  by 
which  the  Botil  is  led  to  God  1  Then  again  in  the  pathway  of 
onr  retam  to  God  we  are  met  by  positive  assurances  of  danger 
on  the  one  hand,  and  positive  offers  of  forgiveneas  on  the  oth- 
er, without  which  it  is  certain  that  religion  on  the  Christian 
plan  could  not  begin  to  exist.  And  the  terms  of  foi^veness, 
contained  in  these  revelations  which  the  Gospel  makes,  are  the 
outward  resting  place  on  which  the  peace  of  the  soul  through 
a  long  life  reposes.  What  assurance  can  it  find  within  itself  or 
in  the  plan  of  the  world  lai^  enough  to  fill  the  place  of  this 
authority  ?  Then  the  whole  of  internal  religion  is  obviously 
maintained  by  declarations  of  scripture,  some  of  which,  singly, 
have  afibrded  more  comfort  than  all  the  reasonings  and  self- 
encouragements  of  unaided  minds  since  the  world  began.  A 
life  of  inward  morality  and  of  holiness  is  built  on  the  Scriptu- 
ral exhibition  of  God  and  His  holiness.  A  life  of  benevolence 
is  a  following  of  the  precepts,  and  of  the  lives  which  are  pre- 
cepts, tliat  the  Scriptures  afford  us.  A  life  of  hope  needs  dis- 
tinct statements,  and  these  must  embrace  both  worlds.  A  life 
of  nnworldliness  and  self-renunciation  needs  promises  to  sup- 
port it  in  its  weakness,  lest  it  should  have  given  up  everything 
to  gain  nothing.  And  so  whatever  aspect  religion  presents  to 
OS  in  tlie  sonl,  whether  it  consists  in  escaping  Srova  sin,  or  in 
reconciliation  of  heart  to  God,  or  in  acts  of  morality  or  of  phi- 
lanthropy or  of  piety,  or  in  the  development  of  certain  foel- 
ings,  or  in  the  formation  of  a  certain  character,  it  needs  through- 
out and  actually  uses  the  support  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
guide  of  faith,  the  directory  of  life,  the  support  of  every  feel- 
ing of  the  heart.  What  must  happen  then,  when  this  revealed 
word  shall  have  been  abandoned,  when  \\»  former  inilnence 
shall  have  ceased,  when  its  light  shall  have  faded  away  from 
the  world's  atmosphere,  but  that  religion  must  lose  its  hold  on 
the  world,  must  dwindle  down  into  a  feeble,  sickly,  timorous 
thing,  looking  every  way  for  help  to  itself,  if  it  do  not  quite 
expiie! 
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But  it  win  be  said  by  a  portion  of  those  who  hope  to  see  a 
new  universal  religion  rise  tip  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity, 
that  their  faith  is  in  a  certain  sense  from  God  and  is  attended 
with  anthority  from  Kim.  Every  good  man,  every  man  who 
walks  according  to  the  inward  light  is  in  a  sense  an  inspired 
man.  Christ  had  with  Him  more  truth  than  any  otlier  hu- 
man being,  because  He  was  better  than  any.  Thns  there  is  a 
kind  of  natural  inspiration  of  the  human  race,  which  is  slowly 
perfecting  tmthj  eliminating  errors,  bringing  man  from  the 
ontward  and  historical,  from  the  claims  to  divine  authority — 
proved  now  to  be  unreliable  and  yet  for  a  long  time  serving 
as  stepping  stones  in  hnman  progress — to  the  pure  ultimately 
recognized  inner  light  of  the  sou). 

Tliere  is  mach  of  beanty  and  attractiveness  in  such  a  theory 
as  this,  but  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  truth  and  sound  philos- 
ophy. It  takes  no  account  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  hiatoi?  of  opiniona,^-of  the  vain  ef- 
forts, for  instance,  made  by  the  Creek  philosophers  to  attain  \a 
theological  trnth,  and  of  their  hopeless  diversity  of  views  end- 
ing in  scepticism.  It  takes  no  acconnt  of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  philosophical  thought,  which  has  failed  down  to  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  highly  gifted 
minds  in  the  idealistic  and  pantheistic  schools,  to  reach  any 
assurance  in  regard  to  any  doctrine  of  religion.  It  takes  do 
account  of  the  diversities  of  opinion,  into  which  men  of  in- 
sight have  been  or  may  be  led,  either  from  confounding  their 
insight  and  the  conclusioDS  of  their  understandings,  or  because 
insight  itself,  at  least  in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature, 
is  an  unsafe  gaide.  It  demands  that  a  man  should  be  good  in 
order  to  have  a  true  insight,  but  how  is  he  to  be  good  except 
by  trnth  which  insight  discovers,  and  how  is  he  to  be  followed 
by  those  who  have  no  snch  clear  insight  as  his?  Would  Christ 
have  been  a  lawgiver  and  an  example  for  mankind,  if  he  had 
spoken  out  his  own  private  feelings  without  any  claim  to  di- 
vine authority.  The  theory  then  will  at  length  discover  that 
it  is  decking  itself  in  the  robes  of  Christianity,  that  its  illumi- 
nation and  insight  are  really  borrowed  from  the  Gospel,  that 
whenever  it  shall  sncceed  so  far  as  to  destroy  faith  in  a  historic 
revelation,  at  once  darkness  and  distrust  will  be^n  to  creep 
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again  over  the  minds  of  men  whom  Christianity  had  some- 
what  enlighted. 

This  theory  moreover  diecloaes  its  own  inconsisteDcy  and 
falsehood  by  the  poaition  which  it  takes  in  regard  to  Christ. 
The  wisest,  best,  humblest,  most  anseliish  of  men,  as  is  con- 
ceded, he  made  the  moet  stopendous  mistake  in  regard  to  him- 
self, and  brought  it  about  that  this  mistake  became  engrailed 
on  his  religion,  nay — that  it  gave  to  his  religion  its  distinctive 
character  and  its  power  in  the  world.  So  much  light  with  so 
much  darkness,  such  lofty  purity  united  to  such  false  claims  of 
exaltation  above  the  measure  of  a  human  being — this  was  the 
wisdom  and  excellence,  this  the  insight  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  he 
had  insight  and  nothing  more,  is  not  his  insight  wholly  unreli- 
able, since  be  failed  to  bee  into  himself? 

III.  TTie  supposed  religion  of  the  futnre  will  of  necessity 
have  a  very  limited  range  of  doctrines. 

Beligione  doctrine  is  the  measure  and  sum  total  of  the  mo- 
tives which  a  religion  can  bring  to  bear  upon  character.  If 
the  doctrines  are  false  or  immoral,  they  will  form  perverted  or 
defective  characters ;  if  scanty,  they  will  have  little  effect  on 
character;  if  merely  metaphysical  and  not  ethical,  they  will 
have  no  effect  on  character  whatever.  It  has  been  claimed  by 
the  friends  of  Christianity  that  it  is  intensely  practical,  that  its 
grand  tmths  or  doctrines,  especially  those  which  are  connected 
with  its  grand  facts  or  history,  have  a  direct  and  most  healthy 
bearing  on  human  life,  that  it  contains  enough  of  truth  to  fin- 
ish human  character  on  all  its  sides,  and  that,  when  believed,  it 
actually  forms  characters  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  qnee- 
tion  then  is  how  much  loss  of  power  over  human  nature  will 
arise  from  a  rejection  of  the  most  important  and  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  by  the  side  of  which  question  stand 
others  already  answered,  how  much  power  will  be  lost  by  los- 
ing the  vital  Ibrce  of  a  historical  religion,  and  how  much  will 
be  lost  by  losing  the  authority  of  revelation  and  throwing  men 
back  upon  the  results  of  human  speculation. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  predict  what  shape  the  doc- 
trines of  the  new  religion  of  the  futnre  will  ultimately  take. 
But  thus  much  we  can  say,  that  if  it  should  start  with  a  cer- 
tain apparatus  of  doctrines,  part  of  thera  will  at  length  be 
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broken  or  not  uaed  at  all,  and  that  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Christian  education,  wliich  it8  advocates  cannot  now  escape,  ite 
motive  power  and  seeming  excellence  will  be  great«et  at  first, 
and  will  be  growing  less  and  lees  afterward. 

But  let  UB  try  to  form  a  candid  estimate,  as  far  as  probabili- 
ties will  allow,  of  the  amount  of  truth  and  motive  that  will  be 
within  tlie  reach  of  this  religion  of  the  fiiture,  and  that  can  be 
Dsed  in  endeavoring  to  give  finish  to  moral  and  religious 
character. 

First,  whatever  is  especially  Christian,  as  distinguished  from 
natural  religion  and  from  the  conclusionB  of  human  reason, 
must  be  given  np.  The  doctrine  that  the  word  became  ficsh, 
— that  God  sent  His  Son  to  redeem  men  from  sin — will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  fable,  aa  an  unaccountable  claim  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  or  an  unauthorized  addition  to  His  teachings.  Thus, 
His  relations  to  God  and  to  man  being  put  on  a  wholly  differ- 
ent  basis,  He  ceases  to  be  a  great  personage  governing  the 
world^s  history,  and  sinks  into  a  teacher  who  mistook  His  oh'U 
nature  most  tearfully,  and  from  whose  most  authentic  doc- 
trines very  much  must  be  lopped  off.  That  this  alone  would 
make  a  revolution  in  the  world,  greater  than  any  since  the  birth 
of  Cliriat  himself,  cannot  be  questioned.  Oh  I  what  other 
throne,  what  dynasty  of  high  boni  kings  reaching  through  ages 
and  famed  through  the  world,  could  fall,  which  man  might  not 
tbrget  in  a  century!  But  this  kingdom  over  hearts,  this  invis. 
ible  sway  of  Christ  beginning  in  the  self-conaecration  of  the 
soul  and  ending  in  the  entire  renovation  of  society  and  of  gov- 
ernment, when  can  it  cease  to  be  regretted  ?  Oh  I  what  lapse 
of  time,  what  changes  in  outer  Hiings  will  prevent  the  world 
from  bleeding  at  every  pore  through  a  feeling  that  it  has  lost 
its  gnide  and  the  pledge  of  its  stability  I 

Secondly,  the  doctrine  concerning  God  and  His  providence 
must  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  dimensions.  Whether  the  reign- 
ing form  of  this  new  religion  will  cling  firmly  to  the  personal- 
ity of  God,  as  a  cardinal  point,  and  drive  Pantheists  as  a  her_ 
etical  sect  beyond  its  pale,  cannot  be  distinctly  anticipated. 
Bat  suppose  its  standard  doctrine  to  be  that  human  nature 
witliin  itself,  apart  fi«m  proof,  contains  a  recognition  of  a  de' 
ity,  when  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  providence  and  of  spiritual 
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influence,  the  ground  is  more  uncertain.  To  a  providence,  in 
any  such  sense  that  any  interruptions  of  the  common  course  of 
phyBical  law  can  be  admitted,  it  cannot  subscribe,  for  it  rejects 
all  the  miracles  of  the  past.  And  thus  it  can  scarcely  teach, 
with  any  show  of  consistency,  that  prayer  can  in  any  way  af- 
fect the  order  of  things,  or  be  an  argument  with  God  for  be- 
stowing blessings  on  the  worshipers. 

Uoreover,  without  a  positive  revelation, that  speaksofaQod 
near  at  band  and  around  His  creatures,  it  is  increasingly  hard 
to  put  faitb  in  that  high  doctrine,  for  every  advance  of  science 
thnists  Him  to  a  remoter  distance.  He  has  left  the  reins  on 
the  neck  of  time,  and  inhabits  His  eternity  as  a  vital  energy, 
without  concern  or  pity  tor  man.  What  check  can  the  reli- 
gion of  the  future  apply  to  this  tendency  to  shut  God  out  of  the 
\-i3ible  and  actual  present^  Must  it  not  succumb  to  the  re- 
lentless blows  of  science,  and  lose  its  faith  in  a  hand  guiding 
the  world,  since  positive  and  natural  religion  together  find  it 
so  hard  to  furnish  strong  enough  antidotes  against  scepticism  ? 

Tlie  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence,  for  ought  that  we  can  see, 
it  may  with  consistency  admit.  But  who  can  tell  whether  such 
influences  can  be  hoped  for,  since  they  pi-oeeed  from  the  free 
will  of  a,  sovereign,  who  has  made  no  promises  either  in  an 
external  revelation  or  to  the  soul  ?  May  they  be  prayed  for  ? 
What  encouragement  is  there  even  to  begin  to  pray,  much 
more  to  persevere  in  it,  when  everything  is  so  uncertain? 
May  it  not  be  the  appointed  lot  of  man  to  struggle  alone 
against  internal  evils,  as  he  must  by  the  law  of  his  nature 
against  outward  ?  lu  this  state  of  uncertainty  there  will  not 
be  much  prayer,  and  without  Divine  help  the  hope  of  improv- 
ing the  cliaracter  will  decline.  Does  not  this  single  considera- 
tion show  that  a  great  part  of  practical  religion  will  be  cut  up 
by  the  roots  J 

Thirdly,  the  doctrine  concerning  man  which  Christianity 
has  taught  us  will  need  great  modiflcation.  If  the  Gospel's 
view  of  sin  could  be  retained  without  its  remedial  provisions, 
if  a  sense  of  guilt  with  no  assurance  of  forgiveness  conld  settle 
upon  souls  under  the  new  religion,  as  now,  mankind  would  cry 
out  against  it  in  desperation,  they  would  flee  away  from  leaden 
clouds  of  death  which  let  no  rays  of  hope  through,  or  would 
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wander,  if  not  desperate,  into  all  kinds  of  heathenish  wajB  of 
propitiating  Qod.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  glioipBea  which  we 
catcli  without  revelation  of  the  Divine  clemency  and  forbear 
ance  would  be  enough  of  an  asanrance  for  eiDning  men  t  We 
answer,  that  they  might  satisfy  a  weak  aeaee  of  sin  but  could 
not  comibrt  a  deep  one.  The  sense  of  ain  then,  as  of  a  malady 
at  the  root  of  our  nature  for  which  each  one  of  as  is  responsi- 
ble, would  very  much  fade  away.  God  never  having  by  any 
revelation  from  heaven  disclosed  his  wrath  against  all  ungodli- 
ness and  anrighteousnees  of  men,  what  sufficient  evidence 
would  there  be  that  sin  is  a  very  great  evil,  how  would  it  be 
seen  to  ahenate  the  sonl  from  Him,  what  reason  would  there 
he  to  dread  His  trown  i  Nor  is  it  nnlikely  that  sin  wonld  be 
r^arded  aa  a  transitional  state  in  the  necessary  progress  of  hu- 
man nature.  And  it  seems  likely  that  the  efforts  against  it 
would  be  confined  principally  to  the  rectification  of  society,  to 
the  removal  of  ignorance,  to  the  relief  of  the  lower  classes,  on 
the  ground  that  hmnan  nature  is  not  bad,  that  evil  emanates 
from  society  and  can  be  effectually  obstructed  and  dried  np  by 
outward  reformations.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
by  some  aneosthetic  process  what  we  call  a  sense  of  sin  would 
be  benumbed.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  the  coetof  this  would 
be  immense }  Must  there  not  ensue  a  weakening  of  the  very 
foundations  of  morality  ?  Could  the  family,  could  society  en- 
dnre  this  ?  Will  the  religion  of  the  future  be  able  to  endure  it  t 
Will  not  faith  in  God,  and  faith  in  unalterable  morality,  in  ho- 
liness and  justice,  stand  or  fall  together  with  iaith  in  sin  t 
Must  there  not  then  be  a  furtherplungeof  a  demoralized  world 
into  Atheism  % 

Fourthly,  the  doctrine  concoming  the  last  things  will  veiy 
probably  be  an  open,  unsettled  question.  Only  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  opinion  down  to  the  most  recent  times  is  enongh  to 
show  that  man  has  in  vain  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  im- 
mortality and  future  destiny  of  the  soul.  But  let  the  religion 
of  the  future  pronounce  a  decisive  word  on  these  high  doc- 
trines ;  how  little  will  it  gain  since  it  has  no  new  proofe  to 
bring  forward,  and  has  nothing  bathnman  insight  to  rest  upon. 
And  then,  a  ftiture  state  being  admitted,  are  there  to  be  re- 
wards and   punishments  1      May   sin,  here,  affect  our  state  in 
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th&t  fntore  life  ?  tf  it  may,  we  need  Bome  help  from  G-od,  which 
the  reli^oD  does  not  mabe  eore.  If  it  may  not,  of  what  value 
is  the  future  life  in  relation  to  condnct  i  What  is  the  future 
life  in  that  case  but  a  barreii  fact  etandiog  a  great  way  oSi 
Thufl,  whether  we  consider  t^ie  uncertainty  in  which  the  relig- 
ion mnet  remain  concerning  a  future  life,  or  the  slender  use  it 
makes  of  this  doctrine  in  the  way  of  a  motive  and  of  elevating 
man  above  worldly  things,  it  will  be  found  quite  indifferent 
whether  the  doctrine  be  retained  or  discarded ;  at  the  best,  it 
will  be  an  appendage  of  no  importance. 

I^e  whole  of  what  we  hare  said  thus  far,  and  especi^ly  the 
consideration  of  the  slender  stock  of  truth  at  the  disposal  of 
the  religion  of  the  fnture,  makes  it  clear  that  the  motive  power 
of  such  a  religion,  its  influence  on  life  and  character,  must  be 
eiceedinglj  small.  Some  room  wiU  be  left  for  reverence,  and 
for  the  sense  of  dependence ;  thankfulness  also  may  be  awa- 
kened to  a  degree,  although  crippled  by  doubts  concerning 
Providence.  But  how  narrow  will  be  the  reach  of  trust,  how 
feeble  the  vigor  of  hope,  having  no  promises  to  feed  upon ;  how 
poor  a  part  will  be  played  by  faith  in  things  unseen  t  And  if 
the  doctrine  of  immortal  life  gives  an  immense  amplitude  to 
human  action,  enlarges  onr  sense  of  our  own  importance  in  the 
universe,  and  adds  nntold  force  to  the  reasons  for  improving 
oar  character,  how  lame  will  all  efforts  at  moral  excellence  be, 
how  small  the  motive,  how  trifling  the  issues  of  conduct,  when 
this  great  truth  shall  be  feebly  held  or  quite  discarded ! 

But  in  lieu  of  all  other  considerations  touching  this  point 
we  nrge  that  the  new  religion  will  have  no  fuel  for  love  to- 
wards God,  that  the  harmony  of  the  human  and  divine  soul 
will  be  nearly  impossible.  Tlie  justice  of  this  remark  will 
stand  in  a  clear  light  if  we  consider  what  excites  the  emotion 
of  love, — of  love,  we  mean,  as  involving  complacency,  confi- 
dence, and  general  harmony  of  spirit, — and  how  it  differs  from 
Bome  other  feelings  that  play  a  part  in  religion.  The  feeling 
of  reverence  will  be  aroused  according  to  the  laws  of  onr  na- 
ture, although  we  may  have  a  very  dim  perception  of  the 
power  that  we  revere.  So  the  sense  of  dependence  implies 
indeed  an  object  on  which  we  depend,  but  gives  no  light  in  re- 
gard to  the  qualities  of  that  object.    But  love  needs  for  its  ez- 
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istence  Bome  sort  of  discloanre  or  revelatioD  of  the  feelings 
and  character  of  the  object  towards  which  it  goes  forth.  Be- 
tween man  and  man  love  cannot  arise,  unless  one  part;  has  a 
manifestation  of  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  other.  We 
cannot  love  an  nnknown  person,  nor  love  on  conjectore,  nor 
love  an  intellect.  It  is  the  same  iit  the  case  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing. There  mast  go  before  all  love  to  him  some  conviction  of 
his  moral  excellence,  and  as  love  is  reciprocal,  some  assurance 
that  he  can  love  in  return.  And  hence,  again,  there  must  be 
some  persnasion  that  he  can  regard  sinners  with  favor  in  spite 
of  their  sins.  The  history  of  heathenism,  the  convictions  of 
onr  own  sinful  natures,  will  show  us  that  a  sense  of  guilt  with- 
out an  assurance  of  psrdon  must  drive  men  from  the  face  of 
God ;  they  will  show  us  the  justice  of  those  words,  "  We  love 
Him  because  he  first  loved  us." 

!Now  then  if  the  Gospel  which  pretends  to  be  a  revelation  of 
God's  character  and  of  his  morcy  is  to  be  abandoned  as  natme, 
what  room  is  left  for  man's  love  to  him  t  He  has  become  an 
unknown  God ;  how  can  we  love  him  of  whose  character  we 
know  little,  and  of  his  feelings  towards  us,  next  to  nothing! 
Will  it  be  said  that  something  within  us  leads  ns  irresistibly  to 
conceive  of  him  as  absolute  moral  perfection  t  Were  we  to 
grant  this,  which  the  diversities  of  human  religions  do  not 
justify,  yet  love  requires  more,  it  demands  some  knowledge  of 
the  relations  between  him  and  ourselves,  and  how  do  we  gaiu 
an;  information  on  this  point  from  our  insights  and  instinctive 
judgments  i  If  oar  nature  assures  us  that  he  loves  the  good, 
mnst  it  not  equally  reveal  to  us  his  alienation  from  the  moral- 
ly evil  i  How  then  with  our  conscience  of  sin  can  we  love 
him  whom  we  have  offended,  love  him  of  whose  pardon  we 
have  no  assurance,  love  him  in  whose  sight  onr  nature  is  unho- 
ly !  Love,  then,  in  its  highest  and  noblest  forms  must  be  a  stran- 
ger to  the  religion  of  the  future.  If  love  to  God  ie  the  crown 
of  our  character,  if  to  call  such  a  sentiment  into  life  oonsti- 
tutea  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Ohrist's  religion,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  its  strength,  must  not  a  religion  that 
knows  little  of  God,  and  nothing  of  forgiveness,  be  incapable 
of  forming  beautiful  lives?  Must  it  not  perish  aod become 
despised  from  its  very  weakness! 
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In  short,  the  religion  will  be  of  thia  earth,  getting  next  to  no 
inflaence  from  the  unseen  life  beyond  this  world,  or  from  the 
anseea  life  above  this  world.  It  lacks,  therefore,  the  power  of 
&itli  and  the  possibility  of  a  life  of  faith.  Can  the  age  when 
It  shall  be  eeta'bliahed  fail  of  being  intensely  worldly,  and  epi- 
curean ?  Think  of  the  art  and  literature  of  such  an  age  : 
think  of  the  spirit  they  must  breathe ;  think  of  the  loss  of  mo- 
tives for  morality  and  a  religions  life  at  wbi-^  we  hinted  just 
now.     Can  such  a  prospect  fail  to  excite  deep  alarm  i 

IV.  We  remark  very  briefly  that  the  new  religion  of  which 
we  speak  will  be  without  the  strength  derived  from  a  church 
And  its  institutions. 

The  Christian  Church  of  the  present,  with  all  its  faults  and 
weaknesses,  is  the  salt  and  the  light  of  the  world.  As  holding, 
preserving,  and  spreading  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  built  on  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  on  trust  in  a  common  Saviour,  as 
bound  together  by  social  worship,  sacraments,  a  ministry  and 
a  discipline,  and  as  containing  in  itself  a  self-reforming  power, 
it  is  one  of  the  bonds  which  bind  mankind  together,  and  on  it 
the  hopes  of  mankind  in  a  great  measure  rest.  Its  influence 
extends  far  beyond  its  own  pale,  and  beyond  the  religious  in- 
terests of  man ;  it  originates  or  aids  every  effort  to  make  him 
wiser,  happier,  and  more  manly. 

What  now  can  take  the  place  of  the  church,  or  compensate 
man  for  its  fall,  as  fall  it  must,  if  the  old  historical  religion  is 
abandoned  1  What  common  hopes,  what  common  object  of 
reverence  or  love  will  the  new  religion  have  to  offer  to  its  pro- 
fessors, nay,  what  common  faith  can  it  supply  them  with,  ex- 
cept a  few  meagre  shreds  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  naked- 
ness of  reason  ?  It  must  have  worship,  but  what  kind  of  worship ) 
That  in  which  sentimentality  and  taste  take  the  lead,  with  the 
fewest,  the  weakest  appeals  to  religious  feeling.  Will  it  in- 
troduce prayer  into  its  public  services,  when  the  question  of  an 
answer  to  prayer  is  unsettled,  or  denied ;  or  thanksgiving, 
when  a  Providence  is  doubted,  and  blind  law  accounts 
for  all  things?  Can  it  have  institutional  Institutions  of  a 
historical  origin  are  out  of  the  question,  because  the  religion 
has  no  history  from  which  to  draw  them.  Institutions  made 
for  the  sake  of  having  them  it  can  invent,  but  how  weak  the 
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hold  on  the  mind  of  man  of  such  inetitDtions,  how  small  their 
venerahleness  t  What  can  it  have  or  find  to  replace  the  sacred 
enppert  Compare  the  fellowship  pertaiuing  toBochadead 
skeleton  of  a  religion  with  membership  in  Christ.  Compare 
its  preaching  on  a  narrow  round  of  dogmas  with  the  ineihanst- 
ible  themes  of  the  Christian  pulpit.  Must  not,  in  feet,  morally 
take  the  place  of  religion  in  the  pulpit,  and  religions  doctrine 
be  no  more  looked  to  as  suggesting  the  great  motiree  of  action ! 
Compare  the  probable  zeal  for  its  propagation  with  that  result- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  the  command  of 
Christ,  "  Go  ye  Into  all  the  world."  Can  there  be  much  zeal 
for  its  diffusion,  especially  as  long  as  its  friends  maiDtain  that 
the  systems  of  heathenism  involve  all  the  essential  truths  of  re- 
ligion? Wherever  we  turn,  then,  we  discover  its  weak- 
nesses, we  cannot  find  one  element  of  power.  It  will  make 
no  place  for  itself  in  the  affections  of  butoan  souls. 

y.  If  these  things  are  so,  human  progress  must  cease,  aod 
civilization,  whenever  the  world  shall  throw  away  its  faith  iu 
revealed  religion,  must  decline. 

We  seem  to  ourselves  to  haveshown,  thai,  whether  the  fono, 
the  evidence,  the  substance,  the  motive  power,  or  the  social  in- 
fluences of  the  new  rival  of  Christianity  be  taken  into  view, 
it  is  wholly  weak  and  unreliable.  ,  Can  the  deetjuies  of 
mankind  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  religion  without  facts,  witb- 
out  authority,  with  a  minimum  of  doctrines,  and  with  no  in- 
stitutions at  all  t  Must  not  the  advancement  of  society  in  all 
that  is  good,  cease,  if  Christianity  is  to  lose  its  hold  over  the 
faith  and  love  of  men.  If  a  large  factor  he  thrown  out  of  the 
aceonnt,  must  Dot  the  product  be  greatly  lessened  t 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question ;  sach  a  decline 
must  take  place,  unless  in  the  future,  other  influences  are  to 
make  up  for  the  diminished  power  of  religion.  Jnst  this,  we 
suppose,  is  what  many  thinkers  anticipate,  who  have  rejected 
the  claims  of  Christianity.  We  apprehend,  that,  as  a  class, 
those  who  have  looked  upon  bare  Theism  as  the  heir  and  soc- 
cesser  of  the  Gtospel,  do  not  pat  very  much  of  dependence  up- 
on this  predicted  religion  of  the  fnture ;  we  conceive  that  it  is 
expected  to  take  it«  place  as  a  handmaid  and  not  as  a  mietreMi 
white   civilization,  or  progress,  is  looked  upon  as  the  coming 
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Qaoen  of  the  world.  The  bitter  taunt  of  the  Greek  poet  is  to 
be  falfiUed,  who  makes  bU  sophist  say,  that  vortex  or  whirl 
haa  expelled  Jupiter  from  liia  throne ;  God  is  to  cease  to  reign 
and  Progress  will  take  his  place.*  This  doctrine  of  progress 
may  adopt  the  form  of  a  fatal  development,  or  that  of  a  free 
advance  in  accordance  with  a  divine  plan.  The  first  form,  or 
that  which  it  must  assume  in  a  pantheistic  theory  of  the  world, 
does  not  now  concern  ns.  The  other  form,  or  tliat  which  a 
Tbeist,  who  rejects  the  Bcripturea,  can  embrace,  will  be  Bome- 
thing  like  this :  that,  in  the  course  of  time  there  will  be  such 
an  accumalation  of  knowledge,  such  a  lifting  up  of  man  above 
nature,  such  improvementa  in  government  and  legislation,  snch 
refinement  diffoaed  tbroogb  society,  that  even  in  the  lowest 
claases,  the  propenaion  will  be  towards  sobriety,  honesty,  chas. 
tity,  and  kindness.  And  so  a  very  little  influence  from  relig- 
ion, very  little  knowledge  of  God,  or  concern  about  him  will 
give  all  needed  aid  to  the  advancement  of  mankind. 

A  theory  of  human  progrese  like  thia  deserves,  on  account  of 
its  importance,  an  extended  examination ;  we  must  content 
onrselvee,  however,  with  two  or  three  remarks  that  bear  on  oar 
subject  more  immediately :  we  observe,  then, 

I.  First,  that  facts  do  not  jnstify  the  hope  of  such  a  pro- 
gress; we  mean,  that  the  improvements  which  have  beenmade 
in  society  muat  be  aacribed  chiefly  to  Christianity ;  that  ad- 
vances in  physical  science  have  no  great  weight  in  bringing 
about  moral  ones ;  and  that  ameliorations  of  govemments  and 
of  society  can  scarcely  begin,  cannot  be  permanent,  without 
the  aid  of  religion. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  benevolent  feeling  aroused  by  the  Gos- 
pel has,  in  fact,  had  very  mnch  to  do  with  modem  reforms ; 
with  reforms,  for  example,  in  prison  discipline,  in  the  hotises, 
habits,  and  privileges  of  the  poor,  in  promoting  temperance,  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  and  to  slavery,  in  sending 
light  to  the  ignorant,  in  endeavoring  to  spread  the  spirit  of 
peace.  Christ's  religion  has  in  fact  taken  the  lead  in  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  it  will  be  scarcely  maintained 
that,  while  thus  at  the  head  of  this  blessed  movement,  it  has 

*  Arictopb.  Hnbee  831,  Ait«r  relgoB  ri«  &ii(. 
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crippled  or  sappreesed  other  beneToIent  forces,  which  can  take 
its  place  when  it  ehall  become  extinct  For  where  .ire  they  t 
Were  they  in  action  when  the  Qospel  overcame  heathenism, 
and  were  t^ey  put  in  the  background  by  it  as  by  some  jealous 
monarch  1  On  the  other  band,  without  the  Qospel  the  field, 
and  the  energy  of  benevolence  will  be  vastly  lessened.  The 
field  will  be  earthly  relations  almost  exclnsively.  The  energy 
will  be  paralyzed,  when  the  conceptioQ  of  God's  kingdom  on 
earth,  when  faith  in  Divine  inflnences  shall  be  discarded,  when 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  shall  be  disbelieved,  or  just  clnng 
to,  amid  the  waves  of  nncertainty. 

Again,  the  advance  of  science  does  not,  in  &ct,  secure  the 
advance  of  society,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Ohrist- 
ians  and  other  benevolent  persons.  As  far  as  the  past  can 
teach  OS,  science  may  add  indefinitely  to  itsstores,  while  socie^ 
continues  corrupt  or  degenerates.  There  are  armies  of  thieves 
and  of  reprobates,  worse  than  heathens,  within  sound  of  the 
voice  of  the  great  lecturers  of  Paris,  Officers  of  preventive 
and  of  correctional  police  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  all 
large  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  this  free  land.  In  some  re- 
spects the  dangerous  classes  in  large  towns  are  worse  than  they 
were.  They  know  more,  and  are  more  excitable.  Their  know- 
ledge, having  nothing  to  do  with  rules  of  conduct  and  the 
meaning  of  life,  being  in  fact  such  an  a  class  of  men  without 
religion  would  gather,  makes  them  craftier,  more  able  to  com- 
bine, more  able  to  evade  justice.  ' 

Nor  is  there  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  advance 
of  science  and  the  improvementof  political  institutions.  Even 
the  theory  of  politics  may  be  conformed  to  tme  science  in  a 
nation,  while  yet  the  body  politic  may  have  no  power  to  gov- 
ern itself  or  to  shake  off  abnsee.  The  moral  energy,  the  spirit 
of  self-Bacrifioe,  the  courage  to  attempt  reform  in  the  right 
way,  the  hope  of  sncceea,  the  healthful  tone  of  opinion  in  so- 
ciety concerning  justice, — all  these  and  other  sources  of  nation- 
al health  are  far  less  dependent  on  the  state  of  science  than  on 
religions  and  moral  infiuencee.  Nations,  in  order  to  grow 
great,  or  become  free,  or  remain  free,  must,  like  single  men, 
have  strength  of  character,  and  this  is  mainly  from  moral  and 
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religioas  cnltnre,  or  from  ft  certftio  simplicity  of  life  which  le 
lost  in  high  cultivation. 

8.  Bat  in  the  second  place  Uieories  of  hnman  prc^;i'ee6  like 
that  at  which  we  are  looking,  misconceive  of  and  underrate 
the  power  appropriate  to  religion  in  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  and  also  give  an  ezceedinglj  eartbl;  view  of  life. 

The;  misconceive  of  the  civilizing  power  of  Uie  Gospel. 
At  least  they  seem  to  conceive  of  Christians  as  thinking  Uiat 
religion  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  agencies,  ia  the 
sole  source  of  human  improvement  and  civilization.  But  the 
true  and  received  statemeAt  is  that  religion  controls  the  forces 
which  moold  and  refine  the  soul  and  society.  It  ia  the  main- 
spring or  the  governing  wheel  which  gives  motion,  and  it  also 
regulates  and  faarmonizee  all  movement.  It  ia  in  harmony 
with  all  truth  and  in  sympathy  with  all  improvement,  but  it 
acts  not  only  through  its  own  direct  invisible  power,  bat 
through  the  laws  of  nature,  of  the  eoul,  and  of  society.  It 
looks  on  the  science  of  nature  with  favor,  becaose  this  is  an 
exposition  of  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  thus  science  has  a 
strong,  healthy  growth  under  its  fostering  influence.  It  sends 
the  individual's  thoughts  within,  and  thus  aids  the  science  of 
the  Bonl.  It  makes  him  aware  of  his  rights  and  his  dutiee,  and 
thus  helps  to  bnild  up  a  tme  philosophy  of  man  in  the  State, 
as  well  ae  a  jost  society.  It  elevates  hie  feelings  and  poriSea 
his  taste,  and  thus  gives  wing  to  tme  art.  It  is  the  foe  of  vice, 
and  thus  of  all  ignorance  and  of  all  oppression.  But  its  glory 
hes  in  making  "  all  things  new,"  not  vntKovt  other  agencies, 
but  through  its  control  over  them,  and  through  its  sway  over 
the  individual  soul. 

Again,  in  such  theories  of  civilization  the  power  of  the 
Christian  religion  seems  to  be  greatly'underrated.  Iq  the  fliBt 
place,  a  due  value  is  not  set  upon  that  which  is  distinctively 
Christian,  as  compared  with  that  which  belongs  to  Jadaism 
and  to  natural  religion.  The  history  of  Christian  art,  the  ex- 
amination of  religious  experience,  if  we  look  to  no  other  sourcee 
of  proof,  will  show  us  that  the  great  away  over  life  and  society 
proceeds  from  that  which  is  new  in  Christianity,  from  Christ 
in  TTia  person,  life,  and  work,  from  forgiveness  of  sins  and  re- 
demption, from  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the  jndg- 
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ment  and  the  future  state.  Take  all  this  away,  and  yon  take 
away,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  nearly  all  that  cooBtitntes  the 
Bnperiority  and  the  glory  of  Ghristian  civilization. 

But  again,  snch  theories  contemplate  the  civilizing  forces  of 
ObriBtianity  aa  standing  side  by  side  with  those  of  literatoret 
art,  science,  law,  and  government.  Tariffi,  roads,  and  printing 
presses  are  held  to  be  as  ori^nal  and  as  efficient  benefactors  of 
society,  as  bibles  and  sermons.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  very 
aeriona  mistake,  which  grows  ont  of  another,  still  more  funda- 
mental, coQoeming  the  natare  of  man, — an  assumption  that 
he  is  nnfallen,  that  be  has  alt  power  within  himself  witbont 
the  aid  of  new  truth  from  heaven  to  elevate  his  condition.  Is 
it  not  evident  that  the  system  of  practical  forces  which  make 
op  the  Oospel,  mnst,  if  believed  and  loved,  govern  the  will, 
heart,  and  life  of  the  individual,  and  that  through  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  individnal  all  civilizing  influences  will  be  either 
perfected  or  originated?  What  the  Gospel  has  done  or  can  do 
in  the  way  of  benefiting  society,  the  institutions  it  founds,  the 
science  it  warms  into  life  ought  not  surely  to  be  alleged  as  rear 
■ons  why  we  can  get  along  at  some  future  day  without  the 
GospeL  The  Gospel  is  not  the  schoolmaster  who  leaves  the 
grown  up  pupil  to  be  guided  by  his  own  reason ;  it  is  the  leav- 
en hid  in  the  meal  vntU  the  whole  mass  is  leanened. 

The  conservation  of  society  can  be  entrosted  only  to  moral 
and  religious  forces.  If  religion  haa  no  moving,  preserving, 
checking,  or  balancing  power,  or  if,  as  is  true  of  heathenism,  it 
is  itself  immoral,  then  art,  literature,  whatever  promotes  the 
advance  of  society,  is  paralyzed  or  cornipted ;  and  there  couHS 
on  a  decline  of  society,  as  in  Greece  after  Alexander  and  inBome 
nnder  the  emperors,  without  hope  of  recovery  from  any  inte^ 
nal  power.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  true  in  the  case  of 
Christianity,  the  religion  is  ethical  in  the  highest  sense,  in  the 
sense  not  only  of  teaching  morals  but  of  enlarging  the  coooep- 
tion  of  what  is  right  and  supplying  the  highest  motives  for  the 
ranoblement  of  character,  then  there  is  a  foundation  laid  on 
which  society,  with  all  its  interests,  can  rest,  and  there  is  op- 
portunity for  all  that  progress  which  is  possible  in  consistency 
with  the  condition  of  man. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  say,  that  if  the  inflnences  from  the 
Gospel  should  be  withdrawn,  a  moat  earthly  civilization,  one 
having  its  own  doom  written  on  its  forehead,  would  take 
the  place  of  that  which  Christianity  has  been  the  leading  agent 
in  forming.  Suppose,  for  inetance,  that  all  thinkers  should 
lose  iaith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Is  it  not  evident  that 
with  the  abandonment  of  this  one  tmth  the  concerns  of  the 
present  world  would  begin  to  assnme  a  uew  relative  importance, 
that  all  motives  drawn  from  a  life  to  come  would  be  feeble,  that 
self-gratification  mnet  rise  in  value,  and  self-denial  fall,  that 
all  the  aspirations  of  man  most  droop  and  wither!  Is  it  not 
evident  that  something  of  that  mingled  frivolity  and  despair 
which  Atheism  engenders,  and  of  which  heathen  society,  es- 
pecially in  its  decay  when  its  faith  is  lost,  gives  as  examples, 
would  brood  over  the  world  \  For  how  could  civilization  tail 
to  decline,  when  frivolity  blighted  the  taste  and  depraved  the 
moral  judgments,  and  when  despair,  the  sense  of  the  empti- 
ness of  life,  took  away  the  stimulus  from  all  noble  endeavor? 

3.  Finally,  in  one  very  important  respect  the  very  progress 
of  society  demands  the  assorauces  and  supports  of  positive 
Christian  truth.  As  knowledge  and  refinement  increase,  the 
standard  of  character  tends  to  rise,  and  along  with  it  will 
deepen  the  feeling  of  responsibility  and  the  pain  of  falling  be- 
low the  standard.  A  sense  of  imperfection — of  sinfulness  if 
we  may  call  it  so,  as  keen  as  any  other  sense  and  more  inde- 
stmctible,  will  then  be  in  vigorous  exerdse.  How  is  this  sense 
to  be  satisfied  without  a  Gospel  "i  Heathenism  has  had  its 
method  of  satisfying  the  consciousneas  of  sin,  its  reconciliation 
of  man  and  God,  in  which  lay  no  small  part  of  its  strength. 
Christianity  has  its  method,  and  herein  lies  much  of  the  ser- 
vice which  it  has  rendered  to  mankind.  But  naked  Deism,  the 
religion  of  hnman  insight  and  natural  reason,  says  nothing  of 
pardon  and  redemption,  nothing  of  a  helping,  life-giving  spirit 
In  this  respect  it  occupies  a  much  weaker  position  than  that 
which  is  taken  by  the  systems  of  necessary  development.  They 
legitimately  deny  the  reality  of  moral  evil.  It  has  for  them 
no  existence,  because  the  will  is  not  free,  or  because  sin,  being 
a  necessary  stage  for  finite  minds,  is  not  objectively  evil.  But 
a  system,  in  which  a  personal  God  is  a  central  principle,  can- 
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not  extiDguieh  the  senBe  of  ein  or  den;  its  realitj.  Nay,  the 
iiirther  the  true  refinement  of  society  is  carried,  the  higher  the 
standard  of  character  ie  raised,  and  the  vKster  the  creation  is 
ehowD  to  be  by  science ;  bo  much  the  more  grandeur  andgloiy 
are  spread  around  the  throne  of  God.  Sin,  then,  tends  to  ea- 
large  in  its  dimensions  before  the  eye  of  a  refined  age  which 
hae  not  thrown  aside  its  faith  in  the  moral  attributes  of  God. 
Snt  Deism  has  nothing  to  satisfy  this  sense  of  sin  hat  baseless 
hopes  and  analogies  drawn  from  the  unexplained  dealings  of 
God.  If  God  ought  to  forgive  because  the  beet  conceptions  of 
human  virtue  include  forgivenesB,  He  ought  to  have  indigna- 
tion against  sin  because  that  too  enters  as  an  element  into  onr 
ideal  of  perfect  character.  And  how  terrible  that  indignation ! 
What  distance  so  vast  as  that  between  the  Infinite  One,  inhab- 
iting His  dwelling  place  of  holiness,  and  a  sonl  conscious  of 
selfishness  and  of  impurity  I  The  courseofthings,  if  Deism  should 
be  the  ultimate  form  of  religion,  would  be  something  like  thifr 
As  long  as  the  recollections  and  infiuences  of  Christianity  sur- 
vived its  fall,  earnest  souls  would  hope  on,  they  would  stay 
their  sonl-hnnger  on  the  milk  drawn  &om  the  breasts  of  their 
dead  mother.  But  a  new  age  would  toss  about  in  uncertainty, 
if  not  in  despair ;  or  else,  throwing  aside  their  Deism  which 
brings  before  their  wearied  minds  the  unsolved  problem  of  the 
relations  of  sinning  man  to  a  holy  God,  they  would  hunt  after 
peace  in  the  fields  of  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic  philosophy. 
Civilization  with  God  but  without  Christ  leads  to  a  terrible 
dilemma.  If  the  sense  of  sin  remain,  the  b'fe  of  all  noble 
souls  will  be  an  anxious,  gloomy  tragedy.  Or  if  that  burden 
BO  cniehing  is  thrown  off  as  in  a  life  struggle,  then  the  stand- 
ard of  character  will  fall  and  the  sense  of  sin  grow  faint  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  pardon  from  God  craved  in  heathenism 
will  not  be  needed,  and  the  utmost  frivolity  will  be  reached  of 
life  and  manners.  In  either  case  the  progress  of  civilization 
will  he  stopped ;  the  world  of  the  future  will  be  doomed ;  and 
the  "  religion  of  the  fiiture"  will  tnm  out  to  be  a  miserable 
rafl,  imfit,  after  the  shipwreck  of  Christianity,  to  carry  the 
hopes  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  down  the  ages. 
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AmoLi  n.— THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PUBLIC. 


In  the  two  preceding  papers  with  this  title  we  have  treated  of 
the  sUtdiea  and  the  methods  of  instruction  which  are  beet 
adapted  to  the  American  colleges,  in  their  present  condition, 
and  in  their  present  relations  to  the  sentimentB  and  the  cultare 
of  the  conntr;.  A  few  topics  of  a  Bomewhat  general  and 
miscellaneonB  character  remain  to  be  considered.  These  are 
DO  lees  important  and  are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  those 
which  have  hitherto  occapied  onr  attention. 

The  most  of  these  topics  relate  to  the  college  as  a  communi- 
ty. Snfficient  prominence  is  not  always  given  to  the  social  and 
common  life  which  characterizes  most  of  the  American  col- 
leges. There  are  a  few  of  these  inetiliitionB,  it  ie  true,  in  which 
these  inflnences  are  not  especially  noticeable.  Those  colleges 
in  our  large  cities  in  which  nearly  all  the  stndenta  reside  at 
home,  and  none  Hyo  in  common  lodgings,  have  a  much  less 
marked  and  energetic  pnhlic  life.  The  students  in  these  in- 
stitntions  are  not  shnt  np  to  the  society  of  one  another.  They 
are  not  separated  from  the  life  of  the  family;  bat  this  continaes 
to  exert  its  accastomed,  though  a  somewhat  divided  inflnenoe. 
The  excitements  of  society  ont  of  the  family  are  as  mnch 
within  the  reach  of  the  student  as  before  he  entered  college, 
and  arc  likely  with  the  progress  of  his  stndent-life  to  be  more 
and  more  attractive  and  engrossing.  The  intellectual  influences 
of  the  students  upon  one  another  are  mainly  restricted  to  the 
claas-room  and  the  occasional  debate.  The;  do  not  proceed 
from  a  social  life  which  is  created  by  residing  in  common 
lodgings,  eating  at  common  tables,  and  participating  in  com- 
mon conversations,  sports,  and  festivities.  Those  colleges  io 
which  the  number  of  students  is  vety  small,  furnish  a  poblic 
opinion  which,  it  may  be,  is  less  active  for  evil ;  possibly  one 
that  is   less  efficient  and  controlling  for  good.     It  may  not  be 
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ea^  to  analyze  this  sabtle  bat  moBt  potent  agency  into  its 
T&rioQB  eleinentB  and  to  assign  to  each  conetltuent  its  relative 
force.  Indeed  the  product  itself  is  far  from  being  a  constant 
quantity.  It  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  institutions ;  each 
individual  college  having  a  genius  lorn,  of  its  own,  which  ie  io 
part  dependent  on  traditionary  influences  and  in  part  affected 
by  the  force  of  living  men  and  of  cnrrent  events.  This  spirit 
varies  in  the  same  college,  and  it  may  be  with  each  college 
generation.  There  are,  however,  a  few  salient  feataree  that  are 
common  to  all  these  colleges  and  that  are  active  at  all  times, 
which  it  is  not  difficolt  to  ennmerate. 

These  inflnences  are  not  always  adequately  estimated  even 
hy  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  exhilaration  and  have  been 
Btimalated  by  the  force  of  this  highly  oxygenated  atmosphere. 
Those  who  have  not  experienced  them  find  it  difficalt  to  esti- 
mate them  at  their  real  value,  and  often  listen  with  incredn- 
Ions  qnestionings  to  the  representations  of  their  great  import- 
ance, or  look  with  silent  wonder  upon  the  excitement  which 
they  occasion  in  the  young  collegian  as  he  begins  to  feel  the 
stimulus  of  this  peculiar  life,  and  in  the  gray-headed  student 
whenever  he  greets  an  old  classmate  with  an  unmiBtakable 
heartiness  or  reverts  to  the  scenes  of  his  collie  life  with  s 
special  enthusiasm.  It  is  important  that  they  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  any  attempt  to  vindicate  the  college  system 
against  the  prejudices  or  misconceptions  which  are  entertained 
by  its  censors  and  judges  of  the  American  public.  Possibly 
the  discussion  may  result  in  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
iodiBpensable  value  of  such  an  agency  in  a  state  of  society  like 
our  own  and  of  the  duty  resting  upon  the  philanthropist  and 
the  patriot  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  abundant  in  its  influ- 
ences for  good. 

The  college  community  is  emphatically  an  isolated  commu- 
nity; more  completely  separated  and  fartlier  removed  than 
almost  any  other  from  the  ordinary  and  almost  univer- 
sally pervading  inflaences  of  family  and  social  life.  When 
the  student  leaves  his  home  to  enter  college,  it  is  true  that 
in  a  most  important  sense  he  leaves  it  forever.  He  literal- 
ly leaves  father  and  mother,  not  in  his  affections  or  bis  respect ; 
for  both  of  these  feelings  may  remain  with  him  and  grow 
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stronger  and  tenderer  with  absence  and  the  progreee  of  yean ; 
bnt  he  does  leave  them  in  reepect  to  the  controlling  power 
which  they  are  to  exert  over  bis  opinions,  eentimenta,  and  aims. 
He  may  do  this  nnconscionely  and  raoBt  nnwillinj;ly,  bat  be 
does  it  none  the  lees  tmly  and  emphatically.  When  the  father 
has  carefiilly  provided  for  the  comfort  of  bis  son  in  the  apart* 
ments  which  are  henceforward  to  be  bis  new  home,  he  little 
thinks  of  the  import  of  what  he  has  done.  When  the  mother 
takes  her  affectionate  and  moat  anxiouB  leave  of  the  boy  who 
goes  forth  into  bis  new  life,  she  little  dreams  bow  trne  it  is 
that  she  loses  him  as  a  boy  forever.  The  public  opinion  of  the 
little  commnnity  which  lias  httberto  formed  bis  aspirations 
and  his  hopes,  his  principles  and  his  prejndicee,  is  henceforth 
to  cease  to  be  controlling ;  in  the  future  it  will  either  entirely 
give  way  to  another,  or  will  share  with  it  a  donbtfnl  and  di- 
vided influence.  The  pablic  opinion  of  the  larger  commnnity 
of  mankind  which  had  b^nn  to  be  felt  through  the  openings 
which  the  family  life  bad  allowed,  is  swept  away  by  the 
new  atmoepbere  that  rushes  aronnd  him,  and  gradnally 
but  quickly  beconies  all-absorbing  and  controlling.  Re- 
moved irom  the  restraints  of  home,  not  yet  snbjected  to  the 
restraints  and  responsibilites  of  society  and  its  pablic  opinion, 
the  college  student  is  abruptly  introduced  into  an  isolated  and 
peculiar  community,  which  is  eminently  self-contained  and 
self-snfficing,  most  enei^etic  in  its  action  and  all-pervading  in 
itspreeence.  This  common  opinion  issensitive  and  changeable  ; 
often  it  is  capricious  and  unreasonable ;  it  exerts  over  all  the 
members  of  the  commonwealth  a  subtle  and  resistless  fascina- 
tion. Something  of  this  influence  is  exerted  in  a  large  public 
school — but  the  inflnences  of  the  college  community  are  im- 
mensely more  energetic  and  endnrinf;.  This  is  owing  to  many 
reasons.  The  college  student  is  older  and  though  for  that  reason 
he  sbonldbe  leas  pliable  and  more  self-relyingand  independent, 
yet  the  first  form  in  which  the  developing  man  asserts 
his  being  is  ordinarily  to  attach  himself  to  a  society  of  those 
who  like  himself  are  ready  to  withstand  the  control  of  his 
"  natural  enemies.*'  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  first 
essay  of  the  etadent's  independence  is  often  an  act  of  prostrate 
Bnbserviency  to  the  opinion  of  the  college  commacity.    This 
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opinion  he  at  first  has  little  share  in  forming :  be  does  little 
elae  th&n  yield  himself  to  the  opinion  which  he  finds  already 
formed.  This  community  has  its  traditions,  which  are  repre- 
sented to  be  sacred  by  age  and  uniform  observance ;  its  cqb- 
toma,  wbich  are  so  ancient  that  the  memory  of  man  mnueth 
not  to  the  contrary,  i.e.  for  one  college  generation;  its  self  con- 
stitnted  and  venerable  lawgivers  in  the  gnise  of  certain  lond 
mouthed  personages  who  are  often  little  better  than  disguised 
sons  of  Belial ;  its  natural  aristocracy  of  eminent  scholars,  die- 
tingnished  writers,  prize  and  honor  men,  boating  men,  and 
gymnasts.  To  these  shoald  be  added  its  ladies'  men,  its  fancy 
men,  its  fast  men,  its  witty  men,  and  its  stupid  and  silly  men, 
through  all  the  varieties  of  the  Dii  ■ma^orum  et  minorum 
gentium  who  make  up  the  college  mythology.  It  is  eminently 
a  law  unto  itself,  making  laws  and  enforcingthem  which  noolber 
community  would  recc^nize  or  aoderatand ;  laws  which  are  often 
strangely  incongruous  with  fhe  usually  received  commandments 
of  Qod  and  of  man.  It  has  standards  of  character  which  are 
peculiar  to  itself,  unlike  those  which  the  great  world  recognizes, 
bnt  which  are  well  understood  and  most  efficient  within  its  own 
limited  circle.  It  has  an  intellectual  atmosphere  of  its  own,  stim- 
nlating  to  extraordinary  and  long  contiuoed  labor,  and  to  aus- 
tere self-denial,  sometimes  tinwise  in  the  aims  and  methods  of 
activity  which  it  enforces.  Its  social  customs,  laws,  and  crite- 
ria, are  the  products  of  its  isolated  and  peculiar  life,  and  are 
■n  unsolved  enigma  to  all  other  societies.  Its  ethical  and  reli- 
gious life  is  marked  by  singular  excellencies  and  as  striking 
inconsistencies  and  defects ;  sometimes  sinking  far  below  the 
rnles  and  attainments  of  men  in  other  communities  and  eome- 
timcR  soaring  loftily  above  them.  No  commnnity  is  swayed 
more  completely  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  In  none  does 
public  opinion  solidify  itself  into  so  compact  and  homogeneous 
a  tbrce.  Before  its  power  the  settled  judgments  of  individ- 
ual conviction  are  often  abandoned  or  overborne,  the  sacred  m- 
sociations  of  childhood  are  relaxed,  theplaineet  dictates  of  tmth 
and  honor  are  misinterpreted  or  defied.  Notwithstanding  tbe 
unnatural  vimlence  of  the  morbid  epidemics  with  whidi 
this  community  is  occasionally  visited,  and  the  steady 
operation   of  certain    endemic    tendencies    to   evil,  justice 
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req^uiree  as  to  assert  that  the  prevailing  influences  are 
not  oolj  healthful  bat  are  eaiiaentljr  vitalizing.  In  no  com- 
mnnity  of  persons  of  immature  age  ie  the  intellect  more  likely 
to  be  efficiently  awakened,  and  on  the  whole  to  be  more  wisely 
directed,  than  in  this  commonwealth.  In  none  is  real  merit 
more  likely  to  be  discerned,  or  when  discerned  is-it  more  gen- 
eronsly  acknowledged.  Id  do  commonity  are  the  fictitioas 
distinctions  of  life,  as  of  wealth,  birth,  and  maimers,  of  so  little 
account  in  comparison  with  intellect,  generosity  and  open- 
heartedness.  In  none  do  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  on 
terms  more  honorable  to  the  rich  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
poor,  than  on  the  arena  dignified  by  the  presence  of  earn- 
est intellectual  labor,  and  cheered  by  the  sansbine  of  youthful 
sympathy.  In  none  are  shallowneea,  pretension,  and  shams 
more  qaickly  discovered  or  treated  with  a  more  nnanimoos 
derision.  In  no  commanity  in'which  young  men  live  togeth- 
er are  that  conceit  and  assumption  which  are  as  natural  to  many 
youth  as  teething  is  to  infancy,  more  effectually  rebuked  and 
more  qaietly  abandoned.  Even  the  resident  traditionary 
follies  and  sins  of  the  place,  its  antagonisms  against  the  faculty 
and  the  law,  the  occasional  frightful  evasions  and  untruth 
in  the  acta  and  words  of  otherwise  honorable  and  honest  stu- 
dents in  their  dealings  with  the  government,  and  the  jealousiee 
and  feads  between  classes  and  factions,  are  many  of  them 
exaggerated  and  perverted  virtues,  so  that  the  very  "  failings  "  of 
college  students,  however  inexcusable  and  injurious  they  are, 
may  be  truly  said  to  "  lean  to  virtue's  side." 

In  respect  to  the  moral  dangers  which  attend  a  residence  in 
this  peculiar  community,  very  superficial  and  very  unjust  im- 
pressions prevail.  Our  opinion  is,  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  most  extended  observation  and  the  meet 
accruate  statistics,  that  there  is  no  community  in  which  this 
preeminently  critical  period  of  life  can  be  spent  with  greater 
safety  than  it  can  in  the  college.  If  needful  pains  were 
taken  to  describe  the  dangers  and  enumerate  the  failures 
which  oefall  an  equal  number  of  young  men  selected  from  fam. 
ilies  of  similar  conditions  in  life,  whether  at  home  or  among 
strangers,  whether  passing  their  youth  as  farmers  or  mechanics, 
as  clerks  or  students,  it  would  be  found  that  the  moral  resnlts 
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aloDe  would  be  in  favor  of  the  life  at  a  well-regulated  college. 
Hanj  of  the  JaogerB  and  evils  of  the  college  are  eminentlj 
short-lived,  being  quickly  ended  by  their  own  excess  and  ei- 
travagaace  ;  many  are  abandoned,  outgrown  or  repressed  by 
means  of  the  very  intensity  and  pnblicity  which  they  assame. 
Many  of  theih  are  the  results  of  artificial  crises,  somewhat  like 
those  which  are  superinduced  by  a  physician,  for  the  expulsion 
of  morbific  matter.  Many  of  them  are  laaghed  at  and  are 
frowned  down  by  the  better  sense  and  the  mature  experience 
of  the  older  students  and  the  more  advanced  claeaee.  It  ia  no- 
ticed in  some  of  our  colleges — and  we  believe  it  is  trne  of 
many — that  Bome  of  the  lower  vices  and  tlie  more  degrading 
indulgences  which  are  incident  to  earlier  youth,  are  less  preva- 
lent among  the  older  than  among  the  younger  classes,  as  the 
natural  reealt  of  the  public  an;}  private  influences  exerted  by 
the  college  community,  apart  from  any  special  moral  or  relig- 
ious improvement. 

The  consideration  of  the  common  life  of  the  college  is  es- 
sential to  a  just  estimate  of  its  importance.  Without  it  the 
college  can  neither  be  understood  nor  appreciated.  It  is  a  true 
and  pregnant  saying,  "  Tou  send  your  child  to  the  school- 
master, hnt  'tis  the  schoolboys  who  educate  him."  The 
studies,  the  systems  and  methods  of  teaching,  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  the  instructors,  do  not  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  educating  infiuences  of  the  college.  Often  they 
do  not  furnish  half  of  those  influences  which  are  most  effec- 
tual, which  are  longest  remembered  or  which  are  most  highly 
valued.  It  is  trne  that  witliout  the  first  the  second  could  not 
be  exerted,  for  they  could  not  exist.  The  more  obvious  and 
essential  elements  of  the  college  also  exert  upon  its  common 
life  a  poEitive  and  formative  influence.  They  do  not  merely 
Serve  as  the  necessary  nuclens  around  which  the  crystalline 
material  is  gathered  in  bright  and  beauteous  order,  but  they 
act  as  living  germs  which  shoot  vitalizing  influences  through 
an  organized  body.  But  they  are  not  themselves  the  whole 
of  the  body,  nor  do  they  include  all  the  forces  which  it  has 
at  command.  Very  many  even  of  those  college  graduate 
who  have  turned  to  the  best  account  all  the  resources  which 
'  their  dUna  maitr  could  furnish  feel  themselves  quite  as  much 
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indebted  to  the  edncatiof;  infinencep  of  ita  cominnDity  for  the 
awakening  and  direction  of  their  eaergiee,  aa  to  tbeir  Btudiee 
or  their  instractora.  The  examples  of  Bocceesful  effort 
which  are  constantly  present,  the  inspiration  that  ia  de- 
rived from  the  etriking  achievements  witnessed  b;  them- 
Belvea,  the  kind  words  of  a  classmate  or  a  college-mate,  the 
encouragement  spoken  at  a  critical  moment,  the  prevailing 
estimate  of  literary  and  artistic  tastes  above  the  vulgar  aspira- 
tions after  wealth  and  power  which  is  inwrought  into  the  very 
Hbree  of  the  soul  of  every  genuine  college  alnmnas,  his  pro- 
nounced aversion  to  all  sorts  of  Philistinism — the  inbreatliing 
for  years  of  a  stimulating  atmosphere  that  is  fragrant  with 
"sweetness"  and  pervaded  by  "light;"  these, — together  with 
the  warmth  of  college  friendnhipa,  the  earnestness  of  college 
rivalries,  Ihe  revelations  of  character,  the  manifestations  of 
growth,  the  issues  of  vill&iny  and  passion  in  retribution  and 
shame,  the  reward  of  perseverance  and  fidelity  in  triumph 
and  honor  —all  make  the  college  world  to  tlie  student  to  be  full 
of  excitement  in  its  progress  and  to  abound  in  the  warmest 
recollections  in  the  retrospect.  The  men  whom  the  student 
knew  BO  thoroughly  in  college  become  ever  afterwards  the 
representatives  and  tjpee  of  all  other  men ;  the  incidents  which 
there  occurred  are  exampleeof  all  other  events;  its  loves  and  ita 
hatreds,  its  triumphs  and  defeats  are  those  by  which  he  ever  af- 
terwards reads  and  interprets  society  and  literature,  politics  and 
history. 

The  intellectual  stimnlus  and  edncation  which  are  furnished 
by  the  college  community  are  of  a  kind  which  neither  circum- 
stances nor  instructors  can  impart.  They  are  eminently  a  self- 
education.  Most  of  the  efforts  at  sflf-iniprovement  which  are 
prompted  by  the  independent  movements  of  one's  fellows  are 
zealously  prosecuted  I)ecanBe  they  are  self  enforced.  They  full 
in  with  the  voluntary  activities  of  awakening  manhood  and  of 
dawning  responsibility.  They  train  to  the  dignity  and  duty 
of  self  culture.  The  studies  which  they  directly  foster  and 
inspire  are  preeminently  literary  and  rhetorical  studies,  be- 
cause these  studies  are  more  dependent  on  individual  tastes 
and  individual  culture,  and  from  their  very  nature  cannot  be 
sacccsefuUy  prescribed  nor  enforced  in  the  r^ular  cnrricaliim. 

VOL.  xivm.  32 
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Studies  aud  ambitiona  of  this  sort  are  indeed  not  nofreqaently 
irregular,  desultory,  and  unwise.  They  often  interfere  veiy 
serioiiel;  with  the  thorongh  mastery  of  the  cnrricnlnm  of  the 
collegu.  EKceesive  attention  to  them  Bometimes  weakens  the 
intellectoal  energies,  indnces  bad  intellectual  habits,  depraves 
the  taste,  and  perverts  the  judgment.  Bnt  with  all  these 
abatements,  the  iotellectaal  excitement  and  guidance  which 
are  indirectly  furnished  from  the  commanity  of  fellow  students 
are  to  many  a  man  the  inflnencee  of  all  others  which  leave 
the  strongest  impression  liecanse,  it  is  with  these  that  he  con- 
nects the  first  eonsciouBnese  of  awakening  power,  the  earliest 
sense  of  independent  activity  and  the  beginnings  of  a  steady 
course  of  Beiminlture.  Some  book  recommended  by  a  fellow 
student,  some  incident  casually  occurring  in  the  varied  course 
uf  college  experience,  some  conversation  of  a  wise  and  faithful 
adviser,  some  achievement  of  a  claaemate  or  friend,  is  remem- 
bered as  a  starting  or  turning  point  in  the  iatellectnal  life. 

Nor  are  the  social  influences  less  important  in  the  formation 
of  the  character  and  the  furnishing  of  the  man  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  all  kinds  of  practical  knowledge.  It  rnay  be  sud 
that  the  college  world  is  a  narrow  and  pecaliar  world,  is  arti- 
ficial and  factitioos  in  many  of  its  workings,  is  greatly  unlike 
the  larger  and  freer  world  of  mankind,  and  is  therefore  incapa- 
ble of  serving  as  a  preparation  for  the  aclnal  life  for  which  it 
must  so  soon  be  exchanged.  Whatever  may  be  its  dieadvan* 
tagea  in  these  respects,  the  advantages  which  it  brings  are 
manifold.  The  intimacies  are  most  unreserved,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  and  interpretation  of  character  are  various 
and  long  continued.  It  is  at  this  period  of  life  that  the  man 
is,  if  ever,  proverbially  trank  and  transparent,  open  and  fear- 
less. During  its  progress  the  character  rapidly  undergoes  many 
transformations,  which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  one's 
fellows  and  often  are  forced  opon  their  attention.  The  letsnre 
«nd  curiosity  of  this  morning  of  life,  together  with  the  zeet 
with  which  its  novel  experiences  of  research  and  discovery  are 
enjoyed,  all  contribute  to  give  energy  and  interest  to  this  study 
ol  character. 

This  study  of  character  mnst  ioToWe  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  ethical  judgments    and    the  training    of  the  moni 
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powers.  That  there  are  pocaliar  expoRares  and  dangers 
of  a  practical  sort  from  this  excited  and  one-sided  lite  in  an 
isolated  and  setf-eafficing  commnnity,  cannot  be  denied.  That 
not  a  few  are  uifsled  by  its  special  temptations,  not  merely  nor 
chiefly  to  vices  and  prodigalities  of  a  grosser  sort,  but  to  a  re- 
fined and  Bobtle  insensibility  to  good  that  is  more  insidinuB 
aiid  not  less  really  evil,  will  be  confesaed  by  many.  That  the 
moral  powera  often  become  paralyzed  in  some  of  their  fnnc- 
tione  and  incapable  either  of  right  jndgments  or  active  feelings 
on  certain  classes  of  ethical  qnestione,  is  one  of  those  ever 
recnrring  enigmas  and  scandals  that  puzzle  and  oflend  the  look- 
er-on. To  tlie  gnardianand  instrnctorof  oneor  many  victims  of 
these  abnormal  ethical  paroxysms,  the  qnestion  will  often  pre- 
sent itself  whether  he  onght  to  be  more  vexed  or  aninsed  at 
these  instances  of  gnspended  animation  in  the  conscience.  And 
yet  with  all  these  biassing  and  pervertinginflnences,  it  is  foood 
to  be  tme  tliat  the  observations  and  experiences  of  college  life 
are  often  eminently  effective  in  educating  and  quickening 
the  conscience  and  in  awakening  and  directing  the  moral 
facnlty.  The  failnree  and  derelictions  of  college  lite,  and  even 
the  occasion  at  paralysis  of  the  conscience  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  may  serve  iiiont  important  uses  as  warnings  from  simi- 
lar repetitions.  The  moral  lessons  of  college  life  are  indeed 
sonietimee  learned  at  a  painful  and  bitter  cnet.  Bnt  similar 
experiences  are  not  uncommon  with  youth  in  every  situation 
of  life.  Perhaps  nnder  no  circumstances  can  they  be  made 
with  a  more  wholeeome  and  permanent  ethical  effect. 

Tbe  religions  influences  of  this  common  life  should  not  be 
omitted.  We  suppose  that  the  college  is  a  trnly  Christain 
institution,  so  far  as  tbe  instructions  and  the  faith  of  jte  teach- 
ers are  concerned.  There  are  not  a  few  reasons  why  the  pub- 
lic life  of  such  an  institution  should  be  favorable  to  earnest 
reli^ons  thought  and  a  positive  religious  faith.  The  life  of  tbe 
student  isnecesearily  intellectual  and  reflective;  wliatever  sub- 
jects are  studied,  the  study  of  rhem  involves  Jntellectnal  effort 
^nd  studious  attention.  Baring  the  period  of  colt^e  life  the 
earnest  mind  often  encounters  those  questionings  which 
require  a  decided  answer,  and  it  awakes  to  thoughts  which  can- 
not be  represKd.    It  is  haunted  by  tbe  presence  of  mysterious 
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realities  which  cannot  be  diapelled.  The  prospect  of  coining 
manhood  with  the  reaix>nei)>ilitie3  of  individnal  character  and 
of  independent  life,  at  once  eobers  and  elevates.  It  often 
happens  that  many  nearly  allied  aa  friends  and  claaemstee,  are 
moved  to  similar  earnest  emotions  and  to  like  searching 
rnqniriee.  The  common  sympathies  of  a  familiar  circle  tlioa 
occnpied  quicken  the  better  emotions  and  favor  the  happiest 
results.  The  temptations  in  college  to  Benaaalisra  and  to  unbe- 
lief are  manifold ;  but  so  are  the  influences  which  favor  an 
earnest  and  zealous  Christain  life.  Tlte  nnmber  of  those  is  not 
small  who  look  back  to  the  common  life  of  the  ooUege  as  the 
beginning  or  the  helper  of  the  higher  life  of  the  Obristiao. 
Were  the  religions  inflnonces  that  proceed  from  the  colleges  of 
thia  country  to  be  withdrawn  or  sensibly  diminished,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Oospel  itself  might  almost  cease  to 
be  acknowledged, — so  manifold  are  the  relations  of  each  g«)- 
eration  of  college  students  to  the  faith  and  lite  of  the  whole 
Christian  Clmrch. 

The  effects  of  these  varied  intellectnal,  social,  ethical,  and 
religions  influences  are  so  powerful  and  salutary  that  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  education  which  they  impart 
does  not  of  itself  more  than  repay  the  time  and  money  which 
it  costs,  even  to  those  idlen  at  collie  who  derive  from  their . 
residence  little  or  nothing  more  than  these  accidental  or  inci- 
dental advantages.  The  constant  companionship  with  the 
members  of  a  community  proteseedly  devoted  to  intelleotoal 
pursuits  and  elevated  by  literary  tastes,  the  constantly  renewed 
interest  in  those  incidents  which  will  ever  break  forth  from  its 
exuberant  and  irrepressible  life,  the  pressure  of  its  necessary 
restraints,  the  countlees  leesons  of  good  which  cannot  be  un- 
heeded even  by  the  most  thoughtless  and  perverse,  elevate  the 
life  of  the  merest  laggard  and  drone  at  collie  immeasnrably 
above  the  life  of  the  luzurioos  do-nothing  who  bannts  the 
saloons,  promenades  the  streets,  and  lounges  at  the  concerts 
and  tlieatros  of  a  large  city,  or  who  drones  away  the  animal, 
most  likely  the  sensual  lite,  of  a  rich  man's  son  in  the  oonntry. 

Snch  idlers  sometimes  awake  to  manliness  and  to  duty  when 
they  leave  college.  However  heavy  may  be  the  burden  which 
they  carry  through  life  as  the  result  of  folly  and  waate,  they 
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rarel;  fail  to  have  stored  ap  sn  abandant  stock  of  rich  oxpori- 
eiic«8  fls  well  as  of  pleaeaot  recollections  which  inskes  their  col- 
ic^ life  to  havB  been  anything  rather  than  a  want  and  a  loea. 
Etco  if  they  sink  downward  with  no  recovery,  their  descent 
a  retarded  by  the  aasociatioDS  of  dignity  and  splf-respect  wt'h 
which  their  previoas  access  to  cnlture  has  enriched  them. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  features  of  the 
college  as  preMminary  to  the  qnestion,  Whether  it  is  on 
the  whole  desirable  that  these  inflneocee  should  be  cherished 
sod  fostered,  and  how  far  wonid  any  proposed  changes  in  the 
colt^  system  be  likely  serionsly  to  impair  their  beneficent 
influence  t 

Ib  it  desirable  that  this  pecnliar  life  of  the  collie  shonid 
be  retained  and  fostered  or  sbonld  it  be  curtailed  and  crippled  t 
We  reply  with  an  indignant  defiance  ofall  sorts  of  low  and  high- 
lived  Philistines,  let  it  be  retained  1  Let  it  not  only  be  retained 
but  let  it  be  intensified  and  turned  to  far  more  effecUve  re- 
Bolts.  We  are  sure  that  in  tbeee  answers  we  have  with  oe  not 
only  the  warm  hearts,  bnt  the  sober  oonvictions  of  all  olaasee 
of  collegians.  Tho  experiences  of  the  college  life  are  too  va)n- 
able  and  its  manifold  recollections  are  too  precious  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, to  satisfy  the  vulgar  prq'udicee  of  envions  illiieratee,  and 
tbe  prosaic  theories  of  Qnixotic  reformers.  Whatever  else  is 
taken  from  the  college,  Its  associations,  its  friendships,  and 
its  inspiring  influences  must  all  remain.  The  low-lived  atili- 
tarianism  of  this  money-loving  age  may  grndge  the  waste  of  a 
year  or  two  to  the  youth  who  is  wanted  at  the  counting  honse 
or  in  the  field.  The  self  seeking  rivalships  of  bard  l«ced  greed 
may  scorn  its  generous  impulses.  The  sharp-faced  and  venal 
politician  may  see  but  little  money  in  ita  elections  and  offices. 
The  cold  blooded  realist  may  langh  at  its  romantic  dreams. 
The  man  of  wide  experience  may  sneer  at  the  inordinate 
conceit  and  the  extravagant  expectations  of  the  great  men  of 
the  college  year  or  of  the  college  society  as  "csrpet-knights," 
but  it  still  remains  true  that  there  is  in  college  life,  with  all  its 
igonranee  and  its  romance,  its  follies  and  its  conceit,  a  well- 
spring  of  living  waters,  of  which  theee  Gentiles  of  tbe  outer 
court  may  never  taste,  and  a  sanctuary  into  which  these  in- 
habitants of  Philiatia  are  not  worthy   to  bo  admitted.    Of 
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these  living  fountains  and  thie  hallowed  eanctusry  let  all  tbe 
initiated  eaj,  they  sliatl  ever  be  guarded  by  our  loyal  nrniB  as 
they  are  hallowed  in  onr  best  and  most  generous  recollections. 
Thongh  the  ignorant  may  despise  tliem  we  know  their  worth, 
though  the  rntKar  and  prosaic  may  scorn  and  dishonor  theui, 
we  wlio  have  drank  of  these  refreshing  waters  and  wandered 
in  the  sacred  shades,  can  never  foi^et,  because  we  can  never 
lose  their  life-giving  and  ennobling  influences.  To  all  the  pro- 
saic arguments  of  edncational  reformers  and  the  passionate  ap- 
peals of  envious  Philistines,  we  lift  up  the  triumphant  song  of 
tep]y,-'Gaud«amuti</itur*  *  *  •  Pereantosorea,  guivieanU 
fiumchius  atquc  irrisores" 

We  will  not,  however,  appeal  solely  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  already  con\'inced,  nor  to  the  unreflecting  prefer 
ences  of  those  who  judge  fronn  their  own  direct  experience. 
We  think  it  te  susceptible  of  satisfactory  proof  that  in  such  ■ 
country  as  ours,  the  peculiar  influences  of  the  uoinmon  life  of 
the  college  are  of  the  greatest  conseqaence,  to  deliver  it  from 
that  griws  vulgarity  of  taste  and  superficial  conceit  of  know- 
ledge to  which  we  are  especially  exposed.  Among  the  conserva- 
tive and  elevating  influences  which  are  most  efficient  in  the 
promotion  of  general  culture  there  are  few  so  important  as 
tite  refining  inflnencea  of  the  collie  life.  It  takes  into  its  or- 
ganization a  baud  of  young  men,  at  the  period  of  life  which 
itt  most  susceptible  of  permanent  inflaences — at  the  period 
when  they  are  not  too  old  to  be  easily  moulded,  and  not  too 
yonug  to  lose  the  forms  into  which  they  are  shaped.  It  iso- 
lates them  from  the  world.  It  surrounds  and  permeates  their 
very  being  with  the  intense  and  quickening  atmosphere  of  a 
community  of  youths  slightly  older  than  themselves,  who  are 
already  at  home  in  the  place,  and  therefore  masters  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  with  a  public  opinion  as  overpowering  as  beat  and 
as  searching  as  light.  These  strangers  are  by  natural  attrac- 
tions and  repnlsions  drawn  closely  together  as  allies  and 
fHends,  and  before  they  are  aware  they  begin  to  anderstand  the 
anered  import  of  the  words  "class"  and  "classmate."  Within  the 
class,  like  soon  finds  its  like,  and  friendships  are  speedily 
formed  on  the  basis  of  mutual  sympathy  wljicb  are  so  closdy 
cemented  nnder  the  varied  experiences  of  the  college  as  to 
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continue  unbroken  for  life.  The  pnrenite  of  this  comtnnnitj 
are  profeesedly  intellectasl.  The  thonghto  Rod  opinioDs  of 
each  of  its  members  are  occnpied  more  or  leea  predominantly 
with  intellectual  themes.  The  labors  and  anxieties,  the  strifes 
and  victories,  the  diecnssions  of  persons  and  tbinj^,  the  loves 
and  the  hostilities,  turn  chiefly  upon  snbjects  of  an  elevated 
character.  For  fonr  consecnttve  years,  beginning  as  boys  and 
ending  as  men,  the  members  of  this  community  make  a  com- 
mon experience,  with  interrnptionB  frequent  and  long  enough 
to  give  greater  seat  to  their  pecnliar  excitements.  This  life 
has  conventionalities  and  foctitions  distinctions  of  its  own,  but 
they  are  grounded  on  do  sncb  false  and  anper&cial  reasons  as 
are  those  of  the  great  world  without,  bnt  are  far  more  jnst, 
more  honeet,  more  sagacions,  and  more  generous  than  are  the 
diatinctions  of  that  coarser  world.  True  manhood  in  intellect 
and  diaracter  is  in  no  community  so  sagaciously  discerned  and 
so  honestly  honored  as  in  this  community.  Pretensions  and 
shams  are  in  none  more  speedily  and  cordially  detected  and 
exposed.  Whether  displayed  in  manners  or  in  intellectual 
efforts,  conceit  is  rebuked  and  effectually  repressed.  Modest 
merit  and  refined  tastes  are  appreciated,  first  by  the  select  few 
and  then  by  the  lees  dibceming  many.  Each  individual  spec- 
tator of  the  goings  on  of  this  active  life  is  learning  intellectQal 
and  moral  lessons  which  he  cannot  forget  if  he  wonld,  and 
which  he  would  not  if  he  coold,  aod  he  comes  away  with  a 
rich  freight  of  the  most  salutary  experiences,  of  culture  in 
bis  tastee,  his  estimates  of  character,  his  judgments  of  life,  as 
well  as  in  the  positive  achievements  of  literary  taste  and 
power. 

Let  any  reflecting  man  think  for  a  moment  of  the  kind  of 
education  which  society  furnishes  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
country,  apart  from  these  higher  influences.  Let  him  reflect 
on  the  trickery  of  business,  the  jobbery  of  politicians,  the 
slang  of  newspapers,  the  vulgarity  of  fashion,  the  sensational- 
ism of  popular  books,  the  shallowness  and  cant  that  dishonor 
the  pulpit  and  defile  vtorship,  and  he  may  reasonably  re- 
joice that  there  is  one  community  which  for  a  considerable 
period  takes  iuto  its  keeping  many  of  the  most  susceptible  and 
the  moat  promising  of  our  youth,  to  give  .them  better  tastes, 
ft 
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higher  aims,  and,  above  all,  to  teach  them  to  deepiee  all  sortB 
of  intellectaal  and  moral  shams.  Whatever  overweening  im- 
portance the  college  student  may  attach  to  hie  own  artifidal 
life,  with  ite  factitious  dietinctions  and  it«  one-Bided  tastes,  it  is 
at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  what  he  valnea  and  rejoices 
in  is  not  in  the  direction  of  the  ignoble,  the  selfish,  the  preten- 
tious, and  the  tnckish ;  that  he  has  been  taught  to  honor  what 
is  true,  solid,  and  permanent,  and  perhaps  brings  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  discipline  refined  tastee  for  the  beantifal  in 
literature  and  art,  which  shall  adorn  his  own  life  and  brighten 
that  of  others.  Were  we  to  tear  out  of  onr  American  life  the 
civilizing  and  cnltnring  influencee  which  proceed  from  collie 
residence  and  college  aesociations,  we  shnuld  do  much  to  vul- 
garize and  degrade  it.  If  we  vulgarize  and  d^rade  the  life 
that  is  so  depressed  bj  materialistic  tendencies,  and  beset  by 
grosser  temptations,  we  shall  certainly  demoralize  it.  We 
cannot  safely  dispense  with  a  single  agency  which  tends  to 
elevate  and  refine  this  life,  least  of  all  with  an  agency  which 
has  been  so  cnuspicuons  in  its  history,  and  been  so  closely  in- 
terwoven with  all  tlie  subtle  forces  of  its  better  manifeelations. 
It  is  enough  for  ns  to  be  able  to  assert  that  thousands  of  the 
noblest  men  who  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  social  and 
professional  life,  would  be  forward  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  indebted  to  the  cultivating  influencee  of  college  friendships 
and  college  associations,  for  the  germs  of  their  best  principles, 
their  noblest  aspirations  and  their  most  refined  tastee. 

With  the  views  which  we  have  expressed  there  are  many 
who  do  not  sympathize.  Not  a  few  regard  the  peculiar  in- 
fluences of  college  life  as  anything  but  refining,  as  tending 
rather  to  barbarism  than  'o  civilization,  to  groesness  and  con- 
ceit rather  than  to  refinement  and  modest  setf-estimatioa.  To 
such  we  have  no  fiirther  argnmeiits  to  offer.  Whether  they 
are  honestly  or  dishonestly  ignorant  and  nnjnst,  they  are 
hopelessly  in-eclaimable.  With  those  who  do  nothing  but  rail, 
it  ts  nseless  to  try  to  reason.  There  are  others  who  propose 
changes  which  would  materially  modify  the  whole  operation 
of  the  common  life  of  the  college.  Tliey  would  remove  or  in> 
trodace  features  which  would  weaken  or  set  aside  the  influ- 
ences which  we  have  enumerated.    They  would  do  so  with  the 
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»  design  of  avoiding  some  of  its  allured  aocual  erik,  or 
with  the  deeire  indirectly  to  accomplish  other  important  enda. 

The  first  of  these  changes  which  we  notice  is  the  abandon- 
ment  of  the  dormibmf  system.  This  has  been  seriously  urged 
by  not  a  few  of  the  friends  of  higher  edncation  as  a  most  de- 
sirable iniprovement  in  the  college  economy.  The  reasons 
adduced  in  its  favor  are  that  if  the  students  lired  in  lodgings 
they  would  be  brought  within  the  amenities  and  restraints 
of  the  family,  and  would  be  prevented  from  contracting  the 
exclusive  and  perverse  esprit  de  eorps,  which  is  thought  to  be 
tbe  curse  of  colleges ;  in  short,  they  would  live,  and  feel,  and 
think,  and  act  more  as  other  human  beings  do,  ^d  less  like 
that  particular  variety  of  the  human  species  which  is  cloistered 
within  the  walls  of  a  college  and  secluded  from  the  ordinary 
influences  of  human  society,  The  ezpensiveness  to  the  col- 
ic^ of  providing  and  keeping  in  repair  a  large  number  of 
dormitory  buildings  is  also  insisted  on,  as  well  as  the  duty  and 
desirableness  of  appropriating  the  money  required  for  these 
pnrpoees  to  objects  that  are  more  properly  educational.  It  is 
often  asked,  "why  invest  so  much  money  in  brick  and  mortar,  in 
bouses  for  students  to  dwell  in,  when  so  much  is  needed  for 
salaries,  for  endowments,  for  prizes,  for  books,  and  apparatus} 
It  is  time  that  the  system  of  cloisters  and  quadrangles,  inher- 
ited from  other  times,  should  be  abandoned  with  the  changes 
required  by  modem  life.  More  than  half  of  the  barbarism 
and  absurdity  of  college  life  wonld  cease  if  the  students  were 
distributed  generally  throughout  the  community  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  were  members  of  its  families,  subject  to  their  re- 
straints and  elevated  by  their  refining  inflnence." 

To  these  questions  and  arguments  the  following  consid- 
erations are  pertinent.  First  of  all,  the  advantages  which  it  is 
thought  wonld  follow  from  tbe  distribution  of  students  in 
families  cannot  berealized.  It  is  not  easy  to  find,  even  in  a  very 
large  commnnity,  a  sufficient  namber  of  families  which  wonld 
at  once  be  competent  and  willing  to  exert  a  wholesome  infln- 
ence over  the  students  even  of  a  small  collie.  Families 
which  are  independent  in  respect  to  income  are  not  willing 
to  receive  lodgers,  least  of  all  students,  .unless  they  can  assert 
some  claim  of  acquaintance  or  friendehip.    If  the  families  are 
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dependent  upon  the  stadents  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
living,  the  Btudents  will  control  so  many,  either  by  a  direct  or 
indirect  influence,  that  the;  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  reetnint, 
except  agRinet  the  groeeeet  ezceeees,  and  not  always  agaimt 
theoi.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  eafiiciently  often  to  be 
hardened  into  an  intractAble  fact,  that  etudents  who  reside  in 
the  moBt  faithful  and  conscientions  families  often  sacceed  in 
making  them  their  allies  rather  than  their  gnardians  and 
guides,  and  that  when  a  crisie  or  conflict  arises  between  the  eta- 
den  tB  and  the  facnlty,  the  families  in  which  way  considerable  por- 
tion of  them  reside,  even  the  best  and  most  reasonable  families, 
more  nsually  side  with  the  stndents  than  with  the  facaliy.  If  the 
offenBC  or  cnBtom  of  the  etadenta  is  not  very  serions  in  its  im- 
mediate conseqaences,  the  interference  of  the  facnlty  ie  cam- 
plained  of  as  officioas  and  nnreasonable.  Even  if  it  is  plainly 
miBchievons  to  the  commnnity  and  dangeruna  to  life  and  limb, 
if  it  has  been  often  forbidden  and  pnnished  and  is  yet  pertina- 
ciously persisted  in,  the  neceesary  discipline  of  the  coll^^ii 
often  greatly  weakened  by  an  antagonistic  or  at  least  an  an- 
sympathizing  feeling  in  the  families  in  which  many  stndents  re- 
side. It  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  when  a  college 
is  situated  in  a  village  even  of  considerable  size,  the  coUt^ 
controls  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community,  and  the  facol- 
ty  are  compelled  to  contend  against  the  public  opinion  both  of 
village  and  college  united.  It  is  often  the  case  in  a  mndi 
larger  community  that  the  families  in  which  a  few  stndmta 
reside,  or  with  whom  they  viat,  are  strongly  moved  by  their 
representations  and  their  prejudices  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
excitement  in  a  direction  which  is  anything  but  favorable  to 
the  order  of  tbo  college  or  the  welfare  of  the  students  them- 
selves. The  restraints  and  refinements  of  family  life  shonld 
not  be  expected,  for  they  cannot  be  realized  for  a  large  commn. 
nity  of  students,  except  by  those  collegians  who  reeide  at  their 
own  h»mee  in  a  large  city.  It  may  be  questioned  in  respect  to 
these  students,  and  in  respect  to  all  who  can  reside  at  their  own 
homes  when  the  coll^e  is  situated  in  their  own  city  or  vil- 
lage, whether  they  do  not  lose  more  by  the  absence  of  the 
salutary  excitements  and  educating  restraints  of  the  common 
life  of  the  college,  than  they  gain  by  the  restraints  and  refine- 
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luente  of  their  own  familiee.  Thie  leitdB  aa  to  observe  tliat  the 
residence  in  dormitoriea  by  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  etu- 
dente  is  abenlntelj  essential  to  any  vigorona  and  definite  com- 
mon life.  Tliie  iaforemostamongtheadvantagesof  the  dormi- 
tory eyBtem.  If  the  maintenance  of  sncb  a  common  life  is 
de&ir&ble,  then  dormitories  are  essential.  Thestndents,  in  order 
to  enter  into  a  common  fellowship,  mnst  have  ready  access  to 
each  other's  society  on  an  equal  footing.  They  mnat  occnpy  the 
same  premises  by  day  and  night,  so  that  they  can  see  one 
another  under  every  variety  of  circumstances.  They  mnst 
chat  and  talk  with  one  another  as  they  walk  and  as  they 
lounge.  They  most  be  able  to  discuss  the  topics  of  graver  and 
of  lighter  interest,  the  politics  of  the  country  and  the  politics 
of  the  college,  the  charactera  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
time,  and  the  character  of  the  leading  men  of  their  class  and 
college,  the  literature  of  ancient  and  modern  times  and  the  prom- 
inent writers  of  their  own  circle;  thelastlesson,  the  last  lecture, 
the  last  boat  race,  and  the  last  party ;  they  mnat  be  able  to  re- 
port and  circulate  the  latest  joke,  the  latest  news,  and  the 
latest  canard.  If  college  etadents  are  distributed  in  lodgings 
throughout  the  village  or  city  they  will  form  sets  and  associate 
in  cliques,  which,  the  more  intimate  and  exclusive  they  are, 
are  likely  to  become  more  narrowing,  but  they  cannot  partake 
of  a  general  public  life  with  its  manifold  cross  and  counter  car- 
rents,  its  checks  and  counter  checks,  the  influence  of  which  npon 
the  plastic  minds  of  active  minded  and  sagacious  youth  is 
liberalizing  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  dormitory  system  gratifies  the  student's  desire  of  inde- 
pendence. It  fosters  that  feeling  of  aelf-reliance  which  is  suit- 
able for  his  time  of  life,  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pressed. At  the  same  time  it  tempers  and  tones  it  down  by 
the  manifold  restraints  of  the  community  in  which  he  dwells. 
At  the  age  when  a  boy  enters  college  it  is  asually  time  for  him 
to  be  released  from  the  petty  nnd  minute  oversight  of  the  do- 
mestic household  and  to  bo  thrown  somewhat  upon  himself. 
"  The  wise  instmctor,"  says  Emerson,  "  will  press  this  point 
of  secnring  to  the  young  soul,  in  the  disposition  of  time  and 
the  arrangements  of  living,  periods  and  habits  of  solitude. 
The    high    advantage   of  university  life   is   often    the  mere 
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mechanical  one,  we  ma;  call  it,  of  a  separate  chamber  and  fire, 
which  parents  will  allow  the  boy,  without  hesitation,  at  Cam- 
bridge, bat  do  not  think  needful  at  hom&" 

At  thia  period  of  life  he  mnat  in  some  form  or  other  make 
the  experiment  which  is  inevitable  fur  all  of  passing  fro:n  the 
restraints  of  the  t^mily  into  thoee  of  the  great  community  of 
men.  He  makes  it  nnder  iiecnliar  advantages,  to  which  are 
incident  special  but  not  undesirable  perils.  He  cannot  be 
effcctnally  nor  can  he  be  advantageously  subjected  to  the  re- 
Btratnte  of  another  family  than  his  own.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  he  should  be  restricted  to  the  uncertain  chances  and  the 
narrowing  iuflnencee  of  a  private  and  ezclasive  clique.  It  is 
far  better,  and  far  more  safe  that  he  should  be  cast  opon  the 
common  life  of  a  college  that  is  properly  restrained  by  ekillfol 
discipline,  that  is  guarded  by  wise  supervision  and  invigorated 
by  a  healthful  ethical   and  religions  life. 

Residence  in  dormitories  is  also  TnoraUy  ^ifer  than  the  die- 
tribntion  of  students  in  lodgings.  Should  it  be  conceded  that 
it  is  attended  by  certain  peculiar  temptations,  it  is  also  at- 
tended with  certain  more  than  counterbalancing  advantages, 
60  far  as  it  subjects  the  student  to  a  more  direct  and  ready 
supervision  and  brings  him  within  the  reach  of  healthful  pub- 
lic sentiment.  Residence  in  lodgings  withdraws  the  student 
from  supervision  and  opens  abundant  opportunities  for  secret 
mbchief  and  gross  vice,  in  those  colleges  in  which  the 
students  are  largely  distributed  in  lodgings  it  is  notorions  that 
the  grossest  outrages  against  decency  are  plotted  and  executed 
in  apartments  which  are  remote  from  the  inspection  and  inter- 
ference of  the  college  officers,  and  that  the  most  deplorable 
examples  of  abandoned  sensualism  and  sin  are  more  frequent 
among  that  class  who  hide  themselves  in  remote  and  obecnre 
habitations  that  they  may  indulge  themselves  in  aettret  and 
undetected  vice.  Whatever  may  be  said  and  said  with  tmth  of 
the  energy  of  temptation  and  the  facilities  to  sin  which  inevi- 
tably arise  in  a  congregated  mass  of  excitable  and  passionate 
yonth  is  oSset  by  what  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
restraining  and  elevating  influences  which  such  a  commnni^ 
develops  within  itself  when  its  sentiment  is  properly  directed 
and  reinforced.     Residence  in  a  dormitory  is  lees  expenuve 
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thui  residence  in  lodginga,  and  ib  tberafore,  in  a  largo  institn- 
tion,  abeolntely  neceaftarj,  nnleee  each  an  institntioii  is  con* 
tent  to  be  a  college  for  the  rich,  which  would  inrolve  h  great 
calsmit;  for  both  rich  and  poor.  It  is  said  that  the  college  ia 
not  obliged  to  fnrnieh  lodgings  at  a  rate  below  that  which  the 
ordinary  and  natnral  demand  wonld  jastify.  We  repty  by  two 
coneiderationa.  Firat,  the  college  can  furnish  apartments  in  pnb- 
lic  dormitories  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  private  parties  will  do 
it,  even  without  low  to  itself;  and  second,  the  college' may  as 
properly  fnmish  room  rent 'as  tuition  to  its  pupils  at  less  than 
remnnerstive  rates  to  itself.  But  it  is  iiotorione  that  the  in- 
struction is  furnished  at  less  than  half  its  cost,  to  both  the 
rich  and  the  pour.  The  American  colleges  in  their  theory  and 
administration  are  all  beneficiary  institutions.  As  long  as  they 
remain  each,  it  follows  that  public  lodgings  should  be 
famished  either  at  comparatively  high  rates,  beoanse  tlie  col- 
lie can  do  it  more  advantageously  to  the  students  or  at  rates 
which  are  lower  because  they  are  beneficiary. 

Pnblic  dormitories  may  and  should  be  made  more  conven- 
ient and  comfortable  than  private  apartments.  They  may 
and  sliould  be  provided  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern  civ- 
ilization, with  water,  gas,  and  heat,  and  everything  else  which 
eondncee  to  health  and  morality,  to  neatness  and  eelf-respect 
We  have  nothing  to  offer  in  excuse  or  defense  for  those  dor- 
miiories  which  are  not  so  constrocted  and  provided,  except  the 
ezcnse  or  defense  of  poverty,  and  for  thie  the  guardians  and 
officers  are  not  responsible  as  long  as  they  themselves  suffer  in 
coramot)  with  the  stadents.  But  we  have  delayed  too  long 
perhaps  npou  this  topic.  We  were  led  to  speak  of  the  dor- 
mitory in  connection  with  the  oommon  life  of  the  college.  To 
the  general  topic  we  again  return  and  observe  that  the  ^(Ue 
tytiftn  is  essential  to  an  efficient  and  enei^tic  common  col- 
lie life.  The  class  is  the  organic  centre,  or  rather  one  of  the 
oiganic  centres,  the  combination  of  which  constitutes  the  col- 
lege into  an  oiganic  whole.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  an 
American  college  without  fixed  classes  can  have  an  efficient 
comtiion  life.  The  English  nniversitivee  find  in  the  separate 
colleges  the  proper  central  forces,  whieh  work  tt^ther  into 
what  there  is  of  university  feeling  and   university  life.     The 
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separate  colleges  are  distinct  comniDnities  in  separate  bniU- 
ioge.  Tlie  number  of  nndergradnates  in  each  is  so  sraall,  and 
the;  are  bronglit  eo  frcqnentlj  and  so  closely  togetJier,  Uiat 
thongh  they  may  differ  in  age  and  in  asquisitions,  they  make 
op  a  separate  family,  with  family  interests,  family  traditions, 
and  family  pride.  Oloseneea  and  frequency  of  interconrse, 
and  a  sense  of  family  honor,  with  their  common  relation  to  the 
elder  fellows  who  eat  at  the  same  table  and  lodge  nnder  the 
same  rOof,  unite  them  all  by  many  ties  and  connect  together 
men  of  different  years  and  attainments  by  warm  and  intimate 
friendships.  Id  the  American  college,  the  class  is  the  charmed 
circle  within  which  the  individual  stadcnt  contracts  the  most 
of  his  friendships,  and  finds  his  fondest  and  most  cherished 
associations.  The  sentiment  of  his  class  is  that  which  influ- 
ences him  most  efiiciently,  and  is  to  him  often  the  only  atmos- 
phere of  hie  social  life.  He  enters  the  oolic^  community  as 
a  timid  and  often  an  imcnltiTated  novice,  he  meets  with  a 
company  of  strangers  to  one  another  and  strangers  to  the 
place,  its  cuHtoms,  and  its  inhabitants.  These  are  all  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  the  same  grade  of  intellectual  culture 
and  are  destined  to  be  associates  and  competitor  for  foor 
years  in  the  same  studies  and  the  same  amnsements — in  the 
same  relations  and  the  same  rivalships.  The  members  o( 
this  community  are  at  once  united  by  a  sense  of  their  common 
strangeness  to  the  place  and  by  the  rantnal  sympathy  which  it 
engenders.  This  union  is  usually  cemented  by  the  antagonism 
in  which  this  newly  formed  society  finds  itself  with  respect  to 
the  superior  classes,  and  is  more  firmly  fixed  by  the  neoessitj 
of  protection  and  defense.  Its  members  soon  become  interested 
students  of  each  other^s  powers  and  observers  of  each  other's 
progress.  They  meet  in  the  same  class-room,  or  heu*  from  one 
another  of  the  achievements  and  characteristics  of  a  few 
prominent  individoals.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  at  first  stand 
in  the  foreground  become  leas  conspicnoos  and  othera  take 
their  place,  till  nnder  the  searching  tests  of  the  class-room  tlie 
capacity  ot  each  man  is  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  under 
the  still  more  sagacioQS  and  nearer  ecmtiny  of  youthful  com- 
panions, the  character  and  temper  as  well  as  the  practical 
sense  and  judgment  of  each  are  thoronghly  tested.    Like  ie 
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attached  to  itB  like  and  tbe  fonndationB  of  friendBbipa  begin  to 
be  laid,  eonie  of  which  do  not  Bnrrive  the  fortnnes  of  the 
college  generation,  while  others  endnre  throagh  hU  the  chati}^ 
of  the  earthlj  lifb.  Each  term  has  experienccB  and  a  hiBtory 
which  is  limited  to  tbe  class,  bat  in  which  ever;  member  of 
the  claee  takes  a  lively  interest.  Each  college  year  carries  this 
community  through  its  appointed  cycle.  As  the  jimthful  ex- 
citemente  of  the  b^inningare  gradually  esbered  into  the  more 
thonghtfnl  anticipationB  that  gather  aroand  theclo«e,tbe  fervor 
of  its  friendships  increase  rather  than  abate,  till  at  the  honr  of 
parting  the  class  feeling  becomee  more  intense  and  the  tiee  of 
its  union  are  welded  into  links  of  iron. 

But  while  the  class  is  the  most  important  society  to  the  col- 
1^^  student,  the  class  itself  shares  largely  in  tbe  Bentiraent  of 
the  college  community,  being  largely  formed  by  it  and  react- 
ing upon  it.  The  new  class  lives  upon  the  common  life  of  the 
whole  body,  while  it  in  turn  ministers  to  and  modifies  that  life. 
It  is,  however,  as  essential  to  sn  efficient  common  life,  as  an 
energetic  and  etbcient  local  community,  whether  it  be  town- 
ship, county,  nr  state,  is  essential  to  an  energetic  national  life. 
Should  the  cIabb  be  destroyed  or  set  aside  by  the  substitution  of 
the  regime  ofthe  university  for  the  r^twwof  the  college,  the  en- 
ergy and  interest  of  tbe  common  life  that  at  present  charac- 
terizes the  American  coll^^,  must  inevitably  go  with  it. 
Sncb  intimacies  can  only  be  developed  by  the  common  stndies 
and  common  interests,  the  common  cDJoyments  and  common  an- 
tagonisms of  a  succession  of  years,  during  the  most  plastic  age. 
If  we  substitute  for  them  the  classes  that  are  held  together 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months  by  common  attendance  in  the 
same  lecture  room,  and  these  classes  are  then  broken  np  and 
re-tbrmed  of  new  materials  in  new  combinations,  we  shall  lose 
much  of  the  charm  and  more  of  the  educating  power  of  tbe 
eoU^e  life.  Whatever  this  common  life  is  worth  in  its  mani- 
fold training  of  the  intellect  to  practical  judgments  and  of  the 
bean  to  its  finer  affections,  mnst  be  sacrificed  if  the  class  Bys- 
tern  is  greatly  weakened  or  practically  abandoned.  The 
value  of  these  inflnmces  is  in  our  view  another  weighty  ail- 
ment in  favor  of  retaining  fixed  classes,  in  addition  to  those  ' 
which  have  already  been  urged. 
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■  We  ought  not  in  tbie  connection  to  omit  entirely  anoUier 
prominent  feature  of  the  college  as  a  community,  viz.,  tbe 
arrangements  for  cnltare  and  enjoyment  tiirnighed  by  ^e 
Bo-called  ooUege  societies,  secret  and  open,  lai^r  and  emftller. 
Theee  eocietiee  are  common  to  all  the  universities  and  coll^ei 
of  Europe  and  America.  Their  existence  in  some  form  ie  s 
necessary  outgrowth  of  human  nature.  In  similar  circnm- 
stances  ardent  and  ambitious  young  men  will  devise  some 
expedient  for  Belf-improrement,  particularly  in  rhetorical  and 
literary  exercises.  The  university  eaunot  furnish  all  the  cul- 
ture of  this  sort  which  is  required,  nor  if  it  could  would  it  be 
either  as  acceptable  or  as  efficient  as  that  which  is  originated 
and  managed  by  young  men  themselves.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  American  collies,  animated  as  they  must  be  with 
the  practical  and  independent  spirit  of  the  country  and  sym- 
pathizing most  warmly  with  every  public  movemeut,  whether 
political  or  literary,  these  associations  should  have  assumed 
great  prominence  and  should  have  exercised  a  powerful  edn- 
cating  influence.  The  social  tendencies  of  young  meA  would 
naturally  lead  to  associations  for  other  than  exclusively  litera- 
ry purposes.  Tlio  clannish  tendencies  which  result  from  their 
warm  likings  and  their  violent  antagonisms,  as  well  as  tlietr 
newly  developed  feelinf^  of  independence  would  tend  to  mtke 
these  societies  exclusive  and  secret.  We  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  general  question  of  the  desirableness  or  the  node- 
sirablenees  of  some  associations  of  this  sort.  It  is  scarcely 
open  for  disvnssion.  They  are  so  natural  to  young  men,  in- 
deed to  men  of  all  ages,  as  not  to  need  defense  or  justification. 
Whether  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  secret  or  guarded 
by  a  mysterious  reserve,  and  so  involved  with  a  factitiou 
importance,  admits  of  more  question.  The  love  of  secrecy 
and  reserve  is  too  strong  in  human  nature,  and  especially  in 
boyish  nature,  to  be  easily  thwarted.  We  doubt  the  expedi- 
ency because  we  disbelieve  in  tho  possibility  of  destroying  or 
preventing  secret  societies.  That  suoh  societies  may  be,  and 
sometimes  are,  attended  with  very  great  evils,  is  confessed  by 
the  great  majority  of  ooU^e  graduates.  Prominait 
'  among  these  evils  is  tbe  fostering  of  an  intriguing  and  pdit- 
ical  spirit,  which  is  incongruous  with  the  general  tendrades 
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of  collie  life  toward  jnstico  and  generosity,  and  ttie  division 
of  the  commanit;  and  the  claesesinto  hostile  factions.  What- 
ever ezceesee  attend  them,  of  late  bonrs,  late  suppers,  noiey 
demonstrations,  and  convivial  indulf^noes,  should  be  repressed 
b;  the  good  sense  and  manlier  spirit  of  the  college  commonity. 
Conld  the  continuity  of  these  societies,  from  one  college  year 
to  another,  be  broken  np,  the  college  life  wonld  be  greatly 
ennobled. 

The  consideration  of  this  sabject  soggests  another  which  is 
nearly  akin,  and  that  is  whether  the  arrangements  for  social 
life  in  the  collie  are  sufficiently  nnmerons  and  complete. 
Is  it  practicable  and  desirable  that  such  arrangements 
shonld  be  more  attractive?  Some  colleges  have  provided 
bowling  alleys  for  exercise  and  relaxation.  Onght  billiard 
rooms  and  club  rooms  to  be  added }  Is  it  desirable  that  public 
parlors  should  be  furnished,  or  places  convenieut  fur  rendezvous 
and  conversation  t  Qnestions  of  this  sort  are  more  easily 
asked  than  answered.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  with- 
draws the  students  from  resorts  for  eating  and  drinking  or 
gaming,  which  may  famish  facilities  for  other  ezcessee,  is  so 
much  gain  to  academic  manners  and  morals.  An  accessible 
and  cheerfnl  reading  room,  fnmished  amply  with  the  best 
newspapers  and  journals,  shonld  be  eeteemed  a  necessity,  and 
if  it  were  made  attractive  and  tastefnl  in  its  appointments  and 
furnished  with  retiring  rooms  for  conversation,  and  conld  he 
rigidly  controlled  by  the  rules  of  gentlemanly  etiquette, 
would  be  a  most  desirable  and  nsefnl  agency  in  the  college 
community.  The  tendenciee  to  barbarism  and  roughness  are 
manifold  in  the  coUe^  Jeremy  Taylor  enumerates  as  among 
the  miseries  of  our  hnman  life,  that  the  boy  at  a  certain  i^ 
yields  himself  in  snbjection  to  "  a  caitiff  spirit,"  That  a  caitiff 
tpirit  prowls  around  the  buildings  of  every  collie  and  some- 
times takes  possession  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  ite  inhabitants 
is  too  notorious  to  need  any  evidence.  Wliatever  may  impede 
its  influence  or  repress  its  manifestations  is  obviously  most 
salntary.  That  this  spirit  has  sometimes  been  exasperated 
and  rendered  more  brutal  and  barbarous  by  barbarous 
methods  of  pnnishment  may  be  safely  admitted,  without 
abating  at  all  from  the  authority  of  any  existing  government 
VOL.  xxvra.  38 
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or  without  conceding  in  the  least  to  the  fine  delnsion  thtt  t 
college  commnnity  can  be  managed  withoat  rigid  anthoiity; 
and  even  in  entire  conaietenc;  with  the  doctrine  that  the  govcni- 
ment  muBt  be  absolute  in  its  coramanda  and  enmmary  inito 
administration.  Whatever  removes  the  occasion  for  the  «tia- 
else  of  mere  authority  or  even  for  the  semblance  of  its  aBW^ 
tion  is  nsnally  acknowledged  to  be  a  real  blesBtng  with  mni 
and  brntee,  and  a  college  student  ma;  sarely  take  rank  some- 
where between  the  extremes  of  the  series. 

That  a  college  commnnitj  requires  mles  and  that  roles  moat 
be  enforced  b;  discipline  will  not  be  disputed.  That  ace^ 
tain  nieaeare  of  inspection  and  supervision  shoald  also  be  ex- 
ercised over  this  community,  to  preserve  decomm  in  the  apart 
ments  and  groands,  wonld  scarcely  be  dented.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, easy  to  answer  the  (juestion  hoW  minute  the  eapervisioD 
of  the  collie  anthorities  should  be.  Upon  this  aabject  opin- 
ions differ  very  widely,  and  these  opinions  differ  in  the  case  of 
the  same  persons  with  their  varying  oircumstances.  One  dais 
of  critics  contend  for  the  constant  and  minute  superviuon  of  s 
Jesuit  seminary,  every  rule  and  provision  of  which  is  founded 
on  suspicion  and  distrust.  Another  class  would  abandon  all 
special  rules  and  inspection  and  leave  the  students  entirely  to 
their  own  sense  of  honor  and  decomm.  One  class  <^  adviserB 
wonld  proceed  on  the  principle  that  all  students  are  liars  uid 
scoundrels,  another  that  thej  are  all  gentlemen  and  men  of 
truth ;  neither  of  which  opinions  happens  to  bejnst.  The  complaint 
is  otten  heard  and  urged  with  special  earnestness  for  or  againtt 
this  or  that  college,  that  in  one  collie  the  inatmctora  are  on 
intimate  and  familiar  terms  with  their  pupils  and  ^ert  over 
them  a  paternal  supervision,  while  in  the  other  they  are  dis- 
tant and  leave  the  pupils  to  themselves.  Some  insist  that  ifBta- 
dents  reside  together  they  shonid  be  inspected  in  their  apart- 
ment by  day  and  carefully  locked  in  at  an  early  hour  by  nij^t. 
Others  would  leave  them  alone  by  day  and  night,  without  evoi 
the  presence  of  an  officer  in  the  building  in  which  they  congre* 
gate,  and  to  and  from  which  they  have  ready  access  and  egros 
at  all  hours.  Many  insist  that  all  special  laws  and  penalties 
provoke  disorder  and  mischief,  while  others  insist  that  college 
laws  shoald  be  many  and  be  strictly  enforced.    We  cannot  di>- 
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cnea  these  qneetione  in  detail,  Dor  need  we  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate the  system  of  colle^  residence  and  general  BUpervision. 
The  English  system  of  locking  in  at  an  earlj  hour  is  maniteet- 
Ij  aoenited  to  the  general  freedom  of  our  institutions,  and  it 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  secariCy  against  a  single  vice.  It  is 
better  adapted  to  tbeirsystem  of  small  colleges  in  each  of  which 
the  inmates  live  in  some  sort  a  family  lite.  It  is  the  supple- 
ment or  counterpoise  to  the  greater  freedom  of  their  students 
in  many  other  respects,  as  in  daily  attendance  at  lectures  and 
in  daily  examinations  of  the  work  performed.  It  is  in 
fact  the  single  controlling  influence  which  the  college  can  con- 
stantly enforce,  in  place  of  which  the  American  college  has 
manitbld  more  efficient  substitutes.  Frequent  visitation  of  the 
students  by  day  and  evening  has  been  recommended  by  many 
as  essential  to  the  faithful  snpervision  and  the  paruntal  CRre 
which  the  college  is  bound  to  exercise.  This  was  practised  in 
many  of  oar  coll^ee  in  other  times  and  has  not  been  entirely 
disused.  In  some  instances  the  lodgings  of  students  have  been 
attached  to  and  been  alternate  with  the  residences  of  professors 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  inspection  more  constant  and 
complete.  It  has  been  generally  found  that  such  minute  and 
constant  supervision  is  exceedingly  ungrateful  and  annoying, 
becanse  it  presents  the  aspect  of  meddling ;  and  it  provokes  in 
return  an  antagonistic  attitude  in  manifold  petty  annoyances. 
The  aggression  of  constant  interference  provokes  the  resistance 
of  boyish  mischief  and  arouses  the  wrath  of  the  manhood  tliat 
is  half  developed  and  is  therefore  intensely  jealous  for  ita  in- 
vaded rights.  The  proper  medium  between  the  too  little  and 
the  too  mach,  is  for  the  government  to  maintain  and  occasion- 
ally to  assert  its  right  of  visitation,  to  provide  for  the  presence 
in  every  dormitory  by  day  and  night  of  officers  clottied  with 
complete  authority,  bnt  to  exercise  its  supervision  chiefly  by 
methods  that  are  indirect.  The  judgment  of  what  students 
are  doing  and  the  control  of  their  movements  can  be  most  effi- 
ciently exercised  by  their  presence  at  all  the  required  exercises, 
by  constaut  responsibility  for  the  work  of  every  day,  and  by 
the  manly  and  scholarly  sentiment  of  the  college  community. 
The  monitor's  returns  and  the  instructors'  record  book,  when 
closely    watched    and    efficiently    used,   if   conjoined    with 
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occaeional  personal  interriowe  with  stndeDte  who  are  any  waj 
derelict  are,  we  are  persuaded,  the  meet  efficient  as  well  as  th« 
leaet  oppreeeive  inBtrnmentB  of  official  enpervision.  That 
the  sentiment  of  the  college  commtmity  is  far  more  important 
and  far  more  efficient  than  is  commonly  eupposed  we  have 
already  sought  to  establish.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant enquiry  whether  any  system  of  meaanres  can  be 
devised  by  which  this  pnblic  sentiment  can  be  elevated  to  a 
higher  tone  and  can  be  maintained  in  greater  efficiency.  Can 
any  formal  arrangement  be  made  by  officers,  discipline,  or 
stndies  which  shall  introduce  into  the  comrannity  better  and 
more  efficient  influences.  It  is  manifest  that  tbeee  inflnences 
mnst  to  a  great  extent  be  personal  and  indiridnal.  The  selec- 
tion of  officers  of  high  personal  character  and  of  ardent  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  intereata  of  the  students  is  the 
first  condition  of  success  in  this  respect.  The  maintenance 
of  a  certain  degree  of  free  and  familiar  intercourse  between 
them  and  their  pupils  is  equally  essential.  The  traditione  of 
some  of  the  colleges  in  this  country  are  unfavorable  to  a  too 
familiar  intimacy,  and  the  feelings  of  the  students  themselves 
demand  a  measure  of  reserve  and  isolation  on  both  sides.  Too 
much  advice,  especially  if  it  is  obtrusively  adminiatered,  is  if 
possible  more  offensive  than  too  mnch  supervision.  The 
Btndents  themselves  naturally  withdraw  Irom  the  society  of 
those  who  are  older  than  themselves  and  who  hold  official  re- 
lations which  involve  some  constraint  on  both  sides.  Hie 
opinions  and  sympathies  of  their  fellows  are  of  far  grater  con- 
cern to  them  than  the  judgments  and  feelings  of  their  instruc- 
tors. While  alt  this  is  true  there  is  room  even  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangements,  for  the  exertion  of  a  very  efficient  influence 
over  the  college  oooimnnity,  by  those  who  are  disposed  to 
nse  it.  The  English  universities  have  one  advantage  how- 
ever which  we  should  seek  to  engraft  upon  our  system.  Hie 
intercourse  of  the  tutor  with  hia  pupil  is  constant  and  inti- 
mate. It  is  often  generons  and  confiding.  The  tutor  works 
with  his  pupil  and  teaches  him  how  to  work.  He  sympathizes 
with  his  difficulties  as  well  as  corrects  his  mistakes.  He  in- 
spires his  ambitions  and  elevates  his  aims,  he  liberalizes  his 
drndgeriea  and  imparts  to  the  flagging  somewhat  of  his  own 
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eathusiasm.  He  lays  the  fonndfttion  for  life-long  friendehips, 
and  in  this  way  perpotuates  his  own  inflQence,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  nwn  attainments  and  culture.  Can  we  do  anything  of  the 
sort  ?  We  conld  if  we  had  the  means.  We  could  avail  our- 
selves of  all  the  Rdvantt4;es  of  the  system  of*  fellows"  and  "pri- 
vate tutors"  without  many  of  its  incidental  evils.  The  ad- 
vaptages  to  onr  system  of  instruction  of  urminable  feUow- 
ihipa  or  scholare  of  the  hotiBe  has  already  been  insisted  on. 
The  services  which  they  might  render  as  connecting  links 
between  officers  and  students  are  if  possible  still  more  impor- 
tant. The  presence  in  a  college  commnnity  of  a  sufficient 
namber  of  recent  graduutes,  of  eminent  attainments  and  of 
attractive  characters,  who  should  share  in  the  sympathies  and 
have  accees  to  the  opinions  of  the  undergraduates,  whose  associa- 
tions should  be  constant  with  the  bettor  men  of  all  the  classes, 
while  their  services  as  tntore  and  gnides  to  the  weaker  should 
open  to  them  abundant  opportuniliea  for  befriending  them  in- 
tellectaally  and  morally,  could  not  tail  to  be  most  efficient  in 
elevating  the  tone  of  college  opinion  and  of  college  scholar- 
ship,  manners,  and  morals.  Such  a  provision  would  go  farther 
than  any  other  towards  redeeming  these  commnnities  from 
mnch  of  the  reproach  which  rests  upon  them,  however  unde- 
served and  exaggerated  it  often  may  be. 

Dr.  Arnold  remarks  more  than  once  in  his  letters  to  this 
effect,  if  the  sixth  form  is  with  me  I  can  defy  and  control  all 
other  evil  indaenoee.  This  thought  occurs  to  us  in  connection 
with  the  enquiry  whether  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  the 
highest  of  all,  should  not  bavetheplaceof  a  somewhat  more  de- 
cided manhood  than  is  allowed  it,  in  respect  to  its  methods  of 
study,  its  relations  to  the  instrnctors,  and  its  responsibility  for 
the  controlling  sentiment  of  the  institution.  Under  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  laws  a  somewhat  different  position  has  been 
accorded  to  it  in  all  these  respects  than  has  been  conceded  to 
the  other  classes.  The  stodiea  pursued  are  at  once  more  di- 
rectly liberal  aa  well  as  more  practical.  They  are  at  least  more 
practical  in  the  sense  of  having  a  more  vital  relation  to  the 
principles  which  underlie  individual  faith  and  character,  to 
the  historical  and  political  questions  which  agitate  the  world 
of  living  men   as  well  as  to  the   literature  in  which  men  of 
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cnltnre  find  at  onca  their  refreehment  aud  inapirRtioc.  The 
methods  of  instrnction  may  be  less  constrained,  and  the  inter 
conrse  with  inatructors  more  free  and  confiding.  Some 
have  advised  that  the  freedom  of  the  university  should  U 
introduced  in  the  closing  year,  and  lliat  for  the  selectioD 
of  their  Btndiea  as  well  as  for  irrespuiisibility  in  parauing 
them  the  Seniors  should  be  more  largely  left  to  themselvw. 
We  have  already  given  the  reasons  why  elective  studies  can- 
not to  a  very  great  extent  be  allowed  and  why  private  gtudie* 
are  to  be  preferred.  It  is  however  altogether  essential  to  the 
perfection  and  the  full  development  of  the  college  system,  that 
the  last  year  of  college  life  should  bo  turned  to  ite  best  accoont 
in  self-culture.  With  its  beginning;  there  begins  to  be  devel- 
oped even  to  the  frivolous  and  the  idle  the  sense  of  individual 
responeilibity  for  the  future.  Many  of  the  studies  invite 
to  manly  and  moral  reflection.  Many  of  them  exercise  the 
inventive  and  aesthetic  powers  to  an  unwonted  degree.  All 
of  them  introduce  the  students  to  the  thoughts  and  opinions 
of  cultivated  men  on  snbjecta  of  comprehensive  and  general 
interest.  During  this  year  the  student  begins,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  read,  and  is  tasked  to  learn  how 
to  read.  All  these  influences  tend  to  awaken  whatever  of 
manhood  may  hitherto  have  lain  dormant,  and  to  qniekeD 
into  life  some  sense  of  his  responsibility  for  bis  influence  over 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Whatever  can  be  done  to 
turn  these  advantages  to  the  most  efficient  use  will  elevate  the 
lone  of  feeling  in  the  whole  college.  We  do  not  advise 
the  release  of  the  Senior  from  any  of  the  obligations  of  u 
enforced  system  of  study.  He  needs  them  as  much  as  ever 
and  can  profit  by  them  more  than  ever.  Bnt  he  can  certainly 
be  made  to  understand  the  value  of  a  manly  sympathy  with 
the  decorum  and  order  of  the  collie  and  the  importance  of 
his  own  influence  in  this  regard.  It  is  not  desirable  that  be 
should  be  instructed  without  constant  responsibility  for  bis 
work.  But  be  may  certainly  be  treated  as  a  man  who  has 
ceased  to  be  a  school  boy,  and  has  begun  to  feel  his  responsi- 
bility for  bis  inflneoce.  The  Senior  year  ought  to  be  the 
busiest  year  of  all,  bnt  it  ought  not  to  be  overburdened 
with  manifold  and  novel  studies.    The  habits  of  thorough 
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vork  and  the  aatisfoction  uf  succeeafnl  ncbievement,  which 
come  from  a  verj  few  tfaingB  well  and  corefull;  done,  ia  worth 
quite  as  mach  to  the  character  as  it  ia  to  the  intellect. 
Whatever  giveatoae  to  either  in  the  management  of  the  Senior 
class  in  an;  American  college  will  f^ve  elevation  and  tone  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to 
labor  and  hope  for,  that  in  the  future  development  of  the  college 
system  the  Senior  class  ma;  feel  its  responaibilit;  and  ex- 
ercise it«  influence  for  good  with  greater  efficienc;,  and  as  a 
coneeqaeuce  the  American  colleges  ma;  attain  a  nobler  asd 
more  healthful  common  life. 

Our  diacussion  of  thie  common  life  requires  us  to  consider  the 
moral  and  religious  iafluences  which  ma;  properl;  be  em- 
ployed in  invigorating  and  controlling  it.  This  subject  opens 
a  somewhat  wide  and  perplexing  field  of  discussioa  and  must 
be  reserved  for  another  paper. 


_yGoo»^le 
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Abtiolb  in.— ROMANISM  * 

It  may  be  tairly  presumed  that  when  the  respected  foaoder 
of  this  coarse  of  lectoree  made  his  will,f  be  bad  no  personal 
apprehension  that  Komaniam  would  ever  become  a  formidable 
power  in  this  continent  As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  Komau  Catholic  Obarch 
as  the  sworn  foe  of  a  reasonable  religion,  and  as  the  mother  of 
all  saperstitiouB  devotion.  He  inherited  the  traditions  of  his 
race  and  of  bis  church  ;  and  we  can  anderstand  that  he  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  do  what  he  could  to  give  empba^s  to  the  pro- 
testantism of  the  English  Church  by  providing  that  one  lectnre 
at  least  should  be  directed  against  error  and  suiterstition  as 
taught  by  and  witnessed  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  fact  Romanism  was  in  a  bad  way,  one  hnndred  years  ago. 
It  was  writhing  nnder  the  assaults  of  French  infidelity.  The 
blows  of  Yoltaire  and  of  his  comrades  were  falling  thick  and 
fast.  There  was  a  sting  in  the  sharpness  of  their  wit.  Tbdr 
argnmeota  became  the  staple  of  ordinary  conversation.  Hw 
edncated  classes,  the  men  of  science,  the  people  of  fashion, 
working  and  ill-informed  people  besides,  turned  their  bacb 
Dpon  the  chnrch,  andlangbed  contemptnonely  at  its  abenrdities 
and  superstitions. 

In  England,  Roman  Catholics  were  still  suffering  nnder 
political  disablities,  and  all  they  expected  was  the  right  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
their  own  chnrch.  They  scarcely  looked  for  anything  more. 
They  knew  that  the  mind  and  conscience  of  England  were 
against  tbem,  and  that  even  their  safety  lay  in  the  modesty  of 
their  bearing,  and  in  the  anobtrusivenoss  of  their  belief. 

*  7%e  fiflk  Priet  L*<tiirt,  delivered  In  Trintt;  ChDrch,  Boatoo,  W«dB<*d>7. 

HuDh  10,  isev. 

tUi.  WiLLUM  Pbioi,  by  bi«  will,  dated  A.  D.  ITTO,  made  pronriM  to* 
taoarwt  at  wght  lectnrai  apon  ChlistlMt  doctrin*  aad  praetioe,  to  be  delirenl 
Bunisllf,  dariiig  Laol,  in  Beaton.  To  thii  purpose  he  devoted  the  proceedi*' 
the  rent  of  a  honM,  wbicfa  then  brooght  (ixte«D  ponnd*  ft  j»n. 
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In  all  EnropeiiQ  protestftnt  lands  and  in  thiB  coantry,  the  pre- 
raitiDg  feeling  waa  that  bo  far  as  they  were  concerned,  Boman- 
iam  was  at  an  end,  that  the  battle  with  it  had  been  fonght, 
and  that  whether  it  might  or  might  not  last  long  in  Bomish 
conntries,  it  could  have  only  a  precariouB  exiBtence  elsewhere. 
Borne  had  no  great  championa  who  conld  uphold  her  waning 
gloriea  by  the  force  of  their  talents.  Her  Bossuets,  Bonrda- 
lonee,  Fenetons,  and  the  like  were  gone.  Her  de  Maistres, 
Ghateanbriands,  La  Cordairee,  Hohlera,  and  the  like  had  not 
yet  como. 

To-day  BomaniBm  ia  immenael  j  stronger  than  it  waa  an  hnn> 
dred  years  ago.  It  has  nnmerone  advocates  well  eqTiipped  for 
their  work.  Its  area  ia  mnch  broader,  ita  spirit  is  more  active 
and  bnoyant,  and  it  asserts  its  claims  to  nniveraal  sovereignty 
withont  either  abatement  or  di^gniae.  In  England  and  in 
.America  especially,  it  is  pushing  itself  forward  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  in  the  establishment  of  churches-  and  scbools,  and 
in  thf  erection  of  new  dioceses,  in  the  introduction  of  monas- 
tic orders,  and  in  the  increased  pomp  of  its  ritnal.  The  secu- 
lar newspapers  report  ita  religions  aervicea,  and  the  sermons  of 
its  preachers ;  and  every  man  who  is  interested  in  the  general 
doings  and  fortunes  of  the  Christian  religion,  ia  forced  to  feel 
that  Romanism  is  once  more  a  living,  tangible  power  which  is 
confronting  na  without  lear  and  with  decided  audacity. 

It  has,  however,  undoubtedly  lost  much  that  it  prised 
hitherto,  especially  in  ita  conflicts  with  Protestantism.  It  can 
DO  longer  depend  upon  the  arm  of  secular  authority,  nor  indnce 
sovereigns  like  Philip  of  Spain,  or  Charles  of  France,  to  draw 
the  aword  and  to  light  fires  for  the  soppreaeion  of  heresy.  Its 
relations  with  the  State  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  dis- 
turbed, and  its  prestige  is  diminished.  It  has  nevertheless 
accepted  promptly,  though  under  protest,  the  new  situation  id 
whidi  it  has  been  placed  by  the  advance  of  constitntional  lib- 
erty throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Yoa  will  not  expect  me,  at  this  time,  to. enter  upon  any 
inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  the  influence  of  Romish  ways  of  thinking,  and  to  the  new 
growth  of  the  Roman  Church.  I  seek  to  impress  upon  your 
minds  the  fact  that  in  treating  of  Romaniam  we  are  dealing 
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with  an  actual  thing,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  time  and  place. 

It  has  been  too  mnch  oar  habit  to  spend  oar  strength  upon 
certain  pecaliaritiea  of  RomaDiBm,  which  do  not  toneh  ite  heart. 
We  fiod  fault  with  ita  measnree.  We  impeach  it  becanse  it  is 
in  league  with  abeoliitiem  in  the  State,  or  becaaae  it  ie  at  war 
with  republican  iustitntionB,  or  because  it  is  unwilling  to  give 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  freely  to  the  people,  or  becanae  the  con- 
fessional is  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  families,  or 
because  it  keeps  alive  gross  superstitions  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  or  because  it  is  not  friendly  to  popular  education, 
or,  lastly,  because  it  insists  upon  the  principle  of  authority,  and 
suppresses  freedom  of  thinking. 

We  impeach  it  again  beiiauce  it  does  not  inculcate  the  lovs 
and  practice  of  truth,  and  becanse  its  casuistry  is  often  danger 
oas  to  the  purity  of  the  personal  conscience. 

These  and  kindred  charges  are  well  founded  indeed  in  gen- 
eral, yet  Home  is  flexible  and  subtle  in  her  ways,  and  she  bat 
an  answer  more  or  less  explicit,  which  she  is  always  ready  to 
make  whenever  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  criticism  npon  her 
measures.*  In  America  she  has  her  Sunday  schools,  and  her 
people  are  allowed  the  use  of  their  Bibles  nnder  certun 
restrictions.  In  France  her  foremost  prelates  and  prieeta  are 
endeavoring  to  convince  the  people  that  the  church  is  the 
great  guardian  of  society,  and  that  in  all  that  appertains  to 
parity  of  manners,  to  the  preservation  of  marriage,  to  the  nur- 
ture of  childhood  in  virtne,  she  is  doing  her  duty  to  ths 
utmost. 

Since  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1818,  the  anthoritiei 
of  the  ohorcb  in  some  countries  have  been  seeking  her  estab- 

*Idta  tha  following,  from  th«  Histoin dela  Oo'mp*gnie  de  Jc«ai....par 

J.  Oritinefta-Jolj.  "  Lea  Ddvojia  n'ont  pu  caaaA  de  dii«  que  I'Egltsa  CtttholiqtN, 
■nd  lea  JinilM  aa  partioaliar,  dtrob«lent  «ax  fidilM  I*  OMm»l*MDaa  4ea  SaiotM 
Barltarea;  capandut  an  dahor*  de  Ballarmin,  da  Tolet,  da  84,  at  da  OonieltM  i 
Lajrida,  volUla  r^pooia  qua  Unt  d'siigiiM  kdreaMlant  &  de«  partfllai  inpota- 
Uona,  On  la*  aootmtt  de  tenir  U  Bible  sooa  le  bolaaaan ;  ila  an  reoommiodenl 
1*  leelure,  lU  Im  tndniient,  Ut  I'MpUquenl  dam  tonUa  lea  cbairea  e(  dam  toot* 
laa  langnea.  Hi  aemblent  a'airadier  lea  dlffioalUa  poor  j  donnor  da*  aoloUou,  at 
oe*  lolutlon*  anz  jeoz  meme  da  la  Boleoo*,  doiTeotaToir  pin*  d'antoriU  qMaeOa* 
dwt  le*  ProteeUnU  *ont  il  *OQTeDt  glorifii*."— Toca.  IT.  p.  8U-1S& 
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liehnaent  npon  a  basis  of  sirnple  and  complete  indepeadence  of 
the  State,  and  io  the  United  States  they  are  professedly  satis- 
fied with  the  laws  by  vhich  we  are  all  governed.  The  pos- 
ture of  the  Roman  hierarchy  here,  in  this  particnlar,  has  made 
safficient  impression  in  France  to  elicit  notice  and  admiration 
in  the  Revue  dea  devas  Monda.  If  then  in  a  matter  so  weighty 
S8  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Ghnrch,  they  can  vary  their 
policy  without  any  embarrassment  or  annoyance  to  them- 
selres,  we  onght  snrely  to  nnderstand  that  it  is  a  mere  waste 
of  strength,  in  a  day  of  earnest  strife,  to  strike  the  Romish 
system  bard  blows  anywhere  bat  in  its  doctrine.  For  in  this 
respect  Rome  is  to  all  intents  and  pnrpoaea,  inflexible.  She 
may  from  time  to  time  vary  or  disguise  the  spirit  of  her  poli- 
cy, she  may  veil  her  dogma  ander  preaaare,  bat  she  will  not 
deny  nor  modify  it 

What  is  it  then  that  separates  as  from  the  Church  of 
Rome?  What  ie  it  that  renders  intercommnnion,  at  leaat 
for  the  present,  impossible  I  When  we  remember  that  onr 
ovn  Ghnrch  and  the  Church  of  Rome  are  professedly  Chris- 
tian— that  we  have  and  hold  in  common  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Atonement,  of  original 
sin  and  the  like— that  we  both  recognize  the  Nicene  Creed 
and  the  sacred  Scriptures  (Rome  having  added,  however,  the 
Apocryphal  books  to  the  Canon),  the  answer  to  the  qaee- 
tion  mast  be  found,  of  course,  in  the  things  which  are 
deemed  essential  by  the  Roman  Cfaaroh,  and  which  are  repu- 
diated by  OB.  After  dne  analysis  we  find  these  to  be  the  papacy 
and  the  mass  with  their  corollaries  and  logical  dednctione  which 
Rome  has  transmnted  into  acts.  The  one  is  the  crowning 
error  and  the  other  the  crowning  superstition  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  one  concerns  the  coostitutioD  and  government 
of  the  Christian  Church,  the  other  colors  the  whole  conception 
of  Christian  life  and  worship.  If  we  accept  the  papacy,  oar 
action  forthwith  is  aff<wted,  for  we  place  ourselves  in  visible 
comiDunion  with  the  Pope.  If  we  accept  the  mass  our  action 
is  equally  affected,  for  we  adore  what  we  believe  to  be  our 
present  Lord,  and,  in  either  or  in  both  cases,  we  should  be- 
come what  Romanists  would  call  good  Catholics.  And  we 
should,  in  their  judgment,  cease  to  be  good  Catholics  if  we 
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rejected  either.  In  these  then  we  find  the  differeniia  of  Ko- 
mBPiBm.  They  cunstitate  it,  eo  that  whereeoever  these  are 
held,  acknowledf^,  or  Been,  we  see  the  specific  thing  whidi 
we  name  Bomanism.  Let  ne  now  ascertain  what  we  nnder- 
stand  by  these  two  terms. 

I.  The  papacy  is  the  office  which,  in  the  judgment  and  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohnrch,  is  filled 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  ia  regarded  as  the  pofUifex 
mamtnut  of  the  whole  Ohnrch  of  Christ.  Pontifex  mazimne ! 
The  very  word  brings  np  memories  of  the  imperial  city  betan 
it  became  Christian.  Jnlias  Csesar  was  pontifex  raaxiicos— 
the  office  was  held  by  all  the  Ceaara — it  was  held  wliile 
the  disciples  of  Jesns  Christ,  worshiping  their  Lord  in  tbe 
catacombs,  or  dying  in  the  amphitheatre  "  to  make  a  Bomta 
holiday,"  associated  the  office  with  all  cmelly  and  impiety. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Pope  is  the  head,  the  mler,  and  tbe 
teacher  of  the  Chnrch — the  snccessor  of  St.  Peter  the  prince  of 
tbe  Apostles,  and  the  inheritor  of  all  the  rights  and  privilt^ 
and  powers  conferred  upon  that  apostle  by  onr  blessed  Lord. 
He  who  repeats  the  creed  of  Pope  Pins  IT  promisee  and 
swears  [aa  spondeo  ae  Jure)  true  obedience  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  the  sncceesor  of  the  blessed  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Yicar  of  Jesns  Christ.  He  is  the  Vicar  of 
Jesns  Christ  in  respect  not  of  his  humanity  simply,  bnt  sliJ 
of  His  divinity.  And  when  a  new  pope  is  crowned,  he  ii 
thus  addressed ; — "  Receive  the  tiara  adorned  with  three 
crowns,  and  know  that  then  art  the  father  of  princes  and 
Ungs,  the  mler  of  the  world,  the  Yicar  of  Jesue  Christ" 

Kor  are  thew  simply  empty  titles  snch  as  sovereigns  some- 
times wear.  They  are  the  genuine  and  legitimate  expreeeion 
both  of  a  theory  of  the  papacy  and  of  actual  powers  wielded  by 
the  pope.  Every  one  knows  the  theory.  It  ia  in  brief  that 
to  St.  Peter  the  oversight  and  government  of  the  whole 
ehnrch  were  committed  by  our  Lord — that  he  fonnded 
dinrcbes,  and  was  really  Bishop  of  Roma  in  the  exercise  of 
his  vicariate,  and  that  he  transmitted  his  apoetolate  tohiB 
snoceeeorB  in  office  for  ever.  Being  then  St.  Peter's  successor, 
to  whom  the  whole  flock  of  Christ  had  been  committed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Romish  theory,  the  Pope  inherits  all  hie  ri^ts, 
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privileges  and  powers,  in  roepect  both  of  govemment  and  of 
teaching.  The  direct  oversif!;ht  of  the  whole  church  is  veated 
in  bim.  Ever;  biahop  is  bonnd  either  to  visit  Rome,  or  to 
transmit  an  account  of  the  Btate  of  hia  diooeae  once  a  ;ear. 
Particnlar  prescripts  issaed  from  Bonie  are  obeyed  wheresoever 
mass  is  said,  or  a  priest  can  officiate.  The  government  is 
complete,  for  the  authority  is  exercised  by  the  Pope,  and  uni- 
veisally  acknowledged  by  biahopa,  priests,  and  peoples. 

Id  the  matter  of  teachinjc — for  he  is  a  pastor — the  authority 
ol'  the  Pontiftx  maaiTnua  is  still  more  magniticent.  He  is  the 
duly  appointed  representative  of  the  Catholic  Cliarch,  which, 
in  matters  of  faith,  cannot  err.  As  such  when  he  speaks  qf 
faith  he  also  cannot  err.  He  may  err  in  matters  of 
fact  when  ill-informed,  bnt  when  he  rises  to  the  height  of  his 
great  office,  as  tlie  Vicar  of  Jobdb  Christ,  the  light  of  the 
world,  he  cannot  then  go  astray.  What  he  utters  is  of  Qod, 
and  is  tme,  and  is  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  every  Cath- 
olic Nor  is  this  prerogative  claimed  and  acknowledged  as  a 
sort  of  pions  fiction  pleasing  to  the  vanity  of  an  aged  Italian 
priest  It  is  a  sober  fact.  The  Pope  is  infallible,  in  the  be- 
lief of  many  men  in  every  continent  and  under  every  sky. 
On  the  eighth  of  December,  1854,  Pius  IX  pronounced  a  de- 
cree.* He  added  to  the  number  of  articles  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  faith — he  made,  what  had  previoosly  been  a  so-called 
pions  belief,  a  matter  of  faith.  What  he  did  then  was  dis- 
tasteful to  many  who  give  him  their  obedience,  bnt  in  this  in- 
stance  they,  as  nsnal,  submitted.  Whatsoever  they  may  have 
thought,  they  obeyed.  The  word  of  the  most  holy  father  could  not 
extract  the  UioughC  they  may  have  had  within  their  brain,  but 
it  conld  silence  the  expresasion  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what  yon 
may  think,  bnt  I  call  tbia  jxnoo'. 

I  know  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  has  not  been  da.-, 
fined ;  bnt  as  a  thing  innat  exist  before  it  can  be  defined,  so 
there  ia  no  doabt  in  the  Roman  Catholic  mind  of  the  fact. 
From  the  Council  of  Florence  [1139],  on  subsequent,  to  our  own 
time,  this  belief  has  beenseekingaudnowseeksamoreand  more 
determinate  expression,  and  the  day  will  doubtless  come  when 

'  The  iBDiMiiUte  ConoepUoo. 
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it  vjll  be  defined.  It  ie  perhaps  nnder  advisemeiit  to-da; 
whether  the  matter  shall  he  presented  for  consideration  at  the 
coming  (Ecamenical  Synod.  Bnt  no  definition  can  increaae 
the  aotnal  aathoritjr  of  the  Pope. 

In  the  judgment  of  Boman  Catholics  he  is  Fetor — tlie  rock 
upon  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  bnilt.*  It  is  one  and  the 
same  eVerywhere,  whether  pot  in  a  mild  and  softened  light  as 
Newman  puts  it,  or  in  the  hard,  sharp,  criep  statements  of  an 
Italian  like  Perrone,  who  does  not  care  how  his  statements 
may  strike  Protestant  ears.  The  belief  is  so  aetoundioK— 
the  claim  for  the  papacy  is  so  andacions  that  the  very  audaci- 
ty ia  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it  could  not  hare  beeo 
sprung  upon  the  world  at  once.  It  hears  every  mark  of  slov 
and  gradnal  growth.  If  the  Pope  be  that  rock,  we  can  find 
by  the  light  of  history,  the  strata  and  the  law  of  its  stnietnre. 
We  observe  it  acquire  shape  and  size — and  there  is  a  hammer 
which  can  break  it  in  pieces. 

We  can  go  back  to  the  past,  and  follow  the  conree  of  history, 
and  observe  how,  step  by  step,  the  idea  that  the  church  mnet 
be  nnder  one  government,  and  subject  to  one  visible  head, 
gained  ground.  We  can  observe  how,  step  by  step,  the  con- 
vulsions of  society,  and  the  civilization  which  followed  the  ove^ 
throw  of  the  old  empire,  lilted  up  the  papacy  higher  and 
higher,  until  at  last  the  Pope  sat  upon  his  throne — a  sov- 
ereign rnling  in  that  realm  of  spiritual  reality  which  knows 
no  geographical,  no  territorial  limits.  It  was  and  ever  re- 
mains a  wonderfnl  empire.  The  old  idea  of  the  J^odetia 
militans  disappeared  before  that  of  the  Ecciena  iriumphatUfj 
and  the  princee  of  the  chnrch  are  wearing  the  purple,  and  (he 
kings  of  the  earth  have  bowed  themselves  before  the  Pope  as  the 
representative  of  that  Clod  in  whose  sight  they  are  bnt  as  the 
small  duet  of  the  balance. 

U.  It  is  time,  however,  to  devote  our  attention  now  to  the 
mass.  As  the  papacy,  so  also  the  mass  ie  essential  to  the  Ro- 
mish system.  Wittioutit  theconfeasional, penance,  purgatory, 
as  these  are  believed  in  and  practised  by  Roman  Catholics,  All 
to  pieces.    It  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  the  church's  life, 

•  Deniiugw  Encbirid,  pr«l  p.  vliL  f  (y  RotJu  ut&og*. 
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coDtemplated  ae  «  Bpiritnal  agant  and  power  in  the  world. 
What  then  is  the  Maas  1 

We  Protestants  are  rery  apt  to  overlook  the  distinction 
made  by  the  Roman  Oatholica  themselves,  between  the  holj 
communion  or  the  sacrament  of  the  Encharist,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  altar.  It  is  trne  the  two  go  together,  and  mast  go 
ti^tber,  since  what  is  sacrificed — the  host — is  also  the  sabetance 
or  thing  used  in  the  reception  of  the  holy  commnnion.  Bnt 
thongh  the  two  go  together  of  necessity,  the  distinction  be- 
tween thera  is  very  palpable.  How  palpable  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  decree  of  the  Eucharist  was  promnl- 
gated  by  the  conncil  at  Trent  at  its  thirteenth  session,  held  in 
October,  1551,  and  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  pro- 
mnlgated  at  its  twenty-second  seeeion,  held  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1563. 

Protestants,  moreover,  are  apt  to  resist  most  strenaously 
and  to  combat  most  reeolntely  the  dogma  of  trananbstantiation, 
bnt  in  fact  the  greater  wrong  done  to  the  Chnrch  and  to  oar 
Lord,  the  larger  superstition,  the  more  balefnt  error  are  in  the 
dogma  of  tlie  mass.  What  now  is  the  difference  between  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  Mass  t 

The  difference  is  very  marked,  and  requires  only  to  he  stated 
in  order  to  be  understood.  According  to  the  fathers  of  Trent 
the  sacrament  of  the  Encharist  was  designated  by  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  be  the  spiritaal  food  of  soula,  by  which  the  living 
might  be  nonrished  and  comforted  by  the  life  of  Him  who 
said,  ''  he  who  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  on  account  of  me," 
{prater  me) :  *  and  it  is  as-  it  were,  an  antidote  by  which  we 
are  delivered  from  daily  infirmities  and  are  preserved  from 
mortal  sins.  And  it  is  the  most  august  of  all  sacraments,  be- 
cause, after  consecration,  the  bread  and  wine  are  converted  into 
the  enbstance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  "  which  conver- 
sion is  conveniently  and  profwrly,  by  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
called  transnbstantiation,"  (convenieoter  et  proprie  a  sancta 
Gatholica  Eccleeia  transnbstantiatio  est  appe11ata).t  And 
because  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
conncil  of  Trent  declares  that  the  Author  qf  holineat  is  him- 

*  SoM.  XIU.  D«e»tum  d«  MDcUMbno  EnoliMUlla  SAonoMnto. — Cap.  i. 
t  Ilud.,  c^  4. 
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self  in  the  Eucharist  prior  to  tlie  reception  of  it,  ante  luum. 
This  phrase  was  aimed  at  Frotestante.  All  therefore  who  ett 
the  consecrated  substance,  actually  eat  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
no  matter  what  their  spiritnal  condition  I  It  is  not  neceasaij 
to  go  into  any  details  respecting  the  general  sacramental 
theory  of  the  Iloman  Charch.  It  is  eoongh  to  notice  that  the 
dogma  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  in  harmony  with 
its  general  theory. 

If  this  were  all,  we  might  reject  the  dogma  upon  the  ground 
that  it  is  founded  upon  an  utter  misrepresentatioD  of  our 
Lord's  words,  that  it  rests  upon  a  false  philosophy,  and  is 
defended  by  a  vicious  method.  If  this  were  all,  we  might 
protest  against  the  right  of  any  body  of  men  to  force  a  scholas- 
tic eubtility  and  a  eaperstitions  notion,  the  suhtility  being 
woven  round  the  notion,  upon  the  belief  of  Christendom,  or 
we  might  oppose  it  as  we  oppose  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  coq- 
Bobstantiation  which  is  liable  to  the  gravest  objectione,  aud 
there  might  not  be  an  irreparable  breach  of  the  peace  of  Chriat- 
endom.  But  something  more  remains,  something  immensely 
more  serious,  and  this  is  contained  in  the  dogma  of  the  Mass. 

It  is  the  belief  then  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  onr 
Lord  at  the  last  supper,  offered  to  Qod  the  Father,  His  body 
and  blood  under  the  appearance  (sub  specie)  of  bread  and 
wine ;  that  He  then  and  there  appointed  the  apostles,  priesti 
of  the  Kew  Covenant,  and  commanded  them  and  their  succes- 
sors in  the  priesthood  to  offer  the  same,  by  the  words,  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.* 

Here  then  we  are  presented  articulately  with  the  idea  of  a 
sacrifice  in  the  Church  of  Christ  which  is  offered  by  the  priest- 
hood. It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  this  sacrifice  is  truly  pro- 
pitiatory,! that  as  our  Lord  did  truly  at  the  last  supper,  afier 

•  Sew.  XXII.  Denretum  de  nacrifloto  missn. — Cap.  1. 

f  "  Et  qooDiftin  In  diTioo  hoa  ucriflcio,  quod  in  Miiw  pan^tnr,  idem  flit 
Chrutni  aontinetur,  at  inoraente  immolti^ur,  qai  In  u«  croou  wmal  teipMB 
croenta  obtulit,  docat  Mncta  Synodal,  sftorificium  iatnd  Ten  propitiatohnni  mm, 
per  Ipsumqne  fieri,  ut  m  aam  varo  corde,  st  ronta  fide,  cum  aiatu  at  rarerantiB 
eontrltt,  ae  pceoitaiitsa  ad  Denm  kcaedamns.  miBerecoTdlain  oonaeqaamnr,  it 
gntiam  lovaniBmoi  in  uuilio  opportnno.  Hiijn*  qaipp«  oblatioiia  [daeabM 
Domlaat,  gratiun  et  donam  pmnitentiiB  comadaDa,  orimink  «l  paocata.  atiaa 
tngCDda  dimitUt  Uoa  toim  ndeinqtM  aat  hoaUa,  Mam  nono  oRarana  aaeardotm 
n^latario,  qnl  itipniin  tone  in  oroae  obtulit,  mU  offwendi  nlhot  dlnn* 
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Hie  bod;  and  blood  as  a  Bacri6ce  whereby  God  is  appeased,  so 
the  priest,  ia  the  Ohristian  Charch,  offers  the  same  sacrifice. 
What  the  priest  offers  to  God  ia  what  onr  Lord  offered.  The 
host  is  indeed  the  same  victim  that  was  offered  npon  the  cross, 
aod  what  is  thus  offered  is  available  ae  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  living  and  the  dead,  not  indeed  for  all  the  dead,  but  for 
the  dead  in  Christ  not  yet  fally  pni^d. 

The  offering  of  Himself  then  by  oar  Lord  is  not,  according 
to  the  Charch  of  Borne,  one  act,*  but  a  perpetual  process  going 
forward  within  the  church  throagh  the  agency  of  tbe  priests 
hood.  It  is,  once  more,  the  ideaticat  sacrifice  presented  to 
Qod  the  Father  by  Jesns  Christ,  differing  only  in  the  condi- 
tions of  its  presentation.  The  power  of  the  cross  is  not  denied 
in  terms.  Oar  Lord  is  said  to  have  redeemed  m, "  persnisan- 
gainis  effasionem,"  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood.  All  this 
we  nnderetand  well  enongh.  But  the  sacrifice  was  made  or 
insdtnted  in  the  night  in  which  be  was  betrayed ;  and,  in  the 
BjBtem  of  Bomaniem,  this  sacrifice  is  everything.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  cross  is  necessary,  for  the  stress  falls  upon  the  sacrifice 
of  the  altar,  and  the  worshiper  ia  directed  to  that  sacrifice  as 
vested  with  objective  propitiatory  virtne.  The  Church  of 
Borne  does  not  appeal  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Here  the  idea  of  commnnion  disappears.  There  is  in  all 
this  vein  of  thought  no  snggestion  of  an  act  of  fellowship 
Qpon  the  part  of  CSiristians  with  each  other  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  faith  and  of  a  common  charity.  The  priest  offers 
alone.  What  sacrifice  does  he  present!  What  does  he  hold 
in  bis  hands!  Romanism  replies — the  Lord  Jesas  Christ. 
Communion  is  lost  here.  The  one  sacrifice  for  tbe  sins  of  the 
world  becomes  simply  tbe  first  of  an  unending  series  of 
sacrifices — the  minister  of  the  word  and  the  dispenser  of  the 
sacraments  is  converted  into  a  priest  offering  Christ  upon  an 
sltar,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  carried  over  into  a  strange  world. 

Ci^M  qaidem  oblationii  orutntn,  Inqnam,  fruotoa  p«r  h*no  aberrtme  p«r«ipiaii 
nr :  taatum  kImM,  at  illi  p«r  hmao  qaotw  niDda  derog«tur.  Qnara  Don  uIuid- 
pTo  Sdaliam  TiTornm  pecMtii,  pcsoU,  MtiBfaatioDibaa,  st  aliia  naoevlUtibm,  a«d 
•t  pro  defiincUa  in  Chriito  ooDdum  ad  pltonm  pnrf^tis,  riM,  juita  apostolorDm 
traditionem,  offsTtnt." — Ibid.,  cap.  1.  cf,  codod  S. 
*  Sm  Eplatle  to  the  Habrawa,  ohap.  x.  t— sa. 
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We  oiii;  be  pardoned  then  if  we  ask  what  then  is  oar  Lnd 
to  DB  personally?  According  to  theBoman  Ohnroh  He  comes 
to  the  faitbfnl  daily  npon  innnraerable  altars,  and  yet  He 
speakB  no  word.  He  is  present  with  ns,  we  adore  that  pree> 
euce.  bnt  he  ia  passive  and  lifeless  in  the  bands  of  a  prieethood. 
No  sign  or  word  eomee  from  the  pix.  When  the  chorch  is  in 
trarail  over  a  new  doctrine,  reclose  and  learned  men  bngy 
themselves  in  vast  libraries  in  order  to  catch  the  &ma^Mnt  of 
Catholic  tradition.  A  believer  may  be  excnsed  if,  like  Muy, 
he  cries  ont — they  have  taken  away  the  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  hare  laid  Him  t 

In  theee  two  things  then — the  p^tacy  and  the  mass,  we  be- 
hold the  heart  of  Bomanism — as  it  beat  long  ago,  and  as  it 
beat/to-day.  If  they  last,  and  as  they  last,  it  lasts.  If  thej 
perish  from  the  belief  of  men,  it  perishes.  The  genins  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Chnrch  is  embodied  in  them.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  every  land  and  every  race  had  its  own  gesius.  The 
old  Ilomans  worshiped  Boma,  the  genius  of  the  city,  with 
peculiar  fervor ;  the  genius  of  Boman  Catholic  Cbristianitj  iB 
felt  to  be  the  object  of  the  almost  idolatroos  devotion  of  its 
adherents  even,  if  they  are  nnable  to  define  it.  All  Bomaniem 
stands  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  sacrificing  priesthood  and  n- 
ceivee  its  laws  fVom  the  Pontifez  Maximns,  who  is  in  the  place 
of  Jeans  Christ  opon  earth.  I  scarcely  wonder  that  an  Italiio 
in  the  fullness  of  his  enthnsiasm  declared  that  Jesus  ChrUt 
died  in  order  to  make  a  priest  These  two  things  I  repeat— 
the  papacy  and  the  maee  make  Bomanism.  They  Eux»>nnt  for 
its  development  and  for  the  forms  of  its  piety.  They  are  the 
two  Hercules  pillars  of  the  system  which  one  must  pass  in  quit- 
ting the  broad,  free,  though  stormy  Atlantic  for  the  beantifBl 
bnt  treacherons  Italian  eea. 

The  question  for  ns  is,  can  we  promptly  meet  the  Chnnji  of 
Borne?  Dare  we  afisanlt  her,  or  are  we  f<c»-ced,  by  our  own 
jadgment,  to  act  only  on  the  defensive  t  If  we  are  onablo  to 
attack,  then  it  becomes  ns  to  lay  down  our  arms  and  surren- 
der at  discretion.  For  either  the  Pope  is  the  Vicar  of  Ood  or 
else  his  clfum  is  a  monetroua  pretension ;  either  the  sacrifice  cf 
the  mass  is  a  Christian  truth  or  else  it  '*  is  a  fond  thing  vaiolf 
invented "  to  be  repudiated  at  all  hazards  as  contrary  to  the 
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mind  and  wilt  of  Gk)d.  But  how  ehall  we  attack,  to  what 
standard  or  tribunal  shall  wa  appeal! 

As  searcberB  after  trnth  we  moet  acknowledge  some  stand* 
ard,  and  appeal  to  some  recognized  antboritj.  Withont  this 
we  mast  follow  either  our  own  mental  bias,  or  else  bocome  the 
prey  of  every  man  who  eball  be  bold  enough  to  declare  that 
he  hoe  and  holds  the  truth  of  G-od.  I  fear,  very  much,  we 
have  loat  sight  of  this  need  of  appeal  to  a  recognized  standard 
of  truth  and  duty.  We  are^in  this  new  age,  building  apparent- 
ly on  the  sand  ;  or  it  would  seem  that  what  we  had  supposed  to 
be  rock,  on  which  many  were  building,  has  become  pnUerized, 
and  as  the  sands  shitt  nnder  the  power  of  the  stream,  multi- 
tudes believe  to-day  what  they  did  not  believe  yesterday,  and 
to-morrow  they  may  believe  nothing  at  all. 

I  touch  here  a  serions  evil  which  is  doing  more  barm  to  oar 
Froteetantism  than  any  direct  assanlts  of  Bomanism.  We 
eeem  to  be  under  some  spell.  Our  Bptrituat  ideafl  are  resolv- 
ing themselves  into  a  aeries  of  disBolving  views — and  all  because 
the  mind  has  not  the  proper  nutriment  to  impart  health  and 
vigor  to  our  religious  feelings  and  convietions.  Upon  every 
account  it  becomes  ue  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  rcti^on  we 
must  have  an  actual,  definite  standard  of  appeal.  This  we 
must  find  either  in  Sacred  Scripture,  or  in  tradition,  or  in  both 
combined.  If  we  accept  the  traditions  of  the  Church  as  law, 
we  might  as  well  abandon  the  contest  with  Borne,  because  the 
traditions  gradually,  as  they  gather  force  and  headway  in 
time,  revolve  aronnd  the  papacy.  The  traditions  in  the  long 
ran  have  made  the  papacy ;  they  ore  its  chief  sup[K>rt  to-day. 
To  accept  them  bodily,  in  mass,  is  to  appeal  to  actual  Chria- 
tandom — to  the  historic  Church,  as  to  a  standard  and  law,  and 
not  as  to  a  wt'to^w  of  trnth.  It  is  to  acknowledge  the  identity 
of  Christian  trnth  and  the  Christian  Church  visible.  This 
brings  us  agiun  to  Komanism,  for  this  is  tlie  postulate  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  apoli^ist. 

If  to-day  I  ask  what  ia  trutht  and  if  I  allow  every  Church 
or  sect  to  answer,  I  am  stunned  by  a  confused  and  unintelligi- 
ble noise.  If  I  allow  one  church  to  answer,  and  only  one,  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  Churches,  by  my  prucednre  I 
submit  myself  in  advance,  to  that  one  Church.    But  if  I  allow 
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none  to  answer  for  me,  and  I  recognize  Devortbeless  a  divine 
historic  revelation,  I  am  compelled  to  go  to  Sacred  Scriptnre, 
in  order  to  learn  what  God  requires  me  to  believe.  Shall  we 
take  the  Sacred  Scripture  faahioned  by  Italian  workmen  t  or 
hy  Greek,  or  hy  Anglican,  or  b;  German,  or  bj  American 
workmen  ?  No !  bnt  the  text  in  its  purity  and  eimptiotty. 
Here  we  must  take  our  stand  whensoever  we  come  to  the  qae»- 
tion  of  what  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  order  to  be  a  Chrietian ; 
whensoever,  in  a  word,  loyalty  and  the  obedience  of  faith  are 
required  or  even  considered. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  deny  and  repudiate  ntterly  the 
traditional  principle.  Christianity  is  historic.  As  a  social  inter' 
est,  as  an  organized  spiritnal  fact,  it  eomee  to  ns  trom  the  part. 
We  cannot  dismiss  this  past  of  Christian  life  and  history,  any 
more  than  we  can  dismiss  the  past  of  our  civil  life  and  iosti- 
tntions.  The  new  generation  as  it  succeeds  the  old,  does  not 
bnild  again  from  the  foundations.  A.  U.  0.  represented  t 
fact  to  the  Homan  citizen  which  he  never  could  foi^t.  We 
measure  time  in  the  world's  history  by  the  letters  A.  D.  We 
date  our  public  documents  in  tiie  United  States  from  the  de- 
claration of  onr  independence.  We  do  not  create  the  State 
anew ;  we  administer  it  as  an  existing  fact.  So  in  religion. 
Many  things,  many  words,  institntioos  and  the  like  hare  come 
to  as  from  the  past,  which  we  accept  and  use  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  baptize  infanta,  we  observe  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  we  use  the  imposition  of  hands  in  ordination  and  con- 
firmation, we  employ  the  words  sacrament,  trinity,  incarna- 
tion, &C.,  in  theology.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  traditional  principle  which  is  inevitable.  We  do  not 
therefore  maintain  that  we  must  have  a  sure  and  certain  war- 
rant of  scripture  for  all  that  we  may  observe  and  do  as  Chris- 
tians, because  it  is  imposaible  to  be  confined  to  the  written 
word  under  all  circnnstances,  and  daring  all  ages.  Much  is 
left  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  individuals  and  of  partica- 
lar  churches ;  but  when  we  come  to  faith,  to  what  it  is  necesBft- 
ry  to  believe  as  Christians,  we  must  adhere  firmly  to  the  Bible, 
and  never,  tor  a  moment,  allow  any  one  to  impose  apou  the 
conscience  anything,  as  requisite  to  a  true  reception  of  the 
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Ooepel,  which  ie  not  cootained  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby. 

ThiB,  tlien,  is  oor  etandard  of  appeal.  Logically  and  mor- 
ally it  IB  the  right  and  only  standard  of  appeal  in  the  discus- 
eion,  eepeoialty  of  the  claims  and  teachings  of  any  and  of 
every  Church  whatsoever.  If  this  be  not  the  tribunal  to 
which  we  ramt  go,  then  we  mnst  have  recooree  to  the  dictum 
of  a  charcb,  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  we  allow  a  church  to 
be  its  own  standard  of  appeal.  Oonseqnently,  when  Rome 
proclaims  her  infallibility,  we  most  allow  her  claim.  When 
the  Chnrch  of  England  disowns  infallibility,  we  may  or  may 
not  accept  her  disclaimer.  If  we  do  not  accept  it,  then  we 
prove  her  to  hefallible,  to  be  mistaken  articulately  in  reepect 
of  her  own  qoality  and  pren^tive.  We  are  reduced  to  ab- 
surdity. 

We  are  forced  back  to  sacred  Scripture,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Christian  tmth  we  are  compelled  to  take  onr  stand  here. 
And  I  declare  in  all  completeness  of  conviction,  that  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands  we  are  triumphant  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
This  is  to  be  triumphant  against  Romanism. 

Yon  will  not  of  course  look  for  an  attempted  refutation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  position,  nor  for  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  upon  the  matters  dispnted.  We  have  sought  to 
exhibit  the  core  or  heart  of  the  Roman  system,  and  to  show 
you  where  the  true  source  of  onr  Christian  knowledge  is  to  be 
fonnd.  We  leave  the  subject  here  at  present,  in  the  belief 
that  the  way  has  been  pointed  out  for  every  one  who  wishes  to 
investigate  it  seriously  and  devoutly. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  never  liked  our  appeal  to  Scripture. 
They  do  not  like  it  to-day  any  better  than  they  liked  it  three 
hundred  years  ago.  They  endeavor  to  make  a  counter 
attack.  When  we  boast  of  our  devotion  to  Scripture,  and  of 
onr  efforte  in  ita  free  circulation,  they  ask  us — where  did  you 
get  your  Bibles}  You  are  dependent  upon  as  for  your 
possession  of  Sacred  Scripture,  in  the  first  instance.  This  is 
one  of  the  common  places  of  attack  ;  and  it  has  surprised  na 
to  find  that  it  has  disturbed  some  Protestants.     Of  course  we 
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obtained  the  Bible  throagb  the  Ohnrcb.  The  Obarcb,  thongb 
corrupted  and  ignorant  of  Scripture,  had  alwaye  reverenoed 
and  GonBerved  holy  writ.  Weatem  Obristendooi,  nuder  the 
papacy,  did  not  dream  of  corrupting  the  sacred  text.  The 
Protestants  who  bad  been  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
medisaval  later  Church  obtained  their  Bible  in  the  ordioai; 
way.  There  is  nothing  here  which  we  may  not  admit — noth- 
ing to  canse  us  a  moment's  hesitation  or  doubt. 

Again,  it  is  said  by  Boman  Oatholica  that  the  nnreetrided 
nee  of  the  Sacred  Scriptares  has  resulted  in  a  confusion  u 
great  as  that  which  fell  upon  the  builders  of  the  tower  (^ 
Babel.  From  the  days  of  Bossuet,  the  eloquent  author  of  the 
Variatums,  &c.,  they  have  not  ceased  their  attack  npon  tfaii 
part  of  om*  line.  We  do  not  deny  that  ignorant  men  hare 
displayed  their  ignorance  in  their  handling  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  How  could  this  be  otherwise  t  We  do  not  deny 
that  fanatics  bare  caricatured  religion  and  brooght  the  Word 
itself  into  discredit.  But  why  lay  stress  upon  this  as  if  this 
were  our  mark  f  Have  we  no  scholars  t  Are  our  learned 
men  in  hopeless  contradiction  with  each  other  I  To-day, 
thank  6od,  owing  to  a  better  learning,  a  more  careful  study, 
and  a  completer  science,  the  beet  scholars  in  Protestantism  are 
not  more  divided  in  their  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Scrip- 
tnre,  than  the  Boman  Catholics  amongst  tbeauelvea.  We 
draw  nearer  to  each  other.  There  must  always,  however,  be 
some  differences  of  opinion,  some  diversity  of  judgment  upon 
subjects  which  occupy  and  absorb  the  intellect  of  man.  Such 
diversities  are  a  stimnlue  to  thought  and  inquiiy.  And  is 
long  ae  knowledge  is  reducing  the  quantity  of  this  diverei^ 
of  interpretation,  oar  adversaries  may  continue  to  repeat  their 
charge,  and  we<sball,  in  the  meanwhile,  look  forward  confi-  ' 
dently  to  a  larger  and  nobler  unanimity. 

Let  as  pray  for  the  light,  tor  peace,  for  charity.  Let  ne,  ee 
we  think  of  our  Lord's  prayer  that  His  disciples  might  be  one, 
labor  faithfully,  that  the  bitterness,  the  wrath,  the  malioe 
which  come  from  a  divided  Christendom,  may  perish  beneath 
the  purifying  fire  of  an  holy  love. 
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Abtiolb  IV.— FORGBBY    IN    POLEMICS:    THE    SECRET   IS- 
STRUCnONS  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

The  New   Y<yfk  Observer,  April  8,*  1869.     Article  entitled 

"  Secret  lustmctioiiB  of  the  Jeeuite.     A  Charge  of  Forgery 

met  and  answered." 

The  readers  of  the  ]!^ew  Tork  Observe  were  startled  on  the 
morning  of  April  8th,  with  an  Article  of  nnnsnal  length,  on  an 
unuBoal  sobjevt,  the  joint  product  of  three  cooperating  authors. 
We  have  given  the  title  of  the  Article  above.  We  proceed  to 
give  the  substance  of  it. 

After  an  inaccnrate  account  of  certain  circumBtancea  that 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  so-called  "  Secret  Instructions  of 
the  Jesaits,"  the  Article  dtee  a  declaration  of  the  anthenticity 
[meaning  the  genninenesB]  of  this  document,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  British  Protestant  Association,  and  notes  that  an  edition 
of  the  book  had  been  published  in  1881,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  a 
French  version  at  Paris  in  1826,  and  an  edition  by  the 
American  JProtesUMU  Aasooiation  in  1844,  which  the  Ameri- 
can Chrittian  Union  (having  succeeded  to  the  effects  of  that 
deftinct  society)  has  been  "  not  quite  ready  to  anppiess."  It 
goes  on  then  to  give  a  history  of  the  book,  which  we  condense, 
in  the  language  of  the  Article  itself,  as  follows : 

It  wu  &nt  priotad  io  Lttio,  from  the  Sptniih,  tt  Omow,  the  capitAl  ot 
Pokud,  with  this  title:  "MoDitaFriTatsSocietatiiJeiii,  NotobirgB.AnuolSlS,'' 
b;  an  uaknowD  editor,  vitb  Tftrion*  "  Teatimonies  of  HTaral  lUUiaii  and  Spanish 
Jeanits,''  MuflniikUir;  of  tba  truth  at  the  "Monita."  It  wu  rapidly  bought 
■nd  eierjirhare  oiranlated,  not  obIj  in   Poland,   but  In  Oennany,  Italy,  and 

The  "  HoniUk"  were  regarded  then  ae  they  have  aince  been  by  Van  MaBtricht,f 

*ThiB  Article  is  inserted  In  the  New  ENaLimaE  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  literary  qaeatjoa  which  it  diBcoBHSB ;  but  with  the  penoDal  bearinga  of 
the  controyeny,  and  with  ila  relation  to  the  policy  and  prooeediugH  of  the 
"Amttiean  and  Forelga  ChrlaUan  UDLon"  the  editors  hare  nothing  to  do. — £D' 
ITOBS  or  THk   Naw  Ekoukdbb. 

t  The  atatement  of  Van  Uaatrieht  ii,  "  7Kar«  m  a  rtport  that  AoquaviTa  waa 
the  author  of  them"— ^Mtoran /ninl  mm  C.it  Aquarha;  and  he  qnotMan 
anonymoiw  writer  in  proof  of  theeziiteDoe  irftnch  anport.  "SymbolA"  quoted 
by  Placdna, — Theatnun  AnonymonuD,  Ho.  1,001. 
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ud  other  jadioioiw  scholar*,  u  the  product  of  the  pea  of  AeqnftvlT*,  Oenenl  at 
the  Order.    It  dow  not  appear  tfatt  he  ertr  denied  them. 

A  ComndsdoQ  to  InTestigata  the  eabject  nas  appointed  Jnly  11, 161lt,  b; 
the  Bishop  of  Craoow.  The  biihop  admitted  that '  nothii^  it  oertainly  kMwn  of 
it*  author,  but,'  he  affirmed,  '  It  ia  reported  aod  the  preaniDpUon  ia  that  it  wat 
edited  b;  the  venerable  Jerome  Zaorowski,  paator  of  Ooid&ec.' 

Nothing  «am«  of  the  inTeatigation  ;  the  aathor  naa  not  found.  Hie  ban  ef 
thfi  Index  WM  pat  on  the  book,>UBy  10,  1616.  The  aelebrated  Jamee  Oretnr, 
Jesuit,  waa  appointed  b;  hl«  superior  to  refute  the  '  Honita,'  and  hia  book  wh 
pnbliihed  Aogiut  1,  1617.  A  ecoond  decree  of  the  Index  for  the  enppreedon  of 
the  book  was  iMoed  in  1621. 

In  16S3,  Qispar  Schoppe  (Seiappius),  a  Qerman  Catholic  scholar,  but  a 
gennine  hater  of  the  Jesuits,  pabliBbed  his  'AvaloBiia  SoeielatU  Jok. 
Among  other  things  be  preseola  a  eiitique  on  a  book  that  had  come  Into  Im 
hands,  that  he  caUa  '  Autrvelio  Btcrtia  pro  Sttprrivribti*  Soeittatit  Jim.'  Sa 
•Dal;eit  of  the  book  proTea  it  to  be  the  same,  with  slight  differencea,  ii  the 
Manila  Prumla.  But  his  oap7  could  not  have  been  of  the  1612  edition,  for  he 
attributes  the  discoverj  of  the  work  to  the  plundering  of  the  Jesuit  College  it 
Paderbom,  in  Wsetphalia,  by  Chriatian,  Duke  of  Branswick  That  waa  in  1«H, 
tan  years  later.  If  his  copy  had  been  of  the  Oracow  editjon  he  could  not  i*J* 
made  ao  gross  a  mistake.  This,  then,  was  another  soorce,  indepaodeDt  of  tht 
first,  from  which  the  book  waa  derived.  It  vai  credibly  reported  that  anothu 
copy  had  been  foood  at  the  capture  of  Prague,  in  16St,  only  two  yean  before. 

The  Monita  8eertta,tA  the  book  was  now  oalled^  was  frequently  reprinted.... 
In  ia6&,  Henry  Camptoo,  afterwards  Bisbop  of  LondoD,  publithsd  "  Hie  Jesnfts' 
iDtrigqes ;  with  the  Private  Initmotions  of  that  Society  to  their  BmlseariesL"  Tin 
latter  had  been  "  lately  found  in  a  Jesidl's  cIuMt  after  his  death,  and  aenl  in  s 
letter  f^om  a  gentleman  at  Paris  to  his  friend  in  London."  'Hiis,  too,  wu  the 
JIfontfa  Biertta,  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 

John  Qerhard,  the  Lntbenm  theologian,  Wli,  refers  to  the  book  u  a  wort  of 
undoubted  antbenticit;. 

The  next  pan^raph  we  give  without  abridf^ent ; 

At  Strasbarg,  in  ITIS,  Henri  de  St.  Ignace,  under  the  peendonym  of  Liberia 
Candidns.  a  Flemish  dirine  of  Uie  Carmelite  order,  published  hi*  7V6<i  JfofHS. 
sddressed  to  the  Pope  and  all  potentates,  on  the  "  necessity  of  Reforming  tb* 
Society  of  Jesus."  In  the  appendix  the  Monita  Secrets  i£  reproduced  En  fnlL  lo 
proof  of  its  authenticity,  he  gives  these  three  reasons :  1.  Common  &m«.  1. 
The  character  of  the  document,  wholly  Jeeoitical.  S.  Its  exact  conformity  vith 
their  practices.  Besides  its  having  been  found  in  the  Jesuit  cdlegea.  Allkn^ 
the  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Hayteabrook,  pnblisheil  his  "  VindicaUons  "  of  the  aodity 
in  the  following  year,  rehashing  Qretser  and  Forer,  the  people  could  not  be 
shaken  from  their  belief  in  the  autfaenticitj  of  the  book,  for  as  De  Iguaee  [•)«] 
said  in  his  second  edition,  ITIt, ''  Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  contained  then- 
in  that  the  Jeeuit*  have  not  rednced  to  praclioe."  A  third  edition  of  the  T^ 
Magna  was  published  in  ITIT,  and  a  fourth  lo  1780. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  the  forgoing  para- 
graph_by-and-bj.    The  Article  gora  on  to  give  a  list,  ind  by 
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no  meaoB  an  accurate  one,  of  Datch,  EDglisb,  and  French  edi- 
tions, and  citee  the  testimonj  of  Beiffenbei^er,  a  Jesuit,  that  in 
his  time  (1764)  the  book  was  ezteneiv-ely  drcnlated,  and  credit- 
ed hy  many.     It  then  proceeds : 

"After  the  suppreaiion  of  the  order  Id  1773,  >  nunotcript  eopy  wu  fbood  ud 
printed  at  Bome,  1781,  irith  thiitjtle, 'Jronifo  Stenta  Patrum  Boeittatit  Jtiu; 
nmte  primum  lypU  ixpftaa.'  Tbe  iditor  bad  never  bMcd  of  b  printed  copj 
belbral  It oontaimimmtroiu  erron,  iuch  w  irould  naturkllj  uIm  fromfreqneat 
recopyiog.  A  copy  of  thb  edition  it  in  the  New  Tork  Union  Theologla*! 
Seminary. 

"  A  Tolume  printed  at  Tenice  In  lESS,  once  the  property  of  s  Jerait  CoUeg*, 
bu  long  been  in  tbe  British  MuMnm,  and  le  enrioiu  only  as  conteiniog,  >t  the 
end  of  tbe  boolc,  MTsral  manoKrlpt  Ibstgi  oo  which  the  whole  of  the  Jfbnlte 
Btcrttt  le  Inieribed,  the  wriUng  being  eTidentlj  tf  andeDt  dale,  and  in  all  pnd)*- 
billtj  the  work  ot  a  Jeanlt 

"  Thne  we  hare  not  leaa  than  fire  oi  alx  indepeDdent  ionrc«s  whence  the  print- 
ed copies  of  this  book  have  been  derired.  HanuBoripta  of  the  work  have  been 
fimnd  elBcwhere,  in  Jeanit  colleges,  tfoce  tbe  sappresNOn  of  tbe  order  in  1T7S, 
and  preTione  Ui  ils  restiiration  in  IBU.' 

The  author  of  this  part  of  the  Article,  Ber.  E.  F.  Hatfield, 
D.  D.,  concludes  his  labots,  which  have  been  apparently  of  the 
most  second-hand  and  inaccurate  sort,  with  an  indorsement  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  given  by  Dr.  Hodge  in  tbe  fourth 
Tolome  of  the  Princeton  Review. 

The  next  part  of  the  Article  is  by  Professor  Henry  M.  Burd, 
and  is  an  extract  from  the  A7idleote«  Belgiquet  of  M.  Gachard, 
a  scholar  of  excellent  reputation,  as  follows: — 

"  Wh«n  the  '  Monita  Stenia  SeeUtatii  Jtn  were  published,  a  few  yaan  ilnee, 
many  persona  dispated  the  anthentidty  of  this  book ;  others  boldly  maintaiped 
that  it  bad  beso  fbrged  with  the  design  of  injariiig  the  Sodely,  by  ascribing  to  it 
principlas  which  it  did  not  possess.  Btrt  art  /attt  thai  mill  (tUiipal*  nU  wflcwr- 
laintjf  in  tki*  rt»ptet :  At  lite  snppreesion  of  tbe  order  in  the  Lev  Countries  In 
177S,  there  were  diacorered  in  one  of  it*  houea,  in  the  college  of  Bnrenuude 
(eTcrywhere  else  the;  had  tieea  earefolly  destroyed  at  the  first  tiding*  of  the 
bull  falminalcd  by  Clement  XIV.)  the  moat  important  papers,  snch  as  the  oor- 
raipondence  of  the  Qeneral  with  tbe  ProTinoial  Fathan,  and  the  directioDB  of 
which  the  Utter  alone  ootild  bare  oognixaooe.  Amon^  those  papers  were  tha 
Manila  Sitrtta.  A  translation  of  them  waa  made  by  enUr  af  thit  j^owmnMnt  bj 
the  BiAHitvi  pTom^*ttrginiTal  of  Brabant,  de  Berg.  II  stiU  exists  in  the  B^ 
cbiTss  of  the  kingdom,  and  Iom  reucA  thai  it  difftn  in  nolMng,  ntittaiUiallf, 
(qnant  an  {bnd)yVom  that  which  hoM  km  rtndirtd pnblie." 

The  third  part  of  the  Article  is  from  the  genial  pen  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Ohterver,  and  is  occupied  mainly  with  curuog 
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ageotleman  who  had  pronoanced  the  "Secret  Inetrnctioiis'' 
to  be  "  an  ascertained  and  acknowledged  foi^eiy,"  and  de- 
manding that  he  ahonld  be  cast  out  of  "  standing  Id  a  Chris- 
tian community"  as  "  a  calumniator."  It  winda  up  with  thie 
Btriking  Bentence : 

"  There  is  no  di*pat«d  passage  in  tha  N«ir  Teetamant  more  triamphmntl;  vis- 
dicBlsd  than  ia  thii  pablication  of  tha  '  Amarieaa  and  Foraign  CJiristiMi  Uuon,' 
which  hu  beeo  wantonly  prononnced  •  forgery," 

"We  propose,  in  this  Article,  to  give  a  full  and  fair  acconnt  of 
the  statue  which  this  hook  holds  in  literature.  And,  since  we 
have  got  so  &r  in  the  statement  of  evidence  and  aathority  in 
&vor  of  the  genninenees  of  the  book,  we  will  add  here  every 
additional  fact  on  that  side  of  the  qneation  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  in  a  somewhat  extensive  investigation. 

LmoviODS  LuciTB,  an  old  controversialist  against  the  Jesnits, 
prints  the  Monita  Seoreta  in  fhll  as  genuine,  in  his 
Historia  Jeenitica  (Basil.  1627),  pp.  347-357.  A  copy  of  the 
work  is  in  the  poeeession  of  the  Bev.  William  B.  WiUiama, 
D.D.,  ofNewTork. 

An  anonymous  French  work,  now  attributed  to  the  Abb^Gi- 
BBiEL  MnsBos,  entitled  Leg  Ordraa  Monmti^tea,  published  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  cites  the  Monita  Secreta,  and  makea  them 
the  text  of  protracted  denunciations  of  the  Jesnits.  Bat  the 
learned  and  responsible  German  translator  of -i«a  Ordrea  Moa- 
a8tiqtee3,'L.Q.  Obovb,*  diacredits  and  disproves  the  Btatementa 
on  which  the  French  antbor  relies  for  the  anthentlcation 
of  the  book. 

Waloh,  in  his  ReUgions-S^reUigkeiten  anu»er  der  Svan^uth. 
£irch«,  part  ii.,  page  294,  cites  the  Monita  Secreta,  in  a  some- 
what non-committal  way,  but  apparently  accepting  it  as  genn- 

*The  fall  tjtl*  of  Croma'a  work  {whioh  may  be  found  ioTkle  CbUeg«  IJbraiy] 
ia  tliia;  ftt^matiaebe  Qeeohiohte  der  vtuuahnuleu  Miincbiorden,  anailuan 
tignwi  OeachiabtMhraibara  tod  siaen  nngenaatan  Frania««)  gOManlet.  and  ia 
einam  dentaolien  Anmge  bo  vorgetragen  daaa  der  Qelat  and  die  Innen  Veriai- 
mng  d«a  UoocliBfaaans  daraiu  aihellet."  Leiptlg.  1781.  Ttie  Fraocli  original 
Te  hBTe  not  been  abk  to  find.  Barbier  (No.  lS,14fi|  girea  tha  date  of  it  aa  Br- 
lin,  1161.  It  ia  corioDi  that  the  exact  date  and  anthorahip  of  a  work  extandiag 
to  HTen  dnodedma  Tolnmea  ahonld  b*T«  been  so  effectiTaly  conaaaled  aa  to  b* 
anknown  to  the  achoUr  who  tranaUtad  and  annnUtad  it. 
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Ine.  In  a  subeeqnent  worb,  however,  BiHiotheca  Theologiea, 
he  enters  it  witboat  comment  in  a  Hat  of  books  written  offainat 
the  JeenitB  b;  their  enemies. 

The  Bev,  Jakes  Bbbwbteb,  a  Scotch  clei^jman,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia,  1830,  s.  v.  Jeamtgy  cites  it  as  gennina 

An  anonymous  controTersial  history  of  the  Jesaite,  London, 
1816,  attribated  to  a  writer  by  the  name  of  Potntieb,  claims  it 
as  genuine,  with  the  nsnal  argnments. 

An  anonymoos  controversiat  pamphlet  of  the  London  Reli- 
gioas  Tract  Society,  entitled  "  The  Jeenite,"  makes  a  passing 
alln&ion  to  it  as  genuine. 

The  "  Christian  Times,"  newspaper,  London,  Janaary  18, 
1869,  says,  "there  can  be  no  qaestion  as  to  their  tmthftil- 
neas." 

A  book  of  "  startling  disclosnres,"  eotided  "  The  Secret  Plan 
of  the  Jesoits  Detected  and  Revealed,  by  the  Abbate  Leone," 
(London,  1818)  gives  the  Monita  SeorOa  a  sort  of  indorsement. 
Bat  inasmnch  as  the  "  Secret  Plan"  is  more  palpably  an  im- 
postare  than  the  "  &oret  InstirucHona^^  the  valne  of  the  indorse- 
ment is  not  great.* 

These  (which  amoant  to  nothing)  are  absolutely  all  which 
we  are  able  to  add,  after  diligent  inquiry,  to  the  indorsements 
of  the  book  given  by  Dr.  Hatfield,  with  the  following  excep- 
tion,  which  is  important : 

The  "  TrSaor  de*  lA/ores  Hares  et  Preci&uw,^'  a  valuable  bib- 
liographical work  by  M,  GrSaae,  of  Dresden,  has  a  note  upon 
the  subject  in  vol.  iv,  page  576.  Aiter  giving  some  particnlars 
of  the  history  of  the  work,  with  an  inaccuracy  which  indicates 
that  he  has  not  specially  studied  the  subject,  the  author  adds : 

"  Aa  I  Km  the  owaar  oF  ■  oopy  of  the  abore  nuned  rerj  rue  «dit]on  '  [ao 
•ditlon  of  abont  tlie  jeBr  1617,  withont  impriDt  of  plaos  or  dale,]  "  nith  ciiti- 

*The   refereuM  of  lhi«   work  to  the  Sicrtta  Monila  ii  in  the  foUowing 

"Agitated,  carried  away  by  a  din;  curioaitj  and  an  iscreaaiug  anxiety,  I  aeiiad 
a  Tolnme  enUtled  Coiife$tiont  of  Strattgtn.  I  hastily  glanoed  over  a  few  llaeB, 
here  and  lli«Te,  and  the  amall  portiona  Uiat  I  read  indnc*d  m«  afterwards  to  be- 
tiert  tliat  e*«rylhing  in  this  ordsr  is  dons  confonnably  to  ths  roles  of  the  JIttle 
code  known  by  th«  name  of  Monita  Stents,  at  Stertl  Itulmetiont.  It  was.  In 
fact,  a  eoUaction  of  notes  upon  persons  of  STery  oUss,  of  every  age,  rich  men, 
bacheloFB,  Aa,"    p.  IS. 
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ul  nwrjpDBl  notes  on  perpl«ied  ptsaagM  of  tbe  text,  which  btlong  whfaaat  uy 
donbt  to  a  Jaaait  who  owned  this  cwpy ,  I  am  Tar  from  conaidarlng  it  a  filrgarj; 

OD  the  ooDtrar;,  I  regard  It  only  w  a  mannal  iotetided  for  certain  initiated  m«in> 
ban  of  the  order,  and  not  for  the  nse  of  the  public." 

This  is  the  tot&l  sam  of  literary  authority  in  favor  of  the 
gemtiaeness  of  the  Monita  Seoreta.  Before  considering  the 
evidence  in  the  caae,  we  will  give  a  partial  list  of  books  and 
snthors  on  the  other  side  of  the  qaestion.  In  ^  the  foregoiag 
list  we  have  ezclnded  none  on  accoont  of  his  partisan  preju- 
dice OQ  the  snbject,  otherwise  we  ehoald  have  been  compelled 
to  exclnde  every  name  on  the  list,  except  two.  Oonceraiog 
the  partisan  poeitioa  of  MM.  Qachard  and  Qrasse  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Jeenits  we  are  not  informed ;  we  know  them  only 
aa  scholars.  All  the  other  authors  cited  are  intense  Jesnit-hs- 
ters.  On  the  other  side  of  the  qaestion,  however,  we  shall 
rigidly  exclade  all  Jesnit  testimony.  Without  a  solitary  ex- 
ception, for  the  space  of  two  handred  and  fifty  years,  the  testi- 
mony of  all  Jesuits  has  been  nnanimons  against  the  genoine- 
uess  of  the  Monita  Se(^-eta.  With  most  fair-minded  men, 
the  testimony  of  a  prejudiced  and  nnscmpalons  friend  of  the 
Jesuits  wonld  be  held  to  be  a  perfectly  fhir  and  eqnitable  off- 
set to  that  of  a  prejudiced  and  anscmpulons  enemy.  Proba- 
bly there  are  those  whose  Protestantism  is  of  that  lukewarm 
sort  that  they  wonld  deem  the  word  and  jndgment  of  reputa- 
ble Jesnit  scholars  of  at  least  equal  value  with  that  of  Sciop- 
piua,  and  Dr.  Hatfield,  and  the  late  Dr.  Brownlee.  Bat 
allowing  nothing  for  this,  we  put  entirely  ont  of  the 
question  the  testimony  of  the  Jeanite  and  of  their  friends,  aod 
give  only  that  of  impartial  or  hostile  witoessee. 

The  anthoritiea  gainst  the  book  are  so  multitudinous  that 
for  convenience'  sake,  they  require  to  be  classified. 

A.       EK0T0LOP.SDIAB   ASD  WOBEB   07  BIBUOOBAPST. 

1.  We  begin  with  the  highest  authority :  Basvizr,  "Dtt^ion- 
naire  dea  Ouvrages  Anonymea et  Paevdonymea"  3d  edition, 
(Paris,  1822,-6),  Vol.  m,  No.  20,985.  Macvey  Napier 
[Eneyd.  Briton,  iv,  712)  declares  this  to  be  "  the  last,  and 
by  far  the  best  work  in  this  department,"  and  calls  it,  else- 
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where  {Id.  w,  257)  "  a  very  valuable  work."  We  mast  ac- 
knowledge, with  Or^tineaa-Joly  ( Histotre  dea  Jeeuiieg,  tome  iii, 
pp.  372,  873,  note),  that  "  no  one  will  accuse  him  of  partiaUty  in 
&vor  of  the  JeBnita,"  for  he  was  Librarian  to  the  Directory  dur- 
ing the  French  Berolation,  was  employed  by  that  altra-Prot- 
estant  body  as  a  Oommissioner  to  orerhaol  and  dispose  of  con- 
fiscated Jesait  libraries,  and  was  afterwards  librarian  to  the 
first  Napoleon.  He  begins  bis  notice  of  the  Monita  Secreta 
with  two  deciuve  words :  "  Ouvrage  AfOcrypKe"  His  work 
is  in  most  large  libraries, 

2.  Plaeoius,  "  Tkeatrum  Anonymorum"  (Hamburg,  1708), 
No.  1,501,  expresses  a  like  riew  with  Barbier,  though  not  so 
peremptorily, 

8.  Myliua,  "  BihUotheea  Anonymorum  **  (Hamburg,  1740), 
tome  iii,  No.  1,866,  does  the  same. 

4.  Waloh,  "  BihUothe&i  Theologica  "  (Jena,  1737,-65),  ii, 
179,  et  seq.,  places  the  Monita  Secreta  in  the  list  of  books  writ- 
ten by  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits. 

5.  An  article  in  Techner's  "  Bulletin  du  SibHopKHe,"  1845, 
pp.  168  et  seq.,  maintains  the  same  view. 

6.  Abthub  Dinacx,  a  bibliographer  of  Valeucieunes,  in  the 
same  volume,  page  863,  cites  the  story  of  the  finding  of  the 
Monita  Setavta  at  the  coU^e  of  Faderbom,  and  says,  "  this 
anecdote  is  a  fabrication  {ooTitrouvee)  ;  the  work  is  apocryphal." 
After  noting  the  dates  of  different  editions,  he  adds :  "  Ton 
see,  then,  that  whenever  there  has  been  a  contest  with  the  Com- 
pany of  Jeans,  this  unmannerly  weapon  baa  been  used  and 
abused, — has  been  multiplied  in  very  great  numbers,  and  scat- 
tered in  popular  editions." 

7.  The  Pervny  (h/clopcedia,  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffii- 
sion  of  Usefnl  Knowledge,"  vol.  xi,  page  114,  London,  1839, 
says: 

"  The  famous  Monita  Secreta,  or  pretended  private  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  higher  and  most  tried  members  of  the  order, 
are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  spurions." 

8.  Chambert'a  Mwyci<^<Bdia,  1863,  vol.  v,  page  704,  says 
of  the  book ; 

"  The  accounts  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  discov- 
ery are  sospicions  and  contradictory  .  .  ,  and  its  apocry- 
phal character  is  now  commonly  admitted." 
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9.  IsAAO  Tatlob,  in  the  Mioydopeedia  Britannica,  eighth 
edition,  1856,  vol.  zii,  page  752,  remarks: 

"  At  a  later  time  there  waa  broaght  to  light,  unadviBedlj,  aa 
it  seems,*  the  Monita  Seoretay  believed,  however,  to  be  a  spu* 
rionB  production." 

10.  One  of  themoBt  anthoritatave  oftheGermao  Encjdopte- 
diaa  is  Pierer's  Universal  Lexikon,  1869,  vol.  viii,  page  808. 
It  declares  the  work  in  qneetion  to  be  "  a  satire"  (Satyre). 

11.  The  ConvtreaHons-Leaicon,  seventh  edition,  1827,  (we 
have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  a  later  edition),  says,  voL  v, 
p.  873 :  "  The  geniiinenesB  of  them  is  not  folly  established." 

12.  The  £ncyd<^HBdia  Americana  of  Dr.  Francq  T.Tgamr^ 
Phila.  1831,  vol.  vii,  p.  207,  follows  the  langnage  of  the  Oon- 
versations-Lexikon,  on  which  that  work  is  mainly  fonuded. 

18.  Heezog'b  Real  EncyklqpadiefuTProte«tantisch«  Theolo- 
ffie  tmd  Kirche  is  very  high  anthority  on  all  qnestions  rela- 
ting to  the  interests  of  Protestantism.  Id  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Stettz,  vol.  vi,  p.  531,  nofo,  (Stuttgardt,  1856), 
it  says,  that  the  Moniia  Secreta  "  are  no  production  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  but  a  satire."  (  .  .  .  eindkeMie  Ordent- 
tchrift,  sondem  eine  aaiyre.) 

14.  The  "  Dictionnaire  general  de  la  poUtigue "  of  Mah- 
BlOE  Block,  Paris,  1864,  ib  highly  esteemed  among  Bcfaolars. 
Id  volume  ii,  page  148,  note,  it  says :  "  The  Monita  Se4»vta, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  appear  stripped  of 
all  antbenticity,  but  are  none  the  lees  a  very  cDrioua  docu- 
ment" (  .  .  .  pca-aiesentdepowmudetoviteauthetUicUe; 
He  nW  coneiU-uent  pas  7iu>i/n8  wn.  document  tree  curi^ua.) 

B.       PBOTESTANT  OHUSOB    HISTOBIASS. 

15.  We  will  beg^n,  as  before,  putting  the  highest  authority 
first.      It  is  the  just  verdict  of  criticism,  that,  "  for  thorough- 

■ 

•ThB  B«T.  Dr.  Hitfield,  id  the  Nem  York  Obtirver,  hu  th«  fallowtDg  fiae  «k- 
egMU  of  this  paseage:  "Ib  tbla  »■  diaialT  By  soma  tt  wu  'baliared  lo  b«  k 
•porioDB  prodttction. '  Wh  laaao  Taylor  of  thla  number  I  What,  theo,  does  b* 
mean  b;  tb«  pregnant  czproBaioD,  ■  t«wijn«ddly,  a*  It  aeemiT"'  Wa  ahoatd 
really  suppoae  that  he  meant  that  ihe  people  who  brought  it  to  light  do  not,  it 
it  tnma  out,  appear  to  hara  done  a  very  jadioiouB  thing  for  themselTee.  Thcae 
who  braaght  it  to  light,  aa  all  agree,  were  not  the  Je«nita,  but  their  eaeDuea. 
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nees  of  research,  aecoracj,  and  impartiality,  no  ecclesiasticftl 
historiaD  Btands  hi^er  than  Oibsbles.*'  Hie  "  Teet  Book  <{f 
OhiwrcK  HiOory "  is  in  conrse  of  translation  by  Prof  Henry 
B.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  New  York, 
and  as  fast  as  translated  becomes  the  standard  text-book  in  most 
Protestant  Theological  Seminaries  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  the  fault,  but  the  misfortane,  of  the  learned  Dr.  Hat- 
field, that  the  volume  which  comments  on  this  subject  was 
Btill  locked  &om  him  in  an  unknown  tongne,  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  his  "  reBearchee"  in  the  New  York  Observer.  It 
Is  vol  iii,  Second  Part,  pp.  655—658,  and  notes  (Bonn,  1853). 
Speaking  there  of  the  Jesoite,  Gieseler  says : 

"  Among  the  innomerable  writings  which  appeared  against 
them,  the  MonUa  Secreta  Sooieiatis  Jeeue,  and  the  Monorchia 
Sdipsorum,  deserve  notice  particolarly,  as  excellent  satires.'" 

Then  follows  a  long  note,  after  the  manner  of  this  author, 
showing  that  he  had  made  the  origin,  history,  and  character  of 
the  book  a  subject  of  special  study.  He  gives  an  account  of 
some  of  the  successive  editions  of  the  work :  of  the  varying 
and  inconsistent  acconnts  of  its  discovery ;  and  of  how,  in  the 
oonrse  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  work  underwent  a  re- 
modeling at  the  hands  of  some  of  its  anonymoos  editors,  and 
assomed  the  form  in  which  it  is  published  now-a-days.  He 
then  pruses  the  adroitness  of  the  work,  and  adds : 

"That  the  Manila  are  a  ulire  is  obvious  od  tfae  face  of  it  to  an  nnpr^iidiccd 
psnoo  ;  but  it  appears  still  mora  clearl;  when  one  r«ad«  the  Addreas  to  the 
Eeader,  prefixed  to  the  firat  editiona,  the  language  and  atjle  of  which  agree  eo- 
Urely  with  that  of  the  Manila.  They  are,  in  fotio,  an  imitation  of  th«  Regulm 
Boeiitatit  Jim,  aod  for  a  long  time  ware  regarded  aa  genuine  by  the  oppoaenta 
of  the  Order,  aod  aaoribed  to  the  General  AoquaTiTa." 

He  adds,  that  "  the  time  when  the  Monita  appeared  was  al- 
together the  time  of  the  most  violent  struggles  against  the  Jes- 
uits ;"  and  proceeds  to  give  the  titles  of  a  multitude  of  other 
books,  written  at  the  same  period  against  the  Society,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  spirit  and  style  with  the  Monita  Secreta. 

16.  Next  to  Gieseler,  the  book  of  Church  history  most  osed 
as  a  text-book  by  Protestant  teachers  and  students  in  America 
is  Hase.  In  his  Zshrhtich  der  ElrchengeschicfUe  (1848, 6th  ed.) 
he  nails  the  MonUa  Secreta  as  "  a  forgery"  (untergeechoben). 
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17.  Hardl;  inferior  to  these  two  in  aathority  among  Frotes- 
tantB,  thoagb  of  earlier  date,  is  Sohbooeh.  In  his  Ckridliekt 
Kirchengeachiohte  aeit  itr  Heformation,  Part  iii,  pp.  647, 
650  (Leipzig,  180^  he  comments  on  the  book  at  length,  speab 
of  it  as  of  doabtful  genainenees,  and  concludes  by  giving  rea- 
sons external  and  internal  for  rejecting  it. 

18.  The  late  Dr.  Jaubs  Mubdook,  of  New  Haven  and  An- 
dover,  the  translator  of  Mosheim,  was  nerer  suspected  by  his 
Mends  of  any  leanings  towards  Jesuitism.  In  a  note  to  his 
translation  of  Motheim^a  Ee(^,esi(utical  Hiatoryy  vol.  iii,  page 
90,  (second  edition,  New  York,  1847),  he  refers  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Schrockb  above  cited,  and  remarks  : 

"Tlte  Jeanito  liKT«  •!«&;*,  and  ooDEtantlj  d«nUd  their  gennlnsneoa:  dot  In?* 
the  world  the  mtana  of  lubsMiituting  their  aathaiiUoitj,  azcvpt  b;  Uieir  Mis- 
oidence  with  the  vMble  Maduot  of  the  JeeuiU." 

19.  NiuDNEB  in  bis  LehrbutA  der  Kvrohengeachichte,  p.  649, 
note,  (Berlin,  1866),  declares  the  docnment  to  he  "  probably 
sporiouB,  forged  by  adversaries."  *'  JJnachte,  auppoatitia  von 
Oegnern  aber  m^gen  die  Privata  oder  Secreta  Monita^Societads 
win.,"  * 

20.  A  brief  Siatori/  of  the  Jesuits  in  BtvooHa,  (Gesehichte 
der  Jesuiten  in  Baiem,  Niimberg,  1819),  by  K&sl  HEtNsroB 
Bttteb  von  Laso,  is  referred  to  by  Eeeren  {Polittotd  Sjfttem 

■This  testimony  of  Ifiedner  acqnirea  edditioaal  wai^t  from  tbe  tacttbltla 
the  first  editJon of  hia  History  (L«1ptig,  I84S)behad  oontlderedoae  of  the  fbnn) 
of  this  Protean  docament  to  be  gennine, — to  wit:  the  Aurta  Manila  or  JfewU 
Prieata, — (ud  htid  pUoad  It  aoioag  the  primary  aoarcesof  intormatlOD  oODMni- 
ing  tbe  Jeauiu,  although  adaiitting  that  even  that  reeendon  conUuned  oiattN 
which  wna  "  verdAehtig  gtnMg,"  In  the  edltioa  of  ISflS,  which  was  "  rewroogfalbj 
the  author  shortly  before  hia  death,"  ha  make*  do  such  diatlDctJon  betweeD  the 
two  receiuloni  of  th«  book,  bat  rqeal«  It  altogether  from  tb«  list  of  sothorilia 
•a  probably  spnrion*. 

For  the  careful  collation  of  the  two  editloaa  of  XiedDer,  aa  well  aa  for  inralu*- 
ble  •BsistaDoe  \a  this  whole  ioqairj,  we  are  lodebtsd  to  ods  of  the  most  distin- 
gntahed  scholars  «ODueeted'  with  the  librar;  of  Harvard  College,  whose  instaft- 
taneoDs  commaod  of  the  tlteratnra  of  the  solject  was  DOt  more  admlrsblt  Ihaii 
bii  prompt  and  patiaot  kindoew  toward*  t,  UAtl  etnuiger,  and  tbe  nradait; 
with  which  ha  deolinea  all  pnblio  ackoowledgment. 

For  a  full  asconnt  of  tbe  vanatiooi  betweeo  th«  earlier  form  of  tlia  work 
[Aurea  or  Privata  Manila)  end  the  later  ferm  [Manila  Se^nla),  a«e  the  "  Praf- 
tnati*ehi  OttehUhtt  Jtr  tom^mUm  MeneMionbn' hj  L.  Q.  Crome,  vol.  ii, 
abore  cited. 
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^  Evff-op€  and  iff  Colonies,  Loodon,  1846)  with  high  praise  as 
"  critical  and  impartiaL"  It  ^ree  the  following  judgment  od 
the  geDuiDeness  of  the  Mooita  Secreta,  pages  26,  26 ; 

"TbAjT  mn  •  muilfrrt  rkbrtoatioD  aud  puod;  {tint  offtnbara  Erdichtung  itnii 
Pandu\  which  wu  probably  brought  to  light  by  the  ftirion*  eaenlM  of  the 
JtBoili  in  Bohemia,  undar  the  preleiuB  that  It  had  been  diacoTered  at  Pad«r- 
bom  in  one  of  the  Capuchia  conventa  Mched  b7  Chriatiao,  Duke  of  Branswiok. 
The  oldesl  prioted  Latlo  editlaa  is  of  ths  year  IflRS.— the  oldest  OBrman  trana- 
Ution,  of  tSflS.  It  WW  eircolated  thniDgh  the  r«at  of  Europe  mainly  from  Am- 
ttOTdam.  B;  the  Order,  and  by  the  Pope  liimaelf,  it  waa  iadigaantly  deooancad 
and  aappreaied  a*  a  calnnmione  fabriaatioo.  The  Jamite,  Oretser  and  Tanner, 
have  written  reftilations  of  it.  The  Seertta  Moniia  are  diSferent  from  the  Pri- 
«a(a  Monila,  or  Aurta  Mtmita  which  eame  to  ths  tight  from  1607  to  IfllS,  and 
wbieh  being  more  fUly  worked  up  and  paraphrased,  became  traDsformed  Into 
the  Brertta  Monita," 

21.  The  Dogmengeaekiehte  oi  BAnuoABTSK-Csusnis  (Leipzig, 
1840)  remarks  that  "  among  the  wrongs  practiced  in  the  strug- 
gle against  the  Jesuits  is  to  be  reckoned  the  empjojmeat 
of  qaeetionable  docnmenta  claiming  to  be  derived  from  the 
Order  itself;"  and  cites  as  examples  the  Privata  Momia,  and 
Secreta  Momta. 

a.    ANn-JERDTT   0ONTBOTER6IALIBTB. 

Whatever  special  weight  attaches  to  the  testimony  of  an- 
willing  witnesses  certainly  belongs  to  the  testimony  of  those 
authors  who,  with  the  strongest  desire  to  make  out  a  strong 
case  against  the  Jesuits,  nevertheless  concede  the  spiiriousness 
of  the  Secreta  Monita.  We  name  a  few  of  the  more  eminent 
of  these. 

22.  The  first  of  these  has  already  been  cited  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  Hembiocb  ds  S.  Ionatio,  otherwise  caWnA  Liheriue 
Ccfndidug.  His  judgment  in  fa/s<yr  of  the  genuineneee  of  the 
Secreta  Monita  would  be  of  comparatively  trifling  weight,  for 
be  was  one  of  the  most  intense  and  vehement  enemies  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  Bnt  his  judgment  against  the  book  would  be  of 
the  gravest  importance.  Ajid  if  it  should  appear  that  such  a 
judgment  was  given  after  the  author  had  already  endorsed  and 
printed  the  book  as  genuine,  and  had  relied  upon  it  in  an  ar- 
gument against  the  Jesuits,  it  would  seem  tliat  no  uircumstance 
short  of  martyrdom  could  have  added  to  the  moral  weight  of 
his  opinion  in  the  case. 

VOL,  XXV  m.  35 
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But  theee  are  the  simple  facto.  In  the  first  edition  of  his 
"  Tuba  Magna  mvrum  dangena  aonum,  etc.,  de  neeettitatt  n- 
/brmandi  Soc.  Jetu,  ArffentinoB,  1713,  Liberins  Caodidos  had 
considered  the  Secreta  Mtmiia  to  be  genuine,  and  had  printed 
them  in  that  work  io  full.  In  the  second  edition  of  that 
work,  however,  pnblished  under  the  title  Tuba  Altera,  m<0o- 
rem  dangeris  wnum,  he  beooonized  theib  sfusiousness,  and  re- 
jected them  &om  his  book,  declaring  justly,  on  page  188: 
"  Fac^  Ml  int^Ugentwi/m,  eaSlni  sati^  oomtptum  mm  oor  ku- 
manum,  ut  aese  qvibuaeungtie  aceleribua  etflagiHia  dedat:  tut 
TWn  ita  exccBcata  et  tAtusa  eat  meiia,  tit  prcdoepia  scelerum  et 
fiagitioTum  oomanitt&adonun  veldt  prwaoriitre.  Vult  home 
ease  malua,  et  amat  videri  bonua."* 

*  8m  Oieader,  Lahrb.  Am  Eircheog.,  VoL  iii,  put  t,  page  SET.  We  hin  Ht 
been  Bbl«  to  Teriff  the  quotation,  tha  oul;  copiea  of  the  Tuba  Magna  and  7U* 
Alttra  of  which  wa  haoT,  belonging  to  the  Union  Theological  Libnuj,  New 
York,  baring  been  for  aorae  months  wlthdrawQ  from  the  Llbrarj  by  tha  Bt*. 
Dr.  Hatfield,  one  ti  ita  DiTectors,  vho  refiuea  permiiaion  to  conanlt  them. 

ThiB  tnuiaMtioQ  of  tha  Rer.  Edwia  P.  Hatfield,  I>.  D.,  deerrraa  a  plane  ia  Iht 
blatnry  of  the  Carioddea  of  Controtreray,  if  that  aad  hiitorj  ahould  eiat  hi 
written.  We  will  not  dwell  apoii  ila  aggraTaUona,  eioqit  to  call  atteottoa  to  llit 
one  wickedneaa  of  il  moat  liable  to  be  oTerlooked,  and  that  is,  that  the  injurj  of 
a  tellow-nin later  wai  to  be  compiaaed  by  maaaa,  not  only  of  a  frand  apoo  Ih* 
pnblie,  bat  alao  of  falte  witnaaa  against  onr  Romnn  Catbolie  nogbbora.  To  a 
generoiu  mind,  the  fact  that  hU  a&tagonistg  are  helpleealy  abnt  out  fiotn  a  hiat- 
Ing  before  tha  greater  part  of  tboae  to  whom  he  writhe,  would  be  a  otrong  ap- 
peal for  tha  moat  Bcrupuloaajaatjee.  Bm  eome  nindsarenotgeneTODs.  Wahm 
obaarved  that  the  oooaeieneea  moat  torpid  to  any  aenie  of  wroog  perpatntad 
againtt  jMoits,  belong  often  to  tba  rerj  men  "who  am  in  a  oontlnnal  aqnirm  of 
TirtuooB  indignation  at  the  frauds  and  ooooealineBta  oommitted  bjf  Jesaila.  "K* 
is  ouriooBly  Ulnatrated  by  the  gentle  eommant  of  an  eminent  scbolar,  vho  ra- 
marka,  in  calling  attention  to  Dr.  Hatfield'a  stratagem,  "  that  il  would  aeem  u  If 
A«  bad  practiced  a  little  Jsanitiim  in  the  snppreoaion  of  important  fiMta." 

Nothing  but  such  transactiona  aa  thia  can  give  any  color  of  jnatiee  V>  that 
otherwiae  abaard  cbtU  of  Dr.  0.  A.  BrownHiD,  who  in  one  of  bia  aauji  iati- 
matea  that  tha  Jesoita  whom  he  ham  happaned  to  know,  bare  all  been  Nathaoadi 
of  the  moet  guilaleaa  simpUaity,  and  that  if  yon  are  aeektng  the  ideal  Jesuit  of 
the  popnlar  mind,  yon  will  find  him  in  a  Preabyterian  minister. 

P.  B.  Jual  at  tbia  ia  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  priul«r,  we  bare  fannd  in  tha 
library  of  St.  John's  College,  S.  J.,  Fordham,  a  volome  which  aheda  additional 
light  on  this  transaoLion  of  Dr.  Hatfield's ;  and  the  more  light  we  gM,  the  n^ 
itiooki.  The  book  ia  «Dtiiled  "/h/iuadafia  CWipo^Kidi  OMil,;Mr  ffo^wAN 
Tttrntr."  Naples,  1849.  From  tliis,  it  appeara  that  even  In  the  fint  editioa  of 
the  Tuba  Afa^a,  tha  aathor  "  ncn  ctrfo  mmWi  o^ut  Jtrmtarwn  itm;  pnftait 
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2S.  We  come  next  to  a  great  name,  elantm  ao  venerabUe. 
That  man  of  all  the  bumao  raoe  who  has  most  thorooghly 
known  JeeoitiBm,  in  its  principles,  and  acts,  and  docaments ; 
who  has  most  suffered  from  its  malice;  who  has  ibnght  itwiUi 
tilt)  most  Btrennoos,  and  protracted,  and  nntiring  warfare ;  who 
has  hated  it  with  perfect  hatred,  and  connted  it  Us  lifelong  en- 
emy ;  was  Adtoikb  AsifAULD.  There  was  nothing  within  the 
range  of  honorable  controversy  which  he  waa  not  ready  to  do 
against  the  Jesoits.  But  there  were  some  things  that  he  conld 
not  do.  Being  a  benighted  Papist,  and  not  having  learned  the 
ethics  of  controversy  as  they  have  been  practised  in  the  light 
of  an  open  Bible,  by  certain  Protestant  divines  in  this  free  and 
happy  land,  he  coold  not  wink  at  a  frand,  nor  suffer  his  name 
to  be  need  to  m^tain  the  credit  of  a  lie.  The  following  qno- 
tation  is  from  his  letters,  in  v<^.  iii,  of  his  works,  p.  143,  Lau- 
aanne,  1775. 

"  Maia  Je  ne  gtmrou  Ore  de  ton  avis  par  oe  qui  est  det 
Monita  Secreta.  21  y  a  Umgtemps  que  je  lea  ai  vua.  Mais 
j^ai  toujours  eru,  etje  U  troia  eiusore,  que  c^eat  une  piece  qu"  on 
Uw  ajoiiee,  etqu'  iia  n'«n  sont  point  les  auieurs." 

"  Bnt  I  cannot  agree  with  him  about  the  Monita  Seoreta. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  them,  bnt  I  have  always  be- 
lieved, and  I  etill  believe,  that  this  work  has  been  fastened  on 
them  [i.  e.,  the  Jesoits]  by  a  trick,  and  that  they  are  not  the 
aath<»s  of  it  at  all." 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Williams,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  citation,  adds  this  just 
comment :  "  Kow  in  his  '  MorcAe  Pratique  des  JSsuitea,^  At- 

Umttt  m  iltam  tpiM&ntm,'  "do**  Dot  oonOdMitly  auart  that  the  b«ok  l»  fODniae ; 
□erertbalMi,  he  iuolineB  to  that  oirinioD."  In  the  MMud  adiUoa,  he  omiu,  bod- 
ily, the  Beenta  Monita,  uotVyitig  the  reader,  in  the  preface,  "  Whoever  the  >■■ 
thoT  of  tbeie  iiutniatioiui  may  be,  they  have  beeo  expunged  from  thii  edition,  for 
nasOD*  givan  on  page  178."    And  on  tliat  paga,haM]'B,  '"TheMloalnctioneaN 

rqectad  aa  imploiu  b;  Haylmbroek,  andjutlhf He  provM  that 

that  wu  a  badly  oobbled-ap  falaehood  [maU  amtutam  fabtUam)  oonoaming  the 
dlKovery  of  them,  vhioh  had  been  prefixed  Co  tlie  * ariou*  editiont  of  the  book. 

I  ebeerfally  acknowledge  it. 1   freely  believe  (tpouU  iffitur  er»- 

Jam)  that  theae  Imploof  Inftracttona  wore  neTer  compoeed  by  the  Jeeuite." 
Tbeee  oonaidarationi  are  in  addition  to  the  argument  from  internal  orideoce  lead- 
ing to  thoMune  conolniioD,  dtad  by  Oieeeler  from  pa^   ISS  of  the  came  work. 
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na«]d  has  certainly  shown  them  no  mercy ;  bat  in  his  th<H^ 
OQgh  hoetility,  he  was  perfectly  upright ;  and  as  the  champion 
of  the  Janaenista,  showed  towards  hia  foes  of  the  Society  rf 
JeBOS  a  candor  which  they  never  reciprocated." 

24.  A  famooB  anti-Jeaait  aatire,  coutemporaneons  with  the 
Jfonita  Seereta,  was  tiie  Monarohia  Solipiorttm.  The  editor 
of  an  ancient  translaUoa  of  that  <ffork  into  Frencii,  who,  ss 
Schrfickh  remarks  in  citing  him,  "  waa  certainly  no  friend  of 
the  Jesuits  "  (Kircheng.  seit  der  Kef.,  1.  c.)  doubts  the  gennine- 
nees  of  the  Monita  Seoreia. 

25.  The  next  witness  do  one  woold  claim  to  be  either  fsir  or 
BcmpulonB,  bat  for  that  very  reason,  bis  testimony  in  this  caw 
is  the  more  effective,  for  on  this  point  he  is  a  most  relocbuit 
witneaa.  It  is  AnnnEW  Stbinkbts,  formerly  a  Jeenit  nonce, 
who,  having  left  the  order,  has  devoted  himself  to  hard  writiDg 
against  it.  ISo  one  has  ever  accoaed  Steinmetz  of  yielding, 
throagh  any  weak  scrapie,  any  point  that  eoald  possibly  be 
held  gainst  the  Jesaits.  The  fact  that  Steinmetz  gives  up  the 
Monita  Seereta  as  an  aathority  shows  that  he  believes  it  not 
only  to  be  sparioos,  bat  to  be  proved  to  be  spariooB.  His  note 
on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  bis  History  of  the  Jesaits,  Lon- 
don, 1848,  vol  iii,  pp.  363—866. 

26.  Another  historian  of  exactly  the  same  school  is  G.  B. 
Nicouin,  whose  "  History  of  the  Jesaits,"  written  in  an  sen- 
monioua  anti-Jesait  spirit  for  the  British  market,  was  poblisbed 
in  "  Bohn's  Illastrsted  Library,"  London,  18H.  He  gives  the 
following  as  his  reason  for  "  omitting  to  extract  from  the  St- 
creta  Mimita." 

"Tb*  Stertta  Monita  are  bcoIImUoq  ofprMeptiutdlDetmetioiu,  themcifts*- 
&Hdui  and  diaboliokl,  givan,  it  U  aoppoMd,  bj  th*  Oanenl  of  the  CM«r  (o  liii 
nballeniB,  u  if  to  ahow  Ibcm  tba  way  to  prooasd  in  all  tbdr  perfltlioDi  pl*ufbt 
tbe  •ggraDdiMment  of  tb*  CompMif.  ,..,..  To  «aifM 
tbe  truth,  onr  opinion  u,  that  the  book  la  ol  httt,  «p«eryphmL  The  JcMiti  «m 
too  GOiiDing  foiM  to  eipoM  tbur  Morata  to  the  riik  «r  baing  diaooTanJ  bf 
leaving  ooplee  or  inch  a  book  here  and  then.  Tbey  ware  not  jM  h 
flrmt;  eftabliibad  ai  to  risk  the  xery  eiiatenee  of  their  Order  if  <m  <f 
these  copiei  ware  diacovered,  or  if  a  member  ahoold  be  tempted  to  betny  tW 
Society.  Beaidea,  from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Jeenitieal  ebaracln,  *• 
feel  aasnred  tbat  do  Saperior  wo-ild  erer  have  ioeukatad  mah  barefaced  inpt- 
deooe,  nob  abominable  aod  aieorable  role*  of  ragnery.  Somaoh  art  ibeJawil* 
aceoetomed  to  dJMemble  and  deoetre,  that  eren  their  oondaettAKardieactietbM 
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u  one  coDtiDiied  act  of  deoeit kod  It  is,  to  m,  lUogBther  laoon 

Mirable,  that  men  who  ara  thn*  mutcall;  couMioni  that  ihsy  an  pUjing  a  part 
— who,  in  their  eommoii  iatercoarH,  and  STea  when  forming  the  baseat  deaigna, 
are  careful  alwaja  to  apeak  in  th*  cbaraat«r  of  the  pioni  devotee — ihoald  ao  far 
forget  their  cue  aa  to  give  a  broad  unTarnlahed  atat«ment  oT  their  wbde  aytteai 
of  rognerj.  7ot  thia,  and  many  cthtr  raatotu  whieh  we  night  addnce,  we  be- 
liere  tA«  boot  u  apaorypAot ;  but  though  apooijpbal,  it  oertaiidf  givaa  a  true 
repmaaUttion  of  tbe  horrible  art*  and  practioea  of  the  Jeeoita ;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  credit  the  Jsenlta  wheu  Itiej  MMrt  that  the  book  ia  the  work  of  a  dia- 
oardsd  brother,  ao  deeply  doe*  it  initiate  oa  In  the  aecret  arte  of  the  Sosietjr. 

D.    NBOATIVB   ADTaOBmBS. 

It  ie  the  just  remark  of  Sclirdckh,  that  if  the  Monita  Secreta 
could  be  proved  to  be  gennine  they  would  be  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  internal  Bonrcee  of  infurmation  concerning  Jee- 
nitiem.  Especially  to  the  enemies  of  Jesuitism,  they  would  b« 
invaluable.  The  Jesuits  tbemselvee  frankly  acknowledge  that 
they  are  utterly  indefensible— that  they  are  worthy  only  of  "  a 
den  of  tbievee."*  Not  to  quote  them,  therefore,  in  any  consid- 
erable  treatment  of  Jeeuitiem,  is  to  diecredit  them. 

To  cite  all  the  authorities  which  have  prononnced  thus  tac- 
itly but  decisively  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Monita  Se- 
creta would  be, /or  substance,  to  produce  a  catalogue  of  the 
standard  literature  of  the  subject  We  mention  a  few  authors 
almost  at  random,  including  none  that  are  Mendly  to  the  Jes- 
nits. 

27.  Beet's  EncycloptBdia  omits  all  mention  of  the  Monita 
Secreta. 

28.  So  does  the  Enej/dopedie  Modeme,  Paris,  1850.  The 
Article  is  strongly  anti-JeBuit. 

29.  So  does  the  Enayclopedie  dea  Gens  du  Monde.  Paris, 
1841. 

30.  Erach  and  Gruber's  AUgemevn«  EncykiopcBdie,  in  an 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  Article,  fortified  with  the  citation  of 

*  CrAtinean-Joly,  Histuire  dee  Jeeoitea,  tome  iU,  page  I7S. 

The  author  of  the  "  Diftta  dtUa  Oampofma  di  Owil,"  above  eited,  aban- 
don* averj  other  defense  beudea  the  repodiJaiion  of  the  worh  «•  a  forger; ;  aay- 
ing  that,  if  theae  wn-<  the  inatnicUoni  whieh  regolatvd  the  Jeenit  Order,  "  qaea- 
ta  aarebbe  nna  letta  la  pia  Bcellerata  di  qoante  mal  ne  aono  lUte  al  nondo,  e  i 
■QoE  «omponenti  earebbero  peggiore  degll  Bt«i,  degl'  increduU,  dagli  aisawini,  e 
dagli  Btaaai  demonit.    Qnestanon  i  un  eaageradone,"    p.  14S. 
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docnments  and  enriched  with  an  account  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Monita. 

31.  Kanzk,  in  hia  HisUyry  of  the  Popes,  touching  on  evei^ 
subject  on  which  this  document  bears,  quoting  every  authen- 
tic docoment  pertaining  to  the  society's  organization,  and  veri- 
fying  by  secondary  authoritiee  points  which  this  document 
would  settle  at  once,  makes  no  allueion  to  the  Monita  Sf- 
oreta. 

32.  Hexbbn,  "PoHtieal  System  <{f  EuTope  and  its  Cofontw" 
(London,  1846),  gives  a  full  acconnt  of  Jesuitism,  with  full  re- 
ferences to  sources  of  information,  bat  makes  no  reference  or 
allueion  to  the  Monita. 

33.  Ddller,  "  The  Jesuits  as  they  were  and  are,*'  a  sharp 
anti-Jesnit  work,  published  in  an  English  translation  from  the 
German,  with  an  introduction  by  the  late  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
(London,  1845),  makes  no  mention  of  the  Monita,  thoogfa 
citing  the  genuine  doenmente  of  the  society,  to  convict  it  of 
intrigne  and  bad  morals. 

34.  Ellbndobp,  "  Moral  vnd  Politik  der  Jetutten"  (Darai- 
stadt,  1840),  makes  no  citation  from  the  Monita. 

35.  Paboissiin,  "  Principles  qf  the  Jesuits"  (London,  1860), 
the  design  of  which  is  "  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  Jesuitism 
in  the  words  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,"  in  a  very  fall  cata- 
logue of  Jesuit  docnments  cited  against  the  character  of  the 
order,  does  not  name  the  Monita. 

36.  Fabthkhofaitb  HEBurnona,  the  pseudonym  of  the  sd- 
thor  of  "  Popery  against  Ghristiani^"  (London,  1719),  a  work 
directed  specially  against  the  Jesuits,  qnotes  their  docnmenl« 
largely  against  them,  bat  does  not  name  the  Monita. 

87,  D'Aleubbbt  hated  the  Jesuits  fnrioosly  and  fonght  them 
anscrupulonsly,  but  never  ventures,  so  far  ss  we  have  exam- 
ined, to  quote  the  Monita  Secreta.  See  "  I>estruction  da 
Jesuites^*  and  two  papers  in  vindication  of  it,  in  his  (Euvra 
PhUosophiquea,  tom.  v. 

38.  YoLTAiBB  was  not  accustomed  to  let  slip  any  good 
opportunity  of  abusing  the  Jesuits,  but  in  his  enormously  vol- 
uminous writings  we  fail  to  find  any  citation  of  the  Monita 
Secreta  ;  and  the  same  is  tme  of  the  French  Encyclopedia, 

39.  Albzibdb  St.  Pbiest,  peer  of  France,  in  hli^Mistoirede 
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la  Chvie  dea  JesuUea  au  xvinme  Steele,  1750-1783  "  (Parie, 
1846),  writes  with  vehement  animoBit;,  and  with  a  strong 
political  purpose,  against  the  JesaitB,  and  suBtains  himeelf  by 
quoting  original  documents,  bat  be  does  not  quote  the  MonUa 
Secreta. 

40.  A£M.  MioBELET  and  Qqinxt,  FrofesBors  in  the  College 
of  France,  whose  lectures  on  the  JeBuite  about  the  jear  1846 
did  more  than  almost  anything  beside  to  defeat  the  deeigns  of 
the  Order  on  public  instruction  in  France,  do  not  deign  to 
wake  any  allusion  to  the  Seereta  Monita,  although  it  is  the 
only  important  document  in  the  case  which  they  do  not  al- 
Inde  to. 

41.  One  of  the  most  destructive  attacks  upon  the  Jesuit 
order,  since  the  days  of  Pascal,  is  the  work  of  Vioenzo  Qio- 
BEBTi,  entitled  "  H  GesuUa  Modemo."  It  extends  through 
five  octavo  volumes,  no  one  of  which,  as  &r  as  we  have  discov- 
ered, contains  any  allusion  to  the  Monita  Seereta. 

42.  But  the  weightiest  negative  testimony  that  can  be  given  is 
this:  that  in  all  the  proceedings  against  the  Jesuits  which  result- 
ed in  their  expulsion  by  the  government  of  France,  in  1773, 
although  every  sort  of  allegation  was  made  against  them 
which  could  possibly  be  sustained  by  evidence,  and  although 
the  whole  power  of  the  monarchy  was  set  in  operation  to  col- 
lect evidence,  the  Monita  Seoreta,  which  had  then  been  for 
one  hundred  and  Bixty  years  divulged,  are  never  mentioned.* 

EXTEBNAL   ETIDENCB   OP    THB   OEKtnNENEBS   OF  THE 
HOmTA   SEOBFTA. 

The  three  collaborators  in  the  Jfevj    York  Observer  have 

•The  JMnit  anthor  of  the  "  Difcta  iella  Compagnia  £  Oeii  "  pata  thi»  very 
fairly:  "  Xat  secolo  scorso,  priaoipalmeDteiDFiincia  li  fecero  tan^  proceui  contra 
1  OMoiti ;  *t  fllagBTono  tanti  motivi  p«r  g^nttiflev )«  HoUnn  dellk  loro  e«pa]. 
■ioDe.  ButsTA  quest'  uaica  jroia :  i  GuniiU  aono  una  Mtta  aceUerata,  ed  eooona 
il  codice  secrato.  A  nesaono  veoaa  in  meote  quut'  nrgomanto  cosi  dedaiTo; 
MgDO  evidsnto  ohe  (atti  eroa  pennaai  della  impoatur*  di  qiiMto  l[b«llo." 

The  editor  ot  a  monograph  on  the  Mtmila  Srertia,  pabliahed  at  Paris,  ISSS, 
maket  tlie  Mine  itroDjc  point:  "LeaaDteora  dea  Comptit  rtitdiu  enx-mSoies,  qoi 
TOEDeiUaisul  toDt,  i  qui  lout  dtait  bon.  n'aiaient  pai  ob£  en  faire  oaagii."  For 
the  oae  of  both  tbeie  worki ,  we  are  Indebted  to  the  ooarteoui  and  learnad  libra- 
rian of  St  John's  CoUege,  3  J.,  Fordham,  H.  T. 
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done  their  beat,  although  not  the  best  that  might  have  beMi 
doDe,  to  set  forth  this  evidence  in  its  fullneee  and  strength. 
We  propose  to  take  up  their  "  irresistible  and  inevitable  "  de> 
monstratioa,  in  detail,  correcting  here  and  there  a  blander, 
and  adding  what  bits  of  additional  evidence  they  were 
ignorant  of,  that  the  reader  may  feel  assured  of  having  the 
whole  case  before  him. 

1.  The  book  first  appeared  in  print  without  name  of  editor 
or  printer,  and  under  a  false  name  of  the  place  of  issne 
(Notobirga)  at  Cracow,  in  the  year  1612,  at  a  time 
when  violent  attacks  against  the  Jesuits  were  multiplied 
in  all  quarters.*  The  publication  of  it  was  managed  eo 
secretlj  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  trace  it  to  any  respon- 
sible editor  or  printer.  It  "  gratified  an  intense  cnrlosity  "  and 
was  circulated  all  over  Europe,  both  in  manuscriptf  and  in 
copies  subsequently  printed  without  name  of  editor  or 
imprint  of  place  or  date.f  The  genuineness  of  the 
book  was  denied  at  once  by  the  Jesuits,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be  denied  by  them  unvaryingly  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  down  to  the  present  time.  Whatever 
presumption  id  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  may  be 
raised  from  these  circumstances  of  its  ori^n,  should  be  freely 
conceded. 

2.  The  first  witness  called  to  testify  in  the  case  is  Sdoppiw  / 
And  a  beautiful  figure  he  cuts  upon  the  witness  standi     A 

*  Oieaeler,  Lehrb.  d.  Eiroheng,,  I.  e, 

f  CondernQBtioQ  of  the  Manila  Privata  by  the  Admlnietrator  of  the  diooeae  of 
Cncow,  Aag.  30,  leifl.  The  docomeDt  U  given  in  full  bj  Ontaer,  0pp.  Tom.  zt, 
p.  101!.  Thecomplete«ork«of OrelaeTareinlhelibraryoftheBedemptoristcon- 
Teat  in  Third  Street,  New  York.  Aooordiog  to  tbU  official  paper,  the  ItimUa 
had  already  bad  a  drcnlation  la  manuscript,  before  It  was  printed :  "  Llbelliu 
qntdain  famoeua,  Manila  jniviUa  8.  J.,  falM>  ioicriptna,  primo  qaidem  matiii' 
acriptQa  ex  Hlepanioo  (uU  Ulaloe  Ipeioi  pne  seie  ferebat)  latlnur  factna  i  poet 
imprewM  et  typia  evalgattu."  There  are  many  other  allmiong,  la  the  paper,  to 
the  contiDoed  circnlaHon  of  (ha  libel  In  maauicript ;  the  immediate  occMion  of 
the  lune  of  the  condemnation,  howerer,  wa*  the  recent  appearance  of  a  repriat, 
by  unknown  printer*  and  editore. 

Tfieee  facia  have  an  impnri^aot  bearing  on  the  "enUrely  iDdependentedmona' 
of  which  the  Hew  Toi^  Obttmr  makee  bo  much  aoeount. 

{GrJisse,  Tr^ior  dee  Livrei  Bare*  et  Prteien^  Tom.  W,  p.  676.  Oretaer, 
loctU. 
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man  who  has  been  impeached  in  every  oonrt  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  His  character  is  thos  briefly  snmmed  up  by 
a  high  aathority  :  "  He  was  poeeessed  of  a  frenzy  of  an  uncom- 
mon kind,  being  a  perfect  firebrand,  scattering  around  him,  as 
if  for  his  amnsement,  the  most  atrocions  calumnies."  (£ncycl. 
Britaan.  b.  v.  '^  Sciopptus.^')  "For  his  love  of  slander,  and  the 
furious  assaalts  which  he  made  npon  the  most  eminent  men, 
he  was  called  the  Oerbertis  of  literature."  {Ibid.)  This  man, 
according  to  the  same  high  Protestant  authority,  "  published 
more  than  thirty  defamatory  libels  against  the  Jesuits."  Many 
of  theee  were  under  assamed  namee,  and  it  is  one  of  theee 
anonymous  libels  of  a  notorious  calumniator,  which  is  quoted 
by  the  Observer  as  evidence  in  this  case  I* 

But  supposing  the  anonymous  testimony  of  Scioppins  to  be 
credible,  what  does  it  amount  to }  Simply  this  :  that  a  book, 
the  Monita  Seoreta,  had  come  into  his  hands  (he  does  not 
say  from  what  source)  which  he  believes  (he  doee  not  say  on 
what  evidence)  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  sack  of  the  Jes- 
uit College  in  Paderboro,  eleven  years  before  he  wrote,  although 
we  know,  and  he  knew,  and  we  know  that  he  knew,  that  the 
substance  of  it  had  been  circulating  all  over  Europe,  in  various 
anonymous  editions  and  in  manuscript  copies  for  twenty  years 
before  he  wrote,  and  that  the  history  and  genuineness  of 
it  had  been  discussed  by  theologians  with  whose  writings  he 
was  perfectly  familiar.     This  witness  may  step  down. 

3.  The  next  witness  is  Common  Fame.  "  It  was  crediblj/ 
reported  that  another  copy  had  been  found  at  the  capture  of 
Prague,  in  1681,  only  two  years  before."  It  it  hardly  worth 
while  to  cross-examine  this  witness :  she  may  step  down. 

4.  The  next  witness  is  Henry  Compton,  of  Oxford,  after- 
wards bishop  of  London,  who  deposes  and  says  diat  the  Jfoni- 
ta  Seoreta  had,  in  1669,  been  "  lately  found  in  manuscript,  in 
a  Jesuit's  closet,  after  his  death,  and  sent  in  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  at  Paris  to  his  fHend  in  London."  But  who  the 
friend  in  London  was,  and  who  was  the  gentleman  in  Paris, 
and  who  was  the  Jesuit  who  owned  the  cloeet,  and  who  the 

*  The  cbuacter  of  Scioppliu  li  Jnat  sncb  u  Bs.Tle'*  Dictiooar;  Iotsb  to  expa* 
tiate  upno.  S«e  that  vork,  In  vhleh  one  willfiodit  "pKlnled  with  all  the 
wriDUea." 
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honeet  man  was  who  got  into  his  cloaet  after  his  death,  and 
who  told  the  story  to  Canon  Oompton,  and  where  the  man 
that  told  the  Canon  got  the  story  from — those  are  points  on 
which  that  undoubtedly  excellent  person  does  not  find  it  im- 
portant to  inform  na.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  look  longer 
at  that  evidence. 

5.  The  next  evidence  is  a  copy  of  an  anonymons  edition  of 
the  Monita,  published  at  Rome,  in  1782,  claiming  to  be  the 
first  edition  ever  printed.  One  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  [JmoD 
Theolc^ical  Library,  and  another  in  the  library  at  Andover. 
It  is  safe  to  infer  from  this  edition — either  that  the  previons  edi- 
tions of  a  book  which  for  170  years  had  been  circulated  in  ev- 
ery country  in  Europe,  had  been  the  subject  of  protracted  aad 
acrimonious  debate  among  the  most  eminent  writers,  and 
had  repeatedly  been  put  on  the  Boman  Index  of  Prohitnted 
Books,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  JEtoman  editor  and  publish- 
er of  this  edition,  and  that  this  was  set  np  from  one  of  the  mul- 
titude of  maonscript  copies  that  were  in  circulation — or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  printer  lied,  and  hid  hie  name  accordingly. 
It  is  entirely  indifferent  to  the  question  in  hand,  which  of  these 
two  theories  is  considered  the  more  probable.  But  it  is  a  little 

.difficult  to  conceive  any  other  reason  than  that  just  soggested, 
for  printing  this  edition  eeoretl^  at  Borne,  at  the  time  when  it 
wasthegeneral  fashion  on  all  hands  to  abuse  the  Jesuits.* 

6.  Besides  these,  we  have  a  manoscript  copy  of  the  book 
written  on  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  volume  in  the  British 
Museum,  which,  according  to  somebody's  opinion,  it  does  not 
appear  whose,  is  "  in  all  probability  the  work  of  a  Jesuit,"  a 
thing  which  may  be  or  may. not  be,  but  in  either  case  proves 


'Niedner  (loo.  cit.)  Intinutea  hU  balief  that  this  edition  U  a  fnad  in  iU  ntj 
tttle,  and  aprnki  of  It  m  "  the  pret«ad«d  [sagebUeh]  Romui  edltton  of  ITBl' 
If  M,  it  vonld  bfl  exaetly  pvallel  with  a  Ut«r  fraudulent  editiun,  printed  and 
dreoUted  lo  Palermo  in  1348,  with  the  iweetlj  impadent  impriot  that  it  mi 
ttampata  in  Roma,  ntUa  lipographta  dttta  Propaganda,  t  con  pcrmutioiu.*  For 
eo  intenMlj  senaiae  a  document,  it  hu  been  moKt  unluckj  in  the  eircnmauacei 
of  it*  publioation.  An  edition  printed  at  Paris  Id  1761  was  diignised  with  th* 
bibe  Imprint  of  Padtrborn,  and  ie  probably  the  one  referred  to  by  the  Iwnwd 
Hatfield  at  bftriogbetn  "publttbed  io  16St  at  Paderborn,  under  the  earei  of  the 
Jeealt  Coll^." 
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notUnj;  but  that  this  notorione  docnment  was  matter  of  intei^ 
est  to  any  ooe  interested  hi  the  Jeeiut  controvenj.* 

Strangely  enongh,  here  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hatfield  rests  his 
caaa  For,  either  he  is  ignorant  (which  1b  in  the  highest  d^;ree 
probable)  or  be  is  increduloue  (which,  with  his  facaltj  of 
d^lntition,  is  ver;  nnlikely)  of  the  East  Indiaman,  captured 
bj  the  Dntch  abont  the  b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  centnry, 
with  all  the  secret  papers  of  the  Jesnits  aboard,  and  the  "  Se- 
cret Instructions"  among  them — which  is  one  of  the  favorite 
pretenses  nnder  which  the  book  has  been  soldf— and  of  the 
Amsterdam  story  narrated  by  the  logical  Brownlee  %  on  the 
anthority  of  that  jndicioas  work  "McGavin's  Protestant," 
and  aathenUcated  by  the  following  "  clincher "  in  the  way  of 
testimony — that  "  th«  acooimt  ia  mid  to  be  taken  from  hoo 
Jioman  OathoUc  men  of  credit."  It  is  a  corions  qnestion  in 
logic,  how  many  snch  statements,  no  one  of  them  snetained 
by  a  particle  of  testimony,  and  no  one  of  them  proving  any- 
thing to  the  purpose,  if  it  were  sustained,  it  takes,  to  make  ont 
a  "trinuiphant  vindication,"  and  a  demonstration  "which  can 
neither  be  evaded  nor  resisted." 

All  the  testimonies  which  we  have  now  reviewed  have  been 
known  to  all  concerned  for  a  hondred  years,  and  most  of  them 
for  two  hundred;  and  ae  we  have  seen, and  as  we  might  have 
expected,  the  spuriousnesa  of  the  Monita  Secreta  has,  in  full 
view  of  them,  been  conceded  by  the  great  mass  of  Protestant 
writers,  including  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Jesuits. 

But  there  are  two  bits  of  information  of  more  recent  date, 
which  perhaps  have  not  yet  had  full  consideration  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  which  ought  to  be  thorooghly  pondered  and  in- 
vestigated before  finally  oonduding  against  the  genainenees 
of  the  book. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  brief  paragraph  cited  &om  M.  Gach- 
ard,  by  Prof.  Baird.  So  far  as  bis  praaonal  testimony  goes,  it 
UQonikta   to  this,  only,  that  a  certain  translation  of  the  Jfoni- 

*  Wa  have  ukea  itap*  to  get  >  &ir  aoooaat  nf  thU  US,  ttma  od«  of  tha  lawned 
bibliograpben  coanacted  with  tba  British  UDsenm. 
f  Pragmatiache  6«acbiahta  der  rorDehnutaa  Monchiorden,  toL  ii,  p.   830. 
f  Hlitorioal  Intraduatioa  to  Secrat  Iiutrnctiona,  pobUaliad  by  Am.  and  For. 

Chriatiao  UnioD,  p.  %t. 
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ta  Seoreta,  madB  by  order  of  the  government  of  Brsbant,  doe* 
not  differ  eesentially  teova.  other  tranalations.  He  &1ao  givee  it 
af  a  feet,  that  the  original  of  this  translation  was  discovered 
among  necret  papers  in  the  Jeetiit  Oolite  of  Bnremonde,  in  17T3 ; 
bnt  does  not  give  the  evidence  ofl  which  he  believe  this ;  he 
doBfi  not  epealc  as  if  he  had  seen  the  original.  The  standing  of 
M.  Oachard  is  such  as  to  make  a  mere  expreseion  of  his  opin- 
ion worthy  of  consideration  and  inquiry.  Bnt  it  cannot  give 
hie  {^n/nion  the  force  of  evidence  on  a  question  of  fact,  especial- 
ly as  on  this  subject  he  manifests  a  disposition  to  speak  some- 
what peremptorily  od  mere  inference.  It  does  not  add  to  the 
weight  of  his  testimony,  that  he  delivers  as  a  fact,  what  can 
hardly  be  more  than  the  merest  conjecture  and  begging  of  the 
question,  that  "everywhere  else  [than  at  Ruremonde]  they 
[the  Monita]  had  been  carefnlly  destroyed  at  the  firet  tidings 
of  the  Bnll  fulminated  by  Clement  XIY."  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  eke  ont  the  defects  of  the  testimony  of  U. 
Gachard,  by  means  of  the  following  paragraph  which  we  hare 
happened  on  in  the  BHUophUe  Bdge,  Tom.  ii,  p.  68,  (1845). 
"  We  remember  seeing,  some  years  since,  a  copy  of  the  Monita  ; 
it  came  from  the  collie  of  Ruremonde,  where  it  had  be«i 
seized  by  Mr.  Attomey-Oeneral  de  Berg,  anthor  of  an  unpnb- 
lished  French  translation  of  these  Instrnetions ;  to  whom,  ae- 
cording  to  a  fJEunily  tradition,  very  advantageous  promises  were 
made,  for  himself  and  his  friends,  if  he  wonld  be  easy  and 
accommodating  in  the  dischaige  of  his  commiseion.  Bnt  I 
was  not  able,  at  the  time,  to  compare  the  printed  text  with  the 
manuscript."    The  paragraph  is  signed  "  Ds  Bo." 

The  questions  which  arise  on  these  statements,  and  which  can 
hardly  be  decided  nntil  we  get  more  information  (forwhicb  we 
have  sent)  from  Belgium,  are  these: — 1.  Were  the  Meniia 
found,  as  allied,  among  confidential  papers  at  Ruremonde  i 
3.  If  they  were,  is  there  any  certainty  that  they  had  not  been 
introduced  there  by  trick — the  discovery  being  made  at  a  time 
when  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  was  the  great  object  of 
political  intrigue  and  influence  1  8.  If  they  were  found  feirly 
among  the  Jeeait  papers,  is  there  any  evidence  that  they  were 
an  official  document}    It  is  obvious  that  the  date  of  this  dis- 
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torerj  Ib  rather  a^foinst  it.  If  it  had  been  1613,  instead  of 
1773,  the  story  would  make  a  better  sbow.  Bat  it  will  require 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  overcome  the  im[»obabiIitj  that 
one  hundred  and  aix^-one  years  after  this  docomeot  had  been 
blown  and  trompeted  all  over  Enrope,  when  it  was  extant  in 
every  langaa^  and  purchasable  at  every  book-etall,  and  when 
five  generations  of  Jeautto  had  denounced  it  as  a  calnmny,  it 
was  still  secretly  circulated  among  the  initiated,  and  left,  not  in 
cipher  bat  in  a  l^ble  handwriting,  at  a  time  when  the  Jeeait 
hooses  were  liable,  moment  by  moment,  to  be  broken  up,  in 
snch  places  as  to  be  snapped  np  and  appropriated  by  the  "/wv- 
eu/reur-genSral," 

The  other  bit  of  recent  evidence  (if  sach  it  may  be  called) 
is  that  which  we  qnoted  in  full,  early  in  this  Article,  from 
Grfiss^'s  "  Tresor  dee  Liores  Rarea  ei  PrSeieuen"  vol.  iv,  p. 
576.  The  greater  part  of  M.  Grgps^'s  paragraph  is  opinion,  not 
evidence,  and  is  entitled  to  sach  consideration  as  is  dae  to  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  bibhographer  who  has  not  studied  his 
subject.  The  ground  of  his  opinion,  as  stated  by  him,  seems 
almost  frivolous.  The  statement  which  he  makes  depends  for 
all  itG  force  on  the  oracular  judgment  which  he  delivers  "mhw 
aucun  d^mte."  And  until  he  gives  the  public  some  opportuni- 
ty of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  character  of  the  fact«  on 
which  his  conclusion  depends,  it  will  hardly  be  time  to  revise 
in  bis  favor  the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  scholars. 

We  conclude  this  survey  of  the  external  evidence  in  the  case, 
with  the  summary  made  ready  to  oar  hand,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts  thus  far  adduced,  in  a  private  letter  from  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  impartial  of  living  bibliographers.     He  says : 

"  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  none  of  the  editions  purporting  to 
he  printed  from  mannscripts  found  in  varioas  places  has  been 
pablished  under  the  name  of  a  responsible  editor. 

"  The  existence  of  manuscript  copies  in  Jesuit  hands  of  so 
ingenious  a  satire  (supposing  it  to  be  such)  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  strange.  When  printed  copies  had  become  scarce, 
mannacript  copies  of  so  short  and  so  curious  a  work  might  well 
be  made.  A  Jesuit  might  think  that  he  could,  at  any  rate,  get 
some  good  hints  from  it.     But  does  any  mannacript  copy  exist 
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■which  bean  clear  marks  of  being  an  official  document  3*  Dn- 
leea  this  is  the  case,  J  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  eat«mal 
evidence  for  the  (fenumeness  of  tAe  book." 


Several  minor  points  of  internal  evidence  have  been  taken 
against  the  book.  Bnt  we  shall  barely  allude  to  them.  The 
close  resemblance  of  the  style  of  the  Montta  to  that  of  the 
preface  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book  at  Cracow  is  noted  by 
Gieseler.  The  same  critic,  and  others,  have  recognized  a  labor- 
ed imitation  of  the  style  of  the  Oonstitutions  of  the  aociety.+ 
Indications  hare  been  fonnd  in  the  text  of  a  Polish  rather  than 
a  Spanish  origin.  And  above  all  there  has  been  pointed  ont 
the  intriDsio  absurdity  of  snpposiug  that  shrewd  men  would 
contrive  a  secret  the  discovery  of  which  would  bring  ruin  upon 
their  enterprise  and  then  intrust  it  for  safe  keeping  to  several 
thoumnda  of  confidante,  to  be'  delivered  to  as  many  thousands 
more  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  main  argument  m  favor  of  the  genaineness  of  the  book 
from  the  internal  evidence  is  thus  stated :  The  "  Instructions  " 
contain  nothing  but  what  the  Jesuits  have  habitually 
practiced.  On  this  one  argument  the  vindicators  of  the  book 
as  genuine  must  now  depend. 

It  is  reasonable  to  doubt  the  controversial  value  of  a  book 
which  has  to  be  authenticated  by  means  of  the  very  facts 

■  Tha  title-p>g«  of  the  first  edition  tlSIt)  rapretented  th«  book  u  having  bcea 
translated  into  LaUo  from  the  original  Bpanith.  The  reported  diaeoveiyof 
"original  maniwaripta"  of  the  work,  whioli  are  none  of  them  in  SpanLih,  bnt  all 
in  Latin,  ahovi  uthar  that  th«  fir«t  editioo  waa  a  Use  pratanse,  or  Qiat  tbeaob- 
•equentlr  disWTered  manmcripts,  which  show  ■  vtrbal  agreement  with  the 
tranelaUoQ  of  Cracow,  were  taken  from  that  translation,  and  arc  neitlier  "  origi- 
nal*," nOT  even  independent  transktioDl.  The  aallation  of  the  difl«reiit  reoto- 
■lODi  of  the  work— the  Privata,  and  the  Bientm  Jfinttto— ahowa  twr&al  agree- 
menti,  and  t^^anliid  variationa.  For  the  retalta  of  luch  ooUation,  in  parallel 
oolunuw,  aee  "  PragmaUtcha  Qeachichte  der  voroehmiten  Honchaorden,"  toL 
li,  pp.  8SO-260. 

t "  Quelquefoiale  fauuaire  copiedeephraMe  entlireB,  ne  faiaant  antrecbos*  qn' 
afboer  let  mot*  elioHM ,  gloin  A  Diat,  soldi  dM  amat.  progri*  da  ia  rtliyioit,  ttc, 
poor  lae  reoiplaoar  par  owx<i;  JonoJien*.  nKcttiinu,  powratr  da  la  Boc>£t^  Aoa- 
nnirs  tt  erUU  de  la  aoci£t4,  riehat*  de  1«  Sod^t^  eto."  "Inttmelion*  .SwrMd," 
Paris,  1828,  page  18. 
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which  the  book  itself  is  intended  to  prove.  This  controverted 
document  la  put  in  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jesaits  are  dan- 
gerous intrigners ;  and  to  show  that  the  docnment  is  genuine, 
it  is  to  be  proved  that  the  Jesuits  are  jnst  snch  dangerous 
intrigaers  aa  the  document  represents — and  if  yon  don't 
believe  that,  there's  the  docnment  which  proves  it.  So 
there  you  go,  round,  round,  round. 

But  waiving  the  queatinn  of  the  use/ulMess  of  the  Seereta 
Monita  as  a  polemic  document,  and  coming  back  to  the 
critical  question  on  its  genuineness,  we  object  to  this  internal 
evidence,  that  it  is  not  applicable.  The  fact  of  wrong-doing, 
in  individuals  or  in  a  community,  does  not  justify  as  in  impu- 
ting to  them  a  studione,  deliberate,  settled  plan  of  wrong-doing, 
mutually  enjoined  and  acknowledged,  and  drawn  out  into  a 
system  of  methods  and  expedients. 

Let  lis  illostrate  this  by  a  parallel  case.  Those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  read  such  authors  as  Eugene  Sue  and  Dr.  Brown- 
lee,  fall  anconBCionsly  into  the  habit  of  asBOciating  with  the 
name  J««mt  ideas  of  the  supernatural  and  the  diabolically 
miraculous,  such  as  are  fatal  to  sober  reasoning  on  the  subject. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  case  from  these  prepossessions,  and  get  a 
fair  judgment  on  it,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  (according  to 
the  precedent  furnished  by  the  prophet  Nathan)  by  means  of 
an  analogy. 

Suppose  then  that  some  zealous  contributor  to  a  reUgious 
newspaper  should  be  detected  in  having  falsified  his  cita- 
tions from  a  rare  book,  and  then  keeping  the  only  known 
copy  of  that  book  (belonging  to  a  pnblic  library)  concealed 
fix>m  pnblic  access.  Suppose  further,  it  should  be  alleged  that 
acnrions  correepondence  had  been  filched outof  his  back-office, 
or  picked,  by  some  iniquleitive  person,  from  under  the  lining  of 
hia  hat,  in  which  all  this  was  planned  in  concert,  on  this 
wise: 

I.    BilUiir  to  OmtTilmtor. 

DiAK :    That  troablsMiaie  oolleagneoronnU  out  In  print  with  wniiB 

i^y  facta  «lwDt  oar  Sociaty.  What  caD  be  don«  about  it?  If  a  man  maj  blart 
thing!  oot  in  Ibat  itjU,  "  no  religion*  iniUtntion  ii  oafe."  He  mnet  be  arothed, 
&.  U  D.  0. ',  and  yon  mn«t  do  tt.    I  can't.  Ed. 
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II     Contribntor  to  SdUor. 

DuR  Ed.  :  All  riftht  "  Bcriun  riH/itnu.'  Bat  bov  «lutll  we  do  it !  Tha 
facts  are  alt  sgaiDBt  qb,  I  thought  I  had  found  somathing  thU  muroug  in  ft  nrt 
book.  Bnt  reading  on,  I  (band  that  tt  did  not  amoanl  to  muoh  afiw  all ;  and  !n 
the  Moond  edition  of  the  book,  the  writer  lake*  back  the  Ut(k  he  had  add  in  the 
firat.    80  we  are  worse  off  than  before. 

Yonn  truly,  ^ 

P.  S.  Considering  the  intereata  of  inunortal  eonle  tad  benevoleut  eoeielie^ 
mightn't  it  do  to  fix  ap— juit  a  little— •  qaotaUoo  from  the  fint  edition,  and  mj 
DOthing  about  tbe  second  T  I  have  got  safe  poisearioD  of  the  only  copj  tn  Ih* 
eoaati;,  eofares  1  am  aware.    A.H.  D.  G.,  70a  know. 

m.    SdiloT  to  Conirilmlar. 

Dmtx :    Tod  are  a  man  after  my  own  bearl    Qo  ebe»d   and  getsp 

thefaeti,  and  I  will  follow  them  up  with  the  Tirtiunia  indigoataoD  and  demand 
that  the  fellow  be  cast  out  of  Chriatlan  society  (wUeh  msans  ut,  of  ooune). 
Only  mind  that  yoo  keep  those  books  in  a  song  plaoe  till  Qiis  bnaineas  blows 
over.  Tours,  Ed. 

Suppose,  DOW,  the  evidence  that  tUe  correepoDdeoce  had 
been  found  in  tbe  contributor's  back  office  or  under  his  bat  lift- 
ing to  be  iuconclusire,  conld  not  the  letters  be  proved  genalne 
from  intertuil  evidence ;  because  there  was  nothing  proposed 
in  tbem  bat  what  these  two  gentlemen  had  actually  done  I 
Certainly  not.  The  int^^nal  evidence  would  be  all  against 
them,  Tliey  do  not  represent  the  process  by  which  snch  de- 
vout persons  bring  themselves  to  do  such  unpleasant  work. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  contributor  ever  whi8pe^ 
ed  to  a  mortal  his  little  arrangement  for  deceiving  the  public ; 
and  if,  perchance,  his  editorial  friend  had  knowledge  of  it,  in- 
stead of  plotting  and  chuckling  over  it  tt^ther,  like  a  conple 
of  evangelical  Guy  Fawkeses,  more  probably  all  allnsion  to 
it  was  dropped  by  tacit  consent,  and  the  unpleasant  feelinge 
which  tbe  consciousness  of  it  might  naturally  engender  in  a 
sensitive  mind,  were  assuaged  by  that  reeolnte  "  directing  of 
liie  intention"  towards  the  holy  object  to  be  achieved,  the  in- 
vention of  which  we  owe,  possibly,  to  Jesuit  theologians,  but 
which  has  comforted  a  good  many  Protestant  consciences  in 
its  day. 

We  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  that  there  is  considerable  ha- 
man  nature  in  Jesuits.    The  attempt  to  reason  about  them  on 
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the  soppoeed  priDciples  of  tbe  diabolical  natnre  imputed  to 
them,  cannot  bat  mislead.  We  have  not  the  sligbteet  doabt 
that  in  their  three  centories  of  history  they  have  often  ehown 
thenuelTeB  a  very  tricky  and  mischievotlB  corporation.  But 
we  apprehend  that  the  psychology  of  sin  in  a  Jesuit  is  not  so 
very  unlike  what  it  is  in  a  Protestant  minister,  and  that  when 
a  father-rector  cheats  in  a  controversy,  or  uses  foul  meaoB  to 
injure  the  character  and  standing  of  a  brother,  it  ie  no  more  a 
proof  of  systematic,  methodical  wickedness,  reduced  to  written 
role  and  plan,  than  it  is  when  a  Protestant  religions  newspaper 
does  the  same  thing.  We  stand  ready  to  protect  either  of  them 
from  such  injurious  inferences. 

^lie  discussion  has  already  taken  much  space,  but  we  are 
unwilling  to  leave  it  without  pointing  its  application  in  two 
or  three  particulars  which  are  prominent  in  the  Article  which 
we  have  been  reviewing. 

1.  "We  assure  the  "  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union," 
whose  intense  horror  and  indignation  at  all  Jeenit  frauds  and 
concealments  is  strongly  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  tlieir  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Secret  Instructions,"  and  in  other  of  their  publi- 
cations, that  they  need  not  have  the  slightest  fear  of  mistake 
ID  recanting  the  statement  that  "  the  authenticity  [of  the  Se- 
cret Instructiona]  is  not  for  a  moment  doubted  among  all  schol- 
ars, both  Papal  and  Protestant." 

2.  It  admits,  at  least,  of  serious  doubt,  whether  "the  Christ- 
ian oomm unity  "  had  better  hastily  take  in  hand  the  spirited  pro- 
ceedings recommended  by  the  ^ew  TTorJe  Observer : — to  eject 
from"  standing  "within  itself,  as"  a  wanton  calumniator,"  every 
person  who  holds  the  "  Secret  Instructions  "  to  be  "  an  ascer- 
tained and  acknowledged  foi^ry."  It  really  seems  as  if  mild- 
er measures  onght  to  be  tried  first,  and  this  boll  fnlminat«d 
only  as  a  last  resort  For  it  is  very  clear  that  the  forgeiy  of 
that  docnment  has  been  "  acknowledged  "  by  the  best  Protes- 
tant scholars,  and  one  might,  almost  innocently,  infer  from  this 
that  it  had  been  "  ascertained." 

3.  We  feel  bound  to  say  a  reassuring  word  to  those  trem- 
bling believers  in  the  Christian  revelation  who  may  have  l>eeu 
shaken  in  mind  by  the  cavils  of  the  New  York  Observer. 
There  really  is  no  ground,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  biblical 
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critics,  for  the  SBBertion  of  that  paper  that  "  thwe  ia  no  di»- 
pnted  passage  in  the  New  Testament  more  trlnmphantly  m- 
dicated  "  than  the  "  Secret  InstmctioiiB."  The  only  diqinted 
passage  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  this  comparison  can 
be  applied  with  any  sort  of  fitness,  is  the  text  of  "  the  throe 
witnesses,"  whlc^  had  the  mlsfbrtnne  to  be  vindicated  by  the 
same  champion — the  late  Dr.  Brownlee.  The  fotmdadona 
stand  sore.  The  inte^ty  of  the  New  Testament  has  nothbg 
to  fear,  either  from  the  open  opposition  of  infidelity,  or  from 
such  dark  ineinnations  and  secret  wounds  as  this  from  the  <%• 
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Abtiou  V^UORAL  results  OF  BOMANKM. 

£ominga  loith.  the  Bomanistt,  by  the  Ker.  Hobabt  Set- 
HODB.    Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

The  Catholic  World,  Vol.  ZT,  Jfo.  for  April,  1869.  Artide 
satitled  "Comparative  Morality  of  Cathdlic  and  Protestant 
Countries"    Catholic  PablicatioD  Hoase,  New  York, 

Ohb  of  the  most  effective  answers  ever  made  to  the  preten- 
mons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  the  openiug  chapter 
of  "  Evenings  with  the  Romanists,"  hy  the  Rev.  M.  Ilobart 
Sefmonr,  M.  A.,  of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  Hie  chapter  is 
entitled  "  The  Moral  Reealts  of  the  Romish  System,"  and  is 
a  sober  and,  to  all  appearance,  Iwr  and  honest  comparison  of 
the  criminal  statistics  of  varions  European  conntrieB,  as  fnr- 
nisbed .  by  their  respective  f^vemments,  &om  the  censoses 
next  previons  to  the  year  1SS4,  when  Mr.  Seymour's  book  was 
pablished. 

The  details  of  this  comparison  we  will  not  nndertake  to  give 
at  length,  althongh  the  details  intensify  and  confirm  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  general  resnlts.  These  results  may  be 
briefly  stated  in  a  tabnlar  form,  beginning  with  the  matter  of 
iaiminal  homicide.  The  proportion  of  sach  homicides  to  the 
popalation,  in  one  year,  appears  from  the  following  table  to 
be  pretty  nearly  in  direct  ratio  with  the  dominance  of  the 
Roman  Church. 
Homicides  in  Roman  Catholic  Ireland,  19  to  the  million. 
"  "        "  "     Belgium,    18       "  " 

"  *'        "  "      Franco,       31        "  " 

"  "        "  "     Austria,      36      "  « 

"  "         "  *'      Bavaria,      68       "  " 

"  "        "  *'     Sardinia,     20      "  « 

"  "        "  "      Lombardy,  46       "  « 

"  "        "  "      Tuscany,     56      " 

"  "  the  Papal  Stotes,      113      *'  " 

"  "  Roman  Catholic  Sicily,        90      "         " 

"  "         "  "    Naples,     174      "         " 

"  *'      Peotbstabt  Enolakd,     a      "         " 
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The  comparison  on  the  matter  of  sexaal  immonJit;  is  con- 
dticted  with  fnll  conBider&tion  of  the  circnmstaneee  which 
affect  it, — sadi  as  the  difference  hetween  oity  and  coontry  life 
— between  northern  and  Bouthern  climates,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the 
anthor  takes  pains  to  set  over  against  each  other  the  r^ov 
most  nearly  alike  in  every  aspect  bnt  that  of  religion.  Of 
course  the  criteria  of  the  prevalence  of  this  sort  of  crimos  an 
less  exact  than  in  the  ease  of  homicide  and  other  critnee  of 
violence.  The  most  obvious  criterion  is  the  number  of  ill^t- 
imate  births.  The  comparison  of  some  of  the  leading  capitals 
of  Europe  on  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  illt^timate 
births  to  the  whole  number  of  births,  results  as  follows : 

Illegitimate  births  in  Koman  Catholic  Paris,       33  per  cfflt 
"  "  "         "         "  BrusselB,   85    "    " 

"  "         "        '*        "  Munich,    48    "    " 

"  *'         "        "        "  Vienna,    51    "    " 

"  "         "  Protestant  London,      4    "    " 

A  comparison  of  ten  leading  cities  in  Protestant  England 
with  a  like  number  in  Catholic  Austria,  gives  to  the  former  an 
average  of  siztj-tbree  (63)  illegitimate  oat  of  every  thoiuaiid 
births ;  to  the  latter  an  average  of  four  hv/ndr»d  and  ninOeen 
(419)  in  the  thousand. 

Five  leading  English  cities  being  compared  with  the  five 
former  capital  cities  of  Italy,  it  appears  that  in  the  former,  on 
an  average,  fifty-eight  (58)  births  ont  of  a  thousand  are  ille- 
gitimate, in  the  latter,  two  hwidred  andtweteen  (216)  out  of 
a  thousand. 

The  ten  largest  and  most  populona  cities,  respectively,  of 
Protestant  Prnssia  and  Boman  Catholic  Austria  being  com- 
pared, the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  former  ia  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eight  (158)  to  the  thousand  births — in  the 
latter /our  hundred  amdjlfiy-four  (454)  to  the  thousand. 

These  compariaons,  founded  on  official  government  atatistieB, 
are  continaed  by  Mr.  Seymour  in  detail,  with  great  particnUri- 
ty,  and  with  great  constancy  of  reeults.  He  does  not  shrink 
from  the  statistics  of  the  most  immoral  of  the  Protestant  na- 
tions, but  confronts  them  with  the  statistical  confessions  of 
worse  depravity  on  the   part  of  Boman  Catholic  popnlatiooa. 

The  effect  of  this  exhibit  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  over- 
whelming.   To  tbe  Protestant  reader,  it  seems  to  close  the 
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CAfie  at  Iho  outset  against  the  preteneionB  of  the  Boraan  Cath- 
olic Church  to  be  the  iaetitutioD  ordained  of  Christ  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil.  And  even  the  Catholic  World  openly 
acknowledges  that  Mr.  Seymour's  conclnaiona,  "  if  fairly 
proved,  would  be  a  practical  argnment  of  overwhelming  force, 
Bsfficient  to  close  the  mind  against  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Now  it  makes  a  terribly  Btrong  presumption  against  this 
inetitntioD,  that  such  chai^^  as  these,  bo  explicit,  bo  responsi- 
ble,  admitting  of  sach  conclnsive  refntatiou  if  false,  bat  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  if  nnrefnted,  bo  deetractive  of  the  claims  of 
Roman  Catholiciam, — should  have  been  circulated  for  thirteen 
years  in  Great  Britain,  in  America,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Eorope,  without  having  been  answered.  We  are  assured  on 
the  beet  authority  (there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  saying  that 
oor  anthority  ia  that  of  Mr.  Seymonr  himself),  that  on  their 
pnblicatioD  in  1854,  these  fignree  "were  copied  into  the  news- 
papers of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  They 
were  circulated  in  a  thousand  diflerent  forme  in  England. 
They  were  mentioned  in  Parliament.  But  there  never  ap- 
peared a  reply.  There  was  not  an  effort  to  reply.  It  was 
thought  beet  to  let  them  pass  by.  No  Komish  newspaper  or 
magazine  in  England,  or  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country  on  the 
continent,  denied  or  replied." 

What  wae  the  reason  1  Mr.  Seymour's  statistics  purported 
to  be  taken  from  guvemmentat  returne.  These  retume  may 
be  consulted  for  the  asking  in  every  great  public  library. 
How  easy,  then,  to  look  up  hie  authorities  and  refute  him  at 
oncel 

Gasy,  foreooth  1  Thie  was  the  very  difficnlty  in  the  case. 
The  aathoritiee  were  so  acceseible  to  every  one  that  it  was  im- 
poeeible  to  contradict  them. 

Bat  the  Catholic  World  for  April  last  cruehes  these  formid- 
able altegatiouB  with  one  single  stroke  of  a  priori  argument : 
"  We  know  that  ehe  [the  Roman  Church]  is  Christ's  Church, 
and  that  just  in  proportion  as  she  exerte  her  influence,  virtue 
and  morality  must  prevail ;  and  that  it  ia  impoeaible  to  prove, 
unleee  through  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  that  the  practical 
working  of  her  system  producee  a  morality  inferior  to  that  of 
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any  other."*  This,  of  conree,  ie  "  the  end  of  controverBy." 
To  go  into  details  of  argument  would  be  enperflDouB,  not  to 
say  ridiculons,  after  a  demonstra^on  bo  sweeping.  Bnt  scorn- 
ing criticism  and  ridicule,  straightway  down  into  detiuls  and 
figures  marches  the  Catholic  World.  Having  at  the  start 
announced  It  ae  defde  that  the  %nres  mnst  be  uo  foaud  and 
so  added  up  as  to  show  a  satisfactory  balance  in  favor  of  bis 
side,  or  else  the  fonndations  of  the  faith  were  destroyed  and 
the  hope  of  salvation  cnt  off,  he  proceeds  to  the  atatiatieal 
business  with  that  eminently  fair,  candid,  and  philoeopbical 
spirit  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  snch  convictioDa. 

Now,  before  following  the  Catholic  World  in  its  hunt  after 
figures  to  sustain  a  foregone  oouclaeion,  we  want  to  clear  our 
own  mind  upon  a  question  of  casnistry.  We  have  learned, 
and  shall  presently  prove,  that  the  figures  of  the  Catholic 
World  are  outrageously  false.  But  it  also  appears  that  the 
Article  is  taken,  for  substance,  from  another  source.  Theqnes- 
tion  is  whether  the  author,  having  "conveyed"  a  mendacions 
Article,  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  falsehoods  that  it  con- 
tains. Not  having  time  to  consult  our  Liguori,  Dens,  Boseu- 
baum,  and  Escobar,  on  this  point,  we  agree  to  give  our  Roman 
Catholic  brother  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  to  accept  the 
fact  that  he  took  his  statistics  ready  made,  as  discharging  him 
of  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  they  were  made  so  badly. 

The  gist  of  the  Article  in  the  Catholic  World  is  taken  from 
one  in  *^The  Church  and  the  World"  an  ultra-ritualist  jour- 
nal, London,  1867.  It  was  promptly  answt^red  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour in  the  Record,  and  to  this  answer  no  rejoinder  has  beea 
attempted,  notwithstanding  the  damaging  exposure  which  it 
makes  of  the  dishonest  devices  of  the  defenders  of  the  Bomiah 
system.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more,  in  this  Article, 
than  to  give  the  substance  of  Mr.  Seymour's  refutation  of 
their  defense.  Without  wearily  following  them  step  by  step 
through  all  their  crooked  ways,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  expose 
their  misdemeanors  in  so  many  instances  as  will  pat  the  public 
on  their  guard  against  being  deceived  by  any  word  or  figure 
which  they  have  printed. 

The  most  striking  distinction,  at  the  outset,  between  Xr. 

•  Cathoiie  TTorM,  voL  U.,  p.  63. 
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Se^moor'B  paper  and  tbat  of  the  CathiMc  WoHd  ie  that  the 
former  ia  fbnuded  on  the  beat  aathoritieB — on  government  re- 
tnma :  the  latter  neoer  qnotee  goveroment  etatistics,  but  refers 
to  "  cooked  "  etatiBticB  prepared  and  arranged  to  accompliBh  a 
purpose,  and  takes  even  these  at  second  or  third  hand.  The  re- 
salt  of  this  sort  of  management  is  sometimee  strange  enough. 
The  CathoUo  World  borrows  from  its  ritualist  contemporary 
the  somewhat  bold  argnment  that  the  vast  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate births  in  Boman  Oatholic  cities  is  a  proof  raUier  of 
morality  than  <^  immorality,  since  (it  claims)  the  comparative 
fewness  of  aoeh  births  in  England  arises  from  the  greater 
prevalence  of  prostitntion.  Bnt  the  official  retnma  dispose  of 
this  argnment  by  giving  the  facts  in  the  case.  From  these,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  prostitntee  is 

In  Roman  Catholic  Paris  40  to  every  10,000  persons. 

«        "  '■      Dublin  88    "      "         "  " 

"    Protestant  London,       17    "     "         "  " 

While,  therefore,  the  extent  of  prostitution  in  Paris  is  more 

than  twice  what  it  is  in  London,  the  ille^timate  births  are 

actually  more  than  eigM  times  as  frequent  as  those  of  London. 

Let  OB  hope  that  it  was  only  a  blunder,  to  have  represented 

the  prostitution  of  England  as  greater  than  tbat  of  France. 

Perhaps  the  antbor  had  not  examined  the  French  statistics. 

Bnt  when  we  look  at  his  English  figures,  this  hope  fuls  us. 

We  come  to  monstrosities  of  falsehood  which  the  hypothesis 

of  blunder  will  not  account  for.     The  writer   has   actually 

taken  the  police  figures  for  the  prostitutes  of  all  England, — 

London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  &e., 

&o.t  and  has  set  down  that  total  aa  the  amount  for  London 

alone  t    It  amounts  to  the  sad  total  of  28,000,  and  this  is 

charged  to  the  account  of  London,  when  the  true  figure  for  the 

year  in  question  was  6,619 1 

The  Article  in  the  Catholic  World,  borrowing  still  from  the 
English  periodical,  makes  the  following  representation   con- 
cerning the  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  6reat  Britain :  tbat  it  is 
In  England  and  Wales,  .  .     6.5  per  cent. 

In  Scotland,  .  .  10.1    "      " 

In  Catholic  Ireland,    .  .  .3.0    "      " 
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and  it  reiDforcee  this  last  statement  by  giving  its  resden  the 
assurance  that  the  English  writer  "  probably  has  acceea  to  the 
Registrar's  reports"  for  Ireland.  Of  oonrae  the  argamentfrom 
this  comparisoD  is  an  eznitant  proof  of  the  power  of  the  confes- 
sional in  preserving  female  virtue. 

What  will  be  the  amazement  of  the  reader  to  be  informed 
that  there  are  no  "  Begistrar's  reports  "  for  Ireland ;  that  the 
Bomish  pneste  and  the  Bomish  party  have  constantly  succeed- 
ed in  preventing,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  themselrea,  any 
act  of  Parliament  for  securing  euoh  retnms  from  Ireland ;  and 
that  the  supposed  "  K^^trar'e  report "  of  three  per  cent  of 
illegitimate  births  is  a  mere  fiction  I* 

But  the  answer  to  the  statistics  of  the  Gothic  World  goes 
farther  than  this.  The  *'  Evenings  with  the  Bomanists  "  wss 
published  in  1854.  The  first  attempt  to  refute  them  was 
printed  in  England,  in  1867,  and  in  America  in  1669,  thirteen 
and  fifteen  years  later.  In  order  that  the  statements  in  behalf 
of  Protestantism  maysqnarely  meet  the  counter^tatemente  in 
behalf  of  Bomanism,  Mr.  Seymour  has  produced  the  reenlls 
of  the  comparison  of  the  most  recent  statistics — those  of  1866. 

The  Article  in  the  Cfvarch  and  World  on  which  the  GcUhoUe 

*  A  dela;  in  th<  publishing  cf  thia  nambar  of  the  Ifa»  Snglaiultr  eaMea  at 
to  add.  at  tb«  last  monieDt,  a  ooDfintuttioD  of  this  ttatemeDt,  from  the  Jftm  Tark 
World  (oot  the  CatheOc  World,  but  the  D«w»papsr  of  that  name),  of  July  7th. 
This  paper  anDoauew  that  "  the  last  Briliih  mail  brought  to  ua  a  Bniiimai7  of 
'  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Rflgiatrar  of  Harrlages,  Birthi,  and  Daatbs  in 
Ireland,' — vhich  ie  the  first  complete  and  aathentio  itatemeDt  ever  made  bj  oS- 
dal  anthori^  eoDcemiog  these  evideoees  of  the  social  habit«,  the  morals,  and 
the  health  of  the  people  of  lliat  portion  of  the  Briti^  doniudoas."  "Hie  Artide 
goea  on  to  «t«  fignres  from  this  "  munmarj"  io  TlodioaUoD  of  the  sapeHor  nM- 
rality  of  Ireland  over  that  of  England,  and  of  the  superior  morality  of  both  ibese 
eonntries  over  that  of  ScolUod.  It  is  prematuie  to  dlsonsa  these  statemsnts  of 
Tilt  World ;  first,  bscanse  Ihey  only  proftos  to  be  taken  from  a  "  aommary  '  of 
the  official  report,  prepared  do  one  knovs  by  whom,  nor  with  what  intent,  and 
not  from  the  offioial  doonment  itself ;  aeoondly,  becaoRs  they  appear  in  a  news- 
paper which  is  diaUnguishsd  among  jonmals  for  a  dexterous  sleight -of-hand  in 
deallag  with  stati'tica,  on  matters  on  whlah  It  has  any  prejudice  or  bias  of  inls^ 
eat.  Serionslj  to  oontrOTert  statements  put  forth  nnder  snch  inflDeocea  by  the 
proverbial  "  mathematician  of  the  World,"  would  be  superflaoos.  Wbal  the 
bias  of  that  paper  is  on  the  present  question  is  well  enough  understood  It  is 
edited  ia  the  intersst  of  "  the  Established  Ohurob  '  of  New  Tork. 

Whenever  the  official  figures  of  the  Inat  Irish  censua  shaU  Im  aecessibls,  *■ 
shall  gladly  make  on;  aorrection  of  oar  codcIdsIods  wbidi  thsy  may  requirs. 
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World  has  retied  maiDly  for  what  it  woald  call  its  faetg,  had 
taken  the  statistics  of  Eogtish  crime  for  tbe  year  1864,  when 
the  figares  were  the  highest  ever  known  in  England,  and  had 
compared  them  with  the  statistics  of  French  orime  for  the 
year  1842 — the  lowest  known  in  Franca  for  a  qoarter  of  a  cen- 
tury 1  Bat  taking  the  most  recent  statistics  of  both  conntries, 
cohering,  for  each,  tbe  year  1865-6,  the  resnlte  of  comparison 
between  them,  in  respect  to  the  variooe  grarer  forme  of  crime, 
are  giren  in  the  following  tables. 


I.    MURDKB. 

In  France,  the  convictioos  were : 

Marder,        .... 

80 

Attempts  at  murder, 

36 

.      117 

Parricide  and  atteispts. 
Infanticide  and  attompta, 
Poisoning  and  attempts. 

50 
11 

148 
16 

Total 468 

This  list  does  not  include  tbe  mnrders  committed  by  soldiers 
and  sailors,  whose  crimes  are  tried  before  military  tribanals, 
and  never  published  in  the  yearly  retoros.    They  average 
about  200  yearly — but  we  leave  them  out  of  the  account. 
In  England  the  convictions  were : 
Murder,        .....        16 
Attempts  at  murder,       ...  8 

Parricide,      ,  ,  .  .  .1 

Infanticide,  ....  d 

Total, 34 

Calculating  for  the  difference  of  population,  the  proportion 
of  convictions  was : 

In  France  12  convictions  to  each  million. 
In  England  li        «  "       "         " 

n.  Infantioidb. 

Each    country    has    its    pecnliar     nomenclature    for   tbe 
classes  of  this  crime,  and  in  each  country,  as  in  all  others, 
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there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  tribanala  lA  justice  to  Uaa 
towards  favorable  oonstniction,  and  conrictton  oa  the  lower 
rather  than  the  higher  connta  of  the  indictment. 
The  coDviclione  are  as  follows ; 


In  Fbanob. 

Infanticide,     .           .  148 

Homicide  of  Infants,  146 

Exposure  of       "  .  103 


In  EiroiAin). 

Infanticide,           ,  .    9 

Concealment,  .            .  M 

Abandonment,      .  .    8 

Total,  111 


Total,      .  .        i 

[HiQS  the  proportion  of  iofanticidea  to  the  popniation  is,  in 
round  numbers : 

In  France,  10  to  the  million. 
In  England,  6  "    "        " 

m.  StnomK. 
The  following  are  the  returns  for  foar  consecuttTe  years : 
Year.  In  Fbanoe.  In  Enqlahd. 

1869  4,770  1,306 

1863  ,  4,618  1,386 

1864  4,624  1,387 

1865  4,946  1,897 
Taking  the  average  of  these  fonr  years,  the   saicides  in 

France  are  double  those  of  England  in  proportion  to  the  popa 
lation,  being 

In  France,  127  in  the  million. 

In  England,  64  "    "        " 

IV.  Violation  of  Women. 
The  convictionb  in  the  two  conntriee  for  this  crime,  and  for 
attempts,  are : 

In  France,  808,  or  22  to  the  million. 
In  England,  250,  or  1^  '*    "        " 

V.  iLLEorrouTB  BntTHS. 

The  official  returns  for  both  coantries,  in  1865,  are  as  fol- 
lows— the  figures  sbowing  the  proportion  of  ill^timate  birtht 
to  the  total  number  of  births : 
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In  Pwia,        .  .  .        29  per  cent. 

In  London,  .  .  .    4        ** 

Id  Department  of  the  S^ne,         23        '* 

In  Coun^  of  Middlesex,  .    4        " 
In  all  France,           .           .  7        ** 

In  all  England,  .  .  .    6        " 

VI.   {'(BTIOIDB. 

This  crime  is  ao  prevalent  in  France,  that  in  connec- 
tion with  another  that  ia  nameless,  it  has  revealed  itself  in 
the  fact  that  while  in  England  the  natoral  annual  increase 
of  the  population  by  birth  is  ikiri/yseven  in  every  thousand 
of  the  population ;  in  France  it  is  only  tacetUy-eight  in  the 
thonBand. 

VII.  pEoenruTioH. 

The  comparative  statistics  of  the  two  coantries  respecting 
"the  social  evil  "have  already  been  given.    We  merely  re-  . 
peat  that  according  to  the  most  recent  returns,  the  number  of 
prostitutes  to  each  ten  thousand  of  the  population  is 
In  Homan  Catholic  Paris,  .  40 

In  Protestant  London,  .  .17 

These  figures  are  collected  by  Mr.  Seymoor  directly  from 
official  returns.  The  figures  with  which  the  CathaUc  World 
attempts  to  vindicate  the  saperior  morality  of  Romish  over 
Proteeljiint  conntries,  are  taken  from  a  discredited  and  refnted 
writer  in  the  OhurcA  and  World,  who  got  thorn,  in  his  tarn, 
avowedly  from  an  Article  in  the  magazine  called  the  StatitU- 
eal  Journal,  written  by  a  person  who  got  his  figures  from  "  a 
well-known  French  writer  on  statistics.*'  If  one  had  been  in 
search  of  the  truth,  how  much  easier  and  better  to  go  to  the 
censns  returns,  and  get  facts  that  can  be  trusted.  But  when 
the  object  is,  as  with  the  CathoUc  World,  to  find  figures 
which  shall  tally  with  a  conclusion  already  determined,  by 
theol<^eaI  considerations,  doubtless  it  is  well  to  keep  clear  of 
aathoritative  documents,  and  take  only  such  figures  as  have 
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been  manipulated  in  a  Bucceeeion  of  magazine  articlee,  coo- 
etrncted  to  serve  a  purpose. 

For  a  farther  illaetratioQ  of  the  erratic  nee  of  fignres  into 
which  the  Catholio  World  has  been  betrayed  by  ite  too  affec- 
tionate confidence  in  ite  ritualistic  brother,  the  Church  and 
World,  we  cite  ite  statement  of  the  nnmber  of  brothels  ia 
leading  English  citiee  in  the  year  1864,  and  compare  it  in  par- 
allel colamns  with  the  government  retnrns  for  the  same 
year. 

AeeorSng  to 
BrolM*  in  CatMU  World.  I^faet. 

Birmingham,  966  183 

Manchester,  1,111  410 

Liverpool,  1,678  906 

Leeds,  313  63 

Sheffield,  433  84 

Total,  4,401  1,646 

Some  inquisitive  gentleman,  being  stmck  by  this  trifling 
'  discrepancy,  has  spent  some  time  in  investigating  whether  it 
was  to  be  explained  merely  as  an  nnusnally  bold  flight  of  pare 
imagination,  or  whether  there  could  be  discovered  in  it  any  of 
those  traces  of  patient  and  conscious  elaboration  which  mark 
the  productions  of  industrious  talent  as  distinguished  from 
genius.  It  proves  to  bear  these  latter  marks.  The  impres- 
sively large  figures  of  the  Caihdic  World  arefonnd  to  be  made 
np  each  of  several  different  figures  picked  out  of  separate  col- 
umns of  the  British  police  returns,  and  added  to  the  nnmba* 
of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  such  wise  as  to  give  a  moet  thumpii^ 
total.  The  colamns  relied  on  for  this  result  are  those  which 
give  the  number  of  the'licensed  lodgiug-hooses  for  mendicaott, 
of  the  houses  known  to  receive  stolen  goods,  and  of  the  lowest 
class  of  beer-bouses. 

We  have  given  facts  enough,  now,  to  discredit,  withont  any 
particular  refntalion,  whatever  else  of  assertion  maybeoon- 
taii^ed  in  the  Article  on  "The  Comparative  Morality  of  Ostbo- 
lie  and  Protestant  Countries"  in  the  Caiholic  World  for  Apiil, 
1869.  We  do  not  need  to  rebut  the  testimony  of  this  Article 
point  by  point.    The  witneea  himself  is  impeached  and  kicked 
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ODt  of  court  with  a  vei?  Qgly  letter  burned  too  deep  od  Iub 
forehead  to  be  nibbed  oat.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that 
the  CathoUe  World  is  not  the  guilt;  anthor  of  these  impos- 
toree,  aod  to  express  oar  unfeigned  and  most  willing  belief 
that  that  everyway  respectable  magazine  woald  be  incapable  of 
contriving  snch  tricks. 

Tliia  imposing  attempt  to  refute  the  notorioos  facts  concem- 
iog  the  greater  immorality  of  Booaan  Oatholic  countries  hav- 
ing ignominioosly  failed,  the  statements  of  Mr.  Seymour'e  paper 
OR  "  The  Moral  Beeults  of  Bomaniabi,"  in  "  EveoingB  with 
the  Bomaniflts,"  stand  before  the  public,  not  only  unrefnted, 
but  now  proved  to  be  irrefutable.  We  would  be  glad  to  hope 
that  the  writer  in  the  Cathoiie  World  would  lay  to  heart  hts 
ovm  declaration  that  the  theme  of  Mr.  Seymonr'a  paper,  "  if 
fairly  proved,  would  be  a  praoUcal  argument  of  overwhelm- 
ing force,  sufficient  to  dose  the  mind  agunst  all  that  can  be 
•aid  in  tavor  of  the  Oatholic  Church."  But  this  would  be 
hoping  against  hope.  He  stands  in  a  position  where  facts  are 
of  DO  acconnt  in  on  argument.  He  "  knows  that  she  is 
Ohrist's  Oharcb,  and  that  jost  in  proportion  as  she  exerts  her 
inflnenoe,  virtue  and  morality  must  prevail ;"  and  if  facts  con- 
trovert this  position,  and  show  the  exact  opposite  of  it  to  be 
true — why,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts."  If  statistical 
science  demomtrates  it,  then  statistics  must  be  avoided  as  a 
temptation  of  the  deviL 

The  only  original  points  in  the  CatiuUe  WorlcPa  Article  re- 
late to  Foeticide  and  Divorce,  which  it  charges  as  characteristi- 
cally Protestant  immoralities.  Oouoeraing  these,  we  shall  ad- 
mit everything  that  can  justly  be  all^^  against  the  morality 
of  Protestant  society.  And  if  it  appears  that  our  communities 
suffer  in  comparison  eren  with  Komau  Oatholic  populations, 
instead  of  denying  or  blinking  the  fact,  we  shall  reiterate  it, 
wiUi  the  fidelity  of  the  prophet  who  said  "  I  will  provoke  you 
to  jealousy  by  them  that  are  no  people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation 
will  I  anger  yon."  We  would  much  rather  bring  onr  people 
right  than  prow  them  right  We  make  no  complaint  when  we 
find  the  very  statistics  which  have  been  produced  in  the  Naie 
JSnglandtT  in  order  to  promote  the  reform  of  what  we  deem  a 
very  grave  and  scandalous  abuse  in  our  social  state,  transferred 
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to  the  organa  of  a  hostile  and  alien  religions  BjBtem,  as  a  stigma 
on  onr  honor.  We  welcome  even  such  malevolent  codperaiioii 
in  onr  enterprise  of  reform. 

In  the  matter  oif<eHeicU,  after  making  the  laif;e  allowance  in 
thesammingnpofonrYitalStatistioa  which  iademanded  by  the 
fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  popnlation,  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  native  popolation,  but  a  very 
largeproportionof  the  foreign  popnlation,  in  the  older  States  are 
in  the  prime  of  life, — after  making  a  fair  ofibet  for  the  preva- 
lence of  foeticide  in  Roman  Catholic  France, — there  still  seenu 
to  be  a  great  reeidnam  of  just  reproach  against  the  American 
name,  and  the  Protestant  name,  on  this  accoant.  Dr.  Horatio 
Storer's  declaration  that  handreds  of  Proteetant  women  hava 
confeeeedthis  crime  to  him,butonly8even  Soman  Oatbo]ic8,after 
every  abatement,  is  fnll  of  shamefnl  signifioanoe.  Id  concealing 
the  facte,  we  concede  the  inference  that  the  comparative  absence 
of  this  crime  among  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  is  to  be  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  the  Boman  Ohnrch  as  here  administered, — 
thatthe  confessional  has  operated  to  produce  this  remit ;  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  the  prevalence  of  this  crime,  even  in  more 
or  lees  religious  families  among  Protestants,  is  due  to  a  defect 
both  of  public  and  of  private  instruction  concerning  Good's  law 
in  ite  application  to  the  family.  There  are  two  remedies  for 
this  defect.  One  is  the  fwthftil  declaration  of  Gk>d*8  law 
against  murder,  and  the  unflinching  application  of  it  to  the 
consciencee  of  men  and  women;  by  all  the  jnst  expedients  of 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel ;  and  this  is  a  remedy  approved  by 
eigbteen  centnries  of  sncceeeM  experiment  The  other  ia  the 
enforcement  of  bachelor  clergymen — ^professionally  trained  to 
the  art  of  extracting  relnctant  secrets — npon  the  inmost  secret 
intimacy  of  the  hnsband  and  of  the  wife,  each  apart, — and 
especially  of  the  wife ;  and  whether  or  not  this  remedy  in- 
volves consequences  worse  than  the  disease,  may  be  judged  by 
the  whole  series  of  fiiets  already  cited  in  this  Article,  and  by  a 
multitude  besides,  such  as  the  horrible  history  of  Spaniah 
^^solicUants/'  and  the  almost  nniversal  debanchery  of  the 
Spanish-American  clergy,  and  in  •general  by  the  hiatery  of 
the  anricalar  confeeaion  for  theSSOyears  that  have  passed  since 
it  began  to  be  enforced  by  the  Ohorch  of  Borne. 
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Aa  to  the  snbject  of  Dworee,  we  deliberately  say  that  while 
there  are  few  dfuma  of  the  Bonum  Ohnrch  more  plaaaible 
than  ita  claim  to  be  reckoDed  the  preemineiit  vindicator  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  there  are  few  of  its  claims  more  baaeleee. 
The  (^inioos  of  the  2fmp  Mnglandtr  are  pretty  well  known  as 
to  the  wretched  condition  and  administration  of  the  law  in 
this  commonwealth  of  Connecticnt,  where  the  ratio  of  onnnal 
dirorcM  to  annual  marriages  is  nearly  ten  per  cent  But  we 
doabt  whether  even  Connecticnt,  with  this  di^p^cefol  record, 
does  not  hold  a  more  honorable  position  with  reference  to  the 
legal  sanction  of  the  Christian  femily,  than  any  state  in  Chria-  - 
tendom  the  form  <^  whose  laws  haa  been  controlled  by  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  Ronuut  Chordi.  In  Connecticnt  l^al  divorce  is 
donbtlesB  freqneat.  Bat  (hen,  in  Connecticut  marriage 
amounts  to  something  before  the  law ;  for  adultery  is  a  felony. 
So  it  is  in  the  other  New  Enj^and  States.  So  it  is  in  Scotland. 
But  where  the  forms  and  traditions  of  the  law  have  been 
moulded  by  the  influence  of  the  Bomiah  Church,  the  courts  of 
justice  "  take  no  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  adultery  other- 
wise  than  as  a  private  injury."*  This  and  like  crimes,  &om 
the  time  when  the  religious  Froteatantism  of  England  wag 
orerbome,  at  the  Beatoration  of  the  Stuarts,  "have  been  left 
to  the  feeble  co»cion  of  the  spiritual  coorts,  acoordiog  to  the 
rules  of  the  canon  law ;  a  law  which  has  treated  the  offense  <A 
inoontinenae,  nay,  even  adultery  itself,  witii  a  great  d^ree  of 
tenderness  and  luuty ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  conatraiued  ce- 
libacy of  iu  first  compilers."*  What  demand  is  there  likely 
to  be  for  legal  divorce,  relieving  from  the  1^^  enforcement  of 
marriage,  where  there  is  no  legal  enforcement  of  marriage 
from  which  to  be  relieved  I  The  frequency  of  divorce  in 
Connecticut  we  hold  to  be  a  pernicious  wrong,  which  we  hope 
to  see  retbrmed.  Would  it,  on  the  whole,  mend  the  matter, 
to  introduce  the  system  of  Bomau  Catholic  states,  and,  by  the 
repeal  of  all  statutes  agunst  adultery  and  fornication,  to  insti- 
tute, by  act  of  legislature,  a  general  license  of  concubinage  t 
The  Catholic  World  lamenta,  from  that  doiatered  celibacy 
from  which  it  issues  month  by  month,  the  lack  of  domestic 

"NMkstone,  Comm.,  B.  IT,  tAit^  Iv,  g  \\. 
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Tirtne  to  whicli  Protestantism  has  reduced  New  finglaod: 
would  it  serioQBly  recommend  to  us  to  snbstitnte  the  moralitj 
of  that  favored  land  which  has  enjoyed  the  pereonal  presence 
of  the  Pope  himself,  and  the  aDobstracted  inflnence  of  Hob 
huge  army  of  his  clei^,  and — by  odoptinj^  the  foul  and  fla- 
grant cieitlmam  limited  by  aesasdnation,  which,  under  the 
very  eyee  and  noetrils  of  the  pope  and  his  cle^y,  hae  been  for 
centoriee  the  predominating  characterifitic  of  the  "  beet  eoci- 
ety  "  of  Italy— to  make  divorce  an  ooneceesary  form  I  We 
know  the  well  defined  Roman  policy,  so  beantiMly  illnetrated 
■  in  the  Holy  Oity  itself',*  and  boasted  by  onr  writer  in  the 
Catkolie  World  (p.  5K),  of  diesaading  from  abortion  and  in- 
fanticide by  reducing  the  shame  of  inconveniences  of  illegiti- 
macy to  a  minimom  by  means  of  ingenionaly  constructed 
foundling  hoepitala,  where  infante  may  be  dropped  nnobserved, 
like  letters  in  a  post  office.  But  we  hesitate  to  believe  that 
our  new  religions  advisers  woald  allow  "  the  impulse  of  Cbris- 
tiaa  charity,"  to  which  they  ascribe  this  humane  invention,  to 
carry  them  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  onr  Froteetant  statnt«B 
against  adultery  be  abrogated,  in  order  to  relieve  hoiuan  ns- 
tore  of  the  "  too  strong  temptation  '*  to  seek  divorce. 

We  are  happy  to  annonnce  it  as  a  reanlt  of  the  attack  of 
the  Caihotie  World  on  this  opening  chapter  of  Seym<Kir'B 
JSvenings  with  the  BomanistBjthat'a  new  edition  of  that  capi- 
tal book  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Meaers.  Carter  &  firotbos, 
to  which  a  vindication  of  the  chapter  in  qnestion  will  be  pre- 
fixed. 

*AMordiiig  to  the  beit  Bttiinable  aridaDoe,  tha  toUl  omnbar  of  birtlu  in 
Bame  ia  ISSe  wu  4,S7S ;  th«  yearly  kTenga  of  foondllDfi  wu  1,168  8m  Ht. 
Seymonr'a  iDtrodnoloiy  ahapter,  page  iS. 
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AsnoLB  VL— THE  ALABAMA  QUESTION. 

Thrbe  is  a  stroDg  and  a  general  impreeeion  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the  British  governmeDt,  and 
a  part  of  the  British  nation,  desired  the  ill-sncceae  of  the 
Northern  States  at  the  beginning  of  oar  late  war.  The  grow- 
ing greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  coantry  was  looked  on,  it 
is  thought,  with  apprehension  ;  our  disruption  was  fervently 
wished,  and  that  goremment  was  qoite  willing  that  any  aid 
should  be  afforded  to  the  Confederate  States,  which  did  not 
clearly  conflict  with  the  laws  of  neutrality,  as  anderstood  in 
England.  From  this  feeling  was  derived,  it  is  thought,  the 
recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  rebels,  made  with  inde- 
cent haste  before  the  proper  outbreak  of  boetilitiee ;  and  to 
this  recognitioQ  it  is  ascribed  that  the  Confederates  coald  send 
out  privateers  upon  the  ocean,  made  in  England  on  their 
account,  to  burn  our  ships  and  to  drive  onr  shipping  from  the 
seas.  The  esse  of  the  Alabama,  though  a  strong  proof  of  the 
negligence  of  the  British  governn^nt,  was  not  the  only  one,  nor 
are  onr  claims  of  compensation  for  the  ravages  of  this  successful 
privateer  the  only  claims  we  can  justly  make.  All  the  positive 
iDJnries  inflicted  by  all  the  privateers  built  in  England,  all  the 
loss  of  trade  and  increase  of  expense,  due  to  the  expulsion  of 
onr  vessels  from  the  ocean,  are  to  be  put  to  the  acconnt  of  the 
nnfortnnate  .proclamation  of  oentrality,  and  the  claims  are  to 
be  nrged  with  the- more  spirit,  because,  when  we  were  engaged 
in  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  against  slavery,  we  got  no  sym- 
pathy from  a  land  that  prided  itself  on  its  opposition  to 
slavery — we  got  nothing  but  blockade-runners  and  insults  in 
the  Times. 

With  the  existence  of  an  unfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of 
leaders  of  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  we  shall  not  concern  our- 
selves at  this  time ;  we  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to  believe 
that  no  sncb  malevolence  expressed  itself  in  our  distress 
through  that  English  speech  which  we  inherit,  or  was  harbored 
in  English  hearts  with  which  ours  most  readily  beat  in  unison. 

VOL.  xivra.  37 
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Bnt  in  conBidering  the  caee  of  the  Alabama,  we  mnet  not  let 
iudignatioD  prevail  over  reason ;  we  tnuBt  not  be  made  by 
fervid  rhetoric  to  believe  that  all  the  evils  to  ns  which  followed 
the  proclamation  of  nentrality  grew  oat  of  it,  and  would  not 
otherwise  have  had  an  eziatence ;  we  maet  Iw  cautions  lest  we 
impute  the  inevitable  course  of  events  to  an  anfrieDdly  spirit 

Bnt  we  go  farther.  Admitting  that  there  was  an  nnfriendlj 
spirit  in  the  British  nation,  or  in  those  who  had  the  condnct 
of  affairs,  we  cannot  take  that  nnlriendliness  into  account,  un- 
less it  expressed  itself  in  some  illegal  way,  and  led  to  some  in- 
justice toward  onraelves.  Nations  may  feel  resentment  for 
manifestations  of  ill-will,  when  they  come  from  public  aothor- 
ities  in  official  acts ;  but  the  spite  and  malevolence  of  individ- 
uals  towards  foreign  nations  has  never  yet,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  been  considered  worthy  of  entering  into  poblic  qnarreU. 
Still  less  has  international  law  ever  thought  of  demanding 
apologies  for  feelings  of  the  heart,  indnlged  with  no  violation 
of  right  nor  infliction  of  injury. 

Dismissing,  then,  all  question  of  British  nnfriendliness,  ex* 
cept  so  far  as  it  shows  itself  in  outward  acts,  we  inqaire,  firet, 
whether  the  Queen's  proclamation  was  such  a  paper  aa  a 
neutral  in  the  circnmetancE^  might  lawfully  issue ;  whether,  id 
other  words,  the  neutral  government,  most  deeply  interested  in 
our  affairs,  had  any  good  reason  for  thinking  that  hostilities 
had  commenced  in  this  country,  when  the  last  news  before  the 
issuing  of  the  proclamation  came  to  their  knowledge.  HieD 
we  may  look  into  the  effect  of  the  proclamation ;  was  it  an 
encouragement  to  "  piracy,"  and  would  there  have  been  no 
war  on  our  commerce  if  it  had  not  been  issnedt  And,  finally, 
when  we  have  considered  these  first  complaints  against  the 
British  government  we  may  look  into  the  case  of  the  Alabama, 
as  it  stands  by  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  nation  on  declaring  war  may 
issue  what  de  Martens  calls  lettres  inhidiknres  against  com- 
merce and  correspoudence  with  an  enemy,*  so  neutrals  may 
issue  proclamations  to  their  subjects  warning  them  against 
actions  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  neutrality,  or  of  the  neutral's 

*  De  Mutent,  prteii,  %  M9. 
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own  laws  ia  protection  of  sQch  rales.  The  obvious  reason  for 
snch  proclamations  is  to  prevent  the  sntgect  from  engaging  in 
schemes  calcnlated  to  involve  him  in  loee  from  the  belligerent's 
tnovementa,  or  to  expose  bimto  fine  or  imprisonment  from  the 
operation  of  domestic  laws. 

But  there  is  a  special  reason  for  a  government's  annonncing 
that  there  is  a  state  of  war,  when  the  parties  to  it  are  an 
established  government  and  a  portion  of  a  State  in  revolt  or 
insnrrection.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  commencement  of  a  war 
is  tolerably  certain,  even  though  there  be  no  declaration  of  its 
existence;  for  the  diplomatic  relations  of  two  nations  keep 
them  informed  of  the  approach  of  hostilities,  and  a  enapension 
of  each  relations  annonnues  the  beginning  of  an  armed  con- 
flict. Bnt  where  civil  war  bursts  oat,  there  is,  in  general,  no 
snch  index.  Even  a  declaratioa  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
voltere,  or  a  certain  amonnt  of  armed  resistance  from  the^ 
against  the  national  government,  might  not  be  enough  to  give 
satisfactory  evidence  to  neutrals' of  a  state  of  war.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  denial  on  the  part  of  the  government  that  a 
state  of  war  exists,  or  an  attempt  to  conceal  war  nnder  the 
garb  of  the  movement  of  an  armed  police,  or  of  repressing  a 
local  insurrection,  oaght  not  to  deceive  the  neutrals.  They 
are  not  bound  to  take  their  views  of  the  state  of  things  from 
an  interested  party.  They  must  judge  from  the  facts  of  the 
case  which  are  withii)  their  reach,  but  are  obliged,  also,  to  ex- 
ercise caution,  and  to  move  slowly  towards  their  conclusions. 
And  it  is  evident  that,  with  all  doecantion  and  the  best  dispo- 
sition to  form  an  impartial  judgment,  they  are  liable  in  eases 
of  this  kind  to  arrive  at  wrong  conclusions,  which  ought  not, 
without  clear  proof,  to  be  imputed  to  a  hostile  mind. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Queen  of  Oreat  Britain,  issued 
May  13th,  1861,  after  declaring  that  "hostilities  have  un- 
happily commenced  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  certain  States  styling  themselves  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,"  and  after  citing  the  moat 
important  parts  of  the  foreign  enlistment  actj  as  it  ia  common- 
ly called,  passed  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  Geoi^e  III,,  con- 
clodes  as  follows: 

"  And  we  do  hereby  warn  oar  sabjects  ....  that  if  any 
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of  them  ehsU  presnme  ....  to  do  an;  aote  id  derogation  <rf 
their  duty,  as  ftabjecte  of  a  Deatral  Bovereign  in  Bsid  contest, 
or  in  TiolatioD  or  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations  in  tltat 
behalf; — as,  for  example  and  more  especially,  by  eDtering  into 
the  military  aervice  of  either  of  the  ecud  contending  parties, 
as  commissioned  or  noa  oommissioned  officers  or  soldiers ;  or 
by  serving  as  officers,  sailors,  or  marines  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel  of  war  or  transport,  of  or  in  the  serTios  of  either  of  the 
contending  parties ;  or  by  serving  as  officers,  sMlors,  or  marines 
on  board  any  privateer,  bearing  letters  of  marqne  of  or  from 
either  of  the  said  contending  parties ;  or  by  enga^i^  to  go  or 
going  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas  with  intent  to  enlist  or  en- 
gage in  any  sach  service,  or  by  procuring  or  attempting  to 
procure  within  her  majesty's  dominions,  at  home  or  abroad, 
others  to  do  BO ;  or  by  fitting  out,  arming,  or  eqnippmg  taj 
ship  or  vessel  to  be  employed,  as  a  ship  of  war,  or  privateer, 
or  transport,  by  either  of  the  said  contending  parties ;  or  by 
breaking  or  endeavoring  to  break  any  blockade  lawfatly  uid 
aotaally  established  by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  said  con- 
tending parties ;  or  by  carrying  officers,  soldiers,  despatches, 
arms,  military  stores,  or  materials,  or  any  article  or  articles 
considered  and  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war,  according  to 
the  laws  of  modem  usage  of  nations,  for  the  use  or  service  of 
either  of  the  contending  parties  ; — all  persons  so  offending 
will  incur  and  be  liable  to  the  several  penalties  and  penal  con- 
sequences, by  the  said  statute  or  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that 
behalf  imposed  or  denounced."  It  is  then  added  at  the  end, 
that  all  persons  entitled  to  the  Qaeen's  protection,  who  shall 
misconduct  themselves  in  the  premises  will  do  so  at  their 
peril,  and  will  obtain  no  protection  from  her  majesty,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  incar  her  displeasure  by  soctf  misconduct. 

A  proclamation  of  this  kind  has  no  immediate  use,  nnleae 
the  subjects  of  the  sovereign  who  issues  it  are  warned  against 
doing  illegal  acts.  Still  it  may  have  an  ultimate  effect  of  no 
small  weight.  The  uses  direct  and  indirect  may  be  said  to  be 
these : 

First,  it  may  bring  before  the  minds  of  sutiijectB  the  mnni- 
cipal  law  of  the  neutral  state,  designed  to  protect  the  law  of 
nations,  and  especially  the  rights  of  neutrals.    Hie  announce- 
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ment  of  war  is  ui  annonoceinent  of  the  rights  of  blockade,  of 
cftptnre  for  Tsrions  reuona,  and  of  search,  as  well  as  of  the 
danger  incnrred  by  aaDentral  acts  of  every  kind  and  on  both 
elements. 

Secondly,  the  proclamation,  if  it  declares  that  a  state  of 
war  ezials,  implies  that  sabjeots  of  the  neatral  power,  who 
may  be  captured  by  either  bellif^rent,  are  engaged  in  regular 
warfare,  and  therefore,  if  taken  on  the  sea,  onght  not  to  be 
▼isitcd  with  the  penalties  of  piracy. 

Thirdly,  it  may  possibly  release  the  State,  thus  prononnced 
to  be  in  a  state  of  ciril  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of 
its  territory,  from  claims  to  damages  inflicted  on  the  neutral 
by  the  insurgents.  For,  when  the  neutral  declares  that  a  state 
of  war  exists,  it  is  preclnded  from  all  claims  of  this  descrip- 
tion.* 

Fourthly,  it  may  prereut  complications  of  other  kinds. 
For  example,  if  there  is  no  war,  the  cruisers,  neither  of  the 
parent  state  nor  of  the  insurgents,  can  touch  neutral  trade  on 
the  ocean  in  articles  contraband  of  war.  But  if  the  neutral 
nation  agrees  to  the  &ct  that  there  is  war,  she  concedes  thereby 
that  such  articles  on  her  subject's  ships  may  be  lawfully  cap- 
tared,  even  if  the  so-called  belligerents  make  no  declaration 
whatever  of  the  state  of  things,  as  they  regard  itf 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  circumstances  attending  the  issue  of 
the  Queen's  proclamation.  Here  we  most  admit  that  the 
adrisers  of  this  step  are  chargeable  with  haste,  bad  judgment, 
and  a  certain  unstatesmanlike  indifference  to  resAlts, — afford- 
ing thns  another  example  of  what  the  old  Swedish  Chancellor 
■aid,  "netffis,  mi  JUi,  guantula  aapieniia  reffitur  mwndiu" 
They  seem,  moreover,  when  called  apon  to  defend  the  measure, 
to  have  fallen  into  the  predicament  of  finding  motives  in 
knowledge  obttuned  after  the  fact.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  Earl 
RuBsell  (then  still  Lord  John  Russell)  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons  at 
Washington,  in  the  following  terms :  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment "feel  that  they  cannot  question  the  right  of  the  South- 


■  See  D«Dn'g  note  on  Wbealon,  p.  SG. 

t  Compare  LawTanoeon  W}ie«toii,MOODdaniuiUI«dediliaD,note IS;  Dnaon 
Wheston,  noia  16. 
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ern  States  to  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  belligerent,  andu 
each  iDveeted  with  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  a  bellig- 
erent," and,  again,  that  they  do  not  wish  Lord  Lyons  to  maks 
any  mystery  of  that  view.  On  the  same  day  Earl  Rnsedl 
annonnced  in  the  Ronse  of  Oominons  that  the  goveniinent, 
"on  consultation  with  the|law  officers  of  the  crown,"  "had 
come  to  the  opinion  that  the  Soothern  States,  according  to 
those  principles  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  jnst  principles, 
most  be  treated  as  a  belligerent."  On  the  ninth,  it  was  again 
annonnced  by  another  officer  of  the  government,  thatsnchi 
proclamation  was  about  to  be  issoed.  It  was  accordingly 
isaned  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  bnt  the  motive  for  making  it 
bad  existed  before  the  sixth  of  May,  when  no  official  acconnt 
of  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  could  have  reached  Eng- 
land. Earl  Bnssell  assigned  atone  time  the  blockade  aethe 
motive,  at  another  the  magnitnde  of  the  instirrection.  Thae 
seems  to  have  been  a  marvelons  hurry  in  thns  recognizing  the 
belligerency  of  the  Confederate  States ;  the  government  was 
not  bonnd  to  take  this  step  by  any  sodden  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting their  own  seamen,  for  there  was  not  a  Confederate 
vessel  afloat;  Mr.  Adams  was  on  his  way  and  actually  reached 
London  the  thirteenth  ;  eo  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  de- 
sire to  have  everything  cut  and  dried  before  the  arrival  of  the 
new  ambassador.  Well  might  Mr.  Adams  say  immediately 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Seward,  that  Lord  Knseell's  declaration  on 
the  6th  of  May,  showed  "  not  a  little  precipitation  in  at  once 
raising  the  disaffected  States  up  to  the  level  of  a  belligeieot 
power,  before  tbey  had  developed  a  single  one  of  the  real  ele- 
ments which  constitute  military  efficiency  outside  of  their  own 
geographical  limita."  And,  again,  he  adds  in  very  mild  terms, 
that  "  the  inference  seemed  almost  inevitable  that  there 
existed  a  disposition  at  least  not  to  chill  the  hopes  of  those 
who  are  now  drawing  the  very  breath  of  life  only  trom  the 
expectation  of  sympathy  in  (Jreat  Britain."  This  infereoee 
may  be  further  supported  by  the  words  of  Lord  Chelmsford  in 
the  Rouse  of  Lords,  uttered  on  the  16th  of  May,  that  "  if  the 
Sonthern  Confederacy  had  not  been  recognized  as  a  belligerent 
power,  any  Englishman  aiding  them  by  fitting  oat  a  privateer 
against  the  Federal  Government,  would  be  guilty  of  piracy." 
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Why  wish  to  screen  them  so  soon,  anlees  with  the  expectation 
that  the;  would,  in  greater  or  smaller  nambera,  roab  into  this 
boBinees,  and  with  the  desire  to  exempt  them  from  all  penal- 
ties but  the  insignificant  ones  of  the  foreign  enlistment  acti* 

Bat,  if  we  admit  that  the  proclamation  was  a  host;,  ill 
jndged,  and  possibly  unfriendly  measnre,  the  main  qaeation 
still  remains  to  be  considered ;  was  it  in  any  sense  a  step  not 
anthorized  by  the  law  of  nations?  There  were  hostilities  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rebels  at  some  time  or  other. 
When  diJ  they  begin  (  Did  it  rest  with  the  United  States  to 
eay  what  was  their  commencement,  or  was  each  neutral  to 
jodge  for  itself  in  that  ref^rd  t  If  this  judgment  is  a  biased 
ODfl,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  nentral'e  wish  is  father  to  his 
opinion,  and  that  his  opinion  is  published  to  work  evil  to  a  pro- 
fessed friend,  let  the  dne  amoant  of  resentment  be  felt  for  snch 
condnct.  But  if  the  nentral  can  make  a  fair  plea  for  what  he 
did,  based  on  the  facts  themeelTes,  let  it  not  be  said  that  his 
published  opinion,  to  the  effect  that  certain  facts,  transpiring 
in  another  part  of  the  world,  deeerred  the  name  of  warfare, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  international  law.  You 
must  separate  his  motive  from  his  act ;  if  this  was  justifiable 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  you  cannot  say  that  be  has 
treated  yon  with  injnetioe,  or  that  the  consequences  of  his  law* 
fnl  act  are  to  be  charged  to  his  account. 

We  maintain  that  in  the  state  of  things  which  then  existed 
there  was  no  necessary  malignity  in  pronouncing  our  relation 
to  the  Confederate  government  one  of  war.  This  is  shown, 
^tt,  by  the  opinions  expressed  at  the  time.  And  here  we 
shall  cite  opinions  expressed,  it  may  be,  a  week  or  two  later, 
without  fear  of  being  accused  of  dealing  unfairly  with  facts. 
After  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  blockade,  there  was 
no  point  of  time  when  it  could  be  said  with  more  truth  that 
war  had  begnn  than  just  then.  To  fix  on  that  point  as  the  be- 
ginning was  surely  no  great  crime,  and  possibly  a  man  or  a 
government  might  be  pardoned  if  he  assigned  to  it  an  earlier 

*  FoTmaohm  thii  pkngraph,  a««  Mr.  Bemii'H  "huty  r«coi^DltioD  of  reb«l 
belligerency,"  eta..  Put  1.  See,  alio,  Hr.Aduna'*  aorreepiwdence  in  Heuag*  of 
tha  PrcMdmt  and  DoeutDeDla  of  ISSl-S.     I.  SB  Mq.,  et«. 
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coDnnencement  But  let  ub  aee  what  opiDioDa  were  exprened 
hy  friends  and  foes,  and  b;  obaerrere  on  both  sides  of  the 
water. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  an  address  at  BosbiH-y,  Maaa.,  Ms;  8th, 
1861,  nses  this  language :  "  The  war,  for  a  long  time^  thongb 
io  profound  peace,  secretly  prepared  for,  has  beui  openly  eom- 
menced  by  the  Sonth,  by  the  aeizare  of  the  nndefended  forts, 
arsenalB,  dock-yards,  mintB,  and  enstom-houses  of  the  United 
Statee,"  etc  Then  be  adds,  "  bat  even  these  acta  of  treasw 
and  rebellion,  for  such  they  are,  are  thrown  in  the  shade  by 
that  ann^terable  onlrage  npon  the  flag  of  the  Union  at  Fwt 
Snmter,"  etc  That  is,  the  war  began  before  the  attack  on 
Fort  Bumter,  in  the  opinion  of  this  eminaot  man,  a  Btatesman, 
an  ambassador,  and  one  who  himself  had  it  in  contemplation 
at  one  time  to  write  on  iDtemational  law.  The  spcedi 
abounds  with  similar  expreesioos. 

The  same  thing  in  substance  is  implied  in  a  lett«r  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  agentof  a  steamship  company,  on  the 
16th  of  Hay,  who  had  accepted  or  proposed  to  accept  an  offer 
of  Governor  Letcher  to  sell  to  him  certain  steam  veesela,  which 
that.governor  of  a  seceding  State  had  seized  in  the  waters  of 
Virginia.  "  The  executive  authorities  of  the  State  are  parties 
to  [the]  insurrection,  and  so  are  pnblie  enemies.  It  ia  treeacHi 
for  any  person  to  give  aid  uid  comfort  to  public  enemies.  To 
sell  vessels  to  them  which  it  is  th«r  purpose  to  oee  as  ^ips-of- 
war  is  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort."  But  of  a  still  earlier 
date,  of  the  fourth  of  the  same  month,  ie  the  letter  to  Mr.  Day- 
ton, the  Minister  at  Paris,  in  which  the  Secretary  says  that 
"  the  insurgents  have  instituted  revolution,  with  open,  flagrant, 
deadly  war,  to  compel  the  United  States  to  acquiesce  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Union.  The  United  States  have  ac- 
cepted this  war  as  an  inevitable  necessity." 

So  also  thought  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  is  reported  assaying 
in  Cliicago,  on  the  first  of  May,  that  "  armies  have  been  raised 
and  war  is  levied  to  accomplish  [a  Southern  conspiracy  j ;"  and 
again,  "  we  cannot  close  oar  eyes  to  the  sad  and  solemn  fact 
that  war  does  exist." 

That  excellent  man  Joseph  Holt,  the  Judge-Advocate  Gen- 
eral, was  of  the  same  opinion.    In  a  letter  to  a  g^itlemui  in 
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Kratnckj,  dated  May  31,  after  speaking  of  the  design  of  the 
SoDthera  leaders  to  precipitate  a  oolliiioD  of  anna,  in  order  to 
indoce  the  borditr  States  to  array  themeelTeB  againet  the  gov- 
emment,  he  comee  to  the  attack  on  and  the  captnre  of  Fort 
Snmter,  and  then  says,  "a  more  wanton  and  wi^ed  war 
was  never  commenced  on  any  go^emmeDt  whose  history  baa 
been  written." 

The  same  views  appeario  certain  resolntioDS  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  of  Kew  York,  whtdi  were  pablished  oq  the  20th 
of  April.  "  The  so-called  Beoeeelon  of  some  of  the  Sonthem 
States,"  they  say,  has  "  calminated  into  war,"  and  "  that, 
while  deploring  the  advent  of  civil  war,  which  has  been  precipe 
itated  npon  the  country  by  the  madneaB  of  the  Sonth,  the 
Chamber  is  persnaded  that  policy  twd  bamanity  alike  demand 
that  it  shoold  be  met  by  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  mea> 
Bares,"  They  then  urge  on  the  government  to  treat  vess^s 
with  oommiBsionB  from  the  Confederate  government  as  pirates, 
and  nrge  the  blockade  of  porta  in  those  States  which  have 
commenced  war  against  the  constitntion  and  government  of 
these  United  States,  "  aa  a  measure  demanded  for  defense  in 
war." 

Nor  oQght  we  to  neglect  adding  that  Mr.  Caleb  Cashing 
spoke,  on  the  24th  of  April,  of  "  the  dire  calamity  of  civil  war 
that  is  upon  us,"  and  of  his  having  "  labored  for  many  years, 
first  for  the  conservation  of  the  Union,  and  then  to  avert  the 
evils  of  a  fratricidal  war.  But  the  day  of  disoaasion  had  passed 
and  the  day  of  action  had  arrived." 

But  let  US  see  how  Americans  of  distinction,  who  happened 
to  be  abroad,  looked  on  the  state  of  things.  The  eminent  hia- 
tc«ian  and  ambassador,  Mr.  Motl^,  shall  represent  them. 
The  excellwit  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  London  7¥mw,  the 
date  of  which  is  not  given  in  the  copy  before  ns,  bat  which,  as 
its  contents  show,  belongs  to  the  month  of  May,  b^na  in  this 
strain:  "The  defaoto  question  in  America  has  been  referred 
at  last  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war."  **  It  is  often  asked 
why  have  the  Americans  taken  np  armst  Why  has  the 
United  States  government  planged  into  what  is  sometimea 
called  '  this  wicked  war  !*  Especially  it  is  thought  amazing  io 
England  that  the  Freeident  shoold  hare  called  for  a  large 
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Bnnj  of  TolnnteerB  and  r^alara,  and  that  the  inhftbitants  of 
the  tree  States  ebonld  have  aprnnj;  forward  as  one  man  at  Uiis 
call,  like  men  snddenl;  relieved  fttim  a  spell." 

To  these  opinions  of  onr  own  countrymen,  ahowing  that  Id 
their  judgment  war  existed  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  Qaeen's 
proclamation,  we  snbjoin  a  single  sentence  from  an  able  and 
dispassionate  Article  in  the  London  JTouw  of  May  9.  "The 
effect  of  the  civil  war  in  America,"  says  the  writer,  "  npon 
Enropean  commerce  is  certainly  one  of  the  rooet  important 
qneetions  which  ever  engaged  pnblic  attention."  This  Article 
is  remarkable  for  some  views  and  enf^iestions  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  condncting  the  war,  and  for  fally  expecting  that  the 
sea  would  be  filled  with  cmieers  both  of  the  United  and  Con- 
federate States.  Other  extracts  from  Ecglish  papers  show 
that  it  was  thought  that  hostilities  began  with  the  fall  of 
Bnmter. 

That  the  Southern  Confederacy  considered  themselves  to  be  at 
war  with  the  United  States  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  hardly  to 
need  proof.  They  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  everythmg, 
jnstas  our  government  wanted  to  make  the  least.  It  was 
important  to  drive  things  to  an  extremity  that  the  baldng 
stave  States  might  take  sides  with  them,  as  it  was  important 
for  onr  government  to  represent  that  the  difficulties  were  o'> 
stmctions  in  collecting  the  revenue,  and  that  the  opposition  to 
law  came  from  armed  mobs.  A  sentence  or  two  will  suffice 
to  show  bow  the  Confederates  expressed  themselves.  The 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederate  States,  Walker,  said  on 
the  13th  of  April,  "  no  man  could  tell  where  the  war,  this  day 
commenced,  would  end."  A.  H.  Stepheas  spoke  od  the  30tb 
of  April  to  this  effect:  "  a  threatening  war  is  upon  us,  made 
by  those  who  have  no  regard  to  right."  JeffereoD  Davis  in 
his  message  to  the  Oonf^erate  Congress  of  April  the  29tb, 
usee  the  following  words ;  "  Scarcely  had  the  President  of 
the  United  States  received  intelligence  of  the  tailnre  of  the 
scheme  which  he  had  devised  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Snmta, 
when  be  issued  the  declaration  of  war  against  this  Confederacy 
which  has  prompted  me  now  to  convoke  you."  And  the  act 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  after  reciting  what  had  been  done 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  their  detrimeot, 
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anthorizes  their  President  "  to  nse  the  whole  land  and  naral 
force  of  the  Confederate  States  to  meet  the  war  thus  com- 
menced, and  to  issne  to  private  armed  vessels,  commiseione  or 
letters  of  marqne  and  general  reprisal,"  etc.  The  rest  of  the 
act  is  taken  np  with  regnlating  privateers,  captures,  and  adju- 
dications in  the  courts  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Thns  persons  of  all  descriptions  agreed,  early  in  the  month 
of  Ma;,  and  even  in  April,  1861,  in  holding  that  a  state  of 
war  had  commenced.  Was  it  strange  that  the  British  govem- 
mont  shoold  share  this  opinion  t 

Bat  we  go  farther  and  say  that  facta  looked  strongly  ia 
the  same  direction.  What  these  facts  are  a  few  words  are  suf- 
ficient to  indicate.  First,  we  notice  the  secession  of  a  nam- 
ber  of  States  beginning  with  that  of  Sonth  Carolina  (Dec. 
1860),  followed  by  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Lonisiana,  in  Jannary,  by  Texas,  in»Febraary,  and  Arkan- 
sas in  the  Srst  days  of  May.  Then  ensned  the  framing  of  the 
constitntion  of  the  Confederate  States  by  seven  States — those 
mentioned  above  with  the  exception  of  Texas  and  Arkansas, 
and  with  the  coSperation  of  delegates  from  North  Carolina. 
This  occurred  InFebrnary.  Thencamethechoiceof  a  President 
and  other,  public  officers,  the  inangnration  of  Davie,  the  Con- 
federate States  army  bill,  the  proclamation  of  Davis  on  letters 
of  marqne  and  reprisal,  and  the  act  of  the  Confederate  Congreea 
once  before  referred  to,  recognising  the  state  of  war,  sanction- 
ing their  President's  proclamation  and  l^slating  with  minnte- 
ness  on  the  matters  of  crnisers  and  capture.  The  last  of  these 
was  made  known  May  6,  and  conid  not  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  government  before  the  13th  of  May; 
bnt  the  others,  which  must  before  that  dat«  have  been  well 
known  in  England,  certainly  showed  a  settled  purpose  of  sepv 
ration  and  a  sort  of  established  government 

Next,  the  acts  of  violence  which  occurred  in  these  earlier 
months  of  the  year  are  to  be  brought  into  consideration,  sach 
as  the  seizure  of  all  the  forts  on  the  Boathem  coast  with  the 
exception  of  fort  Pickens,  the  capture  of  the  Star  of  the  West, 
and  that  of  450  United  States  regulars,  both  by  Tan  Dom,  in 
Texas,  and  in  the  month  of  April,  the  firing  on  vessels  sent  to 
relieve  tort  Samter,  and  the  bombardment  of  that  fort  itself. 
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All  this  waa  known  ia  England  before  the  13th  of  U«j, 
at  least  with  the  oxceptioa  of  the  events  in  Texas. 

And  lastl;^  tlie  two  proclamations  of  Mr.  Lincoln  are  to  b« 
taken  into  acooant,  the  one  of  April  15,  calling  for  75,000  men 
of  the  militia  of  the  Union,  on  the  gronnd  that  combinationt 
of  persons  in  certain  Statra,  too  powerful  to  be  sappreeaed  bj 
coorts  or  marshals,  had  obstructed  the  execntion  of  the  1st  ; 
and  the  other  of  April  19,  after  the  proolsmation  of  DaT)»  in- 
viting applications  for  letters  of  marqne  and  reprisal  had  become 
known  at  Washington,  announcing  that  the  President  denned 
it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  ports  within  seven 
States  where  an  ioenrrection  had  broken  oat,  which  might  be 
made  the  rendezvons  or  the  sallying  point  of  privateers.  In 
these  proclamations  the  movements  of  the  Soa^em  Gonfeder 
acy  were  not  called  by  the  name  of  war,  although  an  ineorree- 
tion  falls  not  far  shortpf  the  import  of  that  word,  for  it  was  pru- 
dent for  the  government  to  pnt  the  mildest  title  on  events,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  asked  might  have  denied  that  wara- 
isted.  Yet,  as  we  have  said  once  before,  the  neutral  was  not 
to  judge  of  events  by  the  names  given  to  them  so  mnch  as  by 
their  essence.  The  whole  stream  of  events  ran  with  resistlees 
flow  in  the  direction  of  severance  of  the  Union,  of  a  Sonthem 
Confederate  government,  and,  if  resistance  were  to  be  o&red, 
of  armed  rebellion. 

Nor  was  it  neceeaary  that  the  definite  point  of  time  or  the 
precise  act  shoald  be  specified  from  which  the  war  began.  Dif- 
ferent persons  would  entertain  different  opinions,  while  all 
agreed  that  it  began  in  the  spring  of  1861.  Such  diffwvnoeB 
existed  on  this  side  of  .the  water.  Supposing  that  the  British 
government  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  such  a  point  of  dms, 
was  it  a  mistake  confined  to  them  or  necessarily  implying  de- 
signed hostility  to  this  country  t 

Here  we  come  to  another  important  head  of  oor  subject. 
Whenever  the  war  began,  ia  the  President's  proclamation  of 
blockade  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war,  so  that  if  war  bad  not 
commenced  before,  that  act  waa  its  initiation  1  It  is  sometimes 
■aid  that  the  proclamation  announced  only  an  intention  to  Uy 
a  blockade.  This  is  true.  It  did  not  make  the  world  to  kno* 
that  a  blockade  bad  already  been  instituted.    But  it  declared 
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that  a  competent  force  would  be  poet«d  so  as  to  preveot  en- 
trance  nod  exit  from  the  ports  of  certain  Statee.  A  doclara- 
tioa  of  war  is  not  war  in  one  sense,  but  a  state  of  war  may 
certain!;  be  said  to  commence  at  each  a  declaration.  And  m  a 
proclamation  of  blockade,  if  blockade  means  war,  is  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  state  of  hfletilities. 

Bnt  does  blockade  meao  war,  or  might  not  Mr.  Lincoln 
have  set  on  foot  a  paciJSo  Uockade  f  Here  the  doctrine  of  pa- 
cific blockade  meets  ns,  which  a  man  so  well  informed  as  Mr, 
Somner,  in  matters  relating  to  international  law,  has  advoca- 
ted in  his  speech.  One  ma;  be  snre  that  where  soch  a  close 
and  tborongh  student  as  he,  takes  np  a  side  on  a  qnestion  of 
poblie  law,  there  is  something  of  weight  to  be  said  in  its  favor ; 
and  yet  we  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  th^^  is  no  sufficient 
anthority  for  the  notion  of  a  pacific  blockade,  that  all  blockade 
known  to  the  law  of  nations  is  a  belligerent  act,  and  that  it  is 
no  safer  for  onr  government  to  pnt  faith  in  each  a  doctrine 
than  to  do  what  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Trent.  Mr.  Snmner, 
to  his  lasting  honor,  tanght  the  country  good  doctrine  then  ; 
may  he  eee  the  troth  in  the  present  controversy  also,  and  ap- 
pear again  in  the  attitnde  of  a  public  benefactor. 

A  person,  we  believe,  may  look  throngh  all  the  old  books 
on  international  law  without  finding  so  mnch  as  a  hint  that 
snch  a  thing  as  pacific  blockade  was  dreamed  of.  Its  birth  is 
a  very  modern  one.  It  is  hardly  forty  years  of  age,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  has  slept  a  most  profound  s'.eep.  Its  parent- 
age is  due  to  the  fertile  genius  of  those  nations  who  imposed  a 
paper  blockade  upon  the  oeatrals  of  sixty  years  ago.  Let  ns 
look  at  it  as  it  appeared  in  its  active  state,  and  what  can  be 
said  for  and  agunst  it. 

The  theory  of  pacific  blockade  was  first  acted  upon  in  the 
year  1837,  from  which  time  until  1S38,  when  the  last  applica- 
tion of  the  pretended  principle  occnrred,  there  were  in  all 
about  five  cases  of  it,  one,  or  perhaps  two,  in  European  waters, 
and  three  in  South  American.*    The  first  was  the  blockade  of 

*HeflleT<g  118,  aoM8)iDeritioiu  foar  cbmb,  that  firat  apoken  of  in  oar  tut, 
■  blockade  of  ihe  coMta  of  Portugal  by  France,  In  18S1,  one  of  New  Oraoada  bj 
EDglud,  in  ISSfl,  and  the  Hextoan  blockade  b^  (he  French,  in  16M.    He  omit* 
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all  the  coasts  of  Greece  to  prevent  troops  and  other  snpplin 
irom  reachiog  the  Turkish  army  in  that  coantry,  and  to  block- 
ade the  fleet  of  Eg;ypt  and  Turkey  within  the  harbor 
of  Navarino.  This  was  set  on  foot  after  the  refusal  of  the 
Porte  to  accept  the  mediation  or  iDtervention  contemplated  io 
the  treaty  of  London  of  July,  1827.  Th^nentrals  were  ivij 
notified  of  the  blockade,  and  the  three  powers,  Great  Britsin, 
France,  and  Ruesia,  through  their  representatives  at  CoDStas- 
tinople,  declared  that  a  state  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
Turkey  had  not  ceased.  The  end  of  this  state  of  affairs  wm 
the  destruction  of  the  blockaded  fleet  at  the  batUe  of  Navarino, 
October  20,  of  the  same  year.  We  ask,  in  passing,  whether 
the  peace  ended  at  the  b^inning  of  this  fearful  sea-fight  or 
lasted  through  it  t  and  to  this  we  add  that  no  one  now  wQl 
question  the  justice  of  this  interference  on  behalf  of  oppreved 
Greecej  but  the  right  and  the  righteousnees  of  calling  thinp 
by  the  wroui;  names,  so  that  the  evil  becomes  good  and  the  dq- 
lawful  lawful,  is  most  emphatically  questioned.  When  aHa 
the  battle  of  l^avariDo  the  ambasssadors  aseored  Perter-ESeodi 
that  amity  was  unbroken,  he  replied,  "  it  is  exactly  as  if  I  bad 
broken  a  man's  bead  and  at  the  same  time  assur^  him  of  mj 
friendship.     Would  not  such  conduct  be  absurd  V 

Two  other  noteworthy  cases  of  the  exercise  of  this  pretend- 
ed right,  were  the  blockade  of  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Mexico  bj 
the  French,  commenced  in  18S8,  and  that  of  the  .&j|^^ 
Republic's  ports  by  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  same  yesr. 
In  the  first  case,  the  French  took  the  fortress  of  St.  Jou 
d'Ulloa,  and  Vera  Cruz,  still  preserving  profound  peace: 
thereupon  war  was  declared  by  the  Mexicans  and  a  treaty  of 
peace,  after  the  old  fashion,  was  soon  made  between  the  parties.* 

Uie  bloelu>d«  of  the  Argeotiiie  RepnbUe,  Id  IBIS,  tlu  moM  nnisrkaUt  of  li 
Comp.  Haulefeuilte,  IL, SIS  ■•q.,SDded, •udO«Miier, ia  thaworkaoootobti^ 
koD  oC  p.  ais,  teq. 

•  Tfao  blooludo  became  efketive  tor  Tsra  Croi  tbe  leib  of  April,  ISIS ;  SL 
Joul  d'UUoa  vu  giTon  np  by  tbe  garrlioD  Not.  iStb,  of  tb*  um*  jtaz;  uda 
Ui«  um«  da;  a  oormntiDn  naa  made  betire«a  tbe  Fretieh  admiral  and  tbe  Men- 
tta  oommaDder  of  tba  departmeDt  of  Vera  Criu,  engaging  (hat  a  Ueiicaa  garri 
ton  of  onlj  one  thonaand  man  ahoiild  be  retained  in  the  city,  and  that  the  bkMk- 
ade  ahould  be  BOtpended  during  eigbt  montha.  Two  da;i  aftenrarda,  tba  Mali. 
oan  goTenunenl  paased  a  deoree  tbat  there  waa  a  state  of  w«r  betwcaa  then  aad 
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]bi  the  other  ioBtance,  the  blockade  lasted  as  long  as  the  eiege 
of  Troj.  The  proceedings,  as  far  as  nentrala  were  concerned, 
were  all  regular.  In  1848,  a  Brazilian  vessel,  the  CorrUe  de 
Thomar,  was  seized  for  breach  of  blockade.  In  the  FreDch 
conrt  of  first  instance,  it  wae  released  on  the  gronod  of  a 
want  of  special  notification,  although  a  part  of  the  cargo,  con- 
sisting of  contraband  of  war,  was  condemned.  In  the  higher 
court  this  decision  wae  reversed,  becanse  there  coald  be  no 
aach  thing  as  contraband  of  war  save  in  time  of  war,  while 
this  was  a  pacific  blockade.*  The  logical  French  felt  that  if 
there  was  a  state  of  peace,  the;  ranst  come  to  this  concloeion, 
but  the  soand  sense  of  the  English  stock  to  the  ordinary  rule 
that  breach  of  blockade  involved  confiscation  of  the  guilt; 
vessel. 

The  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Portngal,  in  the  year 
1831,  cannot,  wit{ioat  impropriety,  be  classed  among  the  few 
instances  of  pacific  blockade.  This  will  appear  Iroiu  the  brief- 
eat  sketch  of  the  affair.  Don  Miguel's  courts  having  con- 
demned certain  Frenchmen  to  disgraceful  ponishmeiits  on 
account  of  political  offenses,  the  French  government,  which 
had  not  recognized  him,  and  was  not  in  amicable  relations 
with  him,  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Tagua  to  demand,  and  in  case  of 
refiual  to  obtain  by  force,  satJBfaction.  The  demands  being 
rejected,  the  admiral  sailed  op  the  river,  silenced  the  forts  that 
opposed  his  passage,  took  the  Portngnese  fieet  after  a  short  re- 
sistance, and  anchored  his  ships  along  the  streets  of  Lisbon 
which  bordered  on  the  water.  The  governmetit  did  not  yield 
until  he  threatened  to  commence  hostilitiee  upon  the  city. 
Then  satisfaction  was  rendered,  but  certain  veesels  of  war  that 
had  been  captured  were  carried  away  by  the  French.  The 
Fortngnese  government,    although    nnreoognized    bj  Great 

tbe  Frenoh  goT«rnment,  Thia  ltd  th«  Frenoh  to  revoks  their  aaqMUsioo  of  lbs 
blockade  to  hr  that  tbe  neutnl  t«8h1i  eoold  dvw  odIj  eater  the  port  of  Vera 
Cnu  without  diecharging  their  e«foe>-  (CSrcoUr  of  December  2Sd.)  Peaoe 
«u  concluded  tbe  neil  jau-.     See  de  Marlaiu,  N.  Kecuelt,  ts ,  aoS-81T. 

■  Compare  Oeaener,  p.  316,  and  the  French  DOtificatioa  of  blockade  io  de  Uar- 
tena,  N.Becndl.lS.WS,  wbereitiieaidtbaC  "me*siire*ofrlgor,aathorii«dbjr  tbe 
kwof  lutUona,  will  be  taken  agaioal  veeaela  eeekltig  to  eater  the  blockaded  porta 
after  being  warned  of  tbe  bloekade  bj  on*  of  the  Frensh  TaaeelB  of  war." 
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Britain,  besought  that  ancient  ally  to  intercede  with  Frame 
for  the  reetoratioQ  of  the  veaBels.  Lord  Palmenton  declined 
doing  80,  and  added  that,  in  accordance  with  legal  advice,  he 
considered  the  veeeels  jost  prizes  of  war.  Certainly  tbia  in- 
Btance  giren  b;  Hefiter  moet  be  takeq  ont  of  the  elm  in 
which  he  pnts  it.    There  waa  war  here,  and  nothing  else.  * 

The  writera  of  international  law,  who  have  written  eioM 
thia  doctrine  of  pacific  blockade  vae  hatched,  have  by  no 
means  all  noticed  it — in  fact,  the  greater  part  have  paeeed  it 
over  in  alienee,  Withoat  looking  very  far,  we  beliere  that  we 
have  a  right  to  aay  that  it  has  lain  onteide  of  the  notice  of  all 
the  principal  Engliah  and  American  writ6n.t  Haatefoiille, 
perhapa,  was  the  firat  to  draw  attention  upon  it,  which  he  did, 
with  the  denial  of  its  right  to  form  a  part  of  the  law  <A 
nationa,  in  his  first  edition  of  1S48.  The  proteet  was  renewed 
against  it  in  the  greatly  altered  edition  of  ^838.  Meanwhile 
Hefi'ter,  in  his  third  edition  of  1855,  advocated  it  with  acme 
reference  to  what  the  French  antbor  on  nentral  rights  had 
written.  Since  then,  Urtolan,  by  not  mentioning  it  in  iiii 
"diplomacy  of  the  sea,"  seems  to  show  that  he  views  it  with 
no  favor.  De  Fistoye  and  Daverdy,  in  their  Traitd  dea  PriBea, 
have  denied  that  there  ia  any  snch  blockade,  Oaueby  has  de- 
fended it,  and  Qeasner,  a  German  author  who  has  written  ia 
French  (le  droit  des  nentree  snr  roer,  Berlin,  1865),  is  de- 
cided in  hia  condemnation  of  the  doctrine. 

We  give  the  views  of  tlefiWr,  as  representing  his  side  of  the 
qnestion.  "  A  state  of  blockade,"  says  he  (§  112,  ed.  3,  of 
the  German  original),  "  can  be  set  on  foot,  even  before  war 
and  withont  a  complete  opening  of  war,  whether  for  the 
purpoae  of  practising  reprisals,  or  for  that  of  hindering  an  un- 
minent  violation  of  rights, — as,  for  instance,  to  prevent  the 
running  out  of  a  sqnadron  or  the  conveyance  of  snccor  to  the 
enemy,  before  the  foreign  state  has  distinctly  declared  itself  iff 
regard  to  its  intentions,  which,  meantime,  aronae  aospicioo. 
It  is  true  that  examples  of  this  kind  of  blockade,  as  of  a  sort 

*  Ses  the  dacameute  in  Horhard,  N.  8nppl«nent  t,  510-611,  and  A.  Una 
Bochau'*  QeBoh.  PnokrsidM  1,  S14. 

f  We  do  not  mean  to  be  andentood  that  tfae  editors  and  amtotalor*  «f  Wknloi 
bare  not  noticed  it    BeeLawrence'a  Wbealon,  SU.Slti  DanaTa,  SB,  SI. 
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of  repriBals  without  formal  -war,  are  first  fnmiBhed  by  the 
most  recent  history;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliis  etep 
is  a  perfectly  juBtifiable  one,  and  that  even  neutral  powers  are 
bonnd  thereby.  Only  no  confiscatiou  takes  place,  except 
where  there  ie  a  state  of  war,"  And,  in  a  note,  be  adds,  that 
"  these  measures,  as  being  hitherto  little  ased,  might  awaken 
some  scrapie,  but,  eo  far  aa  is  known,  they  have  not  been  de- 
cidedly attacked  by  other  powers."  And  then,  after  referring 
to  Hautefenille,  be  winds  np  by  saying,  that  "  bnmanity  can 
only  rejoice  in  this  new  usage  of  international  law." 

The  argnments  on  the  other  side  are,j£r«f,  that  blockade  has 
always,  except  in  theso  few  instances,  been  considered  a  war- 
right,  and  classed  with  such  rights  by  all  the  old  writers. 
These  writers  were  well  acquainted  with  reprisals  and  embar- 
goes, or  detention  of  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
justice,  which  were  far  more  common  in  the  early  times  than 
they  have  been  in  the  most  modem ;  and  yet  the  first  instance 
has  not  been  found  of  a  resort  to  blockade  in  a  time  of  peace, 
or  of  an  earlier  writer  su^esting  or  advocating  such  a  measure. 
"  AH  the  treaties,"  says  Hautefeuille,  "  which  have  spoken  of 
blockade,  express  theuiselves  in  the  same  manner,  if  not  in  the 
same  words  at  least  in  the  same  sense.  All,  withoat  excep- 
tion, suppose  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  engaged  in 
a  war  against  a  third  power,  that  tlie  other  nation  signing  the 
treaty  is  nentral;  and  they  establish  the  rights  of  the  attack- 
ing power  and  the  duties  of  the  pacific  party.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny,  in  fail  to  perceive,  this  fact.  From  the  most  ancient 
treatiee  down  to  our  days,  there  is  not  one  of  these  treaties 
that  does  not  make  use  of  the  expressions,  enemy,  itUigerent, 
neutral,  and  which,  in  the  whole  of  ila  provisions,  does  not  in- 
dicate clearly  that  blockade  is  an  act  of  war." 

Secondly,  pacific  blockade  is  not  justified  by  the  analogy  of 
reprisals.  It  seems  strange  to  ns  that  Heffter  takes  refuge 
under  so  weak  an  analogy.  Keprisals  are  acts,  the  operation 
of  which  is  confined  to  the  parties  between  whom  a  dispute 
exists.  They  resemble  distraining  goods  for  iailnre  to  pay 
rent.  But  pacific  blockade  obstructs  the  pathway  of  neutrals; 
it  interferes  with  their  ordinary  rights ;  it  imposes  new  laws 
upon  them ;  it  even  captures  their  vessels  and,  it  may  be,  sal>- 

VOL.  Yxvm.  38 
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jecte  tkem  to  confiscation.  Where  else  do  we  find  a  rij^ 
ezercieed  in  a  state  of  peace  b;  armed  force  with  sach  e£Eecta 
on  nentral  powers  f* 

Thirdlyy  Oaachy,  not  satisfied  with  Heffi^Ps  defenaeofsuch 
blockades,  r^ards  them  as  a  particular  epeciee  of  war,  a  war 
of  siege.  Bat  to  this  Oeesner  replies  in  language  which  we 
accept  as  beat  expreeaiiig  oqf  opinions,  that  "the  French 
writer  does  not  suppress  the  contradiction  that  there  is  in  cann- 
ing on  a  partial  war,  which  strikes  a  blow  at  a  part  of  the 
state  without  striking  it  at  the  state  conudered  as  a  whole.  If 
the  state  were  merely  an  inert  mechaoiam,  perhaps  one  of  ito 
parts  conld  be  injured  while  the  others  were  nnaffected.  Bat 
the  state  is  a  living  organism,  and  that  which  woanda  ooe  ti 
ita  members  wonnds  them  all.  A  particalar  kind  of  war, 
which  is  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  state,  is  as  great  to 
absurdity  as  to  say  that  a  slap  on  the  cheek  is  not  an  ineolt  to 
the  entire  man.  During  the  last  war  in  the  East,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  British  Parliament  to  blockade  the  Baltic  ports 
of  Prueua,  because  Fruasia  would  not  take  part  in  the  war 
against  Russia;  this  jm^position  was  rejected  only  by  a  small 
majority.  If  this  proposition  bad'  bveD  put  into  execution, 
would  it  bare  touched  the  Prnenan  ports  oolyt  Would  it 
Dot  have  been  equivalent  to  a  declaraUou  of  war  against 
PmBftia!"t 

Fourthly.  It  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  such  a  practice,  if 
introduced,  would  be  a  gain  to  humanity.  The  blockades  of 
this  kind  have,  except  in  about  two  iDstances,  been  followed 
by  an  actual  state  of  war,  and  by  the  deatracUoa  of  men  and 
of  public  property.  In  one  of  those  two  instances,  the  tAsffi  or 
blockade  continned  ten  years,  and  left  Boaas,  the  author  of  the 
difficulties,  at  the  head  of  the  Argentine  BepnUic.  There 
have  been  wars  without  a  declaration,  concentrated  in  one 
maritime  enterprise,  often  brief  in  their  continuance,  bat  their 
brevity  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  great  nations  were  engaged 
in  operations  against  small  ones.    Suppose  they  had  declared 

*  De  HarUos  (g  61,  ed.  of  1SS8)  (peaking  of  raprirals,  laji,  "  1m  moycw 
cboUls  i  e«tt«  fin  devraient  n«  jamaU  portar  atUtila  au  drolta  ^  una  U«t« 
pulaaaoce  arala. 

\  OManer,  p.  ilB. 
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vsr  and  called  their  moTementB  war,  might  not  theee  more- 
tnente  have  then  been  as  limited  in  place  and  time  as  they 
Bctaally  were  t  Is  a  nation  obliged,  becanse  it  is  at  war,  to 
w^  it  on  both  elements,  or  is  a  real  war  necessarily  a  pro- 
tracted one  I  Has  not  s  six  weeks'  war  on  the  land  bat  jnat 
DOW  changed  the  political  balance  of  Enropet 

Nor  is  Heffter's  plea  that  neutrals  did  not  protest  agtunst 
theee  pacific  blockades  of  any  weight.  To  them  theee  opera- 
tions were  war,  with  its  nsnal  notilicatioDB  of  blockade  and  its 
dan^rers  to  nentrala.  Their  relaiions  to  the  states  between 
whom  a  controversy  existed  were  the  same  as  in  war.  They 
did  not  n$ed  to  look  beyond  (he  facts,  which  were  facte  of  war. 

Bat  the  most  serioos  fanlt  which  we  find  with  the  views  of 
Heffier  is,  that  he  can  be  willing  to  make  international  law 
ont  of  a  few  instances  of  confessedly  novel  practice  on  the  part 
of  one  or  two  great  states.  Certainly  if  it  is  to  be  d^raded 
iuto  a  fashion  set  by  the  leaders  of  national  custom,  it  most  be 
of  a  very  shifting  character. 

There  is,  then,  as  it  seems  to  as,  really  nothing  to  be  ni^ed 
in  favor  of  pacific  blockades,  on  the  score  of  anthority,  or  of 
reaaoD,  or  of  humanity,  and  they  must  be  classed  with  those 
other  inventions  of  nations  powerful  on  the  sea,  which  jnster 
views  and  more  accurate  science  have  brnshed  away. 

President  Lincoln's  blockade,  then,  was  not  a  pacific  block- 
ade, because  there  is  no  such  nondescript,  half  lion,  half  lamb, 
known  to  the  law  of  nations  or  to  right  reason. 

Buc  if  there  were  snch  a  peaceful  procedure,  having  the 
effect  of  war  on  neutral  trade,  the  decisions  of  our  courts 
shut  us  out  from  making  use  of  it  in  any  argument,  which  aims 
to  show  that  there  was  no  war  between  the  United -States  and 
the  rebels  when  the  QneenV  proclamation  was  issued. 

This  question,  after  being  first  ai^ed  before  district  judges 
in  MassBchusetts  and  New  York,  was  brought  on  appeal  before 
the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States  in  the  December  term 
of  1862.  X^^  point  to  be  decided  was  the  validity  of  the  cap- 
ture of  certain  vessels — the  Amy  Warwick,  Hiawatha,  Cren< 
shaw,  and  Brilliante — all  of  which  were  made  between  April 
19th,  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  blockade, 
and  Jnly  13tb,  when  Congress  sanctioned  that  and  other 
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meaeares  of  our  goverDment.  Of  these  veeselB  the  Amy 
Warwick,  owned  in  Richmond  and  bound  from  Bio  de  Jaiiuro 
to  that  or  Bome  other  port  ot  the  United  Btatee,  was  taken,  in 
ignorance  of  the  war,  off  Oape  Henry,  on  the  10th  of  JdIt, 
1861 ;  and  the  Hiawatha  was  an  English  veeeel,  which  left 
Richmond,  May  17th,  and  was  taken  on  the  20th  off  Hunp- 
ton  roads.  Passing  by  the  pleas  set  np  by  the  connsel  in 
favor  of  the  claimants,  we  come  to  the  decision  of  the  mijoritj 
of  the  court.  It  contained  these  statements  of  principles :  i 
^at  a  civil  war  is  never  solemnly  declared,  and  becomes  sad) 
by  its  accidents. .  The  true  test  of  its  ezistwace  may  be  thu 
snoimarily  stated:  "when  the  regalar  coarse  of  joftioe  is  in- 
terrapted  by  revolt,  rebellion,  or  insarrectioo,  so  that  the 
Courts  of  Jnstice  cannot  be  kept  open,  civil  war  exists,  sad 
hostilities  may  be  proeecated  on  the  same  footing,  as  if  tfaoee 
opposing  the  government  were  foreign  enemies  invading  the 
land."  2.  Although  by  the  Constltntion  Oongrees  alone  can 
declare  war,  and  the  President  has  no  power  to  initiate  a  w*r 
either  against  a  foreign  enemy  or  a  domestic  state,  yet,  if  *ar 
be  made  by  invasion  or  organized  rebellion,  the  President  is 
bonod  to  resist  force  by  force.  Nor  is  a  war  any  the  lees  war, 
though  the  dectaratioa  of  it  be  unilateral,  for  war  may  exist 
witboot  any  declaration  on  either  side.  Hie  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma  had  been  fonght  before  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  May  13th,  1846,  whidi  re- 
cognized a  state  of  war  as  existing  by  the  act  of  the  repoblie 
of  Mexico.  S.  Because  a  war  is  called  an  insurrection  [as  the 
President  called  it  in  his  proclamation]  it  is  not  the  leu  a 
civil  war.  It  ia  not  necessary  that  the  Independence  of  the  re- 
volted province  or  state  be  acknowledged,  in  order  to  ooneti- 
tnte  it  a  party  belligerent  in  a  war,  according  to  the  law  i^ 
nations.  In  the  case  of  the  iianti$$ima  Trinidad,  the  6d- 
preme  Court  said,  "  the  government  of  the  United  States  hid 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  between  Spain  and  he- 
colonies,  and  had  avowed  the  determination  to  remain  nentral 
between  the  parties ;  and  that  each  party  was  dewned  bj  ota 
belligerent  nation,  having,  so  tar  as  concerns  ns,  the  eovereigB 
rights  of  war."  4.  After  such  a  proclamation  as  that  of  the 
Queen  of  England  recognizing  hostilities  as  exidtiug  betvew 
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the  goTernment  of  the  United  States  and  certain  Statea, 
fttyliDg  themaelvea  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  pad 
after  aimiUr  declaratioHB  or  silent  acqnieacence  hy  other 
Dations,  a  eitizen  of  a  foreign  State  is  estopped  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  a  war  with  all  its  coDseqaences  as  regards  neutrals. 
They  cannot  ask  a  coart  to  affect  a  technical  ignorance  of  the 
greatest  civil  war  known  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
and  thns  cripple  the  arm  of  the  government  and  paralyze  ita 
power  by  snbtle  definitions  and  ingenious  sophisms.*  5.  The 
proclamation  of  blockade  is  itself  official  and  conclnsive  evi- 
dence to  the  conrt  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  which  demand- 
ed and  aothonzed  a  reconrse  to  snch  a  measare  nnder  the  cir- 
cnmstanues  pecniiar  to  the  case.  The  qnestion  whether  the 
President,  in  fulfilling  his  dntiee  as  Oomraauder-in-Chief  in 
suppressing  an  insurrection,  has  met  with  such  armed  hostile 
resistance,  and  a  civil  war  of  snch  alarming  proportions,  as  will 
compel  him  to  accord  to  them  the  character  of  belligerents,  is 
a  question  to  be  decided  by  him.  He  must  determine  what 
degree  of  force  the  crisis  demands. 

The  conrt  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  President  had  a  right, 
Jure  helH,  to  institute  a  blockade  of  ports  in  possession  of  the 
States  in  rebellion,  which  neutrals  are  bound  to  regard.  Nor 
did  the  eonrt  doubt  that  a  blockade  of  porta,  properly  nnder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  in  a  territory  where 
rebellion  actaally  existed,  was  as  valid  as  a  blockade  of  for- 
eign ports. 

The  minority  of  the  court  dissented  from  this  decision  on 
coDstitntioDal  grounds.  The  President,  not  having  the  right 
to  declare  war  or  recognize  its  existence  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  thos  to  change  the  conntry  and  all 
its  citizens  fivam  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of  war,  they 
judged  that  he  had  no  power  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade  under 
the  law  of  nations,  and  that  therefore  all  captures  before  Jnly 
13,  1861,  when  Congress  recognized  the  state  of  civil  war, 
were  Illegal  and  void.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  minority 
did  not  doubt  that  the  blockade  was  an  act  of  tegular  wai,  nor 

*  Thl«  ttppliM  pKrttanlarl;  to  tha  «m«  of  (be  HiamtbiL 
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thst  a  State  can  blockade  its  owd  port,  nor  that  a  ctvil  wu  af- 
fects neutral  rights  in  the  same  way  ae  an;  other  Idnd  of  hos- 
tilities. They  only  denied,  and  let  us  add,  mcwt  techincally 
and  formally,  that  the  blockade  waa  proclaimed  withnnt  com- 
petent authority.  Perhaps  if  they  conld  have  consented  to 
urge  the  docrine  of  a  pacific  blockade,  theu*  arf^ument  frtn 
that  source  would  have  been  about  equally  satisfaotory.* 

Thus  war  existed  according  to  the  judgment  of  oor  hiKheet 
court  before  the  Fresident's  proclamation,  which  he  reci^nized 
by  that  measure,  and  against  which,  by  this  as  well  as  by  vari- 
ous other  measures,  he  endeavored,  as  was  his  doty,  to  defeod 
the  country.  There  existed  then,  according  to  this  anthuritf, 
a  state  of  actual  war,  a  considerable  time  before  the  Queen's 
proclamation.  That  the  majority  of  the  court  took  a  right 
view  of  the  matter  we  fiilly  believe,  but  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong,  in  their  opinion,  it  weakens  whatever  ar|i;ii- 
ments  to  the  contrary,  our  government  or  oor  statesmen  can 
m;get  or  have  urged  on  the  other  Bide.:( 

We  proceed  now  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  consequenceB 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  Queen's  proclamation.  By 
conceding  ocean  belligerency  to  the  rebels,  and  thus  saving 
them  from  the  penalties  of  piracy,  it  encouraged  British  enb 
jects  to  join  their  cause ; — it,  in  fact,  created  war  against  the 
United  States  upon  the  sea.  "  At  the  early  date  when  this 
waa  done,"  says  Mr.  Sumner,  in  his  speech  of  April  13th,  "  the 

*  Id  that  ctM  compeoaatjoa  might  have  been  JuatI;  aUmed  by  tba  Britub 
go* eTDment  for  theu  condemned  veweti  according  to  the  principle  of  th«  Fr»di 
oonrls,  to  vhlch  we  have  referred,  bat  not  In  aooorduioe  with  English  practicca. 
The  French  prtnoiple  alone  can  atand. 

t  See  Btaok'i  reporta,  a,  68fi-flS9.  Ve  have  atatad  [hoae  opiniooa  vhleb  btar 
OB  onr  Babject,  and  ohieflj  in  the  worda  of  Jadge  Grler  and  Judge  NelaoD,  wilh- 
□nt  the  trouble  of  adding  qnotation  mark*.  See  abo  the  note  of  Ht.  Dana— whe 
was  «oaD»el  for  the  Libellanta,  in  the  ease  of  the  Amj  Warwick— on  Wheabiit 
8T4-STS,  and  Mr.  Fomero^'a  introd.  to  coMtitntional  law,  gg  441-tE>.  Tta 
opiniona  both  of  the  majority  and  oiinoritj  of  the  ooart  are  to  be  (bnod  Id  the 
BDpplement  to  Lawrence's  WheatoD,  (£Dd  ed.)  p.  IS. 

t  Hay  it  not  be  added  that  If  Hr.  Liaooln'a  blockade  waa  a  pacifia  one,  It  that* 
waa  no  actaal  war,  be  had  a«  antbcritj  to  t*ke  tbie  alep.  Aetoal  war  may  be 
constitationftlly  repdUed  and  pot  dowD  by  meaanrea  of  war.  Bnt  who  gal* 
him  a  right  in  time  of  peaoe  to  adopt  a  mewore  which  aarioualy  a&eted  ik* 
trade  of  nentrala  T 
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rebels  were,  aa  they  rematned  to  the  doee,  witboat  ebipe  on  the 
ooean,  vritbont  prize  eoorte  or  other  tribanalB  for  the  adminis- 
tntioD  of  jtiBtice  on  the  ocean,  withont  any  of  thoee  conditioog 
which  are  the-eeaential  prerequisite  to  ench  a  conceBsion  ;  and 
yet  the  ooni^ession  was  general,  being  applicable  to  the  ocean 
and  the  land,  bo  that  by  Britieh  fiat  they  became  ocean  bellig- 
erents, as  well  as  land  belligerents."  And  again,  ''  had  it  not 
been  made,  no  rebel  ship  conld  have  been  built  in  England. 
Every  step  in  her  building  woold  have  been  piracy.  Nor 
could  any  mnuitions  of  war  have  been  furnished.  Not  a  block- 
ade-ruoner  laden  with  snppUes  conld  have  left  the  English 
shores,  except  under  a  kindred  penalty.  The  direct  conse- 
qnence  of  this  concession  was  to  place  tbe  rebels  on  an  equality 
with  ourselves  in  all  British  markets,  whether  of  ships  or  of 
mnnitioDS  of  war."  This  is  confirmed  by  the  aathority  al- 
ready cited  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  said  in  .Parliament  that 
"  if  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  not  been  recognized  as  a  bel- 
ligerent power,  if  any  Englishman  were  to  fit  out  a  privateer 
for  tbe  purpose  of  aeeisting  the  Southern  States  against  the 
Northern  States,  he  woold  be  guilty  of  piracy.'*  And  on  this 
action  of  the  proclamation  a  claim  of  immense  damages  is 
made  to  depend. 

There  is  something  that  is  true  in  these  fervid  sentencee,  and 
more  that  will  not  stand  examination.  We  will  look  at  the 
weak  points  first. 

We  say  then  at  the  outset  that  if  there  was  a  state  of  war,  ' 
as  our  courts  judged,  even  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation, 
there  was  no  violation  of  international  law,  and  no  injury  of  the 
United  States  in  publishing  the  fact.  Whatever  unhappy  con- 
sequences grew  out  of  an  authorized  act,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Great  Britain  ought  to  be  made  responsible  for  them.  This  is 
most  obviously  tme,  unless  snch  consequences  were  clearly 
foreseen,  and  the  Queen's  proclamation  chosen  deliberately  as 
the  means  for  bringing  them  to  pass. 

Again,  it  is  not  tme  that  the  rebels  had  no  ships  on  the 
ocean  and  no  prize  courts,  nor  that  ocean  belligerency  on  their 
part  was  created  by  the  Queen's  proclamation.  Tliey  were 
indeed  quite  poorly  off  as  it  respects  skill  in  constrncting  ves- 
sels, means  of  obtaining  machinery  for  steamships,  skilled  en- 
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gine««  and  sailora,  bat  they  had  at  a  very  early  d^e  of  the 
war  a  settled  purpose  to  prey  on  oar  eommwoe  npoD  the  sea, 
joBt  ae  they  plundered  onr  property  on  the  land.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Confederate  Oongrees  of  April  99,  Mr.  Davis  aa- 
noanced  that  "  two  vessels  had  been  parchased  and  manned,  Uie 
Sumter  and  McBea,  and  are  now  being  jn^pared  for  aea  at 
New  Orleans  with  all  poesible  despatch."  The  Savannah,  a 
pilot  boat  which  was  fitted  out  for  a  sea  expedition  in  M^, 
was  taken  by  the  Perry  after  capturing  Mie  vessel,  aod  carried 
as  prize  into  Kew  York,  where  it  arrived  Jane  19.  This  was 
the  vessel  whose  orew  were  tried  for  piracy  and  were  after- 
wards treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  llie  Somter,  mentioued 
above,  ran  oat  to  sea,  early  in  Jaly,  eecafnoK  the  blockading 
sqnadroD  at  the  mouth  of  the  MiuisBippi,  pursued  a  career  of 
plundering  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  and  then  crossed  the 
ocean,  to  lie  aselpas  and  inactive  under  the  watch  of  the  Tusca- 
Tora  in  Spain.  Its  commander  was  that  most  self-eatislied 
mortal,  Kaphael  Semmes,  afterwards  of  the  Alabama.  The 
York,  another  of  this  fraternity,  was  burnt  by  the  United  Statss 
steamboat  Union,  in  August  The  privateer  Jefferson  Davis, 
after  taking  the  bark  Alvarado,  was  wrecked  on  the  bar  of  St 
Aagnstiue  in  the  same  montK  The  little  Confederate  priva- 
teer Kizou  ran  out  of  the  MiasisBippi  and  escaped  iha  dutches 
of  the  Niagara  on  the  first  of  August  The  privates-  Jndsh 
was  burnt  by  men  of  the  Colorado,  in  September,  while  get- 
ting ready,  at  Pensaoola,  for  a  plundering  croise.  The  steam- 
er Nashville  ran  the  blockade  at  Charleston,  in  October,  and 
destroyed  the  Harvey  Burch  on  its  passage  across  the  ocean. 
These,  we  are  aware,  wore  small  and  inferior  veesek,  bat  they 
initiated  ocean  belligerent^  before,  and  long  before,  any  of  ttie 
laige  gnDboata  built  In  England  began  their  work  of  deatmo- 
tion. 

Again,  it  is  not  trne  that  the  Confederatee  were  withoat 
prize  courts,  if  it  be  meant  that  no  provision  was  made  by  their 
laws  or  their  coOetitution  for  adjudication  upon  captured  ves- 
sels. The  constitution  was  copied  after  ours  in  this  respect 
The  act  of  the  6th  of-  May,  to  whieh  we  referred  once  befoie, 
is  almost  entirely  taken  np  with  the  conduct  to  be  observed 
by  privateers.    Enemy^s  property  on  neutral  vessels  is  not  to 
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be  seized ;  the  QBOal  bonds  are  required,  prize  money  is  to  be 
difltribated  according  to  certain  roles ;  property  of  unicabia 
powen  recaptured  ie  to  be  restored  on  the  payment  of  reason- 
able salvage;  captured  veeeelB  are  to  be  brought  into  some  port 
of  the  Ooniederate  States  or  of  some  amicable  nation,  and  to  be 
{iroceeded  against  before  a  competent  tribunal;  and  in  the 
ease  of  ea^ttored  Teasela,  goods,  anQ  effects  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Confederate  District  Coorta  of  said 
States  are  to  have  exclHsive  original  jurisdiction.  These  are 
some  of  the  proviuons  of  the  Act,  which  also  offers  a  bounty 
for  burning  or  capturing  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  al- 
lows a  reduction  to  be  made  of  SS}'  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
duties  imposed  by  law,  whenever  any  captured  wares  or  mer- 
chandise are  brought  into  port.  This  act,  it  is  probable,  will  be 
fonnd  to  have  been  copied,  to  a  great  extent,  after  our  own  ; 
bat  it  shows  that  from  the  very  first,  war  on  the  sea,  in  a  man- 
ner conformable  with  the  rules  of  civilized  war&re,  was  wiUiin 
the  contemplation  of  the  Confederates. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  true  that  there  would  have  been  no 
building  of  privateers  in  England,  nor  blockade  mnoing,  nor 
trade  in  the  munitions  of  war,  but  for  the  Queen's  proclama- 
tion. The  ai^muent  of  Mr.  Sumner  is,  that  the  fear  of  the 
penalties  of  piracy  would  have  deterred  &om  all  such  aid  to 
rebels  and  traitors.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  established  by  our 
oourta  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  blockade  implied  the  existence  of 
war,  every  other  nation  could  have  protested  against  visiting 
the  pains  of  piracy  npou  its  subjects.  Moreover,  the  penalties 
would  not  have  been  executed.  The  fear  of  a  bitter  retalia- 
tion, and  the  singular  gentleness  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  spirit,  to 
whom  vengeance  "  was  a  strange  work,"  would  have  made 
them  a  dead  letter,  and  this  would  have  been  found  out  by  all 
the  world.  As  for  blockade  runners  in  particular,  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  understand  what  Mr.  Sumner  has  in  view,  when 
he  says  that  not  one  of  them  "could  have  left  the  English 
shores  except  under  a  kindred  penalty,"  that  ia,  a  penalty 
kindred  to  piracy.  But  what  penalty  worse  than  confiscation 
of  ship  and  goods  would  the  United  States  have  inflicted  on 
them  ?  Or  would  the  dread  of  this  have  outweighed  commer- 
dal  cupidity  and  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  such  business, 
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when  the  highest  penalties  of  the  law  never  pnt  an  end  to  Uie 
slave  trade — a  far  more  disgracefnl  traffic.  These  blockade  rnn- 
ners  it  was  that  protracted  the  Soctbem  rebellion.  The  pri- 
vateere,  bnilt  in  England,  banned  na  by  actnal  lose,  and,  to  a 
coueiderable  extent,  drove  onr  commeice  fnra  the  sea.  Bnt 
the  actnal  loss  was  a  limited  and  a  definite  one,  to  be  eeti- 
mated  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  Mr.  Seward  estimated  it  in 
one  of  his  despatches  to  Mr.  Adams.  On  the  other  band,  the 
evil  inflicted  bj  the  blockade-mnners  was  an  ImmeDse  one. 
Every  gnn,  all  the  powder  imported,  all  the  cotton  taken  back, 
was  BO  mncfa  fhel  for  a  long  war,  warming  the  rebels  into  hope 
when  they  were  nigh  despair,  Bnt  the  proclamation  of  nen- 
trality,  as  we  conceive,  had  a  small  effect  in  caUin>!  into  liie 
this  traffic ;  and  if  there  bad  been  no  each  proclamation,  sup- 
plies wonld  have  been  famished. 

We  freely  concede  that  the  rebels  drew  hope  from  the  atti> 
tnde  of  England,  as  jndged  of  by  that  measore,  and  from  tiie 
attitude  of  the  governing  class  toward  the  United  States,  that 
they  wonld  be  recogDized  as  an  established  government.  We 
conclude,  also,  that  the  prodamation  was  not  called  for  by  any 
pressing  necessity,  and  so  far  forth  was  dictated  by  a  miejadg- 
ment  of  probabilities,  or  by  a  wrong  bias.  There  was,  as  we 
all  thought,  a  wish  that  the  conntry  might  be  divided,  and 
this  was  as  well  known  to  rebel  agents  and  the  rebel  govern- 
ment as  to  ns.  Let  this  hostile  mind  come  in  as  evidence,  if 
any  is  needed,  whenever  the  Alabama  claims  are  ai^ed  before 
an  arbitrator,  in  case  the  negotiations  are  to  take  that  shape ; 
let  it  be  remembered,  if  that  must  be,  ae  a  gronnd  of  war,  bnt 
there  let  its  inflnence  stop. 

It  is  the  inevitable  conclnsion  from  the  forgoing  argnment, 
that  no  consequences  flowing  out  of  this  proclamation,  be  they 
as  great  as  Mr.  Somner's  imagination  makes  them,  or  as 
small  as  a  professed  advocate  of  England  wonld  make  them, 
can  swell  onr  claims  on  England  or  come  with  justice  into  the 
discussion  of  the  Alabama  question.  For,  if  President  Lin- 
coln had  declared  in  efiect  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  if^ 
according  to  the  decisions  of  our  coarts,  reviewing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  such  was  the  fact,  if  the  blockade  imposed 
on  Southern  porta  could  not  be  called  a  padfio  one,  if  from  the 
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&11  of  Sumter  onr  first  men  r^arded  a  Btate  of  war  ae  having 
begun }  the  Britieh  govemmeiit  cannot  be  chargeable  with  any 
offenee  against  international  law,  in  making  known  the  same 
&ct  to  British  subjects,  and  in  warning  t^em  of  tlie  muni- 
cipal as  well  as  of  the  international  penalties  of  transgressing 
against  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Can  they  not  fairly  say,  "  there 
was  war,  and  we  warned  against  the  temptations  incident  to  a 
state  of  war  to  which  nentrala  are  exposed  }  How  are  we  re- 
sponsible for  any  diBastroas  resalts,  near  or  remote,  flowing  ont 
of  the  announcement  of  Buch  a  fact  and  of  the  dangers  to 
which  it  might  expose  our  countrymen  1" 

Another  inference  from  onr  argument  is,  that  no  apolc^ 
ought  to  be  demanded  from  Great  Britain.  Apology  is  a  kind 
of  reparation  most  honorable  to  one  who  has  committed  a  vio- 
lation of  international  law.  But  international  law  does  not  re- 
quire coofeesion  for  the  sins  of  the  heart.  One  nation  never 
takee  the  stool  of  penitence  to  make  confession  to  another  ex- 
cept for  some  positive  outward  act.  The  case  of  the  Caroline 
and  Lord  Ashbnrton*s  r^r^t  that  snch  a  thing  had  occurred, 
have  been  adduced  as  awrong  and  a  reparation,  showing  to  ns 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  the  present  instance.  But 
the  Caroline  was  invaded  within  our  waters;  the  Canadian 
leaden  of  that  expedition  committed  an  offense  of  an  overt 
kind  against  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Bnt  what  overt  act  of 
wrong  was  there  in  the  proclamation  of  neatrality  I  The 
moment  we  overthrow  the  position  that  there  was  no  war,  and 
Great  Britain  ought  to  have  acted  as  if  there  were  none,  that 
moment  all  possibility  of  calling  for  an  apology  is  cut  oft 
There  is  nothing  to  apologize  for  anless  a  ein  of  the  heart. 
And  wonld  a  high  spirited  nation  listen  to  the  sn^estion  to 
make  such  an  apology }  Wonld  it  ever  say,  on  compulsion  or 
at  the  prompting  of  another  state,  that  it  had  acted  unwisely  1 

If  we  have  been  soccessfal  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  we 
have  performed  our  main  task,  which  was  to  brush  away  all 
those  extraneous  considerations  that  have  accnmnlated  around 
the  question  of  the  Alabama.  They  do  not  properly  go  with 
it,  they  have  no  pertinency  to  it,  they  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  acconnt.  We  might,  therefore,  here  come  to  a  close,  but 
the  simple  case  of  the  Alabama  itself,  perhaps,  needs  to  be 
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presented  to  onr  readers,  who  may  bare  been  ^miliar  enoQ^ 
with  the  diecnBBioiis  arigiiif^  oat  of  it  several  yean  ago,  bat 
may  hare  now  forgotten  aome  of  those  facts  and  those  pointe 
of  intematioDal  law  which  oaght  to  bo  looted  at,  if  we  would 
take  a  jnst  view  of  the  case. 

More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  sinoe  the  date  of  the  Queen's 
proclamation,  when  oar  minister  at  London  became  certain 
that  a  formidable  gnnboat  was  in  building  for  the  Coofeder 
at«  States,  at  the  shipyards  of  the  Lairds,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mersey  from  Liverpool.  On  the  23d  of  Jnne,  he  writM  to 
Earl  Rassell  that  a  war-steamer  more  powerful  tlum  the  gnn- 
boat Oreto  (or  Florida)  and  boilt  in  the  doek-yard  of  persoDS, 
one  of  whom  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
mons, had  been  laondied  and  was  now  fitting  oat  for  the 
especial  and  manifest  object  of  carrying  on  hoetilities  by  sea, 
and  that  it  was  "  aboat  to  be  commanded  by  one  of  the  insiit>- 
f^nt  agents,  the  same  who  sailed  in  the  Oreto."  "  The  par- 
ties," he  adds,  "engt^d  in  the  enterprise,  are  perscMiB  wdl 
known  at  Liverpool  to  be  agents  and  officere  of  the  ineai^ents 
in  the  United  States,  the  nature  and  extent  of  whose  labon 
are  well  explained  in  the  copy  of  an  intercepted  letter  of  one 
of  them,  which  I  received  fix>m  my  government  some  days 
afp,  and  which  I  had  the  honor  to  piace  in  yonr  Lordship's 
hand  on  Thnreday  last."  He  now  transmits,  by  wayof  confir- 
mation of  what  he  had  said,  new  evidence  received  &om  the 
American  consul  at  Liverpool,  and  begs  that  either  the  pro- 
jected expedition  may  be  stopped,  or  the  &ct  be  established 
tiiat  its  pnrpoee  is  not  inimical  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Earl  Russell  replies  (June  26th)  that  the  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  proper  department  of  the  government,  and 
again,  in  a  note  of  Jnly  4th,  sofi^eets  to  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
consol  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool  be  instmcted  to  saV 
mit  to  the  collector  of  cnstoms  there  the  evidence  in  bis  poe- 
seesion  relating  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lords  Commisaioner  of  the  Treasniy,  "  the 
proper  department  of  the  government,"  as  ve  suppose,  re- 
port (July  1st)  that  they  have,  through  the  collector  at  Liver 
pool,  found  the  description  of  the  vessel  to  be  correct,  "  that  she 
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18  evidently  and  arowedl;  intended  for  a  ship  of  war,  that  she 
has  several  powder  canisters  on  board,  bnt,  aa  yet,  neither  gnna 
nor  canisters,  that  the  cnrrent  report  in  regard  to  the  veesel 
is  that  she  has  been  bnilt  b;  a  foreign  government,  which  is 
not  denied  by  the  Meaars.  Laird  with  whom  the  surveyor  has 
conferred ;  bnt  they  do  not  appear  disposed  to  reply  to  any 
qnestions  respecting  the  destination  of  the  vessel  after  she 
leaves  Liverpool,  and  the  officers  have  no  other  reliable  eoorce 
of  infonnatloo  on  that  point ;  and,  having  referred  the  matter 
to  [their]  aolioitor,  he  has  reported  his  opinion  that  at  present 
there  is  not  enfficient  gronnd  to  warrant  the  detention  of  the 
vessel  or  any  interference  on  the  part  of  this  department,  in 
which  report  [they]  beg  to  express  [their]  concurrence."  To  thia 
they  add  the  advice  that  seems  to  have  led  to  Earl  Bussell's 
letter  of  Jnly  4th,  that  the  American  consal  ahonld  snbmit  his 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel  to  the  col- 
lector at  Liverpool,  since,  withont  fall  evidence  to  justify  their 
proceedings,  "  the  seizing  officers  might  entail  on  themselvee 
and  on  the  government  very  serions  conseqaencee." 

The  consul,  under  Mr.  Adams's  direction,  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  recommendation,  bat  as  he  did  not  affix  to  the 
paper  which  he  submitted  to  the  collector  the  legal  form  of 
evidence,  it  was  rejected.  This  omission  was  afterwards  sup- 
plied. The  evidence  in  the  possession  of  oar  minister  and  of 
the  consul  was  submitted  to  a  legal  adviser,  Mr.  K.  P.  Collier, 
Queen's  counsel,  whose  opinion  (given  Jaly  16th)  was,  that 
the  evidence  was  almost  condnsive  in  favor  of  the  vessel 
being  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate 
government,  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  He  also  advised  that  the  chief  officer  of  cus- 
toms at  Liverpool  should  be  immediately  applied  to,  in  order 
to  seize  the  vessel,  as  the  said  act  anthorized  him  to  do,  vrith  a 
view  to  her  condemnation,  an  indemnity  being  given  him  if  he 
required  it.  It  would  at  the  same  time  be  proper,  he  thought, 
to  inform  the  foreign  secretary  of  the  ftict,  and  to  add  the  re- 
quest that  the  government  would  direct  tlie  vessel  to  be  seized, 
or  to  ratify  the  seizure,  if  it  had  been  made.  "  If  the  matter 
were  not  urgent,"  says  he,  "  I  would  advise  no  other  steps 
being  taken  nntil  it  was  known  whether  or  not  the  govern- 
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meet  thonght  fit  to  interfere ;  but  inasmnch  ae  the  govern- 
ment might  not  nnreaeonably  take  some  little  time  to  deter- 
mine what  conrsB  to  pnrBQe,  during  which  time  the  veaBel 
might  escape,  I  advise  the  more  prompt  remedy." 

Mr.  Adams,  feeling  the  nrgency  of  the  case,  now  sends  to 
Earl  Riuaell  copies  of  those  same  depositions  whidi  the  consul 
had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  at  Liverpool,  and  two 
days  afterwards — July  24th — submitted  to  him  two  more  depo- 
sitions relating  to  the  same  matter,  together  with  a  second 
opinion  given  by  Mr.  Collier.  This  opinion  oont^ns  the  fol- 
lowing expreedons :  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  collector  of 
customs  would  be  jnstiSed  in  detaining  the  vessel.  Indeed,  I 
ahoald  think  that  if  he  allows  the  veeael  to  leave  Liverpool, 
he  will  incur  a  heavy  responsibility, — a  responsibility  of  which 
the  board  of  customs,  nnder  whose  direction  he  appears  to  be 
acting,  mnst  take  their  share.  It  appears  difficult  to  make 
out  a  stronger  case  of  infringement  of  the  foreign  enlistment 
act,  which,  if  not  enforced  on  this  occasion,  is  little  better  than 
a  dead  letter.  It  well  deeerves  consideration  whether,  if  the 
vessel  be  allowed  to  escape,  the  federal  government  would  not 
have  serious  grounds  of  remonstrance." 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Oollier  gave  that  opinion — Jnly 
23d — another  legal  agent  of  Mr,  Adams  writes  to  the  Board  of 
Customs,  and  puts  into  their  hands  two  new  affidavits,  the 
same  to  which  Mr.  Adams  had  called  Earl  Bossell's  attention, 
together  with  Mr.  Collier's  opinion.  He  adds,  that  he  had 
that  morning  learned  that  instmctions  were  forwarded  the  day 
before  to  the  collector  at  Liverpool  not  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  act  in  this  instiuice,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  di»> 
dosed  in  the  affidavits  made  before  him  were  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  collector  in  seizing  the  vessel.  He  asks,  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a  reconsideration  of 
this  matter,  "as  involving  consequences  of  the  greatest  possible 
description,"  and  closes  by  saying  that  the  gunboat  was  now 
lying  in  Birkenhead  docks,  ready  for  sea  in  all  respects,  with  a 
crew  of  fifty  men  on  board,  and  might  sail  at  any  time,  ita 
which  reason  he  had  sent  the  depositions  directly  to  the  Board 
of  Custom,  instead  of  transmitting  them  according  to  ordinary 
rule  through  the  collector. 
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This  letter  indnced  the  Board  of  Costome  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  whose  opinion  would  be  fol- 
lowed— they  Bay — ae  to  the  matter  of  seizing  the  veBBel. 

It  most  hare  been  at  this  time  that  the  unfortunate  delay 
occurred,  of  which  Earl  Bnasell  spoke  in  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Adams  on  the  iBt  of  AngnsL  His  lordship — says  our  min- 
ister— first  took  up  the  case  of  "  290  "  (the  Alabama)  "  and  re- 
marked that  a  delay  in  determining  upon  it  had  most  unex- 
pectedly been  caused  by  the  sudden  development  of  a  malady 
of  the  Queen's  advocate,  Sir  John  Harding,  totally  incapaci- 
tatiug  him  for  hnsiness.*  This  had  made  it  necessary  to  call 
in  other  parties,  whose  opinion  had  been  at  last  ^ren  for  the 
detention  of  the  gunboat,  but  before  the  order  got  down  to 
Liverpool  the  vessel  was  gone.  He  should,  however,  send 
directions  to  have  her  stopped  if  she  went,  as  was  probable,  to 
Naesaa."  Mr.  Adams  satijoins  these  words :  "  I  said  I  was 
aware  that  the  gunboat  was  off,  bat  I  did  not  say  what  I  my- 
self have  little  doubt  of,  that  her  sadden  departure  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  notion,  obtained  somehow  or  other,  that  saoh  a 
proceeding  was  impending,  "f 

The  opinion  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  was  given 
on  the  29th  of  July  in  fiivor  of  detaining  the  vessel,  but  the 
same  day  she  sailed  out  of  Liverpool  without  register  or  clear- 
ance, as  if  on  a  pleasure  trip,  with  the  builders  and  membeiB 
of  their  families,  and  with  other  invited  guests.  Earl  BneeeU, 
in  1864,  referring  to  this  transaction,  quotes  a  passage  from 
Follam's  cruise  of  the  Alabama,  to  the  effect  that  the  hasty 
departure  was  due  to  news  received  that  the  customs'  authori- 
ties had  orders  to  board  and  detain  the  vessel  that  morning,  and 
adds  that  snoh  was  the  fact,  and  that  there  certainly  seemed  to 
have  been  treachery  on  the  part  of  some  one  turDishiog  the 
information. 

But  let  us  complete  our  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  priva- 


*  Tbera  seemi  to  be  do  doubt  that  tbU  vat  a  veritable  ind  alaroiiog  msladj. 

f  Thna  far  we  hare  drawn  fhnDthe  Eiecati*e  docnineiita  br  IBBS-Si,  Tol.  1. 
It  is  bardly  oecewary  to  rafer  to  the  pagai,  whiah  ar«  betweao  the  IBStb  and 
ISSd.  Id  the  eoaiUDg  rafareacM  we  follow  aD  artlale  of  Ur.  Bamlt,  ta  the  Sop. 
plMDCDt  to  the  Beaton  "DaHj  Advartiaar,"  NoTamber  11th,  18SB. 
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teer.  Towed  down  the  Mersey  by  a  steam  tug,  she  lay  for  a 
while  in  BeaamariB  or  in  Maelfra  Bay,  until  the  tag  conld  re- 
tom  and  bring  out  a  portion  of  the  crew.  The  American 
consul  watched  the  movemente,  and  on  the  30th  of  Joly  iii> 
formed  the  chief  officer  of  the  CQetoms  at  Liveipool,  that  the 
Hercules  waa  then  at  a  landing  Btage,  taking  on  board  meo, 
forty  or  fifty  in  namber,  beams  evidently  for  gun-carrlt^ee,  and 
other  things,  and  that  a  quantity  of  cutlasses  bad  been  taken 
on  board  a  few  days  before.  He  says,  also,  that  the  master  of 
the  tug  stated  that  the  gunboat,  which  was  cmiaing  off  port 
Lynas,  had  six  guns  below  and  was  taking  powder  from  anoth- 
er vessel.  Tii6  surveyor  of  the  port  on  the  same  day  writes  to 
the  collector  that  he  visited  the  tog,  and,  althouji^  be  found  no 
gons  or  ammnniUon  on  board  of  her,  saw  there  a  considerable 
number  of  pereons,  male  and  female,  some  of  whom  admitted 
to  him  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  crew,  and  were  going 
to  join  tbe  gnnboat.  He  found,  however,  nothing  on  the  tug 
which  could  call  for  the  colleotor'e  interference.  "Hie  captain 
of  the  tug  again  made  aiildavit  that  on  this  second  voyage  of 
his  he  took  with  him  &om  thirty  to  forty  men,  who,  according 
to  hie  belief,  were  to  be  employed  on  board  as  a  part  of  the 
crew.  We  know  from  subsequent  testimony  of  one  who  wu 
concerned  in  the  affair,  that  the  men  signed  artiolee  on  that 
night  of  the  30th.* 

Thus  we  have  pnrsued  the  facts  rdating  to  this  "  fatal  and 
perfidious  bark,"  down  to  the  time  when  she  was  ready  to 
leave  the  nest  where  she  had  been  cherished  and  guarded, 
until  she  was  fledged  and  fitted  to  fly  abroad.  It  was  sap- 
posed  that  she  might  go  into  Queenstown  harbor.  But  no 
meeaage  was  sent  to  aeize  her  there  before  July  Slst,  on  whidi 
same  day  the  collector  of  Liverpool  received  the  empty  order 
to  lay  hands  upon  her,  as  if  it  was  really  thought  she  woold 
run  back  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  Her  further  progress  has 
no  especial  bearing  on  onr  snbject.  She  made  for  the  Azores, 
and  at  Tereeira  "  was  shortly  joined  by  a  barque,  the  '  Agrip- 

*  0>T*Dce  Tonga,  paymaster  on  the  Alabams,  who  ehao^d  ^dss,  and  ftn 
Mr.  Adams  B  delailad  acoount  of  the  contrictfor  nuking  tba  tbhcI,  iUfac>p«t 
and  crniae.    Ezac.  Doc.  tot  ISfiB-'St.     I.,  !4  aeq. 
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pina,'  whicli  had  sailed  from  the  Tbamee,  vltb  the  greater 
portion  of  the  privateer's  gaas  and  stores  on  board.  The 
barbae  dischai^^  her  cai^o  into  the '  2dO,'  which  was  still 
fljing  the  British  ensign,  and  when  the  Fortognese  anthoritiee 
interposed,  the  person  Bntcber,  it  is  allied,  represented  his 
vessel  to  be  English,  aiding  the  English  barqne,  which,  he  said, 
was  eioking.  Another  vessel  shortly  arrived  from  Liverpool, 
the  steamer  Bahama — conveying  the  Confederate  ofiicer  Cap- 
tain Semmee,  with  Bnllock  and  fifty  additional  men,  and  stores 
for  the  privateer.  The  Portogaeee  anthoritiee  then  ordered  all 
three  veaseU  off,  bat  they  merely  went  to  a  seclnded  part  of 
the  coaet,  and  completed  the  transhipment  of  the  stores.  The 
Bahama  cleared  from  Liverpool  on  the  12th  of  Angnat,  having 
on  board  nineteen  cases,  contuning  gnne,  gnncamages,  shot, 
rammers,  etc.,  shipped  by  a  firm  of  engineers  and  ironfonnd- 
ers.  These  cases  were  profiaesedly  shipped  for  Nassau.  After 
the  transfer  of  the  cargo  had  been  conclnded,  Semmes  took 
command,  ran  np  the  Confederate  flags  to  Uie  masthead,  and 
christened  the  new  steamer  the  '  Alabama.*  He  read  to  the 
crew  his  commission  &om  Jefferson  Davis,  as  captain,  and 
then  mode  a  speech,  in  which  he  explained  the  kind  of  warfare 
he  proposed  to  wage,  and  called  for  volnnteers.  One  handred 
and  ten  of  thoee  on  board  consented,  and  forty  refused,  return- 
ing in  the  Bahama  to  Liverpool."  Of  those  who  remained,  a 
considerable  part  belonged  to  the  English  naval  reserve,  and 
were  all  trained  gunners.* 

Of  the  reception  of  the  Alabama  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
of  her  snccessfnl  career  of  plunder  and  destruction,  we  do  not 
intend  to  speak.  The  number  and  value  of  her  prizes  may  be 
found,  as  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  for  1866-1867.  (Execntive  Documents  1. 
180-193.) 

It  is  plain  on  the  face  of  these  transactions  that  onr  govern- 
ment was  not  unreasonable  in  making  complaint  and  demand- 
ing redress.  Nor  was  it  strange,  when  every  steamer  waa 
bringing  news  of  the  open  sympathy  of  the  moat  influential 

*  From  Ml  extitct  from  &  punphlet  pDhllshed  in  London  enlitled  "  th<  Ala- 
bamiL,'  ^TOD  In  a  note  of  Hr.  QroaTanot  B.  Lowtey's  "English  DentraUtr,"  Sew 
ToA,18CS. 

VOL.  zvin.  Sd 
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class  of  society  in  Eogland,  that  the  same  feeling  was  impnted 
to  the  government,  and  that  to  the  connivance  of  the  govent- 
ment  was  impnted  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,  as  well  as  many 
other  violations  of  neutrality.  The  arietocracj  seemed  to  na 
to  resemble  "the  children  ofEdom  in  the  day  of  Jerosalem,  who 
said  raze  it,  raze  it  to  the  fonndatioQ  thereof."  The  time  when 
the  "  290  "  was  getting  ready  for  sea  was  that  in  which  news 
reached  England  of  the  ill  saccees  of  Oeoeral  McClellan  belore 
Richmond,  The  Mends  of  the  Oonfederate  canae  were  en- 
cou^f^;ed.  In  the  Honae  of  Commons,  not  leas  than  foor-fifths 
of  whom  Mr.  Adams  thought,  some  months  afterward,  to  be  no 
well-wishers  to  anything  American,  there  were  motions  looking 
towards  recognition  and  intervention  by  "  peaceable  meaoi  or 
otherwise."  He  was  assared  that  the  apprehension  of  distren 
and  of  agitation  among  the  laboring  olaasea,  growing  out  of 
the  failure  of  the  cotton  supply,  might  "  lead  Uie  gnveming 
powers  uf  France  and  England  to  some  joint  representation  to 
the  Ctoventment  of  the  United  States,  they  b6ing  in  no  con- 
dition to  withstand  any  great  severity  of  preasore  of  this  de- 
scription." 

In  a  word,  the  strong  sympathy  at  this  time  for  the  Confed- 
erates, the  ill  success  of  our  armies,  the  great  desire  for  indus- 
trial reasons  to  hare  the  war  come  to  a  speedy  end,  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  a  failure  of  the  Briti^  GU>veroinent  to  do 
its  duties  of  neutrality,  ifanysnch  fularecan  be  made  out  on 
probable  evidence  to  have  existed,  llie  delay  and  reluctance 
to  detain  the  vessel  are  thus  readily  explained,  and  an  inten- 
tion not  to  do  right  mns  prima  fcteU  throu^  all  the  proceed- 
ings. 

But  was  there  a  failure  of  that  government  todo  itadntiesof 
neutrality!  Here  two  questions  meet  ns.  Coald  the  vessel 
have  been  stopped  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  enlistment 
act,  and  was  there  sufficient  ground  for  the  government  to  in- 
tervene according  to  the  law  of  nations.  To  as  it  is  of  mincff 
in^rtance  what  the  enlistment  act  requires  or  forbids ;  the 
main  point  is  what  interuational  law  requires  or  forbids  to  be 
done.  Suppose  that  there  had  been  no  enlistment  act, — and  the 
present  act  bearing  that  name  was  not  passed  antil  near  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  George  HI., — and  that  there  were  no  pro- 
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ceea  known  to  English  Uw  by  which  certain  infractions  of  the 
rights  of  nentrals  conld  be  reached,  woald  that  defect  of  the 
Iaw  efaat  nentrale  off  from  complaint  and  claim  of  reparation } 
Certainly  not.  The  object  of  the  enlistment  act,  and  of  our 
earlier  uentrality  acts,  was  to  defend  the  law  of  nations  \>j  the 
law  of  the  State,  to  protect  other  States  frvm  being  wronged 
by  private  pereone  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  government, 
and  to  prevent  coHiaions  of  States  with  one  another,  which  wonld 
be  snre  to  arise,  unless  civil  law  and  the  courts  were  constitu- 
ted the  guardians  of  that  law  between  States,  which  must  other- 
wise rely  on  armed  force  alone  for  its  conservation.  When  a 
nation  receives  injnriea  from  subjects  of  another,  it  needs  not 
to  stop  and  ask  whether  those  sobjecta  are  violating  the  laws  of 
their  own  State ;  if  they  are  committing  a  breach  of  interna- 
tional law  that  is  ground  enough  for  reclamation  and  demand 
of  redress. 

Thus  the  principle  is  logically  necessary  that  no  nation  can 
be  excused  for  any  international  injury  committed  within  its 
jurisdiction  by  the  plea  that  its  municipal  law  is  defective. 
"That  is  yoor  own  affair,"  would  be  the  just  reply  to  such  a 
plea  ;  '*  it  is  your  duty  to  have  efficient  laws,  but  whether  they 
are  efficient  or  inefficient,  or  if  you  have  no  law  at  all,  it  is  all 
one  to  as  who  are  injured.  We  are  wronged,  and  under  the 
law  of  all  Christendom  which  yon  and  we  profess  to  obey,  wo 
demand  some  kind  of  reparation." 

This  view  of  duty  has  governed  the  United  States.  Before 
the  law  of  1794  had  been  passed,  and  in  theveryinfancy  of  the 
government,  President  Washington  declared  in  a  proclamation 
that  he  had  given  instructions  to  those  officers  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, to  cause  prosecntions  to  be  instituted  gainst  all  per- 
sons who  should,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  violate  the  law  of  nations  with  respect  to  the 
powers  at  war  or  any  of  them.  Shortly  after,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  that  the  Little 
Sarah  was  fitting  out  as  a  French  privateer,8ho  was  seized,  and 
being  found  to  contain  a  suspicions  armament,  was  prevented 
from  sailing.  A  number  of  pHzea  were  restored  to  their 
owners  on  proof  that  the  capturing  vesseb  had  been  fitted  out 
in  the  United  States.    The  govemore  of  the  States  were  called 
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upon  to  arrest  Teeaels  aboat  to  depart.  These  are  but  a  speomeD 
of  what  was  done  in  a  coontr;  without  precedents  to  be  follow- 
ed, aodgoided  bj  views  of  interaational  obligation.  Thenm* 
trality  acts  of  1796  and  of  1818  grew  out  of  this  feeling  ;  and, 
when  in  1823  the  repeal  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  wh 
moved  by  Lord  Althorpe  in  the  Hooae  of  Oommons,  Mr.  Oan- 
ning  could  say, "  if  I  wished  for  a  guide  in  the  system  of 
nentrality  I  shonld  take  that  laid  down  by  Aiaerioa  in  thedays 
of  the  Presidency  of  Washington  and  the  Secretaryship  of 
Jefferson."* 

Nor  was  there  in  this  anything  snpererogatoiy  on  the  put 
of  our  government.  It  is  believed  that  international  law  has 
a  ri^ht  to  demimd  for  every  independent  State  snoh  protection. 
If  we  cannot  say  that  whatever  a  State  could  not  do  withont 
placing  itself  in  a  hoe^e  attitude  it  could  not  allow  a  private 
person  within  ite  jurisdiction  to  do,  we  may  eay  thus  much : 
Uiat  no  act  can  be  permitted  or  overlooked,  by  which  a  private 
person  procures  for  a  belligerent  either  men  or  veeaels  intend- 
ed for  the  service  of  war.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  tha 
law  of  nations,  a  neutral  may  perhaps  shut  its  eyes  to  the  con- 
veyance of  contraband  articles  aa  a  matter  of  trade,  but  even 
such  connivance  is  a  refusal  to  prevent  unneutral  acts  and  an  in- 
direct administering  of  fuel  to  the  fiamee  of  war.  Beyond  this, 
to  act  as  an  agent  of  a  belligerent,  to  make  a  ship  of  war  ot 
transport,  to  enlist  men  to  serve  in  his  army  or  navy,  this  ia  «a 
palpable  an  identification  of  neutral  snbjectB  with  the  belliger- 
ent, that  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  neutral  States  to  prevent  it 
and  to  punish  it,  as  truly  as  it  is  their  duty  to  punish  plots  eao- 
cocted  within  their  borders  to  assassinate  a  foreign  sovereign. 
And  this  is  a  duty  prior  to  any  law  passed  to  that  effect,  a  daty 
which  demands  that  laws  be  made  to  enforce  its  fdlfillmenL 

An  extract  or  two  will  show  that  this  doctrine,  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  nentr^ty  it«elf,  has  been  carrent  among  the 
modem  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  Klnber  uses  such  laa- 
goage  as  this :  "  A  nentral  State  is  neither  jndge  nor  party.  It 
is  obligated,  not  only  to  allow  itself  and  its  subjects  to  oommit 

'  Bog  PhinimoN  Ul,  g  147,  Twiu  Kighta  ind  DntlM  m  Wix,  §  Ml,  ud  Hr. 
Lowre/i  Famphlat,  p.  13  teq. 
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DO  aet,  the  aim  of  vhiob  is  to  favor  or  support  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerente  in  their  ondertakiDgs,  but  also  to  endure  a  violation 
of  itB  oentralit;  from  no  belligerent  power.  A  violation  of 
complete  neutrality  on  the  neutral  State's  part  woald  accord- 
ingly be  not  only  every  sort  of  aeaistance  in  war  or  allowance 
of  the  eame  to  its  eabjeets — as,  for  instaace,  that  they  should 
serve  one  of  the  belligerents  as  privateers — hot  also  every  vol- 
untary concession  to  one  of  the  belligerents  to  make  immediate 
use  of  its  lands  and  seas  for  pnrposes  of  hostility." 

Dr.  WheatoUiin  referring  to  the  right  asserted  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  France  of  arming  and  eqoipping  vessels  of  war  and  of 
enlisting  men  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  being 
a  nentral  nation,  thns  speaks ;  "  examining  this  question  under 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  general  usage  of  mankind,  the 
American  Government  produced  proofs,  from  the  most  enlight- 
ened*Bnd  approved  writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  nentral  nation 
must  in  respect  to  war,  observe  an  exact  impartiality  towards 
the  belligerent  parties  ;  thftt  favors  to  the  one,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other,  would  import  a  frandnlent  neutrality  of  which  no 
nation  would  be  the  dupe ;  that  no  saccor  ought  to  be  given  to 
either,  nnleas  stipulated  by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or  anything 
else  directly  serving  the  war  ;  that  the  right  of  raising  troops 
being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently  apper- 
taining exclusively  to  the  nation  itself,  no  foreign  power  can 
levy  men  within  the  territory  withont  its  consent ;  that,  finally, 
tiie  trea^  of  1778,  making  it  unlawfal  for  the  enemies  of 
France  to  arm  in  the  United  States,  could  not  be  construed 
affirmatively  into  a  permissioD  to  the  French  to  arm  in  those 
porta,  the  treaty  being  express  as  to  the  prohibition,  bat  silent 
as  to  the  permission." 

We  only  add  a  citation  from  Dr.  FhiUimore's  work  bearing 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  nation  for  acts  done  within  its  terri- 
tory.  "The  maxim  adverted  to  in  a  former  volume  of  this 
work,  is  sound,  viz.:  that  a  State  ia  prima /aeie  responsible  for 
whatever  is  done  within  its  jurisdiction,  for  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  capable  of  preventiug  or  punishing  offenses,  com- 
mitted within  its  boundaries.  A  body  politic  is  therefore 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  individuals,  which  are  acts  of  actual 
meditated  hostility  towards  a  nation,  with  which  the  govem- 
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ment  of  these  subjects  professes  to  maintain  relations  of  friend* 
ship  or  neutrality.  '  Oidpa  caret  qm  sett  sed  prohihere  non 
potest^^  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  law  ;  but  such  hu  avowal, 
actual  or  constructive,  on  the  part  of  the  ouinteDtionallf 
injuring.  State  justifies  the  injured  State  in  exercisiag,  if  it 
can,  that  jurisdiction  by  foreign  force  which  onght  to  be,  but 
cannot  be  exercised  by  domestic  law."* 

We  are  aware  that  the  views  of  the  duties  of  neutrals  are 
somewhat  modified  in  modem  times,  that,  for  instance,  of  old 
to  allow  a  belligerent  to  enlist  troops  within  the  neutral's  terri- 
tory, if  the  same  privil^e  was  granted  to  both  adversaries,  was 
not  held  to  be  a  participation  in  the  war  ;  while  now  complete 
separation  from  all  aid  to  either  of  the  hostile  parties  is  consid- 
ered obligatory.  Perhaps,  owing  to  this  change  in  the  views 
of  neutral  duty,  as  consisting  not  in  impartiality,  bat  in  staod- 
ing  entirely  aside,  nations  differ  somewhat  in  theii*  feel- 
ings ;  those  which  have  generally  been  neutral  may  have  a 
nicer  sense  of  what  is  right  than  those  which  have  waged  the 
great  historic  wars  of  modem  times ;  but  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  as  we  have  represented  it.  And  this  is  a  tendency  towards 
righteousness  and  peace.  Moreover,  the  neutrals  have  gained 
vastly  by  modem  law  in  the  security  of  their  maritime  com- 
merce ;  why  should  not  with  these  privitt^ee  the  definitencss 
of  the  line  of  their  duties  increase  also  ? 

The  English  enlistment  act,  although  lees  stringent  than  our 
neutrality  laws,  was  intended  to  protect  the  law  of  nations  and 
generally  serves  that  parpoee.  Let  us  now  see  whether  thne 
was  good  ground  under  that  act,  and  according  to  the  spirit  ^ 
international  law,  in  detaining  and  trying  "  No.  290,"  and  also 
whether  the  English  Government  seems  to  have  done  its 
duty. 

First,  the  Oreto  had  left  the  port  of  Ziverpool,  not  six  montiis 
before  this  gunboat  went  to  sea,  and  appeared  on  the  ocean  as 
a  Confederate  privateer.  There  were  men  who  could  be  shown 
to  be  in  all  probability  ^ents  of  the  same  parties,  and  inter 
cepted  letters  proved  an  intention  to  procure  vessels  from  Eng- 
land iu  order  to  prey  on  our  commerce. 

■  See  Uoretadt'g  ElUbcr,  §  284  ;  Vheston'*  ElemeoU,  g  48B  (part  4,  ebq>.  1. 
i  6);  Phillimore'a  Comment,  vol.  S,  §g  148,  149, 
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Secondly,  the  Alabftma,  as  we  will  call  it  by  prolepsia,  was 
being  built,  as  tbe  Lairda  admitted,  b;  a  foreign  governmeDt — 
not  by  themselves  as  a  commercial  adventure,  which  the  act 
did  not  forbid — and  they  nere  indisposed  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions respecting  the  destination  of  the  vessel  ailer  she  should 
leave  the  port  of  Liverpool.  They  did  not  attempt  to  digguiee 
what  was  most  apparent,  that  she  was  intended  for  a  ship  of 
war. 

Was  not  the  probability  greatly  heightened  by  these  admis- 
sions, that  this  was  the  banning  of  a  hostile  expedition  ?  Why 
conceal  the  fact  that  a  ship  of  war  was  built  tor  a  government 
at  peace  with  mankind,  and  why  not  even  swear  to  it,  if  such 
were  in  reality  the  fact  % 

Thirdhf,  the  evidence  submitted  to  Mr.  Adamses  counsel  led 
him  to  advise  an  application  to  the  authorities  at  Liverpool  that 
the  vessel  should  be  seized.  The  position  was  almost  conclu- 
sive to  his  mind  that  she  was  being  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  for 
the  use  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

And  f^ain,  in  an  opinion  given  seven  days  afterward  on  new 
evidence,  he  thinks  that  a  stronger  case  of  infringement  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  act  could  with  difficnlty  be  made  out.  It 
is  little  better  than  a  dead  letter,  he  says,  if  this  vessel  can 
escape.  He  thinks  that  in  ench  a  case  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  would  have  serious  grounds  for  remonstrance. 

J'burthly,  there  was  direct  evidence  given  by  at  least  one 
person  that  the  Alabama  was  going  out  as  a  Confederate 
privateer.  William  Fassmore,  who  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sum. 
ner  in  bb  speech,  and  whose  name  appears  among  those 
whose  affidavits  were  submitted  by  our  minister  to  Mr.  Collier, 
sware  that  he  wAi  engagad  to  g.i  with  the  vessel  on  her 
cruise,  and  was  diatinctly  told  by  the  captain  that  the  ship  was 
to  fight  for  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  The  elder*" 
Laird,  the  member  of  Parliament,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Liverpool  in  October,  1863,  refers  to  this  testimony  in  the  fol- 
lowing Words  :  "Does  any  shipowner  present  believe,  or  any 
man  connected  with  shipping,  that  the  captain  of  a  vessel, 
supposed  to  be  going  upon  an  extraordinary  voyage,  wonld  go 
and  tell  a  man  who  appears  to  have  been  a  hired  agent  or  spy 
of  a  certain  gentleman  in  London  ?     Would  the  captain  of  a 
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ship  OQ  Buch  an  expeditiou  go  and  tell  a  common  eailor,  at  the 
sailor's  home,  all  the  ins  and  onts  of  his  iatentione  r^;arding 
the  ehipt"  And  then  he  qnotee  the  Bolicitor  general  as  saying, 
in  a  speech  delivered  some  monthe  before,  that  "  of  the  six 
depositions  transinitted  on  the  22d  of  Jnly,  only  one  was  good 
for  anything  at  all,  viz. :  the  evidence  of  a  person  named 
Passmore,  which  was  anfficient  to  prove  the  material  feets. 
Two  more  were  sent,  corroborating  Passmore,  on  the  24tb,  and 
were  received  by  Earl  Ktissell  on  the  36th."  To  which  Laird 
adds,  "  Fasemore  was  the  man  who  made  the  affidavit  that  be 
was  told  by  the  captain  where  the  ship  was  to  go.  I  dtm't 
believe  him,  and  he  mnst  have  got  np  die  evidence  fat  the 
occasion."  The  solicitor  evidently  regards  the  testimony  of 
this  man  and  of  two  others  as  important,  and  Laird  rebuts  it 
by  chaining  him  with  a  falsehood,  on  the  ground  that  a  cap- 
tain bound  on  ench  a  bnsinesa  wonld  not  have  been  such  a  fool 
as  to  admit  him  into  his  secrets.  Very  well,  bnt  there  the 
testimony  was,  and,  until  it  could  be  shown  to  he  &lse  on  the 
trial  of  the  vessel  after  seizure,  it  was  good  gronnd  for  the 
action  of  the  government. 

But  the  government  at  length  admitted  that  there  was  good 
ground  for  detaining  the  vessel  by  sending  orders  to  that  effect. 
What  shall  be  said  of  the  delay  before  such  action  was  taken, 
bnt  that  the  government  was  responsible  for  its  conseqneiices  I 
1^0  reason  has  been  given  which  justifies  sach  delay.  He 
evidence  was  in  a  nut  shell.  The  ship  was  known  to  be 
almost  ready  to  sail.  If  the  Queen's  advocate  was  too  ill  to 
give  advice,  new  counsel  could  be  employed.  The  Board  of 
Oostoms  resolved  so  to  do  on  the  2Sth  of  July.  Could  not  u 
opinion  have  been  reached  in  a  few  hours  i  It  looks  to  pe^ 
sons  at  this  distance  from  the  transaction  as  if  cowardice  or 
indifference,  reluctance  to  detain  the  eiap  in  die  face  of  a 
strong  public  sentiment,  or  r^ardleesnees  of  the  interests  of  a 
fiiendly  state,  if  not  willingnees  that  its  commerce  should 
sufEer,  had  seized  upon  those  who^e  business  it  was  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  vigor. 

But  how  far  does  the  fact  that  no  armament  was  taken  on 
board  in  English  territory  affect  the  question }  Lord  FKhne^ 
ston  said  in  Parliament,  that  he  had  great  doubts  whether,  if 
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the  Al&buna  had  been  seized,  there  vonldnot  hare  been  alia- 
hJHt;  for  conriderable  damages  on  acconnt  of  the  eeiznre. 
"  It  is  generatl;  known  that  she  sailed  from  this  oonntiy  nn- 
airaed,  and  not  properly  fitted  oat  for  war,  and  that  she  re- 
ceived her  armament,  equipment,  and  crew  in  a  foreign  port. 
Tborefore  whatever  saspicione  we  may  have  had — and  thej 
were  well  founded,  as  it  afterwards  tnmed  ont — as  to  the  in- 
tended destination  of  the  vessel,  her  condition  at  that  time 
would  not  have  jostified  a  seizure."  To  this  it  might  be  re- 
plied, that  the  ordeiB  for  her  detention  were  based  not  on  her 
having  an  armament  on  board,  bot  on  one  or  more  persons 
having  been  enlisted  with  the  nnderstanding  diat  she  was  to 
be  a  Oonfederate  privateer.  Moreover,  sach  an  evasion  of  the 
law  ia  manifestly  possible  in  every  simflar  case.  Ought  the 
a^rieved  nation  to  forbear  complaining  and  demanding  re- 
dress, becanse  the  law  was  a  dead  letter,  and  the  government 
could  be  so  easily  cajoled  t  Bnppose  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
had  pablisbed  in  the  newspapers  that  the  gunboat  belonged  to 
the  Confederate  States,  that  it  was  to  go  oat  of  English  waters 
unarmed,  and  to  take  guns  and  ammunition  on  board  in  a  for- 
eign port,  or,  if  worse  came  to  woree,  on  the  sea ;  suppose  he 
had  invited  the  Board  of  Customs  to  take  a  pleasure  excursion 
to  Beaumaris  Bay, — her  condition  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  precisely  that  which  it  was,  when,  as 
Lord  Palmerston  said,  it  wonld  not  have  justified  a  seizure. 
If  this  be  BO,  the  neutral  has  no  redress  under  the  taws  of 
Great  Britain  for  any  depredations  on  his  commerce :  only 
have  a  rendezvous  for  two  or  three  vessels  in  some  place  like 
the  Azores,  where  there  ia  no  danger  from  the  public  anthori- 
tiee,  and  you  may  do  what  yon  will. 

We  forbear  to  add  that  when  the  bird  had  ^o^^n,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government,  ntader  circamstancee  which  confirmed 
the  more  than  suspicions  of  its  destination,  to  send  ont  a  swift 
steamer  in  pursuit.  This  was  talked  of,  but  never,  if  we  are 
wen  informed,  was  it  carried  ont. 

In  a  letter  to  Earl  Russell  of  October  23d,  1883,  Mr.  Adams 
uses  this  language :  "  That  thia  vessel  was  built  with  the  intent 
to  make  war  against  the  United  States  by  British  subjects  in  a 
British  port,  and  that  she  was  prepared  there  to  be  armed  and 
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equipped  with  a  spedfic  armament  adapted  to  her  conatnictioo 
for  the  very  pnrpoee  ahe  ia  now  poisniDg,  doee  not  appear  to 
[the  United  States]  to  admit  of  dispnta  Furthermore,  it  is 
sufficiently  established  that  when  this  veesel  was  read;,  and 
her  armament  and  eqaipment  were  equally  ready,  she  was  clan- 
deetinely  sent,  by  the  contrivance  of  her  British  holders,  and 
the  armament  and  equipment  were  at  the  same  time  clandes- 
tinely sent,  through  the  contrivance  of  the  same  or  other 
British  sabjects  who  prepared  them,  to  a  common  point  out- 
side of  the  Britiah  waters,  and  there  the  armament  and  equip 
ment  of  this  vessel  as  a  warship  were  completed." 

''From  a  review  of  these  circnmetances,  the  United  States 
understand  that  the  building,  armament,  equipment,  anc^expe- 
dition  of  this  vessel  carried  with  it  one  single  criminal  int«nt, 
running  equally  through  all  the  portions  of  Ihis  preparatioD, 
fnlly  complete  and  executed  when  the  gunboat,  No.  290,  took 
the  name  of  the  Alabama ;  and  that  this  intent  brought  the 
whole  transaction,  in  all  its  several  parte  here  recited,  within 
the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  main  pw- 
tions  of  the  crime  were  planned  and  executed," 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  gave  doe 
notice  of  this  criminal  enterprise  to  the  British  government, 
and  that  if  they  had  acted  with  the  required  energy,  the  whole 
scheme  must  have  been  frustrated.  This  country,  then,  "can- 
not consider  the  justice  of  theii  claim  for  reparation  liable  to 
be  affected  by  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  mare 
forms  of  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  are 
exclusively  within  her  own  controL"  He  adda,  "  that  he  is  in- 
Btmcted  to  say  that  his  government  must  continue  to  insist 
that  Great  Britain  has  made  itself  responaible  for  the  damages 
which  the  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States 
sustain  by  the  <lepredations  of  the  veesel  called  the  Alabama-" 

These  are  words  which  have  not  yet  lost  their  power.  And 
in  reading  them,  as  well  as  many  other  papers  from  the  aanie 
hand,  written  about  the  same  time,  one  cannot  help  entertain- 
ing high  respect  for  the  minister,  who  never  lost  his  patience 
nor  his  temper,  who  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  conntiy 
with  a  noble  calmness,  and,  when  he  was  forced  to  feel  indig- 
nation, confined  it  within  those  bounds  which  were  prescribed 
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by  the  great  canse  which  he  represented,  and  by  the  trying 
circnmetancee  in  which  he  was  placed.  Would  that  all  oar 
Btateamen  could  thus  gorem  themeelTee  I 

We  have  fiui^od  onr  work,  aad  have  no  intention  to  discoea 
the  question,  What  ought  now  to  be  done }  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  recoguition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Oonfederatee  was 
ever  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  Alabama  daime.  But  when 
the  policy  of  the  govemment  was  changed,  and  a  treaty  eub- 
mitting  this  simple  qneetion  to  arbitration  was  made,  it  is  a 
greater  pity  that  it  waa  rejected  by  an  almoet  unanimous 
Senate.  For  what  is  to  come  next  f  Shall  we  go  to  war  I  On 
what  pretext,  when  the  adverse  party  is  willing  to  have  the  dif- 
ferences settled  amicably — and  at  what  costl  Shall  Hr. 
Sumner's  position  be  accepted,  and  England  be  called  upon  to 
pay  damages  for  every  possible  result  of  the  first  step  which 
she  took  at  the  beginning  of  the  war — we  onght  rather,  if  we 
take  this  position,  to  say,  before  the  war!  Bnt  neither  will 
she  nor  ought  she  to  think  of  this ;  and  we  may  be  sore  that 
such  a  claim  will  he  scouted  at  and  laughed  at  everywhere  in 
all  impartial  countries.  Shall  we  return  on  our  stepB  and  make 
a  new  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  one  just  rejected  1  But  that 
will  involve  a  lose  of  national  character.  We  shall  seem  to 
have  acted  like  children.  Shall  we  let  the  matter  drag  along, 
to  be  settled  some  ten  years  hence?  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
better  terms  will  never  be  obtained  than  we  might  have  now, 
nnlesB,  indeed,  the  mean  policy  be  in  contemplation  of  waiting 
for  some  time  of  public  distress  in  Great  Britain,  and  screwing 
our  claims,  just  or  nnjost,  out  of  her  nweesities.  We  make  no 
reply  to  these  qnestions  of  our  own  asking.  Being  inope« 
conailii  ourselves,  we  ofler  no  counsel  to  the  country,  and  are 
only  sorry  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  counsel  did  not 
look  before  they  leaped. 

And  now,  in  dosing  our  remarks,  we  wish  to  express  our 
r^^t  that  what  we  have  said  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
views  of  a  man  whom  we  esteem  and  honor.  Mr  Sumner  is 
a  highly  ethical  man,  he  is  a  peace-loving  man,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  inarmed  men  we  have  ever  had  in  the  United  States,  he 
has  rendered  many  and  varied  services  to  the  country,  he  has 
endured,  in  maintaining  a  righteous  canse,  what  public  men 
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rarely  endure.  That  he  deeireB  a  proti'acted  qoanel  betweoi 
oar  country  and  Great  Britain,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve. HiB  BOj^estionB,  fklee  as  they  appear  to  as,  do  him 
credit,  for  it  eeems  to  his  fervid  sonl  that  Oreat  Britain  in  oni 
c<Mitflet  had  a  direct  oomplicity  with  slavery.  We  cannot  bob- 
pect  him  of  political  management,  for  he  ie  a  scholar  and  aa 
orator  rather  than  a  man)^;er.  We  shall  not  cease  to  hold  him 
in  honor,  altbongh  we  think  that  he  has  chosen,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Alabama  claims,  an  untenable  and  an  nnwiae  podtioa. 


Though  we  disclaim  the  intention  of  ^ving  counsel  in  re- 
gard to  die  negotiations  with  which  Mr.  Motky  is  «itmsted, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  present  moment  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  very  best  opportunity  for  the  two  conntries  to 
settle  some  points  tonching  neutral  rights  for  the  fntore.  To 
do  this  is  for  the  highest  interests  of  both  nations ;  it  would  be 
honorable  for  both,  and  humiliating  to  neither  I  The  £ngliah 
may  be  assured  that,  whatever  becomes  of  the  Alabama  claims, 
the  memory  among  ns  of  what  diey  felt  and  allowed  in  the 
late  rebellion  will  not  soon  sleep,  if  tJiings  remain  as  they  are; 
and  that  the  next  war,  in  which  they  become  involved,  will  see 
.  more  than  one  Alabama  issolng  from  oar  porta  to  rob  and  bum 
their  shipping.  The  United  States  on  their  part  need  and  de- 
mand some  aesarance  that  the  present  loose  practice  in  respect 
to  nentrality  will  not  be  penisted  in  hereafter.  Kor  is  it  w^ 
for  ns — either  for  our  character  or  pro^>erity — to  chew  the  end 
of  wrath  and  brood  over  supposed  wrongs.  It  is  fttr  more  im- 
portant to  i^ree  on  general  rules  for  the  fbture  than  to 
determine  how  the  cUums  for  damages  not  exceeding,  at 
the  utmost,  a  few  millions  of  ponnds,  are  to  be  adjnsted.  We 
write  this  in  the  interests  of  lasting  peace,  and  in  the  behrf 
that  the  present  system  of  rules  in  regard  to  contraband  ia 
wholly  wrong.  War  now,  to  no  small  an  extent,  is  carried  on 
by  neutrals  and  for  neutrals :  they  are  the  capitalists  in  the 
workshop  of  death.  Let  the  countries  agree  by  treaty  that 
hereafter,  when  either  is  a  belligerent,  no  ships  of  nse  for  the 
purposes  of  war  shall  be  built  in  and  sail  from  the  ports  of  the 
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other,  being  a  neatral,  without  heavy  bonds  given  hy  the  par- 
ties intereeted  reetraiuing  snch  veaaelB  to  an  innocent  emploj- 
ment.  Let  blockade  mnning  and  the  export  of  contraband 
artidee  be  placed  nnder  dmiloi'  reetrictions.  Let  a  trade  more 
bloody  than  the  slave  trade  be  stopped,  as  far  as  law  and 
police  cui  stop  it.  When  it  is  once  expTeeeed  in  honest  trea- 
ties that  such  trade  is  to  be  frowned  apon,  the  ftitare  of  the 
world  will  be  more  hopefiil. 
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BIOQBAPHICAI. 

Life  of  Dk.  Savubl  Millbs.* — The  author  of  these  volnmes, 
80  far  aa  we  oan  judge  from  the  ezamiDation  of  their  pages,  seemi 
to  have  had  two  objects  in  view  in  presenting  them  to  the  pubUa 
The  first  was  to  give  a  biographical  sketob  of  iiis  honored  &ther; 
the  second  to  do  what  he  oonid,  in  a  dde  way,  to  preveot  the  r^ 
noion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Chorch.  If  the  path 
lication  had  been  delayed  two  or  three  months,  the  dze  aod  con- 
sequently the  expense  of  the  book  might  have  been  diniiniBhed, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  greater  nnity  ia  the  design  wonid  have 
been  secured.  As  the  vote  in  the  Old  School  General  Assembly 
against  the  proposed  reunion  was  only  five,  as  compared  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  more,  in  its  favor,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
feeling  that  the  delay  would  have  been  a  decided  gaia  on  the 
whole;  but,  as  the  anthor  has  doubtless  satisfied  his  own  con- 
science, and  as  the  five  brethren  need  all  the  support  which  cm  be 
aSbrded  from  any  source,  we  are  not  disposed  to  insiat  too  ear- 
nestly upon  this  point. 

The  subject  of  the  biography,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  the  late 
Dr.  Miller,  who  was  for  more  than  tHirty  years  a  professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  and  who  ongbt  to  be  regardedi 
as  truly  perhaps  as  any  other  man,  as  the  ori^oator  of  that  Intrti- 
tution.  Nioeteeo  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death,  but  only  at 
this  late  day  has  any  record  of  his  life  been  given  to  the  world. 
The  reasons  for  so  long  a  postponement  of  the  work  are  not  very 
clearly  made  known  ;  but  it  is  well  that  men  as  prominent  and 
Qsefnl  as  he  was  should  be  commemorated,  even  if  it  be  after  aa- 
other  generation  has  come  forward  upon  the  stage  of  action.    We 
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Are  glad  to  see  the  book,  and  we  have  read  it  vith  mnob  interest. 
Dr.  Hiller  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant  or  great  powers,  as  his  sod, 
the  author  of  these  volomes,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  writers  whose 
opinions  are  oit«d  by  faim,  admit.  Tet  he  had  a  good  mind,  sonnd 
and  well-balanoed,  thoronghly  under  his  control,  inspired  by  more 
than  ordinary  enthnsiaHm,  and  sapplied  with  more  learning  than 
most  of  the  men  who  sorroonded  him.  By  oonstsot  and  methodi- 
cal working,  he  became  prominent  in  his  denominatioD  as  a  soholw 
in  the  eoclesioatical  field.  He  was  a  writer  of  repntation,  partien- 
larly  in  respect  to  sabjects  connected  with  his  department,  and 
was  regarded  by  his  Presbyterian  brethren  as  an  anthority  of  maoh 
weight.  Even  to  extreme  age  he  was  constantly  active  with  bis 
pen,  having  published  his  last  work  when  he  was  seventy-nine  years 
old.  He  discharged  ail  the  duties  of  his  professorship  almost  to  the 
very  close  of  life,  and  was  removed  by  death  while  still  retaining 
the  fullness  of  his  powers.  Bat  it  was  in  his  character  that  he 
seems  to  have  stood  preeminent  The  gradoateo  of  the  Seminary, 
and  the  leading  men  of  the  Old  School  body  in  general,  looked 
upon  him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  goodness.  His  pupils  remem- 
bered faim  in  after  years  with  the  utmost  reverence,  esteeming  it " 
one  of  the  privileges  of  their  early  life  that  they  were  brought  un- 
der his  influence.  Their  pruses  of  him  in  this  respect,  as  given  in 
the  Biography,  are  almost  unmeasured.  The  record  of  suoh  a  life 
can  Boarcely  fail  to  be  interesting  and  asefbl  to  many  who  read  it 
attentively.  Id  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice  of  snob  a  book,  it  is  im- 
possible to  review  the  narrative  or  call  attention  to  the  events 
which  are  recounted.  We  only  propose  to  snggest  one  or  two 
points  which  have  occurred  to  ns,  and  then  to  commend  to  our 
readers  the  perusal  of  the  volames,  if  they  desire  to  know  the  lus- 
tory  of  this  distinguished  divine.  i 

Dr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  much  larger  spirit  than  meet  of  his  Old 
School  contemporaries  in  the  great  conflict  which  divided  the 
Presbyterian  body  thirty  years  ago.  The  story  of  his  life,  during 
the  period  which  immediately  preceded  the  disruption,  shows 
clearly  that  he  did  not  sympathize  with  the  extremists  of  bis  party. 
The  right  of  private  judgment  was  a  right  which  he  respected. 
The  possibility  of  difi'ering  on  minor  points,  and  yet  of  being  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  orthodox  faith,  was  a  possibility  which  he 
fully  acknowledged.  To  the  last  moment,  he  resisted  the  course 
of  those  who  were  willing  to  cast  off  not  only  all  New  England 
CongregaUonaliste  of  a  more  liberal  character,  but  all  New  School 
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men  in  hie  own  branoh  of  th«  Ohnr<A.  We  cannot  help  beliemg 
that,  if  his  ooonaeU  oonld  have  beeo  followed  thronghont  the  vhole 
orida,  the  diflgraoefnl  Boenes  of  1837-8  would  bare  been  aTotd«4. 
True  it  is,  indeed,  that  he  finally  united  himself  with  the  mora 
violent  partisans,  and  aoted  whollr  on  thur  ude.  But  the 
yielding,  at  last,  vas  only  the  yielding  of  a  more  generous  mind, 
overhome  by  the  almost  reustless  force  brooght  to  bear  upon  hiiD, 
and  compelled,  as  It  were,  to  contradict  the  nobler  ntt«ranoes  *£ 
former  years.  The  change  which  oame  over  him  and  bis  aasoaatM 
in  the  seminary,  according  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  S.  J.  Baird  sod 
the  hints  which  are  found  even  in  these  volumes,  was  not  brooght 
abont  alt<^ther  in  the  noblest  way — ^yet  as  for  Dr.  Sfiller  at  leis^ 
for  he  alone  is  the  sabject  of  this  book,  we  are  willing  to  r^»d 
it,  for  the  sake  of  his  Christian  oharity  so  often  manifosted,  as  the 
change  of  a  mac  who  was  as  little  constuons  of  (he  lees  worthy  iv- 
fiaenoes  as  was  posuble.  The  fact  of  the  case  was  that  no  maa 
oonld  be  a  prominent  leader  in  the  Old  Sobool  body,  after  a  w^ 
tain  time,  without  uniting  his  voioe  with  the  extreme  and  snMh- 
ematizing  party  ;  and  the  Princeton  gentlemen  saooambed  tolbs 
neoesdties  of  the  oriaiB,  rather  than  lose  their  poudons  or  abandon 
the  old  vie«^.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  when,  in  theprogros 
of  tame,  the  Preabyteriso  body  has  come  to  a  reunion,  the  huoom- 
sore  of  those  gentlemen  have  opposed  it  to  the  last  moment,  sad 
then  have  yielded  to  a  necessity  upon  the  other  side.  There  i* 
nothing  more  lamentable  in  suoh  violent  movements,  as  thai  in 
1887  to  whioh  we  allude,  tiian  the  fiuling  of  men  like  this  honond 
servant  of  God,  who  have  etood  firm  for  a  while  in  their  laige- 
heartednesB  and  conciliatory  spiriL  Bat  it  is  hardly  to  be  wchi- 
dered  at,  that  so  many  of  them  ve  unable  to  endure  the  preeson 
whio^  comes  at  the  final  moment,  or  to  oppose  the  farious  onset 
of  other  men  who  are  as  bold  as  they  are  narrow^ninded. 

Dr.Uiller,  it  may  be  remarked  agun,  was  a  man  of  a  former  gene- 
ration  in  his  manner  and  style  of  ohuracter,  as  well  as  the  time  b 
which  he  lived.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  ob> 
serving  the  change  whidi  has  oome  npon  society,  as  he  perasea  the 
letters  with  whioh  the  volnme  eare  largely  filled,  or  listens  to 
the  cotnmendatioQB  which  his  admirers  bestow  upon  thdr  vtoe- 
rated  friend.  The  gentleman  of  the  "  Old  School "  was  a  t^pe  d 
man  quite  different  &om  anything  ttai  we  see  in  these  days.  He 
was  vastly  more  precise  and  formal,  and,  so  &r  as  dignity  oowastt 
in  manners,  he  was  much  more  dignified  than  his  more  modtn 
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saooeaeor.  There  was  a  stateliness  in  bis  every-daf  life,  in  his 
familiar  oonversations,  even  in  his  amufung  stories,  which  the  busy 
and  harried  oharacter  of  the  present  Ume  soaroely  allows  in  any 
man  on  any  occasion.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  entire  trans- 
foimation  has  taken  place  is  only  equaled  by  its  oorapleteness. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  calling  attention  to  this  point,  mid  saying 
that  the  Princeton  professor  seems  to  hare  been  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  old  style  of  man.  We  do  not  wonder  that,  as  he  lived  on  to 
extreme  old  sge,  his  pupils  reverenced  him  as  having  a  peculiar 
glory  which  they  would  not  be  likely  to  see  agun. 

In  rf^ard  to  his  views  on  many  subjects,  also,  he  differed  wide- 
ly from  the  generality  of  men  in  the  present  day.  Dandng  he 
regarded  as  wrong  m  it8el£  "  The  dancing  of  the  two  sexes  to- 
gether," he  says,  "is  moat  unholy  in  its  very  oiigin  and  inherent 
nature" — and,  when  asked  the  reason  why  he  so  regarded  it,  he 
said,  "  beoanse  it  is  striotly  psotomimlo  and  all  its  motions  are  but 
the  dalliance  of  sinful  passions."  To-day,  probably,  one  half  of 
the  members  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Churches  in  our 
larger  cities  allow  "  the  dancing  nf  the  two  sexes  together  "  in  thdr 
parlors ;  and  of  those  who  do  not  we  presume  there  is  scarcely 
one  to  be  found  who  would  condemn  it  as  sinful  because  it  is  "pan- 
totnimiol"  His  views  in  regard  to  novel-reading  were,  likewise, 
those  of  his  time,  though  on  this  point  there  are  probably  larger 
numbers  now  who  would  agree  with  him.  In  the  light  of  what 
we  see  on  every  side  in  these  days,  it  is  almost  amusing  to  read 
the  following  sentences  in  commendation  of  his  wife  "  Not  long 
after  our  union,  before  she  became  pions,  she  proposed  to  pur- 
chase some  expensive  and  showy  articles  of  furniture.  This  pro- 
posal was  then  resisted,  and  she  readily  acquiesced.  But  after 
she  became  decidedly  pions,  her  whole  taste  and  judgment  seemed 
to  undergo  an  entire  revolution  In  regard  to  this  as  well  as  to 
other  matters.  From  that  hour  .  .  .  costly  and  ostentatious  living 
seemed  to  be  her  aversion.  All  her  counsels  and  all  her  efforts 
seemed  to  be  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  moderation  in 
every  personal  and  domestic  indulgence,"  Truly  we  are  read- 
ing of  another  age  and  of  another  order  of  men  and  women.  But 
the  opinions  of  a  former  time  were  held  by  him  on  other  subjects 
besides  those  relating  to  social  life.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  as- 
sures his  oorrespondent,  that  "the  New  Haven  view"  of  the 
"days"  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  being  "demiurgic"  is 
one  which  he  cannot  accept,  being  Ailly  persuaded  that  they  were 
VOL.  xma.  40 
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six  ordinary  days  of  twenty-four  hours.  And  in  addreadng  the 
dbtingnished  Unitarian  writer.  Rev.  Jar«d  Sparks — tltongh  hie 
opinions  may  be  ebared  by  many  orthodox  persons  at  the  present 
time — he  adopts  a  mode  of  expression  which  moet  Presbyteriui 
clergymen  would  now  hesitate  to  employ.  "  Hera  then,  my  dear 
Sir,  I  bid  you  a  respectful  but  melancholy  adieu.  Be  assured  I 
bare  not,  and  never  had,  toward  you,  an  unkind  feeling.  Bat 
when  I  see  you.  with  endowmenta  rendering  you  capable  of  high- 
ly valuable  services  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world,  grofung  in 
darkness  concerning  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  exerting  yourself 
to  the  utmost  to  propagate  those  inndamentai  errors,  which  must, 
if  persisted  in,  conduct  both  yourself  and  all  whom  yoa  persuade 
to  embrace  them  to  eternal  perdition — when  I  aee  tbu,  oa^  I 
not  to  be  grieved !" 

Dr.  Miller,  we  can  only  add,  was  a  man  of  energy  to  carry  for- 
ward good  enterprises,  and  of  wisdom  to  oonuBel  others  in  their 
work  and  wants.  The  Church  with  which  he  waa  connected 
found  in  bim  one  of  the  most  earnest  promoters  of  all  her  inter- 
ests. He  early  saw  the  .importance  of  having  institatious  for 
theological  education,  and  pressed  his  views  upon  the  attention  of 
those  around  him.  It  was  but  a  just  recognition  of  hie  services  in 
establishing  the  Seminary,  as  it  was  but  the  dictate  of  the  high- 
est wisdom  in  view  of  its  future  well-being,  when  he  waa  appoint- 
ed, by  the  General  Assembly,  one  of  the  first  two  Professon  at 
Princeton.  Thirty-seven  years  of  faithful  work  showed  how  de- 
voted he  was  to  its  success,  and  how  well-fitted  he  was  to  influ- 
ence and  guide  its  students. 

But  we  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  this  Biography.  Of  tbe  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  we  think  its  readers  vrill  judge  favorably. 
There  is  no  excessive  adulation.  There  is  no  want  of  discrimina- 
tion in  regard  to  the  character  of  which  it  speaks.  Of  the 
author's  attitude  toward  those  who  differ  from  him,  we  are  not  able 
to  express  so  much  approbation.  He  is  evidently  one  of  the  more 
exclusive  of  his  party,  and  ready  to  ieiterat«  the  false  charges  of 
Felagianiam  against  his  opponents.  It  is  a  pleasing  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  reunion,  now  so  sure  to  be  aooomplisbed,  is  enforcing 
the  spirit  of  toleration,  and  that  it  has  not  been  assented  to  by  the 
Kew  School  body  without  the  emphatic  deolsration  ODthep«rtof 
some  of  their  leading  divines,  that  they  will  not  give  up  what  they 
have  learned  from  New  England,  and  from  New  Haven.  The  day 
is  nearer  than  it  once  was,  when  the  spirit  of  Christ  will  teach  even 
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those  theologiani  who  are  the  Blowest  to  lesm  the  lesson  that  the 
caUing  their  Chmtian  brethren  by  harsh  sonnding  names  is  a  thing 
which  does  not  oome  of  a  heavenlj  inspiration. 

As  for  the  pabltaher's  part  of  the  volumes,  the  book  is  of  con- 
venient size,  and  of  respectable  character  as  to  type  and  paper. 
The  proof-reading,  also,  in  general,  has  been  moderately  well 
done;  bat  we  cannot  forbear  citing  a  single  case  out  of  two  or 
three,  where  the  printer's  confasioa  is  greater  than  we  have  ever 
noticed  in  any  other  book.  On  page  18,  of  the  second  volnrae,  we 
have  the  following:  "The  difficnlty  of  meeting  its  reqnisitions 
[i  e.  of  the  office  in  Princeton]  wonld  be  great  ander  the  most 
advantageoas  droamatances,  bat  in  his  case  it  was  materially 
enhanced  by  the  novelty  of  his  oo  o  hfraistpn."  Leaving  onr 
readers  to  arrange  these  letters  in  a  satisfactory  order,  we  take 
leave  of  the  book,  recommending  it  again  to  their  attention,  if  they 
wish  to  know  the  hiatery  of  the  life  of  which  it  treats. 

Speaaue's  AiraAtB  of  thr  American  Pdlpit,  Vol.  IX.* — 
After  the  lapse  of  some  years  we  have  at  length  received  a  new 
volame  of  this  work,— the  ninth — including  the  "Annals"  of 
five  of  the  smaller  denominations.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us 
to  do  more  than  simply  announce  to  our  readers  the  fact  that  the 
volame  has  been  published.  The  pnblic  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  ihe  character  and  merits  of  the  book  to  need  any  new  com- 
mendation of  it  as  its  snccessive  parts  appear,  and  we  refrain  from 
adding  anything  beyond  what  has  been  often  said  by  ua  hereto* 
fore  in  its  prdse.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  alt  men  in  the  country,  is  the 
man  for  this  great  work.  He  has  the  wide-eitended  information 
which  is  so  necessary,  the  taste  for  investigations  of  this  charac- 
ter, withont  which  no  man  could  ever  hope  to  be  successfnl,  and 
the  genial  and  kindly  feeling  toward  every  one  which  lead  him  to 
speak  with  charity  and  the  spirit  of  love  everywhere.  The  pages 
of  his  "Annals"  bear  evidence,  alike  in  every  denomination,  of 
iiiithful  Christain  service  on  the  part  of  onr  American  ministers  in 
all  the  generations.  The  perusal  of  these  pages  cannot  but  make 
any  man,  who  is  not  hopelessly  fettered  by  his  bigotry,  more 

'AwntUtef  tha  Ameriean  Pulpil ;  or  CommtmoratiTe  Notices  of  DisUnguithad 
AmoriuD  Clergymen  of  Varioo*  DeaomiDatioiu  from  the  early  Settlement  of  the 
Conniry  to  the  close  of  the  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  nttj-Flve,  with  His- 
torical IntruducUoaa,  By  WiLum  B.  Sraxoca,  D.  D.  YolDme  IX,  Lutheran; 
Helbrmed  Dutch;  Asiodata;  Aaioaiite  Reformed;  Reformed  Preebytetun. 
Re*  Tork:     Robert  Carter  i  Brothen,  1869.     8to. 
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large-hearted  and  more  ready  to  rejoice  that  Christ  ia  prea^e^ 
whether  \>j  his  ovn  party  in  the  Uhnrch  or  by  others.  Religions 
ooDtroTCrsy  of  the  narrow  order  grows  meaner  the  more  we  see 
of  good  men  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  line.  It  springs  from 
the  spirit  of  Judaism  and  Pharisaism  which  have  never  died  away, 
even  from  the  Charch. 

The  Life  op  Father  de  Ravignan  •  comes  to  us  from  (he 
Catholic  Publication  Society  in  an  elegant  dress,  and  abounding  in 
the  most  interesting  matter.  We  earnestly  wish  for  it  an  %x\m- 
sive  circulation,  and  are  sorry  that  its  expensive  form  is  likely  to 
prevent  onr  wishes  from  being  realized.  We  wish  it  may  be  cir- 
culated for  two  reasons :  flrtt,  becanae  it  sets  forth  the  excellent 
Christian  cfaaracteriatics  which  are  exhibited  by  many  of  the  most 
devoted  Romanists,  and  we  desire  that  their  excellences  may  be 
better  appreciated  than  they  are  by  many  intelligent  Protestants; 
and  lecond,  because  the  inherent  defects  of  this  system  stand 
forth  in  so  bold  a  relief  ag^nst  the  back-groand  of  such  remarka- 
ble Christian  virtnes  as  were  possessed  by  Father  de  Ravignan. 

Father  de  Ravignan  was  of  a  distingnifihed  family — was  trained 
as  a  lawyer,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  the  highest  distinction  ia 
his  profession,  when  he  gave  himself  to  the  priesthood.  In  dne 
course  of  tim«  he  became  a  Jesuit,  and  rose  to  high  position  and 
influence  in  that  celebrated  society.  He  was  also  well  known  sod 
greatly  admired  as  a  popular  preacher ;  having  been  selected  to 
deliver  the  celebrated  conferences  in  the  church  of  Ndtre  Dameb 
Paris,  for  a  series  of  years.  He  was  also  the  confessor  and  spirit- 
ual guide  of  a  great  number  of  distinguished  personages,  and 
gained  many  Protestants  over  to  the  Romish  faith.  In  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  he  appears  to  have  been  singularly  s^-denying, 
bold,  earne§t,  Eealons,  and  spiritnal,  and  strangely  indifferent  to 
the  temptations  which  are  supposed  by  Protestants  to  assail  the 
Romish  priesthood.  His  character  must  have  been  distinguished 
by  many  of  the  Christian  virtues  in  eminent  perfection.  We 
wish  that  the  record  of  such  a  character  may  be  extenBi»ely 
known,  not  only  that  it  may  serve  to  stimulate  other  Christiui 
believers  to  imitate  it,  but,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  may  correct 

»  7%e  L^  af  FolAar  it  Rmignan,  of  the  Society  of  Jaaai.  By  Fatbar  tt 
roNLSBOT,  of  the  ume  Sociaty.  New  York ;  The  CathDlio  PablkatiOD  SodHf, 
1S6  Btwan  BtreaL    1S69. 
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manr  prevalent  notions  respecting  the  RomiBh  syBtem.  Protest- 
ants cannot  too  soon  lay  aaide  the  prejudices  which  have  blinded 
them  against  the  recognition  of  Chrintlike  piety  whenever  it  is 
seen  in  thie  ohnroh,  or  which  have  led  them  to  overlook  the  power 
of  those  trAths  and  those  duties  which  the  Romish  church  enforces 
with  espocial  emphasis  and  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fatal  defects  of  the  Romish  system  are 
here  exhibited  in  forms  which  mnst  be  fearfnily  repetlant  to  any 
truly  enlightened  Protestant  Christian.  The  views  with  which 
Ravignan  dedicated  himself  first  to  the  priesthood  and  next  to  the 
Jesuit  sodety,  were  obvionsly  unchristlike  in  their  extreme  aitcet- 
ical  character,  and  the  notions  of  what  constitutes  the  most  exalt- 
ed Christian  virtue  were  so  plainly  un-Fanline,  that  the  intelligent 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  but  pronounce  at  once  that 
they  were  far  removed  from  the  practical  views  of  Christianity 
taught  in  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  and  enforced  by  the  great 
apostle.  As  we  read  on  and  find  that  in  his  progress  toward  per- 
fectiOD,  he  subjected  himself  to  sharp  and  oft  repeated  bodily  tor 
tnre,  wearing  often,  perhaps  constantly,  next  to  his  person  a- 
band  interwoven  with  needle  points,  which  he  could  at  any  time 
force  into  his  flesh,  that  he  believed  in  the  virtue  of  obedience  to 
the  direction  of  his  superior  as  to  the  word  of  the  living  God  j 
that  two  of  his  devoted  admirers,  of  high  cultivation,  are  repre- 
sented by  his  biographer  as  having  by  solemn  devotion  given  up 
in  exchange  their  own  lives  in  place  of  his  to  the  arbiter  of  life 
and  death,  in  consequenue  of  which  his  own  was  prolonged — when 
we  find  that  he  is  represented  also  as  having  been  inspired  to 
enter  into  intimate,  mystical  relations  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Loyola,  and  to  have  required  the  experience  of  years  to  enter 
into  the  profound  meaning  and  to  become  a  proficient  in  the  edi- 
fying use  of  his  Spiritual  Exercises  in  conducting  JRetrailei — as 
we  meet  with  these  aspects  of  the  faith  of  Ravignan,  set  forth  by 
his  biographer  with  such  surprising  simplicity,  such  uncon- 
scious naivetS,  as  most  lovely  and  divine,  we  are  constrained 
to  pronounce  the  tree  which  hriags  forth  such  fruit  as  seriously 
defective  and  radically  unsound.  The  Memoirs  of  the  de  Gaerin$ 
and  of  Madam  Swetchine  and  other  booKS  of  the  kind,  give  one 
ude,  and  that  the  fairest  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  Romish 
Mtb  in  natures  singutarly  refiued  and  highly  cultured.  The 
life  of  Father  Ravignan  gives  both  sides — that  which  is  most 
attractive  and  that  which  is  equally  repulsive  to  a  refined  and 
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ChriBtian  soul.  After  reading  Bucb  a  book  w«  are  more  devoutly 
thaokful  for  the  ReformatioD  and  the  gospel  tbat  knows  no  priest- 
hood except  that  of  Him  nho,  once  for  all,  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, has  passed  into  the  Hearens;  that  teaches  that  the  troth 
which  Peter  confessed,  and  not  the  peraon  of  Peter,  io'tberockon 
which  Christ  has  built  his  church,  and  tbat  the  Cbristiao  fiuth  do- 
vates,  and  enlarges,  and  purifies  every  spring  of  human  action, 
without  repressing,  mutilating,  or  dishonoring  a  single  one, 
making  the  believer  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  none  the 
less  a  man,  because  he  is  a  Christian. 

THEOLooicu.  mm  BBuaiors. 

Eadik  on  Galatians."  — This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Eadie'i 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  those  on  the  Epistlea  to 
the  Ephesians,  Philippians  and  Colossians,  having  been  already 
before  the  public  for  a  considerable  period.  In  its  character  and 
peculiarities  it  is  very  similar  to  the  previous  ivolames.  The  author 
hasquiteraanifestly  determined  upon  aoertain  plan,  which,  at  least 
for  himself,  he  regards  as  the  best  one  to  be  followed  out,  and  he 
proposes  not  to  deviate  from  it  at  all,  but  only  to  endeavor  to  fnlfill 
the  idea  of  it  as  perfectly  as  possible.  We  think  his  plan  is  fanl^ 
in  some  respects.  His  books  are  too  long.  There  is  too  great  a 
mass  of  matter  in  them.  They  are  deficient  in  conciseness,  and  in 
the  simple  and  sharp  presentation  of  the  results  which  the  student 
wishes  to  know.  Dr.  Eadie  is  not,  indeed,  so  trying  in  this  re- 
spect as  some  of  the  German  writers,  who,  in  abandoning  the 
extremest  brevity,  seem  to  lose  all  control  of  themselves,  and  to 
wander  off  on  nnboundcd  seas  without  any  chart  or  compass. 
But  he  is,  nevertheless,  oppressive  and  burdensome  in  noinconrid- 
erable  degree.  He  is,  however,  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning 
and  of  much  exegetioal  ability.  The  very  opposite,  in  the  point 
just  Eluded  to,  of  his  English  fellow-laborer  in  the  field  of  Biblical 
studies.  Bishop  Ellicott,  he  seems  to  be  qnite  the  eqnal  of  that 
distinguished  gentleman  iu  other  respects.  The  two  men  are  an 
honor  to  English  scholarship.    If  they  ooaldbe  so  united  together 

■  A  OoBOnentaTS  on  the  Qrtek  Text  of  llu  BpiitU  of  Paul  to  Hit  Qaialiatu,  B] 
Jam  Eadie,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  ProfeMor  of  BibUcal  Litentare  ud  Exag«aii  to  the 
Uoited  PragbfteriMi  Churoh,  SooUand.  Ediubnrgh:  T.AT.  Clark.  VewJoA: 
8eribD«r,  Wtlford  t  Ca,  lBa9.    Svo,  pp.  48<X    Ptim,  IS.IS. 
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that  the  one  oodM  gaio  and  the  other  lose  in  the  matter  of  con- 
cisenesB,  the;  would  both  he  more  neeftal  and  better  comment- 
ators. 

In  addition  to  the  oornmentary  on  the  text,  which  is  very 
minute,  the  rolnme  contains  eHsaya  or  discuHsions  renpecting  all 
the  more  important  points  which  the  Epistle  suggests.  The  long- 
est of  these  is  the  one  on  the  relationship  of  James,  "  the  Lord's 
brother,"  to  Jesus,  which  covers  nearly  fifty  pages.  The  anthor 
belieres  him  to  be  the  brother  of  Jesus  in  the  ordinary' sense  of 
that  word — the  son  of  ths  same  mother — and,  thus,  a  different  per- 
son from  James,  the  son  of  Atphaeus.  This  view,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  correct  one,  he  snslains  with  much  energy  and  force. 
The  celebrated  passage  in  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Epistle,  of  which  from  two  hundred  uid  Gfly  to  four  hun. 
dred  explanations  have  been  given,  is,  of  course,  not  passed  over 
withoat  due  consideration.  His  own  explanation  is  as  follows  :— 
"  Ood  is  one  and,  therefore,  mediatorless.  God  himself,  without 
any  intervention,  speaks  the  promise  to  Abraham  ;  the  promise  is 
conveyed  through  no  third  party,  ae  was  the  law.  Whatever  con- 
tingency might  be  in  the  law  and  its  conveyance  by  a  mediator 
who  went  between  God  and  the  people,  there  can  be  none  with 
regard  to  the  promise,  the  direct  and  unconditioned  word  of  Jeho- 
vah himself  alone."  It  is  somewhat  presumptuous,  perhaps,  to 
pronounce  any  very  decided  judgment  in  a  case  where  the  doctors 
have  so  completely  failed  to  agree,  bnt  we  thinic  we  may  say,  with 
confidence,  that  Dr.  Eadie  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  a  good  many 
among  the  "  four  hundred."  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  however,  that 
he  borders,  in  his  view,  very  closely  upon  those  of  some  others, 
and  only  adds  whatever  strength  his  authority  may  afi'ord  to  their 
previously  given  explanations.  The  final  verses  of  the  Epistle 
(vi.  llff.)  he  regards  as  a  sort  of  postscript,  bnt,  at  the  same  time, 
he  supposes  the  apostle,  when  be  speaks  of  "  writing  with  large 
letters,"  to  have  reference  not  to  this  postscript  hut  to  the  whole 
Epistle,  which,  contrary  to  his  ordinary  custom,  he  had  written 
with  his  own  hand.  In  this  last  view  we  are  persuaded  that  he  is 
wrong.  We  believe  the  postscript  to  be  complete  in  itself  and  to 
be  the  only  portion  of  the  whole  letter  which  was  penned  by  the 
Apostle.  But  we  must  pass  over  without  further  notice  these 
points  and  many  others,  which  deserve  a  oarefnl  examination 
whenever  snob  a  book  as  this  makes  its  appearance.  A 
thorough  review  of  it  would  require  extended  discnssiou  and  many 
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pnges.  We  o&n  assure  oar  readers  that  it  is  an  adilitioD  to  oar 
meaoB  of  studyiDf;  th»  Epistle,  and  that  it  merits  the  moet  respect- 
fnl  consideration.  It  will  be  notioed  that  it  is  pabiisbed,  in  this 
country,  tbroDgb  Messrs.  Scribner,  Wolford  4  Co.,  of  New  Tork, 
who  are  the  agents  of  Meesrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  the  original  pnUith- 
ers  in  Edinbargh. 

EssATS  Aim  Addbesbss,*  And  How  to  Stcdt  tbb  Kkw 
TKSTAMENT.f — The  Utter  of  these  two  books  is  one  of  three  vol- 
umes which  Dean  Alford  has  recently  gireu  to  the  public,  ftir  the 
purpose  of  guiding  ordinary  readers  of  the  English  Bible  to  a  bet- 
ter nnderBtanding  of  it.  Id  this  Tolume  he  examines  and  disca^s- 
ea  the  greater  part  of  the  Epistles  of  Panl — his  method  being  as 
follows :  Taking  the  Epistles  in  their  chronolr^cal  order,  be  gives, 
in  the  first  place,  a  brief  general  introduction  to  each,  in  which 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  its  date,  design,  and 
contents  are  set  forth ;  and  then,  secondly,  he  itaggests,  in  the 
different  chapters  and  verses,  amendments  and  improvements  in 
the  Cranslatiou,  wherever  they  seem  to  be  required  in  order  to  the 
dearest  presentation  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  text.  Consider- 
ing that  the  work  is  so  brief,  and  that  it  is  deeigoed  for  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  original  language,  we  think  it  may  be 
regarded  as  quite  useful.  And  yet  it  hardly  seems  to  as  to  fill  oat 
the  fall  idea  of  its  title,  and  we  fear  that  many  will  exam- 
ine it  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  it  gives  them  only  so 
partial  a  help.  The  author  may  have  satisfied  his  own  mind  in 
respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  but,  if  so,  his  design 
was  a  more  limited  one  than  his  title-page  would  indicate ;  and 
persons  who  are  looking  for  a  guide  in  this  matter  should  see 
what  the  book  is  and  just  how  far  it  opens  the  way  before 
them. 

The  former  of  the  two  books  is  a  volnme  of  essays  and  address- 
es, which  the  author  had  prepared  on  various  occasions,  and  which 
are  thus  collected  together  for  more  permanent  preservation.  They 
have  almost  exclusive  reference  to  subjects  which  pecnitariy  cos- 

■  Ettayt  and  Addrtuei,  Chitfis  ""  Ck"^  Btilgtctt.  B7  Hskkt  Auobd,  D.  T>. 
Hew  Tork  and  LondoD :     Strahan  A  Co.,  1869.     8vo.,  pp.  IDS. 
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oem  the  Chtirob,  and,  in  the  epedal  points  oonsidered,  the  Church 
of  England.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  have  a  general  interest, 
puUj  because  some  of  the  topics  disoussed  have  a  general  impor- 
tanoe,  and  partly  because  the  views  of  so  prominent  a  man  are 
necessarily  interesting  to  all  who  watch  the  progrens  or  forecast 
the  future  of  the  English  Establishment.  Two  of  the  essays  are 
CD  the  Education  of  the  Clergy ;  one  on  Preaching,  its  Adapta- 
tion to  the  Present  Time;  one  on  the  Christian  Consdeace;  one 
on  Charity,  the  End  of  the  Commandment;  one  on  the  Union  of 
Christendom  considered  in  its  Home  Aspect ;  and  one  on  the  Church 
of  the  Future.  Some  of  the  remarks  with  reference  to  the  methods 
of  educating  theclergy  arefonoded  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eng- 
lish system.  But,  in  general,  the  anthor  takes  the  strongest 
ground  in  favor  of  a  thorough  and  wide  theological  edaoatioa. 
Dean  Alford  is  evidently  a  liberal  scholar,  not  afraid  of  the  truth 
and  not  bound  to  old  ideas  simply  because  they  are  old. '  As  a 
writer  on  the  New  Testament  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  Biblical  scholarship  among  his  oonntrymeD,  and 
to  introdnoe  them  to  the  results  of  the  learning  of  the  best  Ger- 
man commentatoi  s.  He  knows  too  much  to  be  what  many  Eng- 
lish and  American  authors  are.  His  works  are  free  from  the 
faalte  with  which,  as  he  says,  "the  great  majority  of  our  English 
expository  works  are  tainted" — namely,  "the  fiiult  of  iuqniring 
less  what  Scripture  has  said,  than  what  it  ought  to  say  and  may 
be  made  to  say."  We  are  glad  to  see  such  strong  and  much-need- 
ed words  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  training  in  this  department, 
and  espetnally  as  addressed  to  those  who  belong  to  his  own  people. 
But  he  Ib  equally  earnest  in  other  departments.  He  evidently 
sees  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  change  and  a  radical  improve- 
ment of  the  entire  English  system,  before  the  body  of  the  clergy 
can  be  the  educated  and  earnest  men  that  they  should  be.  On  the 
subject  of  the  relations  of  the  English  Church  toward  dissenting 
bodies,  apd  of  the  future  of  the  English  Church  itself,  he  speaks 
like  a  reasonable  man  and  a  Christian.  He  admits  the  fact  of 
the  "  disestablishment"  of  the  Anglican  body  as  an  inevitable  fact 
of  the  future,  and  urges  his  associates  in  that  body  to  prepare  for 
it  and  make  up  their  minds  to  meet  it.  He  points  out  the  advan* 
tages  which  will  result  to  themselves  from  that  inevitable  fiict. 
The  "  Church  "  will  be  better  then,  than  it  now  is.  The  gain  will 
not  be  only  on  the  side  of  the  non-conforming  bodies ;  it  will  be 
also  with  those  who,  so  generally,  have  been  accnstomed  to  regard 
the  alliance  with  the  State  as  a  great  strength  and  means  of  safe- 
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ty,  which  coiild  not  be  given  ap.  The  haughty  assumption  of 
some  Epiaoopaliana  in  this  oonntry,  as  well  aa  in  England,  will 
find  a  fitting  rebuke  on  many  of  Dean  Alford's  pages.  But  then 
are  men  whom  nothing  will  inflnenoe  except  the  very  blast  of  de- 
struction fall  upon  their  whole  system,  and  such  men  are  the  Sgb 
Church  party  in  every  denomination.  And  yet  as  every  new 
voice  of  scholarly  and  large-minded  and  Christian  men  of  tiie 
free  and  Pauline  order  is  raised  aghast  them,  the  day  of  better 
things  is  hastened  in  its  coming.  The  eminent  English  scholar, 
whose  voice  we  now  hear,  may  well  receive  the  thanks  of  all,  of 
whatever  name,  who  are  contending  in  the  same  great  canse 

CoMpANiow  TO  THE  BiBLE.* — PfofesBor  Barrows,  lately  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  has  furnished  in  this  volume  a 
nsefnl  aid  to  Sabbath-School  teachers  and  others  who  desin?  to 
Btndy  the  Scriptures.  He  discusses  the  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion  and  the  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  and  gives 
both  Gieneral  and  Particular  "  Introductions  "  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  chief  excellence  of  the  book  lies  in  the  condse 
and  readily  available  form  in  which  the  matter  has  been  presented. 
The  learning  of  the  author  is  evidently  extensive  and  his  views 
are  sound,  but  he  has  not  Attempted  to  go  beyond  the  want«  of 
those  to  whom  the  original  sources  are  mainly  closed.  To  all  sucb 
persons  the  book  may  be  heartily  commended.  It  will  be  found 
serviceable  also,  we  think,  to  ministers  when  they  wish  to  find  in 
a  few  pages  the  mun  points  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Dr.  Barrows  has  dwelt  earnestly  upon  the  Unity  of  Revelation  in 
several  chapters.  That  the  Bible  is  one  whole,  steadily  progress- 
ing and  growing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — the  New  Testi- 
ment  resting  upon  and  being  the  perfection  of  the  Old,  the  Old 
pointing  forward  to  and  finding  its  prophecies  fulfilled  in  the 
New — is  one  of  the  great  foundation  truths  for  which  the  Cbnreh 
mast  contend.  It  is  also  one  of  those  truths  which  mast  be  fully 
appreciated  before  we  can  enter  into  any  proper  understanding  of 
God's  plan,  or  any  right  and  reasonable  study  of  His  Word.  De- 
structive criticism  may  lose  sight  of  this  fiict  and  deny  it,  but  if 
so,  it  is  because  it  does  not  and  will  not  open  itself  to  those  infin- 
ences  and  that  sense  of  the  Divine,  which  are  essential  if  we 

•  Oompainon  to  tkt  Bt««,  bj  Rev.  E.  P.  Babeowi,  D.  D.,  Frofiswor  of  Biblk^ 
l4C«r*tare.     Publiahed  by  the   Americui  Tract  Society.      !)•«   York,   IMl 
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would  know  tuything  of  the  troth  as  we  oof;ht  to  know  it.  In 
the  Introdnctiona,  both  General  and  Special,  the  facts  and  arga- 
menta  are  preaeuted  carefully  and  iiurly,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  au- 
thor has  BQcoeeded  remarkably  well  in  carrying  out  his  purpose. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  a  scholarly  gentleman,  after  having 
laid  aside  his  active  work  of  theological  instrnctioo,  devoting 
the  later  part  of  life  to  the  studies  of  his  department  and  giving 
to  the  world — to  the  large  numbers  who  cannot  know  all  that  he 
does— the  results  of  his  life's  labors.  We  shall  gladly  see  the  vol- 
ume or  volumes  which  he  proposes  to  publish  hereafter. 

The  Office  and  Wobe  of  the  Christian  Minibtbt.* — A 
complete,  systematic  discnssion  of  this  important  sobjeot  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  among  clergymen  and  theological  students. 
Professor  Hoppin's  experience  as  a  pastor  and,  also,  as  a  theo- 
loffical  instructor,  his  opportunities  of  personally  studying  the  pul- 
pit of  other  Isads,  aod  his  ezoelleut  taste  and  judgment,  areamonfr 
the  qualifioatJODS  which  fit  him  to  supply  this  want.  The  volume 
before  us  comprises  the  results  of  his  thought  and  experience  on 
the  themes  of  which  it  treate.  It  is  the  fruit,  also,  of  a  wide  ex- 
amination of  the  previously  existing  literature  bearing  on  the 
topics  which  are  handled.  The  general  aim  and  object  of  the 
work  are  thus  slated  in  the  preface :  "This  vol  ume  is  chiefly  designed 
as  a  teel-book  in  Uomiletios  and  Pastoral  Theology,  for  those  who 
are  in  a  regular  course  of  training  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
While  I  hope  that  pasMrs  may  find  id  it  something  of  value  to  them- 
selves, it  is  munly  intended  to  be  used  by  theological  students  in 
the  class-room,  for  the  purpose  of  recitation  ;  and  this  will  account 
for  the  broken-np  and  analytical  style  of  the  book,  that  being 
necessitated  by  the  treatment  in  condensed,  rather  than  expanded, 
forms  of  discussion  of  so  mauy  and  varied  themes.  This  will  also 
explain  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  book,  for  the  eflbrt  has 
been,  not  so  much  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  plan,  as  to  produce 
a  good  text-book  of  judicious  rules  ;  not  so  much  to  express  pri- 
vate thoughts  and  opinions,  as  to  state  general  and  well-grounded 
principles." 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the 

•7%<  Offletand  Work  ej  tht  CKrUtian  Minittfy.  By  Jaub  U.  Hoffd,  Pro- 
(cMorof  Eomiletic*  Mid  Putoril  Theology  In  Tale  College.  New  York;  8hal- 
doD  it  Ca,  18S9.    8to.  pp.  630. 
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history  anci  art  of  preaohiDg,  and  of  the  application  of  the  priiH 
ciples  of  rhetoric  and  style  to  preaching.  Preaching  is  clearly  de- 
fined ;  and  it  is  traced  from  its  germinating  idea  in  theScriptares 
through  its  hietorioal  development  in  (he  different  ages  of  t^e 
Christian  Church.  The  true  object  and  design  of  preaching  are 
set  forth,  as  well  an  its  difficulties,  faults,  and  right  methods.  Tlie 
Sermon  itself  in  its  various  parts,  as  a  reli^ous  discourse,  aiming 
at  isstrnotion  and  permanent  impression,  is  carefully  analyied, 
although  it  is  recommended  that  there  should  be  no  stereotyped 
form  of  sermonizing;  and  under  the  head  of  the  "Development" 
of  the  sermon,  we  notice  the  following  generalization  of  what 
might  perhaps  be  considered  the  anthor's  view  of  the  Sermon: 
"  We  might  conceive  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  sermon,  not  yet  at- 
tuned, or  not  attained  by  all,  bat  which  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  our  highest  modem  civilization,  while  it  does  not  loee  the  earn- 
estness and  praotioal  aim  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  unpretentions,  devo- 
tional, springing  from  the  meditation  of  a  holy  soul  upon  the  Scr^ 
tures,  with  Christ  as  the  central  burning  theme  ;  tender  and  M 
of  love,  but  strong  in  apostolic  &ith,  like  the  preaching  of  maseu- 
line  Paul  and  Luther ;  courageously  hopefiil  for  man,  and  filled  with 
the  true  '  enthusiasm  of  humanity ;'  thoughfal  and  substantial  in 
reasoning,  but  not  intelleotoal  so  truly  as  spiriittal;  not  confined 
in  any  set  forme,  but  free  with  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
makea  free ;  with  an  internal  rather  than  external  method  of 
of  thought ;  of  the  highest  literary  style,  because  fresh  and  simple, 
almost  plun  and  homely,  so  that  the  ignorant  man  and  the  child 
may  understand  what  feeds  the  most  highly  educated  bearer ;  as 
well  fitted  for  backwoodsmen  as  for  philosophers,  because  it  is 
deep  and  penetrating,  is  drawn  from  the  common  wells  of  truth 
and  salvation,  appeals  to  the  common  wants  and  desires  of  the 
heart,  and  is  fitted  to  convert  men  from  sin,  and  to  lead  them 
to  the  life  of  God.  Nothing  could  be  so  simple,  and  yet  nothing 
so  high  and  difficult,  as  such  a  sermon.  It  could  not  be  learned  in 
the  schools,  for  it  is  not  theological,  though  it  teaches  a  true  the- 
ology. It  mnst  l>e  taught  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  the  oonseorat- 
ed  mind  that  has  coosoientiously  and  laboriously  done  its  part  la 
the  way  of  thorough  preparation." 

In  the  more  general  application  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  U> 
preaching,  such  important  topics  are  treated  of  as  the  usee  of  rea- 
soning to  the  preacher,  the  study  of  langn^e  and  English  litera- 
ture, delivery,  taste  in  preaching.    The  qnalities  of  the  true  sub- 
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ject,  pieaobiDg  npon  Christiaa  doctrine,  Ohrieliau  morality,  and 
Christian  experience,  and  the  cbaroctenBtics  of  an  eSective  pnlpit 
style  ;  wherein  whiltf  a  high  literary  standard  is  held  np,  the  troth 
seems  to  be  everywhere  strennonsly  insisted  npon,  that  the  real 
power  of  the  preacher  consists  in  aoonformity  of  his  own  spirit  and 
life  to  the  divine  word  that  he  preaches.  The  second  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  Pastoral  Office,  and  may  be  briefly 
flammed  np  in  the  author's  own  words :  "  Onr  method  will  be 
from  the  discussion  of  the  pastoral  office  iteelf,  and  its  formations 
in  nature  and  Horipture,or  the  absolute  view  of  the  subject,  to  pass 
on  to  the  actual  embodiment  of  the  office  in  the  St  personal  instru- 
ment ;  and  from  that,  to  discoBs  the  pastor's  general  relations  to 
society  and  the  world  around  him  ;  and  fVom  that,  to  oome  to  his 
more  specln],  profound,  and  enduring  work  io  the  oare  of  souls,  la 
the  realm  of  spirit,  and  in  the  extension  of  Christ's  eternal  king- 
dom." In  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  many  practical  snbjeota  of 
vital  interest  to  the  church  are  diseussed,  among  them  the  theory 
and  form  of  pflbKc  worship,  the  treatment  of  religions  doubts  and 
difficnlties,  Christian  nurture,  and  the  Church's  benevolent  aotivity. 
One  main  idea  whioh  the  author  baa  wished  to  bring  ont  is — that 
the  preaoher  is,  above  all,  an  intefprOer  of  the  Word  of  6od,  and 
that  preaching  therefore  should  be  drawn  directly ^rom  the  Worii 
of  God,  that  it  should  be  scriptural,  ezegetica),  textual ;  that  it 
should  have  its  real  root  and  inspiration  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not 
in  phil<»ophy  or  theology  There  should  be  less  of  topical  preach- 
ing and  more  of  simple,  spiritual,  scriptural  preaching — bringing 
the  Word  of  Ood  to  meet  the  real  wanta  of  the  soul.  At  the 
same  time  Professor  Hoppiu  recognizes  the  need  of  more  severe 
and  original  thought,  and  a  broader  culture  in  the  preaoher  than 
formerly  there  was,  in  order  to  meet  the  scientific  aod  literary 
progress  of  the  age. 

Thk  Day  Dawn  and  thk  Ratw.* — A  volume  of  extraordinary 
merit,  as  we  trust  some  of  our  readers  have  already  discovered  for 
themselves.  The  prefatory  notice  from  the  "  Edinburgh  Diuly 
Review  "  coromends  it  in  terms  which  at  first  we  feared  must  be 
extravagant,  but  on  reading  the  Sermons  we  are  moved  to  indorse 
.  rather  than  to  qualify  the  enlogy.    We  do  not  remember  any  ool- 

■  7\»  Dag  Dmm  and  tht  Sain,  arid  olhtr  Semeiu.    Sj  the  Rav.  Jobh  Esa, 
Olaigow,  SootUnd.     Hew  York :  Bob«rt  Cuter  <t  BroUien,  Itmo.  pp.  4S0, 18SS. 
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lection  published  for  numy  years  past,  on  the  whole,  anperior  u  the 
oombiniLtioii  of  all  the  qualities  deiDsnded  in  printed  sermona— 
which  ie  saying  the  more  beoanse  the  press  baa  of  late  multiplied 
works  of  this  kind,  as  the  public  taste  has  craved  them,  both  b 
newspapers  and  volumes,  more  than  in  preceding  generatjoni. 
They  are  unlike  Robertson's,  but  not  inferior,  and  to  many  inteUigent 
and  devout  readers  will  prove  to  be  more  satieftctory  and  health- 
fid.  For  freshness,  disorimination  and  delicacy  of  thought,  fdl^ 
ty  of  illustratioQ,  purity  of  style,  and  the  effective  use  of  Scriptonl 
incidents  and  langn^e,  we  recommend  them  to  ministers  and  to 
their  hearers.  Without  belnjc  formally  "Doctrinal  "  they  haves 
rich  evangelic  fiavor,  and  while  pursuing  independent  trwos  of 
thought  OD  grave  topics,  they  everywhere  breathe  a  devout  and 
kindly  spirit.  The  Grst  sermon,  which  gives  tbe  volume  its  title, 
is  enough  to  secure  attention  for  tbe  series  of  twenty-four.  For 
example,  the  thought  that  many  of  the  ancient  predictions  have 
successive  fulfillments,  terminating  only  in  Christ,  is  thus  set 
forth: — "The  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  are  wavee  which 
urge  each  other  on,  to  rise  and  &U  in  many  a  deliverance,  until  st 
length  they  break  on  the  great  shore  of  all  safety — the  salvation 
which  is  in  Christ,  with  eternal  glory."  And  in  the  sermon  on 
"Work  and  Watching,"  the  two  oGBces  are  thus  depicted  :  "In 
every  soul  there  should  be  the  two  sisters  of  Bethany,  active  ^ort 
and  quiet  thought,  and  both  agre«ng  in  mutual  love  and  hdpi 
But  Mary  no  longer  sits  at  the  feet  of  Christ  and  loolra  in  His  ftce. 
She  stands  at  the  door  and  gazes  out  into  the  open  sky  to  watch 
the  tokens  of  his  coming,  while  in  this  hope  her  sister  in  the  hooss 
still  works."  We  could  easily  multiply  beautiful  selections,  hut 
Uie  appreciative  reader  will  enjoy  them  the  more  in  their  appro- 
priate settings.  The  author's  preface  speaks  gracefully  of  a  Ksr 
son  for  the  publication,  "for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  was  ac- 
customed to  address  by  the  living  voice,  and  whom  he  can,  at 
present,  reach  but  seldom  through  that  means."  If  we  are  to  no- 
derstand  that  he  he  is  disabled  in  health  for  pulpit  service,  the 
r^rets  of  his  hearers  may  be  compensated  by  the  satisfaction 
thus  given  "  beyond  their  circle." 
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logue on  Laws,  accompanied  with  Critical  Notss^  t&c.  By 
Tatlbb  Lbwib,  LL.  D.,  Frofeeeor  of  the  Greek  L&oga&ge 
and  literature  in  the  Qniversity  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
New  York:  Harper  &  BrothetB,  1869. 
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It  is  Bftfe  to  Bay,  that  Plato's  writinga  will  never  become 
popvlar,  ID  the  senBe  of  being  songht  after  and  enjoyed  by 
the  multitude,  as  modem  works  of  fiction,  or  eyen  the  better 
historical  treatises,  are  popular.  The  aubjeeta,  the  Btyle  of 
thongbt,  the  method  of  its  arrangement  and  preeentati<H),  are 
snch  as  to  require  a  certain  pecnliar  mental  training,  in  order 
to  enjoy  or  even  nnderetand  in  any  good  meaenre  the  plainest 
of  the  Dialognes.  And  many  of  the  more  abetrnee  would  al- 
ways remain  above  both  the  comprehension  and  patience  of 
the  ordinary  reader. 

But  it  is  likewise  safe  to  say,  that  Plato  bimsetf  is  often 
more  easily  nnderetood  than  his  commentators ;  that  from  s 
plain  rendering  of  his  works,  as  they  stand,  into  oar  tongae, 
and  from  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  his  leading  tbooghts  asd 
points  of  belief  soon  come  to  be  perceived.  And,  what  ren- 
ders the  subseqaent  study  more  easy  and  profitable,  it  is  also 
seen  that  these  fixed  principles  of  moral  and  philosophical 
faith  rule  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  so  serve  eoDBtantly 
as  a  guide  and  key  to  the  reader.  And  any  commentary 
that  ie  a  tiaithfnl  commentary  on  Plato  alone,  and  not  on  some- 
thing wholly  second  or  third-hand  from  him,  will  be  both  in- 
teresting and  valnable,  and  will  make  bis  real  doctrines  appear 
far  more  plain,  not  to  say  sensible,  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

Within  a  few  years  only  have  such  facilities  been  given  to 
the  English  reader  as  to  insure  something  like  a  tolerable  nn- 
derstanding  of  real  Flatonism.  There  have  been  enough  His- 
tories of  Ancient  Philosophy,  especially  in  the  German  lao- 
gu^ ;  and  dry  and  technical  enongh,  whether  translated  or 
not.  Further  than  this,  without  taking  up  with  the  most 
meager  outline — a  bare  skeleton  without  life  or  beauty— it 
was  impossible  to  go.  As  a  whole,  and  not  in  abstract  alon^ 
bnt  in  the  fullness  of  the  original  presentation,  Plato  conld  not 
well  be  nnderstood  by  the  mere  Englisli  reader. 

Mach  has  been  done  within  a  short  time  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect. The  entire  works  of  Plato — all  tliat  can  be  aaeouated 
with  his  name — have  been  given  in  English  dress  by  Maes"- 
Gary,  Davis,  and  Barges,  and  published  in  Bobn*s  CmsimI 
Library.    This  is  a  boon  to  others  besides  andergradnateB ;  and 
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will  be  the  means  of  aidiDg  patient  etud^  and  comparison  in 
otlier  splieres.  Again,  thepnblished  lectures  of  Wm.  Archer 
Butler,  OQ  the  History  of  Ancient  Ptiilosophy,  contain  a  full 
and  clear  exposition  of  Platoniem.  Deatli  intervened  to  cut 
short  the  entire  work,  leaving  only  sketches  and  memoranda 
of  the  schools  after  Plato;  but  fortunately  the  lectures  on 
that  philosopher  and  his  system  were  written  out  Ttfty  are 
foil,  well  arranged,  and  digested,  and  very  valuable.  And  now 
the  great  work  of  Mr.  Grote,  on  "  Plato,  and  the  other  Com- 
panions of  Sokrates,"  is  before  ns — a  noble  seqnel  to  bis  Hift-' 
tory — giving  with  his  vast  learning  and  thorough  preparation 
for  the  task,  a  critical  account  of  the  philosopher,  his  immedi- 
ate associates,  bis  works,  and,  not  least,  a  full  analysis  of  his 
Dialogues. 

That  these  publications,  taken  together,  with  others  recently 
iseoed,  and  the  various  criticisms  elicited  by  tbeui,  have  added 
greatly  to  our  philueophical  stores,  all  will  be  eager  to  admit. 
They  mark  a  new  era  for  us  in  philosophy ;  and  will  doubtless 
siimnlate  thought  and  turn  it  back  to  thegenoine  fountains  of 
Platonism. 

It  is  our  object  in  this  Article  to  endeavor  to  show  what 
Plato's  conceptions  were,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  them  from 
bis  writings,  concerning  the  Deity ;  in  what  relation  he 
placed  Him  to  other  truths;  and  to  find  the  source  of  these 
ideas,  in  the  measure  in  which  they  were  derived.  We  have 
sought  simply  to  bring  into  one  view  the  main  points  relating 
to  this  subject. 

Occupying  so  large  a  place  in  the  history  of  speculation — 
both  the  treasory  of  antecedent  and  the  germ  of  subsequent 
system's — the  Platonic  pbilosopiiy  is  yet  most  interesting  as 
fnrniHhing  the  index  to  the  best  productions  of  the  ancient 
mind  in  matters  religions  and  moral.  It  shows  the  highest 
summit  reached  by  either  Greek  or  Eoman  thought  in  ethics 
and  theology.  It  both  approaches  nearest  the  doctrines  of  In- 
spiration, and,  at  the  same  time,  when  compared  with  them, 
gives  the  truest  view  of  the  nnapproacbed  and  unapproachable 
simplicity  and  divine  worth  of  Revelation.  When  we  would 
know  the  most  the  hnman  mind  can  do  without  the  aid  of 
special  enlightenment  from  above,  we  turn  to  Plato.     When 
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we  woald  measure  how  far  the  Bubtleet  intellect — enriched 
with  all  natural  gifts,  bat  without  the  peculiar  breathings  of 
tliat  Spirit  by  which  holj'  men  of  old  spabe,  falb  abort  of  the 
perfect  wiadotn  that  is  from  heaveD,  we  turn  to  Plato.  His 
thoughts  are  thus  a  laadmark  to  all  who  would  compare  ha- 
man  and  divine  knowledge.  Though  outside  the  temple, 
where  the  ancient  aervante  of  God  bow  and  worahip  and  fed 
the  living  coal  from  off  the  altar  toach  their  lips,  he  yet  eeemt 
to  stand  on  the  threshold,  and  to  hear  and  repeat  the  echoes  of 
the  holy  oracle.  His  conceptions  of  God,  of  the  haman  eoal, 
of  Bin,  and  redemption,  are,  accordingly,  marked  with  a  two- 
fold character;  poinung,  at  once,  with  wonderful  accuracy  to 
the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  failing  fully  to  reach  the  clear 
and  perfect  eabstance  of  the  truth.  In  this  light  we  mast  re- 
gard them. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  fact  aud  nature  of  Plato's  be- 
lief in  Ood,  we  remark,  that  he  has  never  been  claimed  by 
AtheiBte  as  one  of  their  number.  And  those  who  have 
sought  to  shelter  Pantheism,  at  least  in  anything  of  its  grosser 
nature,  under  bis  authority,  have  wholly  erred.  Long  ago, 
and  with  sufficient  reason,  he  was  reckoned  by  Cudwortli 
among  the  foremost  of  the  ancient  believers  in  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  God.  His  mental  vision  was  too  clear,  his  moral 
instincts  were  too  true,  either  to  rest  in  the  contradictions  of 
polytheism,  or  to  confound  mind  with  matter.  His  rea- 
son demanded  a  rnling  intelligence ;  his  heart  craved 
a  Ood  to  worship,  one  in  whom  his  best  aspiratioas 
could  center.  Accordingly,  he  aets  forth  a  personal 
Being,  arrayed  in  the  true  attributee  of  personality.  In  this 
he  is  diatinguished  from  most  who  preceded  him,  and  staniJB 
on  ground  reached  by  but  one  or  two  philosophers  before  bis 
time.  Rather,  lie  makes  their  ground  a  basis  and  point  of  de- 
parture, and  rises  far  above  them — his  views  both  broader  and 
profoonder. 

Plato  separates  widely  between  the  Deily  and  the  ITniverse, 
as  to  their  eeseuce  and  mode  of  existence.  But  yet  he  main- 
tains a  close  relation  between  them.  From  and  around  tbe 
supreme  Deity  be  eeee  all  things  proceed  and  revolve  He 
places  Him  at  the  head  of  the  vast  hosts  of  subordinate  deities 
— His  agents  and  servants.    He  makes  Him  the  arranger  and 
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architect  of  the  Univerae,  and  its  constant  upholder  and  direct- 
or. He  is  the  center  of  the  moral  world.  He  is  the  end  of 
aspiration,  and  likeness  to  him  iB  the  highest  attainment  of 
the  human  Bonl. 

Though  here  and  there  Plato  Beems  to  confound  the  Deit; 
with  some  principle  or  virtue,  bo  that  for  the  moment  we  hesi' 
tate ;  though  in  some  of  the  Dialogues  we  grope  for  the  truth 
in  other  places  the  record  is  eo  clear  and  the  asBertiona  eo  plain 
and,  moreover,  the  ffrcntnd-worh  ia  of  such  a  natnie,  ae  to  ad 
mit  of  little  hesitation  regarding  bis  real  views.*  The  Dia- 
Ic^nee  were  written  at  widely  different  times,  and  for  various 
objects.  In  some  it  ie  the  writer's  purpose  to  raise  qneationa, 
rather  than  to  solve  them.  In  others  he  plays  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  introduces  others'  views,  instead  of  his  own.  Even 
here  there  is  richness  of  thought,  and  wealth  of  itlnstrntioo, 
serviceable  for  future  use,  if  seeming  for  the  present  to  disap- 
point. It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  deny  that  Plato  had 
gathered  his  speculations  upon  metap/tysica^.  and  moral  sub- 
jects, at  least,  into  a  system.  Does  not  his  very  anxiety  to 
marshal  into  order  the  few  physical  facts  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  prove  this  I  If  his  works  do  not  express  the  perfect 
result,  in  hiB  own  mind,  doubtless,  he  clearly  saw  the  relation 
of  the  different  parts  to  a  single  structure  ;  and  all  his  writings 
were  made  to  fit  into  some  portion  of  that  edifice,  and  to  aid 
in  its  completion.!  And  when  in  sober  earneatneea  he  pro- 
pounds his  own  doctrines — and  the  tone  at  such  times  changes, 
and  a  certain  sincerity  and  depth  pervade  the  words — then 
we  find  no  uncertainty  iu  the  expression,  but  a  precise  and 
clear  statement,  showing  profound  belief  in  a  personal  God.^ 

If  we  would  appreciate  the  real  position  occupied  by  him  in 
this  respect,  and  understand  the  extent  to  which  he  had  freed 
himself  from  the  chains  of  contemporary  and  prior  religious 
belief,  we  must  compare  his  views  of  the  universe  and  its 
Kuler  with  those  of  the  chief  of  the  Greek  poets.  We  should 
find  him  in  a  different  sphere  from  them.     Weshould  imagiue 

*  Tboa  AgkarmaiiD,  In  hia  verj  valiuible  work,  appeali  to  the  tpiril  and  iatii 
of  the  Platonio  ijUm,  rathsr  than  to  deUohed  passage*,  in  finding  a  ChriMiMi 
elament  Id  tbat  phlloH^y. 

f  Ack«niuuin,  pp.  123-1. 

}  For  the  Datlinw  of  the  PUtonio  Theologj',  am  Aakermaon,  pp.  44-Sfi. 
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tbat  many  centnriee,  instead  of  a  short  space,  separated  him 
from  Sophocleti  or  j&cliylus.  Sincere  as  is  the  piety  of  the 
Father  of  Tragedy,  deep  as  is  his  reverence  for  the  Olympian 
rulers,  and  high  as  he  has  enthroned  the  chief  among  them,  ire 
feel  that  he  is  still  held  in  the  bonds  of  Greek  thonght,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  great  and  earnest  mind  worshiping  what  at 
beet  is  but  the  old  and  imperfect  god — the  familiar  Zeue — and 
bowing  down  before  the  dictates  of  the  well-known  Fates. 

Not  so  with  Plato.  Without  a  special  annoancement  of 
his  creed,  we  see  that  be  occapies  a  different  stand-point,  and 
looks  on  a  different  world.  And,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
he  does  not  go  back  to  die  common  theories.  He  is  emanci- 
pated from  them  in  spirit,  becanse  he  is  conversant  with  parer 
truths.  His  hopes  and  fears  and  reverence  have  an  aim  other  than 
those  of  either  .£echylnB,  or  Sophocles,  or  even  the  pions  Pin- 
dar, His  heaven  is  higher  than  Olympas,  bis  God  is  greater 
and  mightier  and  more  ancient  than  Zeus.  He  is  a  Being 
to  be  loved  and  reverenced  for  the  ineffable  purity  of  bis 
nature,  no  less  than  for  bis  greatness  and  wisdom.  There 
surely  is  some  ground  for  this  change  in  representation  ;  it  can 
arise  only  from  a  total  change  in  conception.  If  it  is  trne,  as 
Professor  Blackie  remarks,*  that  "  all  the  previous  culture  of 
Greece,  intellectual  and  poetical,  culminated  in  Plato,"  it  ia 
no  less  obvious  that  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  clear  perception  of 
spiritual  entities  there  is  here  great  and  unlocked  for  superi- 
ority over  the  past.  If  it  is  true,  again,  that  "  to  Plato's  mind 
atheistical  science  would  convey  abont  as  much  meaning  as 
suicidal  life ;  for  science  is  possible  only  where  there  are  ideas, 
and  ideas  are  posstblu  only  where  there  is  mind ;  and  minds  are 
the  offspring  of  God  ;  and  atheism  itself  is  not  merely  ignor- 
ance and  stupidity,  it  is  the  purely  nonsensical  and  the  unintel- 
ligible ;''t — we  mnst  certainly  find  the  reason  for  this  quickened 
apprehension  in  a  really  purified  discernment  both  of  intellec 
tual  and  moral  truth. 
But  we  proceed  to  verify  these  general  statements  by  examining 
more  indetailPlato'sideaof God.  AshebaamadeGod  tbecenter 

*  BdiDbmgh  BMsyt.    1804.    p.  1>. 
t7S.,p.  »7. 
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of  his  philoBophical  ByBtein,  so  he  has  made  all  the  parts  of  that 
ejBtem  nnitein  Him  and  holdaspecial  relation  to  Him.  Grouped 
aronnd  are  theee  trntbs ;  ideas,  rational  beings,  the  material 
oniverse :  and  understanding  the  relations  of  the  supreme 
Deity  to  these  facts,  we  aliall  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  viewit  of  onr  Philosopher  on  the  subject,  both  in  their  defi- 
ciency and  their  truth. 

I.  Wo  will  consider  first  the  Mode  of  God'e  Existence,  as  con> 
oeived  by  Plato, 

1.  The  Unity  of  God  is  a  real  point  in  his  belief.  It  was  of 
neceeeity  a  trnth  not  easily  grasped,  niuch  lees,  easily  set  forth, 
io  that  ancient  age.  Yarions  conaideratione  tended  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  its  clear  and  constant  presentation.  The  in- 
herent abstrusenees  of  the  idea— the  philosopher's  respect  for  the 
eacred  dictates  of  hoary  tradition — the  incompatibility  of  the 
truth  with  the  dominant  faith  of  the  Greeks — and  the  little 
sympathy  it  was  likely  to  meet  with,  nay,  the  hoetility  its  an- 
Qooncement  without  veil  or  compromise  was  enre  to  incnr — all 
tended  to  obscure  its  exposition  in  words.  But  its  reception 
by  Plato  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  Professor  Lewis,  in  very 
copious  remarks  upon  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws,  ^ves  his 
views  of  the  Platonic  Theology.  While  noticing  the  occasional 
ioconsistenciee  of  bis  author,  he  expreeeee,  in  eloquent  terms,  a 
sentiment  that  every  reader  of  tlie  Dialogues  must  feel — an 
earnest  conviction  of  a  real  perception  of  and  reverence  for  one 
God  by  the  philosopher.  What  he  says  of  the  employment  of 
the  plural  ^tol  in  that  book,  to  denote  the  divine  natwre, 
eeems  perfectly  correct:  "Throughout  thie  whole  argument 
with  the  atheist,  &tiK  may  be  sabstilnted  for  9soi,  without 
at  all  afiecting  its  validity,  and  we  should  by  so  doing  come 
nearer  to  the  philosopher's  true  meaning,  than  by  retaining 
the  common  term,  with  the  misconception  arising  from  oar 
modem  notions ;  that  is,  we  should  better  translate  bis  spirit  by 
adopting  a  slight  mistranslation  of  the  letter."* 

liiis  is  a  point  denied  by  some  and  reluctantly  admitted  by 
others.  And  it  is  only  after  careful  comparison  of  the  various 
dialogues  that  we  gain  a  settled   conviction  of  the  fact.     But 

•  Pbto  agdiut  tha  AtbelitB.    p.  104, 
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Bucb  Btodj  showB  more  and  more  evidently  this  tratb,  the 
unity  of  God,  lying  in  the  inmoet  coneciooBneeB  of  Plato  wd 
directing  his  tbonghta.  The  "goda  many  "  of  heathenUm  re- 
tire one  by  one  from  around  the  throne  of  the  Snpreme  Sfuit, 
and  veil  their  facee  in  Hia  presence.  Clouds  and  darkoesB  are 
aronnd  Him ;  bnt  there  are  moments  when  the  clonds  lift  and 
reveal  Him  in  His  ineffable  glory,  lliis  vagoeaebs,  added  t» 
a  conscious  inability  on  the  part  of  the  pbiloeopher  to  speak 
wort)iily  of  vbat  is  so  high,  and  an  nnwillingnees  to  attempt 
the  impoGsible  task,  permits  the  casual  reader  to  pass  over 
hints  and  half-finished  oatlines,  that,  duty  regarded  and  joioed 
with  fuller  statements,  would  lead  to  the  true  stand-point  of 
the  writer.* 

It  is  matter  for  wonder,  not  chiefly  that  Plato  gave  person- 
ality to  this  highest  Being — for  the  Greek  mind  conld  not  too 
distinctly  clothe  its  deities  with  both  the  forms  and  frailties  of 
mortals — bnt  that  he  put  that  mighty  Presence  far  back  of  the 
ordinary  gods  of  his  country,  and  while  defining,  at  the  same 
time  not  too  fvUAj  disclosing,  the  glorious  One.  He  finds 
God ;  and  at  once  is  fearfnl  of  degrading  Him.  This  is  no 
slight  proof  that  something  of  the  truth  had  been  revealed  to 
him.  He  draws  aside  the  veil  to  gaze,  and  straightway  the 
vision  awes  him,  and  lays  restraint  upon  his  tongue.  Not  that 
the  vision  is  lost  upon  him :  it  forms  his  thoughts  to  order  in 
all  higher  contemplations,  and  becomes  the  moulding  prindple 
of  bis  speculations. — See  where  he  stands :  Others  had  canght 
a  view  of  a  ruling  Intelligence,  but  the  belief  was  for  the  most 

'  Ct  Tan  Heiude,  Initia  philoaoph.  PlMonicn.  VerBiitaiii«i,qaiB  nnnm  ra^iM. 
qui  tnnndi  et  ftaetor  et  gnberaator  esset,  Deam  babserit  Plato,  dod  eit  quod  do- 
bitemua.'  '  Vol,  iU.,  p.  246. 

Preaideot  (thea  Profeaaor)  Wooliej,  in  ■  rcTiew  of  tha  fliat  aditioo  of  Hr. 
Lewia'  work,  mggaeU  three  rnnsa  ■>  oparatii^  Vt  forUd  IblUr  aad  mor«  pnoM 
pbraaeologj  upon  the  unity  of  God  in  Plato.  I.  Hb  notion  of  tha  anpracia  Gad 
was  aomewhat  iraneoendanUl,  and  ha  felt  the  difficult;  of  briu^g  It  down  W 
tha  level  of  the  popular  (nlnd.  Not  that  he  made  Q«d  a  ner«  •aaenoe,  vitbail 
■ttributea:  bnt  a  tme  knowledge  of  ideaa  waa  difflenlt  for  moat  man ;  and  Ik* 
idea  of  Ood  wu  the  last  to  be  raaebed.  a.  Id  vraw  of  diaorder*  In  lb*  nniTana, 
he  maj  haT*  bean  diapoaed  to  eooflne  Qod  (o  the  iotelligiUe  worid.  and  to  iairo- 
daoe  a  aet  of  medialora  between  the  Snpreme  and  th«  lower  nnirane.  L  Bj 
Datnre  hi*  mind  was  prone  to  believe  in  spiritual  canaea,  and  to  look  with  rarer 
•net  npon  the  tradition  of  the  olden  timai.    Bib.  Sann,  voL  iL,  pp.  5SI-S. 
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part  looeelj  held.  AsaxBgoraB  prodaimad  a  presiding  MiDd, 
and  roee  at  a  atep  far  above  his  predeceeeore.  Bnt  he  was  not 
oonataat  in  his  representations ;  and  as  he  proceeds  the  ma- 
teria] dims  his  view,  and  Intelligence  mergee  into  mere  physi- 
cal  force.  Socrates  roee  still  higher,  and  found  an  ever-present 
Providence  arranging  for  the  good  of  all.  Plato  enthroned 
this  Being,  and  made  all  things  dependent  on  His  will. 

Doubtlesft,  the  more  serioos  minds  of  Greece,  as  exemplified 
in  the  chief  tragic  poets,  saw  a  dim  Image  above  the  Ol^'inpian 
dynasty,  swaying  all  things  by  its  irrevocable  decrees,  ^os 
himself  is  not  sapreme,  when  we  look  with  exact«Bt  scrutiny 
ioto  the  sources  of  his  power.  Fate  or  Destiny  controls  evea 
the  god  of  gods.  Bat  Fate  only  emerges  when  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  soni  are  stirred,  and  it  is  seen  that  a  power 
higher  than  that  of  a  generated  and  finite  being  must  guide 
and  balance  the  strangely  confiicting  forces  of  the  moral 
world. 

The  ruling  Qod  of  Plato  is  not  JFlite.  He  is  brought  into 
more  constant  and  gracious  connection  with  human  afifaira. 
He  is  more  distinctly  visible  than  the  old  shadowy  Destiny, 
for  He  is  poseeesed  of  human  emotions.  Heart  is  added  to 
nnconqnerable  will ;  wisdom  to  blind,  crnshing  power.  A  wise 
and  loving  Providence  takes  the  throne  of  dreadful  Fate ;  and 
yet,  tbongh  brought  nearer,  it  is  not  lowered  to  finite  fruiltiea. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  primitive  idea  of  one  God, 
after  being  almost  lost,  works  itself  out  thus  toward  the  light. 
The  Platonic  Demiurge  is  sufficiently  hidden,  bnt  He  is  far 
more  personal  than  the  awful  Destiny  of  the  poets.  He  la 
even '*  somewhat  transcendental,"  but  He  is  in  any  event  ae 
truly  one  and  as  personal  as  Zens  himself,  while  his  person- 
ality is  unstained  by  the  remotest  toach  of  imperfection. 

2.  The  God  of  Plato  has  Eternity  of  existence  ascribed  to 
Him.  [Jncrented,  self-existent,  He  has  no  beginning.  Mat- 
ter and  Ideas  share  in  this  eternity  of  being.  The  necessary, 
and  so  eternal,  existence  of  the  Deity  is  argued  at  length  and 
with  great  beauty  and  force  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws.  The 
reasoning  is  founded  on  the  well-known  principle  that  sonl  is 
a  substance  self-moved — so  a  first  source  of  motion,  and  heooa 
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eternal.*  However  delnsive  the  principle  when  made  tbn* 
general,  and  held  irrespective  of  the  will  and  power  of  God— 
and  Plato  himself  was  led  to  the  proper  limitation  and  aee 
of  this  argnment  in  snbseqneDt  investigationsf — it  certainlj 
applies  with  entire  trnth  to  the  eternity  of  God.  And  in  the 
Laws  the  weight  of  argnment  rests  on  this  point.  Soul  is  de- 
clared to  exist  before  body^  '"■'^  ^  ^  snjrarior  to  it.  Amoi^ 
all  the  species  and  causes  of  motion  sonl  holds  a  distinct  place, 
and  ia  the  only  all-scfficient  cause  of  motion,  both  of  other 
things  and  also  of  itself. %  Hence  its  saperiority  of  nature.  It 
is  the  great  first  cause  of  cbange.|  It  is  itself  endowed  vitb 
life,  and  it  alone  bestows  life.^  It  rales  the  universe,  direct- 
ing all  things,  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  the  sea.**  It 
roles  throngh  intelligence  and  virtue,  having  taken  the  former 
as  an  ally.^f  The  harmony  of  the  whole  conrse  of  nature  at 
teste  that  it  is  under  each  a  guide, — the  beet,  the  noblest  kiDd 
of  soal.:({     And  it  rules  and  guides  as  a  god.§§ 

From  the  terminatirm  of  the  discaesion  on  this  point,  we, 
indeed,  find  the  universe  filled  with  guiding  and  im{ielling 
sodIb — ffx/s,  as  Plato  calls  them,  Bnt  he,  himself,  seems  to^*e 
this  term  in  a  lower  sense  here,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  argnmeDt 
Instead  of  finding  no  God,  is  not  the  universe,  be  at^es,  /WI 


*Ptu»dri(,  S1~6S,  (Bag.  truia.  Plato's  Works,    fioho'i  «d.,  Londoo). 

f  L>i>*,  B.  X.    Vm«u«,  ptutim. 

X  Not  bofore  uattar,  tnt  body—organiud  TDBttar. 

g See  Plato  «gunHAtheuti,Biaanasxvi.,aD  tlieimpcMsibilit7<]f  Mpentiif 
tbenotion  of  ipirit  from  that  or  aalfmolion.  AIm  Ex.  xstL,  on  ArlKotU'i  b^ 
repraMDtatioQ  of  Plato's  doctdne ;  iobrrlBgan  alernal  aciivitj  on  the  part  eftbt 
Deitj,  and  w  dedaolng  tb«  eternity  of  the  UDirena.  Such  vai  mt  PUu'i 
neanins.  Wliat  be  intended  wm  thii :  "that  the  flrrtOaiu*  vm  aaiiiet)iii{ 
more  than  AiHifU(-  an  at  em  al  luliWtji  oonatitnting  ila  rerjeaaeoea,  yet  byw 
means  tuMutlofixp  it  to  aet  out  of  Itaelf,  ontil  by  an  Merdea  of  will,  it  thedd 
give  rUe  to  an  outward  universe,  whieh,  althongh  actuated  by,  remains  dvriy 
dlitlnot  from,  this  eTerlBeting  energy."  p.  191.  Throughout  the  tenth  book  if 
the  Laws,  and  eapeoially  in  the  argument  mpeetiog  moUon,  Plato  speaki  set  <■ 
Uia  tutbna  oamdi  of  tha  Tinueos,  which  Aristotle  haa  in  mind,  bat  "  employ*  tks 
tann  *ohJ  for  the  Immaterial  priikoiple  wliiob  was  prior  to  aU  creation  and  gca- 
wation  of  matter— in  EKt,  aa  another  nam*  fur  the  Eternal  Owtj  tumaelC— A 

|Uws,x.o.7.  lis.  -Ib..<i.B.  ^\Ib.  «A 

ggA.,a.9. 
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of  godat  One  eternal  Soul,  at  least,  impelB  the  world  of  mat- 
ter.* In  the  TiroEBOB  the  one  eternal  Ood  is  set  apart  from 
all  enbordinate  deitiea. 

As  to  the  mode  of  the  existence  of  this  Being,  Plato,  in  part, 
shana  the  qaestion,  declaring  "  that  to  find  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  the  aniveree  is  hard  indeed  ;  and  when  found  it  is 
impossible  to  reveal  Him  to  all."t  Bnt  his  whole  system  is 
built  on  the  division  of  all  things  into  the  generated  and  muta- 
ble, and  the  nncreated  and  nnchangeable.:^  The  material  nni- 
Terse  stands  in  one  class ;  Qod  and  the  archetypal  Ideas  in  the 
other.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  it  is 
uneoding.  After  the  lesser  gods  are  formed,  He  decUres  to 
them  that  they  are  made  possessors  of  an  immortality  bestow- 
ed upon  and  assured  to  them  by  his  own  unchanging  ^mll. 
"  Whatsoever  is  formed  by  me  is  by  my  will  indestructible." 
And  hence  He  declines  to  form  the  inferior  races,  lest  by  virtne 
of  that  creation  they  slionld  be  immortal.§  Still  he  himself 
fbmishes  the  material  for  the  human  soul.) 

He  who  can  thus  bestow  immortality  of  His  own  good 
pleasure  is  viewed  as  self-exietent.  He  is  called  the  "  eternal  " 
God.T 

And  terms  alone,  thongh  abnndant,  do  not  express  the 
whole  conception  on  this  point.  We  are  best  impressed  with 
the  majesty  of  Him  who  is  here  seen  through  a  glass  darkly, 
as  we  find  it  the  sole  object  of  all  these  writings  to  carry  back 
every  conceivable  principle  to  God,  and  make  Him  the  Source 
— the  great  First  Cause.  We  need  not  dispute  about  words, 
when  a  Being  is  revealed  who  in  His  greatness  and  eternity 
embraces  every  perfection. 

3.  Plato  conceives  of  God  as  ttnchangeaile  in  His  being. 
One  of  the  main  points  of  contrast  in  the  Platonic  philosophy 
between  the  intelligible  world  and  the  sensible,  as  they  are 
termed,  is,  that  the  former  always  exists  according  to  the 
"same  " — is  constant  and  immutable — while  the  latter  is  sub- 
ject to  change  and  decay.**    This  indeed  constitutes  the  veiy 

■  Cr.  Uws,  xiL,  0.  13.  f  Tim.  «.  Ix  %  Jbiii  g  Tim.  if  I. 

I  Tim.  rviL  If  Ttm.  nL  "Tim  is. 
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Btrengtb  and  sublimity  of  that  eyetem,that  it  reaches  ap  out  uf 
the  sphere  of  the  fading  and  transitory,  and  takes  hold  of  that 
within  the  veil.  None  had  so  wholly  separated  the  two  worlds, 
and  assigned  them  such  truthful  attribntes.  The  visible  and 
the  in  visible—what  the  senses  reach  and  what  is  reserved  forthe 
cognizance  of  the  reason  alone — these  are  here  first,  by  hn- 
man  philosophy,  made  to  occupy  their  rightful  places.  Bnt 
that  immutability  which  shineB  so  clearly  in  the  invisible  world, 
and  exists  in  the  visible,  tboogh  bidden  under  changing  forms, 
hag  primarily  its  ground  in  the  nature  of  the  immutable 
God. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  God  of  Plato  is  pore  spirit  and  incor- 
poreal ;  that  he  fills  immensity  and  His  power  is  everywhere 
felt;  that  He  is  invisible  and  ineffable;  and  we  see  the  baui 
of  Theism  in  this  profound  philosophy.  Gathering  together 
the  divine  attributes,  scattered  here  and  there  tJirough  the  Di&- 
Ic^nea,  a  Being  emerges  personal  and  spiritual.* 

n.  We  pass  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Deity  to 
Ideas. 

And  here  we  enter  a  field  nnknowD  to  modern  specolatiun, 
except  as  received  from  the  great  Thinker  and  made  the  anbject 
of  criticism.  Bat  if  we  wonld  understand  Plato,  we  most  re- 
ceive as  realities  these  ideal  forms,  and  walk  not  as  amid  shad- 
ows bnt  facts.  Not  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  Platonic  Ideas 
farther  than  is  necessary  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  divine 
Being,  it  will  be  needful  to  realize  the  principles  of  that  be- 
lief which  pervades  every  part  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

In  the  same  sphere,  and  co-existent  with  the  Deity,  are  the 
forma  of  things — the  archetypal  patterns — the  Ideas,  accord- 
ing to  which  He  lashioned  every  part  of  the  universe.  In  the 
first  instance  they  exist  apart,  trom  eternity  dwelling  in  the 
view  of  God.  They  belong  to  that  world  that  is  unfolded 
only  to  the  pure  intellect,  and  are  the  objects  of  reason, 
withont  the  agency  of  the  senses.  Looking  upon  these,  the 
Sopreme  mind  formed  all  things,  as  after  a  divine  and   perfect 

*  Cf.  Ackeruuuiii,  p.  49.  He  floda  bIw  in  Plato's  putiality  tot  ■  Motiveij  is 
goTeroment  i  itroog  »rgumeii>  for  bli  tmI  1>elt«f  in  the  unity  of  Qod.  For  ■■ 
hie  view  the  Sta(«  w  •  miaroooam — •  copy  of  the  imiTena  ordend  »od  ruled  hj 
Ood.     p.  4T. 
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model.*  The  completed  work  was  imperfect  in  any  wise,  not 
throngh  defect  in  the  Ideas,  nor  through  want  of  goodness  in 
God,  bat  from  the  intractability  of  matter,  with  which  and  on 
which  He  wrought.  Hence,  the  aniTerae  as  a  whole,  and 
every,  the  minatest  part,  was  fashioned  after  patterns  ezieting 
forever  in  the  divine  mind. 

What  were  theyt  What  was  the  nature,  in  the  view  of  oar 
philosopher,  of  these  "forms"  which  he  makee  to  be  impress- 
ed on  matter  in  reducing  it  to  bodies,— of  these  ideeu  after 
w}iich  it  was  wrought  %  What  is  the  very  tubstanm  of  that 
theory  which  Cicero  declares  Plato  moat  stronaonsly  held,  and 
in  which  he  afBrme  there  was  something  divine  If  To  answer 
this  satisfactorily  may  be  beyond  our  power.  With  one  class  of 
subsequent  thinkers — to  leave  out  of  view  wholly  the  term  as 
employed  in  modem  epecQiatton — we  shonld  consider  them  as 
veritable  models,  eternal  and  immaterial.  With  another  class 
we  shall  find  them  held  as  the  oauaea  and  prind^lea  of  things. 
With  Btill  another,  as  the  eternal  Laws  and  Keasons  of 
thing9.:f  Others  hold  that  they  are  the  "  thoughts  of  God," 
mere  conceptitma,  in  accordance  with  which  be  formed  the 
world.g 

Of  these  it  may  be  difficult  to  select  any  one  that  fulfills  all 
the  reqniremeuta  of  Plato's  Idea.  He  evidently  held  that  it 
was  something  more  than  a  thought — a  conception  of  the  di- 
vine mind.  He  would  have  made  it,  rather,  the  oi^ect  of  such 
thought,  placing  it  before  the  mind  of  God  as  a  subject  of  con- 
templation, and  so  have  widely  separated  Ideas  from  divine 
conceplions.|  Again,  though  we  might  r^ard  them  as  causes, 
it  would  clearly  be  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  from  their  dose 
connection  with  creation.  That  they  are  prinoi^lee,  in  some 
sense,  as  having  in  a  manner  passed  into  the  essence  of  the 
material  world,  we  cannot  deny,  and  probably  Plato  so  re- 
garded them.    Professor  Butler  finds  in  the  Ideal  theory  a 

•  Tim.  iz.  t  Aoad.  I.  9. 

%  Butler,  Lectares  Hirt.  Adc.  Pfafl.    Tol.  ii,,  p.  187. 
g  For  TirioiH  opiDiona,  of.  Flemtog'i  Vmub.  PhlL,  Mta. 

\  Id  the  Republic,  z.  I,  God  Is  rqwaeCDted  u  th«  origituUor  of  th«M  p*tt«mi 
in  oature,  u  aonietfaiDg  o1g«ctive  to  HimBelt 
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reference  to  the  laws  and  reasons  ot  tilings.  He  holds  this  as 
the  real  truth  contained  in  that  theory.  It  does,  indeed,  give 
clearneBs  to  this  intricate  subject,  and  by  its  simplicity  com- 
mends  iiself  to  modern  thought.  Bat  wo  ninst  still  doubt 
whetlier  this  lay  in  tho  mind  of  Plato  with  sach  disdnctneeB 
and  simplicity  as  set  forth  by  his  exponnder.  And  while  tbig 
was  d'liibtlesa  embraced  aa  a  prominent  part  in  his  coucepUoD, 
it  evidenily  did  not  completely  measure  it. 

The  word  Idia  is  nsed  in  place  of  eT^oc,  according  to  the 
Editor  and  Annotator  of*  Professor  Batler'e  Lectures,  in  the 
more  mature  of  Plato's  works, and  marks  the  completed  theory 
in  the  mind  of  its  author.*  And  he  likewise  says,  this  former 
term,  expressing  the  perfect  and  the  purest  form  of  the  doe- 
trine,  is  used  where  it  ie  desired  to  express  the  Idea  noder  ths 
aspect  of  a  jrapdSeq-fxa,  or  pattern.  Professor  Butler  himself 
remarkB,t  (hat  "  of  all  the  terms  expressive  of  the  original 
idea,  none  ie  more  constantly  need  than  napdiecffia,  an  exem- 
plar," in  the  writings  of  Plato.  This  then  is  the  acknowledged 
form  under  which  he  most  constantly  presents  his  theory. 
Now  the  inqniry  is,  is  this  a  mere  fignrative  expression,  or  did 
Flaio  put  a  part  of  the  very  truth  and  reality  of  his  doctrine 
here!  Did  be  believe,  and  did  he  mean  to  teach,  that  there 
was  a  world  filled  with  immaterial  patterns,  of  which  tbiB 
world  and  all  it  contains  are  simple  copies  t  Bis  represeota- 
tious  will  scarcely  allow  us  to  doubt  it.^    While  likewise  em- 

*Butliir,  vol.  il,  p.  121,  note. 

t/6..p,  l!S. 

{.Tlnueua.  pattim.  Grote  ipealn  thai  of  tbe  PUtonio  theory,  u  iDtradaai| 
"two  dial  met  bat  partiallj  iDter-oommauicktiiig  worlde — ona  of  up>ral«,  pMiM- 
nwit,  U'K'him^nblg  Forma  ot  Ideu — the  other  of  iodividiuJ  otgjeota,  traouant 
and  vHrinbte;  partioipatiag;  ID,  and  reoeWiog  denomiu&tion  Mim  these  Fermi.* 
"  Plain,'*  £c,,  Tol.  li,  p.  S10.  Hd  delennlnea  that  Che  common  doctrine  ia  df<d^ 
edly  thm  ofaeparat*,  self-exiiteat,  abaolnte  Forma  or  Ideu'  This  iatb*  doe- 
trine  wbich  PUto  in  variooB  di^ognes— the  B«pub)io,  Pbado,  PhilebM,  'Rnutw, 
Ae., — "  iijost  frequently  inBiaM  upon,  and  wbich  Atutotle  both  annoDDce*  and 
OOmbat.-  a.'  eharacteriiiio  of  Piato.'— JS,,  p.  87B, 

In  Ihu  Cratyloa  appropriate,  aelf-eiiatent,  and  pnrelj  objectiTe  Fonni  art  prt- 
dlcated  uf  nonuj  themaelTea,  no  lew  than  of  thinga.  That  Ptato  felt  the 
ftall  forei;  of  the  objectiona  to  hii  Mttiad  vleva  may  be  aeen  from  the  PanoeaidM 
aodtlie  MophUt. 

For  other  oplniiKig  than  thoae  of  Orate,  ma  Bitter,  BM.  AncPtuL  iL.p.UL 
Aekermann,  p.  188. 
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bracing;  the  ultimate  reason  of  things,  and  the  laws  under 
which  thej  are  formed  ;  and  while  holding,  moreover,  that 
the  invisible  essence  of  each  thing  is  most  intimately  connect- 
ed with  its  "ides,"  and  so  becomes  a  subtle  bond,  uniting  it 
with  the  eternal,  and  carrying  onr  thoaghts,  as  well,  to  the  ab- 
Bolate  and  nocbangeable — is  not  the  first  and  underlying  con- 
ception of  the  whole  with  Plato,  what  indeed  he  terms  it,  that 
the  "  idea  "  is  BLpattem  of  the  body  i  And  when  these  "  ideas  " 
are  stripped  of  all  material  clothing,  have  we  not  a  oonceptioa 
sufficiently  abstract }  Here  is  an  ideal  world,  uncreated,  ex- 
isting apart — the  only  object  of  certain  knowledge — dimly 
shadowed  in  this  visible  world,  through  which  the  mind  of 
man  must  struggle  up  to  the  perfect  and  absolute. 

It  has  been  a  tavorite  thought  with  the  poets,  this  unseen 
and  perfect  original  of  the  material  world.  Akeoeide  employs 
it  in  a  passage  of  mach  elegance : 

"  Ere  the  ruing  aun 
Shone  o'er  Uu  deep,  or  'mid  the  vaull  of  olgbt 
Tha  moon  her  ailTer  lamp  anapeoded ;  ere 
The  valea  with  apriogt  were  wtter'd,  or  with  groTM 
or  oak  or  pine  the  aocient  hllla  were  orown'd ; 
Than  the  Orekt  Spirit,  whom  his  worka  «dar«. 
Within  hU  own  deep  aaiwnca  view'd  the  forma. 
The  forma  atemal  of  created  thjofa ; 
The  ndUnt  aun ;  the  moon's  noctaro*!  lamp ; 
The  moontaJna  and  the  atreama ;  tha  ample  atorea 
Of  wtrth,  of  hearen,  of  nstUN.     From  theftral. 
On  that  fall  ecene  hia  love  divine  he  tiz'd, 
Hla  admiration  ;  ttU,  In  time  complete, 
What  he  admir'd  and  loT'd,  hla  vital  power 
(Infolded  into  being.     Hens*  tha  breath 
Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame ; 
Heuce  the  green  earth,  and  wild-resoondlng  waves ; 
Hence  light  sod  abade,  alternate ;  warmth  and  oM ; 
And  bright  aatnmnal  akiee,  and  remal  ahowart, 
And  all  the  fair  vairietj  of  tblnga." 

PUaaum  of  tkt  Ima^taHan,  Book  I. 

And  Spenser  reaches  the  inmost  conception  of  Platonism 
in  the  following  lines,  in  making  perfect  Beauty  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  the  divine  exemplar,  wherever  that  may  exist : 
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"  Hwt  woDdroin  pftttorn*,  wbertioe'cir  it  b«, 
WlieUier  la  Mrth,  laid  Dp  in  leorat  (tore. 
Or  bIm  in  heiTsii,  that  no  oud  maj  it  see 
With  sinful  tjtt,  foi  tear  it  to  d«flcir«k 
la  perfaot  bMoty.' 

Qnoted,  Toeak  PhD.,  U»u. 

How  j^and  a  conception  is  this,  when  we  consider  for  what 
purpose  Plato  wronght  it  ont ;  and  how  firm  and  eare  a  baaii 
of  belief  he  gave  himeetf  and  others,  where  no  aolid  footing 
before  existed  I  He  needed  stiret;.  He  wonld  find  some  bond 
uniting  the  sonl  of  man  directly  with  Qod.  Ee  wonld  ue 
even  in  the  fleeting  and  imperfect  things  of  sense  some  trace 
of  the  divine.  He  wonld  make  even  the  visible  world,  and  all 
things  that  are,  bear  within  tbemselvee  some  imperishable  to- 
ken of  their  great  Former's  power.  He  wonld  bind  the  wortd 
to  its  Maker ;  and  connect  time  with  eternity — weakness  with 
strength — imperfection  with  perfection — the  perishable  with 
the  eternal  I 

At  this  he  aimed  in  the  construction  of  his  theory.  What- 
ever his  enceees — ^whatever  the  precise  meaning  of  his  doctrine 
— this  was  his  aim.  And  he  bailt  np  a  theory  that  appar- 
ently met  completely  bis  purpose.  Kone  before  him  had 
attempted  a  work  so  high  and  pare.  The  need  of  some  sacb 
reeult  was  felt,  but  none  had  seen  the  problem  so  clearly,  mnch 
less  was  any  other  able  to  solve  it  so  satisfactorily.  And  this, 
as  we  have  said,  binds  the  world  to  God.  And  God  is 
seen  working  after  a  pre-existing  order  and  plan,  and  imposing; 
laws  that  had  raled  from  eternity  in  that  upper  invisible 
sphere.  All  then  is  One,  All  is  bonnd  into  one  system — Ood 
the  Fashioner  and  Upholder  of  all.  By  a  golden  chain 
tlie  eternal  Father  descends  to  the  world  and  girds  it  to 
himself. 

How  noble  is  the  thought,  and  how  nobly  is  it  developed  I 
But  when  discoursing  of  these  high  things — the  natnre  of  the 
Supreme  Being  and  His  works— Plato,  with  perfect  candor,  de- 
clares bis  inability  to  give  more  than  fn^xMe  explanations ; 
to  propouffd  a  tlieory  that  shall  be  least  open  to  objection,  and 
that  shall  remove  the  greatest  diflSculties.*    Here  is  the  bar- 
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den  the  philosopher  felt  In  all  hie  specnlations.  He  might  eet 
ID  order  a  harmonioiiB  eystem;  he  conld  not  bnt  feel  it  was 
hnmaii  reasntiing,  after  all.  How  he  longed  for  a  confirming 
or  rectifying  word  from  ahove  t 

But  for  ae,  as  for  him,  hU  theory  of  Ideas  serves  to  connect 
the  Doity  with  His  works,  and  Hia  works  with  Him.  Here  is 
the  ladder,  np  which  the  mind  ascends  to  anuhanging  realities. 
Principles^  the  philosopher  folt,  coald  not  be  fonnd  among  the 
fleeting  forms  of  earth.  There  was  nothing  stable  in  which 
theyconld  exist  Where  was  perfection  f  Nothing  faerecnuld 
show  it.  There  was  justice,  bot  not  perfect  witboat  admix- 
ture. There  was  goodneea,  bat  none  conld  find  it  in  its 
parity ;  beauty,  but  none  coold  gather  its  scattered  forms  and 
combine  it  into  one  complete  image.  And  imperfection  in  all 
he  saw,  or  heard,  or  imagined,  as  existing  here,  called  for  Per- 
fection. Plato  searched  the  earth  in  vain  for  the  principles 
that  all  phenomena  shadowed  forth.  Therefore  be  roec  into 
another  sphere,  and  made  that  the  world  of  realities.  There  he 
found  that  perfect  Justice,  and  Goodness,  and  Beanty  sought 
for  in  vain  here.  And  thus  he  pointed  oat  the  Jofty  goal,  and 
winged  the  thoughts  of  man  to  ascend  to  it.  How  does  the  whole 
son]  rise,  like  tlie  eager  Eros,  he  has  so  beautifully  pictured,  to 
seek  the  high  and  eternal  things  of  that  upper  sphere  1  Plato 
is  the  great  Teacher  of  Faith.  Wearied,  disaatiefied  with  the 
fading  and  incomplete  treasures  of  this  world,  he  has  taught 
the  snnl,  like  the  fabled  god  of  Love,  in  want,  bat  longing  tor 
enduring  riches,  to  pass  to  more  and  more  lofty  objects,  till  it 
finds  the  frnitition  of  its  hopes.*'  By  these  terms — ideas,  forms, 
patterns,  the  intelligible — harsh  aud  meaningless  as  they  seem 
to  us,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  from  the  seen  to  the  invisible.  They 
formed  the  avenue  leading  from  the  blind  doorway  on  earth  to 
the  grand  and  imperishable  temple  on  high  I  From  separate 
and  finite  ideas  he  rose  to  the  crowning  InsA — God. 

What  Sevelation  has  given  us,  Plato  attempted  in  this  rnde 
but  most  noble  way  tofutm  for  himself.  He  threw  npa  pathway 
for  faith,  and  reached  the  very  presence  of  God.     We  admire 

*  Banquet,  89,  S4,  SG. 
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the  power  that  could  grasp  such  a  truth  in  any  way ;  and  re- 
joice that  the  rest  be  sought  was  in  4ome  meaeore  given  him. 
And  we  shall  see  the  Deity,  whom  he  fonnd  and  realised 
to  himaelt',  entering  in  this  way  into  the  nniTerse  of  matter 
and  inind. 

III.  To  Plato's  conception,  again,  the  relation  of  the  Sn- 
prenie  Deity  to  the  world  of  naatter  is  that  of  Architect,  rather 
than  Creator. 

The  material  with  which  He  works  exists  nncreated  from 
eternity,  like  Himself.  There  are  qnestiona  concerning  the 
Platonic  "matter"  hard  to  aettle.  Bnt  some  things  are  dis- 
tinctly stated  as  the  belief  of  the  philosopher,  at  least  what  he 
readily  accepts.  From  his  representations  the  almost  neces- 
sary inference  is,  that  matter,  or  what,  for  a  better  name,  he 
calls  matter,  is  eternal.*  Bnt  we  must  in  thonght  divest  it  of 
all  qualities^  abstract  from  it  form  and  every  primary  and 
secondary  attribute — reduce  it  to  the  hare  snbstratnm — ^before 
we  shall  reach  the  conception  of  Plato.t  When  this  is  done, 
we  have  what  he  considered  the  condition  of  all  that  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  "  receptacle."  the  "  nurse,"  the  "  mother,"  the 
"  seat,"  of  all  things  formed.t  This  primary  element  the  great 
Architect  fashioned  according  to  pre-existing  types,  and  by  im- 
posing upon  it  fonns  of  every  variety  produced  all  things  that 
exist.  This  crnde  abstract  material,  what  Aristotle  terms  thj, 
is  thus  considered  the  basis  of  all  things,  and  is  wrought  np 
from  a  shapeless  and  unformed  maea  into  every  speeiee  of  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  natnre.§ 

Tlie  notion  of  absolute  creation  out  of  nothing  was  wholly 
nnlcnown  to  ancient  speculation.  And  in  receiving  this  pri- 
mary  matter  as  the  substance  of  the  universe  Plato  merely  fol- 
lowed— a  thing  of  necessity,  as  he  seemingly  deemed  it — those 
who  had  preceded  him.  And  yet  be  feels  restraint  in  dealing 
with  it.  He  knows  not  how  rightly  to  designate  the  diaotie 
mass,  which  is  indeed  withont  any  distinguishing  feature. 
He  labors  to  define  what  admits  of  only  n^ative  definitioa 
and  figurative  illustration. 

•  Batlar,  to),  ii.,  p.  1)1,  it  $*g.  f  Ttm.  xjdll.    Ct  Cioero,  And.  1, 1. 

t  Tim.  snL,  xzIt.  gOC  Lewii,  p^  las. 
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What  Bhall  we  sa;  of  thU  principle  of  his  philosophy  \  We 
miiBt  admit  it;  bat  at  the  same  time  ackaowledge  that  he  re- 
dnces  the  offending;  term  as  nearlj  ae  possible  to  nothing,  and 
allows  it  in  no  wise  Xo  contest  the  palm  with  the  one  Supreme 
God.  It  has  no  life,  no  attribntes,  it  is  simple  existence — al- 
most tobeoomparedtopure«;»Z(M.  Iti  order  toeliminatethis co- 
eternal  element,  some  wonid  make  the  philosopher  teach  that 
matter  iteelf  is  the  product  of  the  creative  power  of  the  Dei^. 
Bnt  this  is  contrary  to  the  express  doctrine  of  Plato.*  His 
scheme  is  not  perfect.  Bnt  taking  it  as  it  is,  with  all  its 
defects,  which  Rerelation  alone  eonld  remove,  we  wonder  at 
his  noble  ooncdptions  and  the  amooat  of  trnth  he  has  tm< 
folded. 

And  this  coQsideratioD  most  be  borne  in  mind,  as  we  find 
innumerable  subordinate  deities  ranging  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  the  saprume  Ood.  These  are  His  servants  and 
vicegerents,  ruling  with  del^ated  authority  in  every  part  of 
His  dominions,  supplying  the  immediate  power  that  controls- 
the  details  of  life  and  fortune  and  government,  and  thus,  while 
filling  offices  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  master  to  engage  in, 
acconntiug  also  for  the  presence  of  disorders  and  evils  in 
the  divine  eoonomy.f  If  other  philosophers  had  felt  no 
need  of  introdncing  Mind  into  their  speonlations  upon  the  ori- 

*Prof«Mor  Lawii  hasitaUs  to  admit  the  strict  atamity  nf  mattar  M  a  ballef  of 
Plato,  pp.  S72-!86.  Hii  Rarlewer  Tritaa  tbiia:  "To  oa  it  aecnu  likaly  that 
Plato  coDoalvad  of  cutter  as  an  eternal  prinoipla  by  tba  dde  of  Q*d.  Bat  then 
it  vaa  a  prineiple  in  a  ver;  differaut  xmia  from  that  in  which  Ood  and  ideaa  wm 
principlea.  It  w««  not  tha  oauaa  of  the  reality  and  aweace  of  ontward  thing*, 
bnt  wu  nther  to  be  clawed  itaelf  with  non-eziiteDceB.  To  it  wa«  to  be  aieiibed 
ibat  there  «onld  ba  oDtward  thingi.  bnt  the  perpetual  flax  and  the  oeoMsary  Im- 
perfDotion  of  outward  thing!  were  dne  to  it  alao.  With  (neb  a  view  of  the  mat- 
ter it  ia  acaroely  mora  atraoge  that  Plato  felt  no  neeeaaitj  of  refeiHng  It  to  a 
taoK,  than  that  we  feel  none  In  reapect  to  time  and  apace."  Bib.  Saer*,  toL  ii., 
p.  MS. 

f  Tim.  zvU.  In  the  Lnv*  thii  minnte  rabdiviaion  of  the  unirerae,  with  the 
varied  offiocaof  the  inferior  goda,  ia  not  ao  folly  broagbt  out,  thoogh  It  iaanggeat- 
ed.  There  it  is  kW  in  the  wideet  mdm  that  rulea.  "  Thi*  waa  anongh  for  bli 
tfgnmant,  vithont  any  fartber  preciaion  or  eiplanaliun,  when  dealing  with 
the  atheiit,  who  denied  all  powers  above  niaii,  be  tbey  one  or  manj.** — Lewla, 
p.  ISO. 
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gin  of  natnre,  if  even  ADaxagoras  had  failed  to  hold  with  firm 
grasp  hie  firat  most  frnitful  principle,  Plato  conld  frame  no 
partof  a  system  into  which  it  ehonld  not  enter.  Intelligence  was 
the  element  of  perfection.  Rence,  with  more  than  simple  con- 
cnrrence,  he  connected  soul  and  its  operations  with  all  his 
theories.  The  Timtens  confeesedly  is  nothing  but  a  collection 
of  the  physical  notions  current  in  the  variouB  schools  of  the 
day.  But  they  are  arranged  according  to  Plato's  own  view  of 
harmony,  and  eepecially  by  hira  are  all  things  miushaled  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mind.* 

In  various  classes  tlie  lower  deities  rise,  fh)m  the  hnmhle 
guardian  spirit  to  tlie  Life  that  tills  the  vast  rolling  uni- 
verse. Incited  by  His  own  oooiihess,  the  Father  of  all  redoced 
the  chaotic  mass  of  primeval  matter  to  form  and  order ;  and 
considering  that  intelligence,  even  here,  was  better  than  its  lack, 
and  that  intelligence  was  inseparable  from  soni,  He  endowed 
the  universe  with  a  SonI,  pervading  and  controlling  all  its 
moi)ons.t  The  body  of  the  universe  He  formed  from  fire  and 
earth ;  and  connected  the  two  by  air  and  water,  in  a  strict  pro- 
portion ;  making  it  indissolable  except  by  His  own  power. 
Glubnlar,  uodecaying,  perfect  within  itself,  endowed  with  a 
circular  mot'on,  the  universe  was  fashioned  by  the  eternal 
Father  "a  blesced  god."  Soul  animates  the  entire  Irnme- 
bonnd  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  reaching  through  and 
filling  every  part ;  soul,  not  later-bom,  hut  more  ancient  than 
the  perfected  body.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  only-begotten 
universe,  the  greatest  and  best,  every  created  thing  is  cnntained. 
The  planets  roll  within  its  borders,  each  a  winged  god.  The 
fixed  stars — each  one  the  vehicle  of  a  directing  spirit — hold 
their  course  on  a  far  exalted  plane.  All  move  according  to 
the  principles  of  nnmhor  and  harmony.  All  partake  in  their 
nature  of  the  eternal  and  the  constant  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  mutable,  on  the  other.J 


*  Tli«  Tiewi  ezprewed  is  the  TimKm  "  txt  not  Ml  idla  omunent  of  ■  Flatooic 
dIalogDa,  bat  i^lnioM  whioli  were  gindniTIy  formKl  in  Plkto'i  mind  M  ba  M- 
loir«d  oot  Ih*  thnnght  that  &II  in  natore  baa  in  aad  and  deaigo,  and  i*  pla— aJ 
bj  raaaon  aDdlotalllgenca." — Sitter,  iL,  p.  8S0. 

t  Cr.  Toeab.  PbiL,  Amima  Mmndi. 

XTita.  z-ZT. 
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And  now  the  Deity  prepares  to  fill  tbe  world  with  life. 
The  air,  the  eea,  the  drjr  l«nd,  are  peopled ;  but  not  directly 
by  HIb  rorming  hand.  The  celestinl  frods  liHving  been  formed, 
Bod  the  race  of  doitiee  known  in  tbe  Greek  Ttieogony  being 
generated,  the  great  Architect  commits  to  the  former  the  crea- 
ation  of  the  inferior  latsee,  Himself  com  poan  ding  the  immortal 
part.  Thus  the  Supreme  Being  was  the  immediate  Author  of 
the  hnmaD  eoal ;  composing  it  of  tbe  same  elements  as  the 
Boal  of  the  aniverse,  thongh  somewhat  rednoed  in  ttiiritj,  He 
made  it  divine  and  immortal,  and  declared  its  fata  according 
to  its  chosen  conree  of  life.*  This  high  position  assigned  to  tbe 
nobler  pan  of  man,  raises  him  above  tbe  material  world 
in  which  be  was  placed,  and  makes  him  subordinate  only  to 
tbe  race  of  gods. 

The  human  body  is  the  work  of  God's  eervants,  who  cnri- 
onsly  knit  the  frame  together  from  borrowed  portions  of  tbe 
four  elements — a  debt  to  be  repaid  at  death — and  make  it  a 
mortal  home  for  an  immortal  spiritf  The  details  of  tbe  work, 
carried  oat  at  great  teo^th,  we  need  not  dwell  upon.  A  few 
words  at  the  'cloee  of  the  Timeens  embrace  the  formation  of 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  qaadrnpeds. 

In  all  we  see  Intelligence  raling  snpreine.  And  Intelli- 
l^nce  and  all  its  works  proceed  from  the  one  eternal  God. 
And  Qoodne«B  likewise  directed  all.  Wisdom  and  GoodoeoB 
are  stamped  on  the  circle  of  tbe  heavens,  are  inwoven  into 
the  very  texture  of  the  earth,  and  whatsoever  breathes  upon 
it,  and  into  the  essence  of  spirit.  Wisdom  and  Goodness, — 
these  are  not  occasional,  but  ever-pervading  principles  in  tbe 
Platonic  Philosophy.  The  teachings  of  Socrates  are  carried 
ont  most  consislently.  No  other  scheme  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy reached  this  clearness  of  C'mception.  No  other  intro- 
duced a  God  so  perfectly  endowed  with  thew  shining  attri- 
butes, and  mode  them  stand  foremost,  alwajs  and  without 
fear.  Plato  is  as  much  distinguished  by  the  truth  of  these 
fundamental  points  as  by  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions. 
He  fonnd  a  God.  He  made  Him  supreme,  and  wise,  and 
good,  and  consistently  held  Him  forth  in  this  chHructer.     And 

•  11111.  x*i.,  xril.  t  Tim.  xriii. 
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he  calU  OS,  and  called  those  of  his  dajs  to  admire  the  proofs  of 
6od*8  creative  power  and  providential  care — alt  in  bannoDy, 
all  aphflid  by  His  beneficence.  Hb  benign  providence  is  folly 
aigned  in  the  Laws,"  showing  that  Bleepleee  watch  is  main- 
tained by  the  heavenly  powers  over  all — the  leart — of  the 
a&irs  of  men.  And  again,  He  ia  repreet-nted  as  giving  the 
new-created  man  into  the  charge  of  the  celestial  beings  who 
had  assisted  at  his  creation,  and  exhorting  them  to  mle  well 
and  gracioQsIy  ovei  him,  thai  he  rmght  not  become  a  sourtx  of 
evU  to  himself.^ 

These  representations  of  the  divine  power  and  providence  are 
scarcely  consistent  witli  the  view  that  would  confoand  the 
Deity  with  Bis  work.  M.  Bantain  finds  tlie  germ  of  Pan- 
theism in  Plato's  doctrinee.  He  says,  "  It  will  not  be  nece»- 
sary  to  press  very  mnch  the  Platonian  dualism,  in  order  to 
find  in  it  thiB  error;  for,  according  to  Plato,  tiiere  is  no  eziet- 
ence,  no  perfection,  no  beanty,  except  in  the  spiritual,  intdU- 
gible  world.  The  world  of  matter,  the  hyU,  has  aeitber 
existence  nor  beaat; ;  it  expresses  only  privation,  limitation, 
non-existence. ":(  These  words,  we  think,  do  not  fwrly  inter- 
pret onr  philosopher.  And  fnrther  on  M.  Bantain  admits 
that  Plato  in  reality  does  not  go  beyond  dnalism,  thouf;h  be 
stops  short  by  a  logical  ineoneistency.S  This  ia  well  enoogb 
for  a  comparison  of  systems.  Bat  for  onr  purpose  the  chirf 
inquiry  should  be,  whether  in  any  way  Plato  was  able  to 
et&y^  from  the  almost  universal  error  of  his  ^e.  If  he  did 
escape,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  mode,  nor  thrust  him 
back  into  bondage.  He  is  often  enon^  in  the  dark,  he  is  not 
entirely  consistent,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  separate 
sufficiently  between  the  Deity  and  His  orgauiEed  work,  as  well 
as  between  Htm  and  the  primordial  matter.) 

*  B.  z.  \  Tim.  zriL,  etid. 

X  TnuM.  in  Th«ol  Beleetic,  Vol.  HL.  p.  BS.  i  R.  p.  10«. 

I  AchanuuiD  aoknowledgM  tli*  pTMcoca  of  I^tlMiBtfe  <«ii^ncia  and  U—*  'm 
PUtj,  but  ramarki :  "  Puitheum,  in  the  prgpw  aww  at  the  word,  do«a  Dot  «i- 
iit  ererywhere  where  PmotheiBtie  elsmenta  may  b«  found;  the  latter  occur  fre- 
queatlj,  the  first  rarely  occura."  Chr.  Elemeat,  p.  SS8.  C£  Initia  pfailsKfh. 
Platonic*,  UL,  p.  S61. 
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The  doctrioe  of  Neceesity  emerges  in  this  conneetioa.  In 
the  whole  work  of  arran^ng  the  aniverse  ftod  ordering  its 
parte,  the  Deit;  was  opposed  by  a  force  inhereat  in  the  mate- 
rial wherewith  He  wroDght.  There  was  a  strnggle  between 
mind  and  the  intractability  of  matter,  and  the  latter  is  repre- 
aeuted  as  being  overcome  only  by  force ;  and,  even  thus,  com- 
ing short  of  perfection.*  This  notion,  foand  in  all  hnmaD 
philofiophiee.  is  gronnded  on  the  Quiversal  sendmeut  of  an 
eternal  combat  between  good  and  evil.  It  ia  a  deep'«eated 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  man ;  and  it  is  cnrioos  to  note  bow 
little  man  has  been  able  to  fathom  the  real  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  hostility  and  strnggle  are  real.  But  it  is  a  moral 
disorder  and  conflict ;  while  human  apecnlatious  have  always 
made  the  prime  offense  rest  in  a  material  canae.  Matter  in 
itself  has  been  made  evil,  and  the  source  of  evil  to  the  spirit. 
"What  an  error  is  this — the  o&pring  of  a  darkened  heart — 
changing  the  very  gr<mnd  and  terms  of  depravity, — the  most 
sad  and  real  fact  in  the  moral  government  of  Ood  I  Plato 
was  not  free  from  the  error,  and  in  this  form  it  emerges  here.f 


*  Tin.  xxL 

t  CC  "  PUto  igdoat  tha  AtWita,"  Ex.  nxi  Jby  not  Prof.  LewU  Uj  too 
much  itrcHOD  tbeaswrtion  in  th«  TiSir*  thai  tlieT«  ■!«  "twoMuli,  at  leut;  the 
ona  baneficent,  the  other  abla  to  work  iDjurj"?  In  dadndng  the  dootrinajof 
two  oDcreated  pHndpl*-,  both  paraona)  in  the  aama  aenae,  be  parhapa  iuterprela 
to*  atraagl^  a  saaBal  paraonUloatlon  ot  Plato'e.  That  Plato  weighed  oaraf  niiy 
the  data  in  the  dark  probiem  of  the  origin  of  evil,  laevldant.  That  ha  waTored 
In  opinion,  and  fiaallf  failed  of  a  aatUfactorj  reiult,  a*  all  most,  i*  cartaln. 
Bnt  it  aeem*  more  consonant  with  hfa  other  teaching!  to  think  that  he  did  not 
reallv  let  a  malerolent,  aelf-edat^nt  aool  in  oppodtion  to  tha  Good  Sjdrit.  All 
Uiat  oppoaaa  God,  whether  in  the  moral  or  phjaioal  world,  la  oaXf,  io  a  manner, 
paraoniBod  into  an  evil  priaoiple.  BapUnation  iathuagiTcn  to  the  difllarent 
BCOounM  in  the  Laws,  BepubUa,  Tiaueoa.  and  PoUticu  ,  aa  qootod  b;  Mr.  Lewis, 
(p.  aiS).  The  mjth  iatTodocad  b;  him  fKim  the  last  dialogne  ia  confirmatorj  of 
thia ;  and  ia  deeply  intereslin([  aa  showing  one  way  in  whieh  the  mind  may  eon. 
oaiTa  of  the  entraiMe  and  working  of  otIL  "  Qod  himself  at  on*  tlma,  guides 
thi*  nnlTone  and  tarn*  It  roood.  Again,  ho  al>andun*  it  to  itself,  when  the 
parioda  of  lia  destined  timea  hare  ncoired  their  fnll  eomplement,"  Ao.  p.  213, 
The  nnlTerae,  partaking  of  the  dlTina,  striTes  to  keep  a  uniform  oonne ;  bnl  par- 
taking also  of  matter.  It  ia  mora  or  less  turned  aside,  and  avils  ensae.  "  NtUhtr 
miMl  IM  tuppon  Ma<  tKC  Oedt  with  oppeiing  purpottt  amJutt  iU  molutioni" 
Ao.    p.  SM.     Here  the  Muse  of  error  is  expressly  assigned  (a  an  innattphyieal 
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But  evil  conld  not  rale.  Ont  of  all  the  sorereit^  D^tj 
brings  harmony  and  miitj  ;  and  the  nniverBe,  fashioned  with 
consamtnate  Bkilt,  and  ordered  by  perfect  laws,  from  center  to 
circumference  beats  with  the  Thought  of  God  aa  a  heart- 
stroke.  The  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  were  tonied,  in  their 
general  principles,  to  good  account  by  his  disciple ;  and  are 
made  to  fit  into  and  periect  a  more  noble  structore  thuD  their 
author  had  conceived.  They  are  made  to  render  more  appar- 
ent, by  the  aid  of  mathematical  relations,  the  supreme  wisdoin 
and  care  seen  in  creation. 

In  tlie  Statesman,*  as  ve  have  seen,  is  given  a  corione 
picture  of  the  parly  race  of  men,  under  the  reign  of  Batum. 
Tliat  deity  is  described  as  watching  over  his  charge,  as  a  sliep- 
berd  watches  his  flock, — leading  tJtem  and  providing  for  them 
in  a  simple,  primitive  way,  not  unlike  that  given  in  Scripture, 
and  agreeing  with  the  many  delightful  dreams  of  a  golden 
age.  While  the  deity  himself  presided  over  them  they  were 
blessed,  according  to  the  desire  and  injunction  of  the  Supreme 
Killer,  who  committed  them  to  his  bands.  But  wben  left  to 
less  watchful  care,  disasters  attend  them,  and  convulsions  rack 
the  world.  This  ie  fable.  But  it  agrees  well  with  the  views 
already  set  forth.  The  feelings  and  purposes  of  the  Sovereign 
Deity  are  Beneficence  itself  in  the  formation  and  ordering  tA 
all  things ;  and  Intelligence  gnides  His  connselo. 

Thus,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  world  in  the  bands  of  a  wise 
and  good  God. 

lY.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  relatiou  of  that  Being  to 
the  mor<U  world. 

What,  more  fully,  is  tbe  character  of  the  Suprane  Beingt 
In  what  position  does  He  stand  to  virtue  and  vice,  and  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  His  creatures  J  Such  an  inquiry  is  im- 
portant. We  are  anxious  to  know  ou  what  plane  Plato  mil 
pot  the  Author  of  all  things  in  respeot  to  moral  phenomena. 

pervtrtUs:  and  tbU  otOM  operate*  through  vuiow  TtinadtodM,  cngMid«neg 
vo«  and  ruin,  until  Ood  agmiD  takn  the  helm. 

Cf.  Re»l«w  of  Mr.  Lewla'e  work.  Bib.  Sacra,  Vol.  11 ,  pp.  6SS-9.  Ako. 
Cadworth,  "  Intel  Bjttem  of  UniTorte,"  VoL  I.,  p.  2^1.  •oq.  A1m».  GtoUfi, 
Plato,  VoL  III.,  p.  at,  on  meaning  of  word  neoMwt;  in  the  Tinuna. 

•  Cap.  15,  IS. 
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Thia,  also,  will  be  a  teet  qneation  hb  to  his  own  spiritnal  in- 
Bi'glit  and  sense  of  need,  and  will  determine  his  standini;  nniong 
the  philoeophera  of  his  day.  Witlioot  duabt  he  is  the  most 
epiritUHl  of  all  ancient  inqnireri  af^er  trnth.  And  the  G'ld  he 
has  fonnd  is  placed  high  above  the  gods  of  the  popular  my- 
thology. Bnt  do  we  find  a  Christian  Theism  in  his  works  I 
Far  from  that.  The  Sf^ure  is  imperfect  enough,  and  the  lines 
often  undecided.  But  there  are  glimpses  of  truth  there  never 
caught  by  others  of  his  time, — we  moy  eay,  by  none  of  any 
age  without  a  revelatioit.  There  are  attribntes  ascribed  to  the 
Deity,  and  tenaciously  held,  that  place  the  God  of  Plato  in  a 
position  of  holy  majesty  and  dignity. 

1.  He  is  not  the  Author  of  evil.*  It  wouldbeacontradiction, 
in  the  view  of  our  pliilosopher.  to  <.«ll  Him  g<K>d,  while  yet  he 
in  any  wise  produced  evil.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  good  to  pro- 
dnc«  good.  "Accordingly,"  ho  says,  "good  is  not thecHuse  of 
all  things,  but  only  of  the  good,  not  of  the  evil."t  God,  to 
his  mind,  ie  essentially  perfect ;  and  so  the  sonrce  of  blessings 
alone.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  argnment,  thec<-nchisi<>n 
is  positive,  and  is  marked  by  a  tone  showing  the  conviction  of 
the  writer.  And  he  says,  further,  that  if  we  admit  that  great 
woes  and  signal  judgments, — as  in  the  ease  of  Niobe,  the 
Felopldes,  and  the  Trojans, — are  from  God,  we  must  do  it 
with  the  understanding  that  God  stands  clear  in  Hiejusiioe 
and  giioduess,  and  that  He  has  chastised  with  a  view  to  the 
benetit  of  the  sufferer.|  What  can  be  more  decisive  t  Plato 
here  stands  firm,  wlwre  many  under  stronger  light  waver.  He 
has  answered,  in  part,  at  least,  what  suoli  men  as  Bayle  have 
pronounced  nnanewerable.  Even  at  the  outset,  at  the  first 
formation  of  aouls,  the  Deity  gave  them  laws,  and  declared  a 


*  Upon  the  orifin  of  erU  RlUernji:  "In  Plato  w«  nowhera  krrlre  at  It*  trae 
and  nlt'mata  cbdm."  lluugh  inrolTJag  an  iBcangraltjr.  "It  waa  perfeotlj 
accordant  with  hla  g«neral  hftbit  oT  thooght  to  Bnd  it  Id  lh«.  eorporaaJ  oatur* 
which,  in  tbia  world,  ia  the  obstacle  to  p*rf«ction,— i.  e.  t«  radaoe  it  to  •  parely 
DcgaUTc  idea, — either  the  natnra  of  'other'  or  the  nec«aalt]r  in  Uie  wiwible 
world."  HiiL  Adc.  Pbil.,  II .  p.  S7S.  Be  i*  In  a  atnUtbHuewi  the  supremacy  he 
baa  aiorlbed  to  Qod  and  nlod,  on  the  one  hand,  and  free  will  in  Iwth  the  nnivera* 
and  man  on  the  other.  But  in  any  eraal — whatever  th«  oflect  npon  hfa  philoto. 
phy— he  holda  tkat  to  the  oooDicna  of  Ood. 

t  Repob.  8.  IL,  a.  IS.  %  lb.  a,  IV. 
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deetin;  ascording  to  their  coarae;  that  He  might  be  free  from 
blame  for  the  evil  into  which  the;  Bbonld  plunge.* 

3.  And,  f^ain,  tlie  Deity  declares  Himself,  in  that  He 
makes  Sight  trinmph  in  His  dominione.  Perceiving  the 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice — their  iDhereoce  in  the  sonl  and 
thwr  contrary  results — He  so  arranged  that  virtue  should  tri- 
umph over  vice  throughout  the  univerBe."t  Here  is  proof  of 
the  iiigbeet  beneficence;  a  Being  loving  righteousneeB  and 
hating  iniquity ;  no  passive  God  indifferent  to  the  character  of 
His  works,  but  one  choo«ing  goodness  and  truth,  and  providing 
in  Hia  eternal  counsels  for  the  overthrow  of  evil, 

3.  His  own  nature  also  is  pnri>,  and  free  from  falsehood.  It 
was  not  the  purpose  of  Plato  to  make  direct  attacks  upon  the 
theology  of  his  day.  He  despised  tlie  crude  and  blasphemons 
myths  of  the  poets,  for  he  had  higher  conceptioos  of  the 
divine  agency.  He  felt  that  unity,  pnrity,t  Bud  perfection 
were  demanded  in  that  Being  who  furuied  the  worlds.  He 
makes  Him  unchangeable, — not  becoming  better,  His  perfec- 
tion forbids  that;— nor  worse.  His  divine  natnre  will  not  suf- 
fer that  d^adation.§  And  unchangeable  in  His  own  being. 
He  will  not  condescend  to  deceive  His  oreatores.  No  con- 
ceivable motive — neither  ignorance,  nor  fear,  nor  love — can 
influence  the  divine  mind  to  depart  from  truth.  Pure  and 
true  in  His  natnre,  neither  by  word  nor  deed,  by  dream  or 
vision,  will  He  lead  astray.]  This  wan  a  blow,  not  only  at 
the  "  lying  poets,"  but  at  the  popular  mythology.  In  a  covert 
and  cantions  way,  unlike  the  fatal  course  of  hie  master,  he 
would  pnrify  the  notions  of  bis  age,  and  make  them  more 
worthy  of  the  eternal  God-T 

4.  The  moral  qnalitiee  find  their  pertection  in  God.  When 
Socrates  takes  up  the  discourse  in  the  Banquet,  we  rise  with  him 
in  a  lofty  flight,  and  see  beauty  leaving  one  by  one  its  restri!^ 
tions,  until  it  rests  in  unchangeable  perfection.  Then  we  look 
upon  Beauty  itself — divested  of  ail  that  can  mar  or  dim.  And 
Love  follows,  and  grnws  holier  as  its  object  becomes  purer.** 


-  Tim-xTli.  f  L*wt,B.  S.fl. 

X  Od  thg  parity  of  th«  divine  natDra,  CC  1  Aldblkdet.  c 
g  R«pnb.  a  IL,  c  20.  in.  cSO,  SI. 

Y  CC  BaUar,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  86S,  SU.       •■  Buqaet,  o.  SC. 
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So  goodnees  finds  its  perfectioD  id  tlie  Beinf;  anpremelv  good. 
And  jastice,  mercy,  love,  parity,  and  holiDflea  bave  their  end 
and  fnlfillment  in  Him.  This  being  bo,  we  have  a  God  jnst  in 
Hie  ways,  perfect  in  His  attribntee,  far  above  the  commoo  cod- 
ceptioDB  of  Plato's  age. 

5.  Again,  this  Being  looks  to  obedience  rather  than  sacri- 
fice. It  would  be  dorwfatory  to  the  divine  natnre  to  sappose 
that  the  gods  can  be  tamed  aside  trom  the  right  by  oblations 
as  bribes.  They  regard  the  sonl,  as  holy  snd  jntt,  rather  than 
gifts  and  saorifices.  The  sentiment  of  Plato  is  well  given,  in 
this  respect,  in  a  dialogue  of  which  he  himself  may  not  have 
been  the  anthor.  To  Aloibiadee,  Socrates  is  described*  as 
narrating  the  tradition,  showing  the  Lacedemonians  blessed 
above  the  Athenians  through  their  more  sincere  and  noble 
prayers.  They  offered  indeed  no  worthy  saorificee,  while 
thar  rivals  loaded  the  altars  of  the  gods  with  gifts.  But  the 
petition  that  heaven  would  erant  them  ever  what  was  noble 
and  honorable,  with  what  was  good,  availed  over  the  offerings 
and  low  desires  of  the  Athenians.  And  he  concludes,  "  It 
sppeara,  therefore,  that  Justice  and  Prudence  are  especially 
esteemed  by  the  goda."  A  remarkable  pasaage  in  the  Lawsf 
ahows  the  state  of  heart  which  is  acceptable  to  Ood,  and  the 
attitude  in  which  men  should  approach  Him.  The  humble, 
the  pare  and  aincera  may  draw  nigh  and  obtain  a  bleeeing. 
Like  Him  in  natnre,  the  holy  man  is  dear  to  the  Deity,  and  his 
offerings  are  not  in  vain.{  We  seem  here  to  be  reading  the 
words  of  a  Christian,  rather  than  a  heathen,  philosopher. 

6.  Plato  shows  nowhere  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character 
of  God,  and  man's  relations  to  Him,  than  when  he  declares 


•  a  Aldb.  e.  18-M.  t  B.  Iv.,  o.  8. 

X  Tbe  ■trictorM  of  Qrote  <"  Plato."  *«.,  IlL,  pp.  480-137),  thoogh  thej  m«j 
b*  applieable  to  tha  cenentl  poiitiOD  of  the  Lawa,  uem  too  harsh  upon  the  point 
here  in  qoeatlao.  We  oonoeiTe  (bat  ucrificea  offered  in  a  right  ipirit,  and  with  a 
Ti«w  to  honor  God,  are  by  no  meana  deemed  reprehenrible  b;  ^ato ;  only  when 
made  from  baae  and  eowardly  molircf  are  they  oonridered  impioaa  Jt  aweara, 
tbao,  not  theinleotioBbera,  "that  tbe  Qoda,  Iboagfa  persqadable  by  ewrjr  one 
«lae,  were  tboroaghly  nnforgtvlng.  da«f  to  any  in«yar  «r  lacrtfH  fnm  mu  wAe 
kadfioitt  lenmg  .'*  the  eatadaiing  tranagreeKir  ii  indeed  baoiabed  from  the  altara 
of  arjghtcoua  Daity. 
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likeness  to  Him  to  be  onr  aim.  This  ie  not  a  tranuent 
tlionght.  It  pervaHee  his  wrtrks,  and  enters  wherever  the 
destiny  of  tlie  soul  is  discnesed.  We  are  not  indeed  to  l<ok 
for  that  high  h'-lineu  in  which  toe  have  been  inetrncted  ;  hot, 
with  his  worthy  conceptionB  of  tho  divine  nature,  it  ia  signifi- 
cant when  he  enjoins  th«  neareH  pontiUs  rostmblanct  to  God* 
as  the  aim  of  man.  We  find  in  Aim.  no  such  dreams  as  fill  the 
Oriental  schools.  He  does  not  propose  absorption  into  the 
Deity  as  the  end  of  perfection,  but  likeness  in  moral  character 
to  Him.  The  sonl  of  man  ia  kept  distinct  in  its  personality  to 
the  end  through  all  its  changes.  The  doctrine  of  Transmij^* 
tion  is  hcld.t  after  the  example  of  Pythagoras.  Bnt  the  e<>iil 
is  carried  throngh  these  changes,  when  necessary  for  its  puri- 
fication, with  a  view  to  living  at  last  in  the  presence  and 
nnder  the  smile  of  Qod.  For  this  it  is  disciplined  and  io- 
strncted,  and  stripped  of  its  low  and  earthly  viewa,  and  wash- 
ed from  the  gross  contamination  of  mortal  flesh ;  till  its 
thniights  and  desires  shall  be  elevated  to  the  divine  realities  to 
whiuh  it  is  allied  by  nature,  and  with  which  it  was  created  to 
hold  converse-J 

Here,  again,  is  the  implication  th<it  matter  in  itself  is  evil, 
and  degrades  the  spirit.  And  it  is  even  taught  that  only  a 
few  of  the  nobler  minds  will,  in  fact,  ever  reach  the  presnnoe 
of  divine  realities,  and,  purified,  spend  an  eternity  in  blossedneu. 
But  he  draws  a  picture  that  wonid  make  us  long  for  tint 
state.  A  well-known  passage  in  the  PliEednis§  shows  the  eager 
struggle  for  the  high  glories  of  the  divine  presence.  We  have 
not  space  for  it  here.  Suffice  it,  that  the  soul  is  there  repn^ 
MDtcd  under  the  imi^^e  of  a  charioteer  drawn  by  two  winged 
conreers  y  the  one  of  divine  breed,  and  bountiful  and  noble  in 
his  bearing,  the  other  of  different  extraction  and  nnnily.  As 
Jupiter  leads  the  train  in  a  winged  chariot,  the  gods  accom- 
pany him,  and  with  well-trained  steeds  ai>cend  to  the  outer 
circle  of  the  heavens,  and  there  gaze  upon  Truth  in  its  essence 

*  Id  Tbetet.  «.  84,  St,  ha  mjt  tUa  i«Mi«bkiiee  oantliU  In  poMwing  a  jial 
mud  bolj  duraot«r.  toftether  witli  wiidum;  and  bareln  ii  tha  only  eKspa  for 
man  from  evil. 

f  Phffidrua,  e.ei.Tim.sTli.         J  Cf,  Rittor,  1..  p.  087.  §   Q  M,«taeq. 
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and  nndimmed  glory.  The;  heboid  Jnetice,  and  Temperance, 
and  Knowledge,  aod  every  other  renlity,  in  their  perfectioD, 
and  feaet  their  bodIs  on  these  sights.  Other  spirits  follow  as 
best  they  may.  Some,  perchance,  urge  the  lagging  steed  np 
'the  difiicalt  heights,  and  natch  glimpses  of  the  pnre  and  serene 
beanties  of  that  highest  sphere.  Bat  they  maintun  their 
place  only  by  the  hardest,  as  the  Ticions  conrser  seeks  to  drag 
them  down.  Others  are  not  able  to  nrge  their  cliarints  np 
these  paths,  and  sink  to  a  lower  and  more  groveling  lite,  and 
may  not  for  ages  again  attempt  the  ascent,  btill  there  is  long- 
ing for  those  nobler  spheres  to  which  the  better  part  of  the  soal 
soars  of  its  own  divine  natnre,  and  where  lies  its  tme  nourish- 
ment ;  bnt  vice  drags  it  down. 

Here  is  shown  the  ardnonn  path  that  leads  to  the  eonl's  per* 
fection  in  bliss.  Here  is  the  road  to  divine  knowledge,  and 
the  contem)>latioa  of  trnth.  By  following  virtne,  and  contem- 
plating divine  things,  and  by  crashing  the  passions  of  the  low- 
er nature,  does  the  soul,  acu<irding  to  Plato,  wing  itself  for 
that  bleefled  and  satisfying  life  among  the  gods.  This,  with 
him,  is  not  mere  fancy,  thongh  he  has  clothed  the  truth  in  the 
richest  garb  of  the  imagination.  Virtue  ia  required  fur  the 
soul's  perfection,  else  it  sinks  into  the  unseemly  form  of  the 
grosser  animals.  It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  shall  finally 
elevate  it  to  the  presence  of  God.  Virtne — not  passive  alone, 
bat  bom  fVom  an  earnest  struggle  with  the  enticements  of  the 
fleeh  and  of  the  world — a  wise  and  careful  formation  of  the  life 
to  the  nobler  impulses  of  the  soul. 

Truly,  here  issomethingpoeitive.  The  lines  are  firm,  though 
they  do  not  complete  the  character  of  an  all-righteone  God 
upon  the  Christian  model ;  nor  fill  up  the  life  of  the  soul  with 
deeda  of  love  and  mercy  and  patience  aod  long-suffering,  which 
One  higher  than  Plato  has  enjoined.  Bat  moraliiy,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  spirit,  ia  the  aim  nf  the  whole  Platonic  phi- 
losophy; and  it  is  this  high  end  that  has  given  him  his  hold 
Dpon  onr  reverence  and  affection. 

Can  this  God  of  Plato  be  confounded  with  the  mere  Idea 
of  the  Good  t — although  in  that  idea — the  last  to  be  reached 
by  man — we  certainly  come  nearest  to  a  true  apprehension  of 
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Him.*  Ib  it  a  morelj  impersonal  essence  t  Not  so ;  He  lira 
and  acts,  cliooacs  nnd  plana.  He  formed  and  upholds  the  dif- 
ferent clusses  of  the  goda,  and  the  race  of  mortals;  and  it  is 
the  highest  aim  of  man  to  seek  likeness  to  His  pnre  and  hoi; 
character.  And  He,  too,  has  brooght  harmony  into  the  moral' 
world,  as  He  has  made  beauty  and  order  pervade  the  physical 
nnivurse.  As  Former  and  Sovernor  of  all  things,  the  etamal 
God  of  Plato  sits  aupreme. 

7.  A  single  word  on  a  point  connected  with  this  general 
Bubject.  Plato  combats  the  notion,  that  the  moral  quality  of 
actions  ia  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Deity.  In  the  Lawsf 
he  mentions,  with  disapproval,  the  opinion  that  the  qnalitiee 
JDSt  and  nnjnst,  good  and  evil,  have  no  existence  in  the  nature 
of  things,  but  are  the  result  of  human  enactments.  And  in 
the  Eiithjphroii4  Socrates  brings  the  argument  to  the  point, 
that  the  gods  love  holiness  because  it  is  such  in  its  nature; 
not  thHt  it  ia  such  eesetitially,  because  they  approve  it.  ^te 
divine  will,  he  argues,  does  not  fix  arbitrarily  the  morality  of 
actions.  That  hae  an  eternal  and  immutable  baeie.  Cndworth 
found  thns  far,  in  fact,  an  ally  in  onr  philosopher.g 

Such  is  the  Deity  set  forth  in  this  first  of  human  philoso- 
phies. We  hold,  that,  with  much  error  and  darkness,  it  yet 
contains  the  principles  of  Theism,  in  the  stricter  and  better 
sense  uf  that  word.  Its  evident  leanings  are  towards  tJnity  in 
an  overruling  providence.  And  by  both  its  sympatliies 
and  its  groundwork  we  are  led  to  ona  God,  rather  than  to 
many  ;  to  an  all-wise,  and  powerful,  and  good  Being — the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  and  thj  end  of  all — and  the  principle  and 
measure  of  all  things.  Sir  William  Hamilton  makes  this  the 
test  of  a  trae  notion  of  a  God :  "  It  is  not  until  the  two  attrf- 
bates  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  or  holiness,  are  bnm^t  in, 
that  the  belief  in  a  primary  and  omnipotent  cause  becomes  the 
belief  in  a  veritable  Divinity."]  And  are  not  these  conditions 
- — by  no  means  perfectly,  but  in  some  good  degree — fulfilled 

*Cf.  Batler,  loL  iL,  p.  SI,  note.  AcbermiDD  njs:  " Ood is  not  tlie  id** of Qm 
oood  its«If ;  the  Idea  of  the  good  odI  j  ezpreaMS  moat  perfectly  that  <Thiob  G«d 
Uto&ll  haing  and  becomiag— the  paUroH]'  and  operation  of  God."    p.  ISS. 

f  B.  s.,  c  4.  }  C.  IS'  §  CI.  Lewii,  Eioar.  n*. 

I  Uelaph;M*i,  p.  19. 
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10  Qim  whom  Plato  hu  hooored  with  obiefeet  honor  t  An 
eternal,  most  powerfal — ^we  unnot  strictly  say  omnipotent — 
Urst  Cause ;  endowed  with  holinees  and  intelligence ;  He 
afproacha  thie  standard.  Trne,  the  many  inftrior  gods  tooof- 
ten  shnt  him  oot  of  view ;  bat  at  times  He  comes  dearly  forth. 
The  itnpreeeion,  in  reading  Plato,  is  abiding,  that  he  believeB 
in  and  sees,  thongh  dimly,  and  straggles  np  toward  one  per- 
fect Qod.     He  is  in  heart  a  Honotheist 

We  search  in  vain,  it  ia  trae,  for  an  endnring,  holy  indigna- 
tion ai^inet  sin  in  the  divine  breast,  that  most  kindle 
the  fires  of  endless  pnnishment.  We  search  in  rain  for  a 
redemption  devised  and  offered  through  infinite  love.  And  we 
search  in  vun  for  any  trae  views  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The 
theory,  that  "no  one  is  willingly  evil,"  vitiates  the  entire  doc- 
trine of  human  depravity  and  ill-desert.  ProfeMor  Butler  is 
right  in  marking  these  defects  in  the  system  before  ns.*  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  wonder  at  the  insight,  that,  uninspired 
has  penetrated  so  far  into  the  works  and  being  and  attributes 
•A  Grod.  "We  feel  that  in  the  great  disciple  of  Socrates  there 
is  a  heart  loving  o^  Wvih,  and  only  troth ;  and  a  mind  that 
has  gone  deeper,  and  risen  higher,  and  taken  a  wider  oircnit  to 
gain  and  harmonize  trath,  than  any  other  in  like  snrronnd- 
ings. 

We  are  sare  that  "the  greatest  moralist  that  ever  lived" 
would  have  rejoiced — to  borrow  the  sentiment  of  anotherf — 
to  have  *'  found  the  hnman  race  in  the  arms  of  Christianity," 
and  instracted  in  and  elevated  by  the  teachings  of  the  Oospel 
of  the  Son  of  Qod,  Tes,  we  believe  Plato  wonld  have  wel- 
comed that  divine  revelation  with  its  blessed  doctriuea, "  which 
in  germ  were  already  at  the  foundation  of  bis  own  spirit* 
and  of  which  more  than  one  trait  can  be  found  in  his 
works." 

y.  To  trace,  with  much  minntenesB,  the  origin  of  Plato's 
views  on  this  sobject  in  the  earlier  philosophies,  would  require 
a  more  extended  knowledge  than  we  possess  of  those  ancieot 
forme  uf  thought  We  know  only  their  general  ontlines,  and 
most  prominent  points.      But  probably  if  we  knew  all,  we 

*LMtDrM,  ToLiL,  p.181.  f  Coo*!"- I^m  BmoL  ud  Oood    p.  HI-1. 
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should  find  that  in  only  one  or  two  cases  snch  principles  bad 
been  reached  ss  became  in  this  matter  directly  the  foundations 
of  Plato's  belief.  That  he  was  well  ac<iQained  with  the  delaili 
of  former,  and  contemporary  Bpecolations,  we  may  be  sore. 
And  we  may  be  certain  that  they  were  as  food  and  etimnlu 
to  his  own  mind,  powerfnl  and  original  as  it  was.  Independ- 
ent in  all  his  tlieoriee,  he  yet  had  before  him  the  reasonings  of 
every  previoos  school  and  teacher  of  eminence.  That  he 
shonld  not  nse  these  views,  at  least  as  stopping-stones,  or  bv 
contrast  to  bring  oat  and  define  more  perfectly  hia  own  con- 
ceptions, wonld  be  nnreasonable  to  suppose.  He  did  nse  them, 
and  rectified  and  enlarged  npou  them.* 

His  principal  biographer  has  assured  ns  of  three  sources 
whence  he  chiefly  drew  bis  materials  and  manner  of  philoso- 
phizing. The  infiaence  of  Heraclitiis,  Pythagoras,  aod  Socra- 
tee,  each  is  seen  in  his  system;  and  Parmeuides  and  Anan- 
gnras  had  also,  with  many  others,  a  share  in  forming  it.  Ab  to 
his  theology f  in  particular,  it  is  incredible  that  the  doctrines  of 
Socrates,  so  fnll  of  a  wise  and  gracious  Providence,  shonld 
have  been  lost  upon  him.  We  see  it  in  the  ever-present  care 
of  the  heavenly  powers  for  man,  and  in  a  designing  and  build- 
ing Architect.  These  lessons  of  his  revered  master  were  fruit- 
fnl  in  shaping  his  views  of  a  Supreme  Bviiig;  and  we  canuot 
doubt  that,  bnt  for  easily  understood  reasons,  he  would  have 
maintained  a  still  simpler  form  of  doctriocf 

*  "  Of  Plato  it  may  Justly  U  Mid,  that  ha  Tedneed  into  a  bcantifal  whola  tb* 
(cattered  rvinlta  of  the  earlier  Greek  pfailoiophy,  reooncUiDg  tbeir  iMiiiiiig  dit 
f«Tenaca  aod  confltetlng  teudeoclea  From  thia  fountalo,  as  wellaafroril  tin  ibon- 
danl  lourceg  of  hia  own  good  pow«Tt,  flowed  tharicb  ■letnantaof  hia  phihiVDpbj.* 
Bitter,  mat.  Anc  Ph<L,  it.  p.  lOS. 

f  The  foUowinf  i«  Bitt'r'a  Mtimate  in  brief  <^tha  thwdopcd  poalUon  of  Soen 
tea;  "While  the  earlier  phlloeophen  did  not  entirely  negleM  the  marks  of  da- 
aign  diaooierable  to  the  UQi*erM,  atlll  they  invaiiably  confaanded  nature  «ilh 
tnteUigooc*;  he,  on  the  contrary,  labored  to  ihow  that  reaaoe  ie  at>OTe  natnre, 
and  that  the  natural  ia  merely  aubaervient  to  intalloetoal  rndt  The  prineipa] 
point  in  bia  tltaologr  wai  a  conTfction  that  the  gode  are  onmiaoimt  and  amcii' 
present,  and  that  they  mle  CTery  where  by  the  law  of  gooJneu,  aod  are  aH-nflt- 
clent.  That  Iwsides  this  hn  held  the  Divine  to  be  one,  notwlthilaodiag  thn  nal- 
tiplicity  of  gode,  is  clearly  to  be  iuferred  from  his  Insight  into  the  nidly  both 
ot  reaaon,  and  the  otject  of  Inulleclual  thonght"— History  Ano.  Phil,  it, 
pp.  6!,  ei. 
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Going  forther  back,  the  light  that  Aaaxagorae  had  kindled 
shone  for  others,  if  not  for  himself.  It  canght  the  syeof  Plato 
and  became  a  clear  and  steady  flame.  Combating  alao  the 
tenets  of  tbe  Eleatic  school,  he  could  yet  appreciate  the  simple 
purity  of  Xeoophanes'  conceptions  of  God  ;  ari'I  the  declara- 
tion, that  "  there  is  one  God,  among  gods  and  men  the  greatest ; 
unlike  to  mortals  in  oatTard  fhapo,  nnlike  in  mind  and 
thought,"  would  find  with  him  a  read;  response.  A  Being 
uncaused,  all-powerfnl  and  good,  pare  spirit  and  intelligence, 
— these  were  conceptions  that  would  find  quick  lodgment  in 
Plato's  mind. 

In  the  early  Ionic  school  there  was,  of  conrse,  no  trace  of  a 
persooHl  Deity.  Water,  air,  and  fire  divided  the  sovereignty 
of  the  noiverse.  There  was  nothing  but  the  barest  maierial- 
ism.  Thales'  views  were  too  crude  to  reach  anything  like  an 
ordering  Intelligence  pervading  the  universe.  The  Atomic 
school  conld  give  nothing  more  satisfactory ;  it  lefl  no  room 
for  spirit,  for  it  professed  to  explain  all  thinge  by  tbe  con- 
course of  material  atoms.  Bnt  there  was  something  even  in 
the  groeaneea  of  these  early  belief  to  stimulate  a  better  growth 
when  the  seed  shontd  once  germinate. 

With  Fythagiirean  principles  the  Platonic  philosophy  was 
deeply  tinged.  The  theology  of  Pythagoras  was,  however, 
vagae  and  unsatisfactory,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  but  yield- 
ing some  views  worthy  of  being  adopted  into  a  better  system. 
Under  the  form  of  a  Monad,  or  absolute  Unity,  something  like 
a  controlling  Presence  is  found  harmonizing  all  motion  and 
life;  and  the  characteriBtics  of  this  Deity,  if  so  it  may  be  call- 
ed, are  familiar  through  adoption  among  Plato's  views.  It 
was  the  Supreme  Good ;  likeness  to  it  was  to  be  the  aim  of 
man ;  and  evil  found  its  origin  elsewhere.  The  teachings  of 
Socrates  naturally  bronght  this  Being  with  ffir  greater  distinct- 
ness and  perfection  before  the  thonghts  of  his  pupil.* 

•  "  The  doctrine  of  A.nftia)prH  b>d  •  caaaiderable  iaSaeDos  upon  tbfl  opinioni 
of  tbe  So«rfttie>ebool;  bnt  tbe  dactrioeiofthe  PythagoreanB  also  helped  to  ahapo 
■he  Bjatem  of  Plato,  aod  it  leema  to  have  been  frooi  thue  two  tonrcoa  that  h* 
derived  the  dogma  of  a  eapremft  diiine  intelligenoe  oa  the  one  hand,  and  the 
■onl  of  the  world  on  the   other."      Bib.  Sacra,  toL  ii.,  p.  6fi>. 
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To  realize  the  very  gradaal  approach  of  the  ancient  mind  to 
even  the  simplest  forms  of  a  true  theology,  we  have  only  to 
eee  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Thalee,  Pythagoras,  Anaxagonu, 
and  Xenophanes,  to  free  themselvee  from  the  old  theogoniea, 
and  to  introdnce  some  more  rational  principle  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  nniveree.*  Step  by  step  they  drew  nearer  the 
goal ;  reason  both  demanding  a  better  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  at  tlie  eame  time  perplexed  and  almost  powerless  hefore 
its  intricacies.  Tho  father  of  the  Eleatics  seemed  reaching 
firm  ground,  but  Parmenides,  his  successor,  carried  his  views 
into  Pantheism,  and  Zeno  and  Melissus  could  not  escape 
these  bonds.  Anaxagoras  entered  the  right  path  bntsoon  went 
aside.  And  weighing  all  these  contradictions,  the  fiisC  of  the 
Sophists  declared  that  he  neither  knew  whether  the  gods  exist- 
ed, nor  what  were  their  Rttribute5.t  The  sober  sense  of  Socrt- 
tes  escaped  these  errors,  and  tbund  a  God  pnrer  in  Hie  mode 
of  existence  than  the  sage  cared  to  reveal. 

These  were  the  theories,  in  part,  that  lay  before  Plato, 
and  with  which  he  was  perfecily  familiar.  If  he  borrowed 
from  them,  it  waa  in  the  way  of  a  master-niiud ;  selecting 
by  instinct  the  best  materials,  and  building  on  a  plan  of  his 
own.  His  doctrine  of  a  GroJ,  with  its  related  subjects,  was 
clearer  and  more  consistent  with  truth  than  any  that  bad 
preceded.  Bat  Ibis  is  not  all.  Plato  reached  a  plane  that 
none  of  his  successors,  of  whatever  school,  occupied.  The 
greatest  name  after  bis  is  that  of  Aristotle;  bnt  the  intelli- 
gent First  Cause  of  the  Peripatetic  scarcely  deserves  the 
name  of  God.  And  after  this  we  find  no  God  in  the  schools, 
save  the  Stoic,  till  heathen  thought  merges  in  Christian. 
And  of  the  Stoics,  Cleanthes  sings  best  the  praises  of  the  Deity; 
but  his  notes,  though  beautiful,  celebrate  Fate,  as  well  as  the 
glories  of  Qod. 

In  Plato  alone  is  found  the  broadest  groundwork  of  Theism, 
and  a  system   that  requires  the  presence  and  sustaining  power 

•  With  RltUr  and  Batler,  oT.  Orol«,  Hlit.  of  Qromia,   toL  i.,  pp.  tel-44T. 
It.,  pp.  881-S90. 
^  Jbid,  ToL  viiL,  p.  8SB. 
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of  mind,  and  that  is  animated  by  divine  Wiedoii)  and  Good- 
ness. This  conception,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  he  borrowed 
from  none.  And  he  bequeathed  it  to  none.  Hie  defects  on 
this  point  only  attest  in  the  strongest  way  the  necessity  of  a 
revelation  from  Him  in  whom  we  live  and  move;  who  is  not 
far  fixiin  every  one  of  as ;  bnt  for  whom  we  grope  as  in  the 
night.  The  prayer  of  every  eameBt  inqnirer  among  the  an- 
cients was, "  O,  that  some  god  wonld  teach  oel" 
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AiMioLi  II.— HISTORICAL  CREDIBILITTT  OF  LUKE  IL,  1-5, 

Few  passages  in  the  New  Teetament  have  f^ven  so  innch 
trouble  to  interpreters  and  chnrch  hietorians  as  that  relating  to 
the  "  taxing,"  "  when  Cyrenine  wad  governor  of  Syria,"  which 
we  find  in  Luke  ii.,  2,  The  early  Christian  writers,  indeed, 
saw  nothing  strange  in  &  general  ceneus  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, or  in  Lnke'a  assertion  that  it  took  place  when  Quirinins 
was  head  of  the  Syrian  province.  That  they  readily  received 
the  declaration  tonchiiig  a  general  cnsus  may  be  turned  into 
an  ailment  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  nnhietorical  in  aa 
event  of  that  kind  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the  attacks 
on  the  gospels  that  statement  was  particularly  assailed,  nor 
that  the  Christian  writers,  some  of  whom  were  well  vereed  in 
Boman  nsages,  fonnd  from  their  own  examinations  that  it 
needed  special  defense.  As  for  the  date,  however,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  they  had  so  much  syncfaronistic  skill  as  even  to 
find  a  difiiculty  of  themselves  where  one  existed  ;  the  difficult 
points  in  chronology  require  an  amount  of  research  which  wm 
beyond  their  reach,  and  an  acquiuntance  with  astronomical 
science  which  has  been  attained  only  within  the  few  pust 
centuries. 

To  modem  interpreters  this  passage  has  been  a  veritable 
cross.  There  are  two  points  which  needed  to  be  settled  and 
supported  against  objections ; — was  there  a  general  census  io 
the  time  of  Angnstus,  and  did  it  fall  within  the  Syrian  pres- 
idency of  Quirinius ;  or,  iu  other  words,  could  Christ  have 
been  born  while  bo  was  holding  that  office,  and  at  the  time  of 
a  general  census}  Besides  these  main  difiicnlties,  others  started 
up  to  join  their  company,  when  earnest  and  repeated  examin- 
ation was  directed  to  the  passage  in  question.  How  could  a 
country,  not  yet  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province  and  under 
an  allied  or  protected  king,  be  subjected  to  the  census  I  Why 
should  Joseph  go  to  Bethlehem  and  take  Mary  with  himt 
These  doubts  gave  strength  to  the  suspicioos  that  the  accounts 
of  the  nativity  are  fabulous  or  mixed  with  errors  of  fact,  and 
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in  tnm  gained  strength  from  the  predispnEition  to  enspect  the 
acconuts  of  oor  Lord's  miracalone  birth.  Agftinet  these  dnbia 
veseaia  believers  in  eupematarHl  revelation  have  coutended 
with  weak  or  with  solid  arguments;  they  have  given  new 
meanings  to  the  text  in  Lnke,  in  order  to  avoid  apparent  con- 
tradictions of  fact ;  they  have  proposed  new  solutions  of  the 
agency  which  Qnirinins  had  in  taking  the  census ;  thej  have 
confined  the  cenans  itself  to  Jndea,  or  made  it  a  simple  enu- 
meration of  inhabitants. 

Meanwhile  a  greater  acquaintance  with  Konian  law  and  ar- 
cbieolc^y  has  served  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  system 
adopted  under  Augustus  of  utilizing  the  rtsonrces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  of  spreading  an  institution  something  like  the  earlier 
Roman  census  through  all  the  provinces.  It  has  been  argaed, 
also,  by  classical  scholars  of  onr  age,  and  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  theologians,  that  Qnirinins  was  more  than  once  the 
provincial  governor  or  emperor's  legate  in  Syria.  This  opinion, 
indeed,  was  not  wholly  new,  for  so  early  a  writer  as  Baronius 
suggested  it,  for  which  he  is  severely  rebuked  by  his  mure 
learned  countryman  Noris  (N'orisius),  as  indeed  he  well  might 
be,  since  he  confuses  chronology,  and  his  opinion  seems  to  be 
merely  an  nneupported  gnese,*  But  another  learned  Italian — 
San  Clemente — revived  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  a  two- 
fold legation  of  Qoirinius  in  Syria,  and  supported  it  by  argu- 
ments of  weight.!  H  IB  arguments  found  advocates  among  the 
classical  scholars  of  Germany ;  his  reference  to  Qoirinius  of  a 
mntilated  inscription,  which  speaks  of  some  man  who  wag 
President  of  Syria  twice,  has  been  accepted  by  Bergmann  and 
'Oieodor  Moromsen,  while  A.  W.  Zumpt,  although  he  refers 
this  inscription  to  another  Roman,  contemporary  with  Quiri- 
nius,  seeks  to  show,  on  historical  grounds,  tliat  Qoirinius  was 

*  Barmilai  ■■]>•  (Aoeal  i.,8T,  «d.  Antwerp):  "ContrB  JuMphi  d«)1ris  c«rtoip- 
pirerat  anb  Angiuto  ImpArmCorB,  TlTaDt«  Herods  MDiors,  raperiri  dDplicem,  immo 
tripUoem  Qairioi  io  Syria  prarMturan,  primam  poit  oonanUtum  ipaios,  qoa 
nemplo  aliomm  potiwrit  «■*«  prolliior,  MODodam  cum  Calo,  lp«<  InlueraDla  Kec- 
tora.  t«rtlnm  post  ejoi  mortam,  oum  sim  aoln*  admiaiatrarat,*  Notbin);  canld 
ba  mora  falae  tban  to  place  anj  prMtd«Dcy  of  Qairioliu  to  Syria  htton  the 
dMtb  of  Herod.    And  thia  fint  pr«aidaD«y  alW  Us  oooanlsbip  la  a  pura  fielioii. 

t  In  hi*  treatisa  dt  tnUgarii  itra  emntdaUane,    (Roma,  ITBI.) 
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twice  employed  in  that  special  service-^  The  subject  received 
its  first  exhaustive  treatment  from  thid  learned  archeeolo^st, 
and  all  who  now  examine  it,  whether  they  assent  to  bis  con- 
clnsions  or  not,  most  own  their  great  obligations  to  his  nice 
and  wide  scholarBhip. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  new  discovery,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  shoald  be  thought  to  throw  light  on  Luke  ii.,  1-3,  and  be 
made  use  of  by  the  commentators.  Profesaor  Scbaff,  for 
example,  who  keeps  pace  with  the  learning  of  the  day,  and 
whose  standing  as  a  scholar  entitles  him  to  high  respect,  regards 
it  as  funiisbiug  a  solution  for  one  class  of  the  difficnldee 
which  have  perplexed  biblical  exegesis.  In  his  correcUons  of 
Van  Oosterzee's  commentary  on  Luke  (in  Lange's  series),  if- 
ter  advocating  what  is  no  doubt  the  right  interpretation,  he 
uses  the  following  words : 

"There  is  annther  ind  abetter  aolntion  of  tfas  cbroDologieal difficult;  wtikb 
ihoDid  be  meiitlontd,  viz;  the  uanmptJoD  that  Qairiniai  was  twUi  goTaroor  of 
SyiiA,  once  three  jeara  before  Christ,  dovD  to  the  birth  of  ChriM(A  V.liO-ISX), 
uid  once  about  S-ll  after  tbe  birth  of  Christ  (tSO).  A  double  l^atioa  rf 
Quiriaiiu  in  SjrU  baa  recentlj  been  made  almoet  oartajn  by  purely  aotiquariu 
researches  from  two  independent  testimonies,  via:  1.  From  •  passage  in  Taeitu. 
AnDalesKl,  4S,  as  interpreted  b;  Zumpt,— 2.  From  oo  old  moDDmeot*!  iaserip- 
iloD,  etc.  We  bdd,  then,  to  ■  doable  oenaae  under  Quirioin*:  ibe  first  {"piir^) 
took  place  auder  his  first  Syrian  governorship,  and  probablj  in  coonectioo  *Uh 
a  general  cenans  of  the  whole  empire  {the  brniaTivm  totitu  imptni),  inelndiiv 
the  dominion  of  Herod  as  a  rtx  tatiut,  and  this  is  the  one  intended  hy  Luke  in 
onr  paeaoge :  while  the  second  took  place  several  year*  afterwaida,  during  hU 
second  governorship,  and  bad  refersnoe  oolj  to  Paleatine,  with  the  riew  lo  fix 
its  tribute,  after  it  had  become  a  direct  Roman  provinee  (A,  U.  1ftS>,  and  thia  k 
the  census  mentioned  in  Acts  v.,  ST,  and  by  Joaephus  in  Aotlq.  sriii.,  1,  tl.  It 
is  certain  that  Angostua  held  at  least  tbrre  ettinu  poptili  of  tbe  emigre.'' 

As  tliere  appear  to  be  several  weak  points  in  this  explana- 

*  In  hia  treatise  dt  Syria  Ronumonm  pmiiuim  in  the  second  volume  of  Us 
CommeaMtionea  Epigraph  ion,  pp.  88-101  (Berlin.  IBM).  The  historian  Tbs- 
odor  MomenseD  eipressed  hia  opinion  in  R.  Bergmann's  essay  de  inscriptione 
LBtioaadP.  S.  Quirlniom,  ut  videtur,  referenda,  (Berlin,  18B1),  a  bocAurf  vhiek 
the  writer  haa  never  aeen.  The  whole  aubject  is  reSiamined  by  Dr.  Hs^ 
mann  Qerlach  in  a  little  work  entitled  "  dls  KomlBCbe  Statthslter  in  Bjrien  und 
JadieB,"  etc.  (Berlin,  IBSfi) — a  work  of  a  theologian  not  completely  at  home  ia 
matters  relating  to  classical  antiquity.  In  the  same  year  and  at  the  same  pfaoe, 
Uommaen,  the  historian,  pahllibed  his  "  res  gestae  divi  Augusti,'  (aee  nols 
infra),  to  which  he  subjoins  a  short  but  esoellent  commentary  on  the  inicriptias 
in  question,  antitled  "  de  P.  Sulpici  Qairini  litulo  Tlbnrtino." 
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tion  given  by  Dr.  Schaff,  we  take  the  liberty  of  eabjecting  ic 
to  a  free  exaraioation,  in  doing  which  we  intend  not  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  poiDte  which  he  ha:^  made,  but  to  disciiBs  the 
whole  question.  It  o^wns  before  na  in  three  divigions  :  What 
is  tlio  true  sense  of  the  passage  in  Lnke!  Was  Quirlnius  con- 
cerned in  a  census  of  Judea  when  our  Lord  was  born  I  And 
was  there  a  general  census  of  the  Roman  Empire,  such  as  Lnke 
seems  to  conceive  off 

I.  The  natnral  interpretation  of  v,  2,  that  which  would, 
withont  doubt,  first  suggest  itself  to  the  mind,  is  that  "thie 
apoffrapAs  or  census  took  place  as  the  first  one  when  Gjrenius 
was  Grovernor  of  Syria."  Here  then  Luke  conceives  of  the 
first  census  ae  opposed  to  subsequent  ones,  whether  those  subse- 
quent ones  took  place  under  Quirinins  or  afterwards.  He 
means,  certainly,  to  be  understood  that  this  was  the  first  census, 
and  that  it  took  place  when  Quiriniui  was  Governor ;  but  we 
cannot  ai^ue  that  he  knew  anything  of  more  than  one  census 
during  the  time  of  this  man's  official  connexion  with  Palestine. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  sentence  that  Luke 
was  acquiunted  with  two  Syrian  legations  of  Quirinius,  for  then 
he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  say  ^;-e/iov«oowoc  npazoi-,  etc., 
i.e.  "when  QniriuiuBwaaforthefirsttimeGttvernor  of  Syria." 
Kor  can  it  be  objected  to  this  interpretation  that  itpam) 
ODght  to  have  the  article  if  so  taken.  This  is  not  true.  We 
find  that  the  ordinals  apHroc  and  Jtrjroroc  ofien  do  without  the 
article  in  Greek  where  a  fuller  style  might  insert  them.  Con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  ex- 
amples like  these:  Apoc.  xxii.,  13,  ''I  am  the  first  and  the 
last,"  irpwTOi  xai  tay^avoz,  while  in  i.  17  they  have  the  article; 
L  Tim.  i.,  15, 16,  "  to  save  sinners  i»v  np&zd^  upt  iyto  ;  and  "  I 
obtained  mercy"  7va  iu  ifioi  irpmrip.  Mark  xit.,  28,  29,  30, 
afiords  three  parallel  examples.  Comp.  L  Cor.  xv.,  26,  la^aroi 
i^ffpf*^  xaTap^iixat  h  tfavarof,  where  the  two  first  words  are  in 
apposition  to  the  subject,  as  itpwr^  (dnoj-pofij)  in  Lnke. 

Now,  in  order  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  fact,  that 
the  only  well  known  census — mentioned  also  by  Luke,  Acts  v., 
37 — with  which  Qniriniuii  had  to  do  as  Governor  of  Syria,  occur- 
red in  6  A.  J).,  that  is  some  nine  years  after  the  customary  date 
of  Cliriet's  birth,  various  expedients  have  been  devised,  which 
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labor  ander  very  serious  objections.  First,  there  are  the  de»- 
perate  expedients,  eucii  as  the  conjectural  aabetitution  of  Sat- 
QrDinus  for  QuiriniuB  in  the  text,*  and  the  eraenre  from  the 
text,  ae  of  a  marginal  note  that  had  cre|>t  in,  of  the  whole  of  the 
second  verue,  which,  it  is  true,  can  be  left  out  without  weak- 
ening the  connexion.  Ttieu  some  would  read  t^tr^  for  a^, 
and  woald  snppose  a  contrast  to  exist  between  £A«  decree  ot 
doffta  and  the  census  itself,  or  actual  execation  of  the  decree. 
"Tlie  census  itself  took  piece  — ,  when,"  etc.  But  this  is 
wholly  untenable.  For  if  the  apogra^ke  or  census  iteelCdid 
not  take  place  until  long  after  Christ's  birth,  why  did  Joseph 
go  to  Bethlehem  to  get  himself  registered  1 "  No  dislinctioQ 
can  be  made  between  this  self-registration  and  the  execution 
of  the  decree  to  take  the  apograpke.  Moreover,  if  this  had 
been  the  sense,  Sk  would  inevirably  have  appeared  after o^. 

Others,  without  troubling  aSr^,  wonid  rende  ijrii/tro  em- 
phatically took  effect,  a  meaning  which  it  certainly  cannot 
bear.  Why,  if  this  sense  were  to  be  ezpreesed,  was  the  word 
chosen  which  denotes  simply  coming  into  existence.  Our  trans- 
lators, who  render  Jipdr^  as  if  it  were  izpuvov  ("  took  place 
first,"  i.  e.  did  not  take  place  until)  seem  to  have  had  in  mind 
an  interpretation  like  the  one  jnst  mentioned. 

Bnt  the  most  popular  expedient  is  that  of  making  Kuptjviwi 
with  its  participle  depend  on  npiiizi},  whic)i  is  thus  made  to 
take  ft  coniparative  sense.  Or,  more  exactly,  npatz^  is  made  to 
mean  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  first  in  relation  to  soother 
census  ;  and  the  sense  thus  extracted  is  that  "  this  census  took 
place  before  Qnirinius  was  Governor  in  Syria."  In  other 
words,  there  is  an  express  caution  not  to  confound  this  census 
with  the  better  known  one  which  was  made  in  Jndea  after 
our  Lord's  birth.  It  appears  that  Joeeph  Scatiger  so^;eeted 
this  interpretation  to  Isaac  Oasanhon,  bnt  that  great  Greek 
scholar  conld  not  receive  it.  It  survived  hie  time,  however, 
and  has  come  into  vogue  in  the  recent  discnssions  among  the 

*  H.  Tal««ias  (on  Euseb.  hut.  ecelesL,  L,  op.  v.)  «m  of  tbii  opiaioii.  wbid 
irns  of  oldar  data,  since  Bkroniiu  called  it  nocatomni  Mtanio.  U«Mja"a( 
Dtibi  quidem  Tldetnr  error  Id  teitu  irrepsiiM  in  Qdrioii  Domine,  et  pro  QairiDio 
reaUtnendnm  eeae  nomen  Seotii  SataruinL"  Whj  be  thought  m  tIU  appear  ia 
the  aoqacl,  when  ve  come  to  oonsidM'  a  remarkable  puatga  ia  Tertntliaii. 
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Germans.  Hnsclike,  the  learoed  law  professor  at  Brealan, 
author  of  an  es^ay — in  many  res|'ectBexvelleiit^-on  theccnens 
at  the  bitth  of  Christ,*  Neander,  Tboluck,  Wieeeler,  and  others 
take  this  groiind.f  We  will  notice  onl;  Hiischke's  positions 
which  are  defended  at  length  and  with  quite  an  array  of  ex- 
amples. First,  he  adduces  instances  of  the  nndonhted  use  of 
ir/iairof  with  a  f^enitive,  like  irpdrtpo^  or  Jtp6,  auc-h  as  that  in 
John  i.,  15,  30,  5ti  np&ritz  ftou  ^v :  iv.,  IS,  Sri  ifii  icpmrov  bpwv 
fufiitnjxtv,  and  othere  in  Greek  writers,  chiefly  of  a  later  age. 
An  analogons  construction  is  found  in  ii.  Maccab.  vii,,  41, 
"the  mother  died  after  the  sons,"  ia-fdrq  raiu  uiain.  Thia 
nsage  may  be  explained,  perhaps,  on  the  principle  that  Jirtt 
and  last,  the  extreme  terms  in  the  series  of  ordinals,  are  nat- 
urally conceived  of  in  their  relations  to  other  terms  following 
or  preceding  them,  whence  they  acquire  a  comparative  sense. 
Next  Buschke  calls  attention  to  those  forms  of  epeech 
known  to  the  Greek  but  still  more  to  the  Latin,  where  a  par- 
ticiple agreeing  with  a  noun  performs  with  it  the  part  of  au  ab- 
stract noun  and  a  genitive,  as  furA  ShXtava  oijrApeuov,  after  the 
departure  of  Soltmy  from  Herodotus,  JtpaKapjpjdovt  xn^ofiivjj, 
at  the  Bome  time  with  the  founding  of  Carthage,  from  Dionya 
of  HalicarnassuB.  These  forms  of  ezpresEio:i  usnally  follow  a 
preposition  in  both  languages,  as,  in  Greek,  in\  Kupou  ^aai- 
XzbovTO<:,iiO  with  AnitywAn'  EbxXtidou  d.pfovro^,frofn,  the  Arch- 
hiehop  of  Euclid.  So,  withont  donbt,  Luke  might  have  said 
npb  K.  ^ftfiovtOovTOz.  But  Hnschke  again,  somewhat  unne- 
cessarily it  should  seem  for  bis  canee,  finds  a  brevity  in  the  ex- 
pression of  oar  text,  such  as  we  see  in  Matt,  v.,  20,  "unless 
your  righteoQSness  exceed|the  scribesj" — a  very  common  brachy- 

*  Cb«r  den  lar  lait  dcr  gabmt  Jean  Chriiti  gabtlUoen  cenins,  Brcdaa,  1840. 
Ttus  wu  fbllowed  b;  uiothw  «seell«nt  little  book— Uber  dec  cenaua  and  die 
SteDtTTer  fuaimg  der  friihern  Romucben  Kumridt,  Barlia,  1847. 

\  Tbi*  opioion,  which  Wieaelcr  long  ago  adToceted  In  hii  Chronologiaohe 
Bjnopee,  ha  adherea  to  in  hi>  Zeitrecbnnng  dea  Keaen  Tealwneuta,  Mi  artiole  in 
Beriog'BTheal.  EnoycL,  Supplement,  pnbliahed  in  18SS.  A  atill  later  writing  oftha 
Mme  emioent  critic  and  ehroaologer, — Beitriga  zm  richtigen  wUrdlgang  der 
Evangeliaa  ond  der  Evangelianben  QeM>htcfal«,  (Qotha,  1869,)— reached  na  Juat 
u  tliia  article  vaa  ftbont  to  be  pat  Into  i;pa.  We  have  delsjed  the  printing  in 
Older  to  make  ouraelvea  acqiutnted  with  hta  *!•»•,  and  viU  gire  a  brief  ajnop- 
lia  of  them,  aa  (ar  a*  maj  be  ncceaaar; ,  at  the  end  of  the  praaent  ArUule. 
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logy  in  Greek,  So,  here,  before  or  earlier  tlian  Quiriniu*,  etc, 
would  mean  "  earlier  than  the  census  which  took  place  vi/un 
Quirinius"  etc.,  r^c  Anoyptupffi  r^  ytvoftiv^z  being  to  be  snp- 
plied. 

TKe  reader  of  this  ingeiiioiiB  but  artificial  eolation  can 
BCHrcelj?  avoid  the  feeling  tliat  it  is  devised  to  get  rid  of  a  diffi- 
cnlty,  lionestlj  no  doubt,  but  in  a  state  of  warped  iadgment. 
As  Winer  puts  it.  (N.  Test.  Gram.  6th  ed.,  p.  219  of  the  Gw- 
tnan),  the  natural  sense  of  the  words  being  that  "  tliis  oensne 
took  place  as  the  first  (eenfins)  wlien  Qnirinius  was  Governor  of 
Syria,"  how  could  Luke  express  a  very  different  tliought  in  the 
same  language,  without  the  consciousness  that  he  would  be 
misunderstood ;  and  if  so,  how  conld  he  write  thus  I  But 
waiving  this  objection,  no  example  has  beer  adduced — we 
venture  to  say  none  can  be  addnced — in  wliich  jtpwrtK  or 
itp6Ttpoz  governs  a  genitive  with  a  participle.  This  must  be 
regarded  as  very  awkward,  if  not  impossible  Greek,  as  well 
as  unnatural,  since  Ttp6  with  a  genitive  and  hotternjoiv  ^  with  an 
infinitive  would  have  readily  been  thought  of  as  unambignooB 
and  admissible  expressions.^ 

Having  thns  discussed  the  sense  of  v.  2,  we  add  an  observa- 
tion or  two  upon  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

1.  In  those  dai/s,  i.  e.  when  the  events  of  chapter  first  were 
happening.     These  words  are  not  to  be  pressed.     The  3i]-fia 

*  A  monetflr  of  nn  eipreraioo,  if  it  hsTe  aoj  anklogj  with  the  cacc  in  huid. 
hu  bseo  foiiDd  by  Thaluck  io  the  SapL  Jer.  ixlx.,  3.  "  Th«i«  «r«  tlie  «ordi  of 
tha  1«tt«r  that  Jeremiah  the  prophet  aent after  that  Jecooiali  —  had  da- 
parted,"  etc.  varepov  i^eWiirro^  texovlov,  etc..  In  the  original,  a/ttr  thtfoiitgird 
of  Jieoniah.  Thus,  if  the  traaelatieo  fullowed  the  Hebrew,  imrtpov  iroald  goT- 
vera  the  foDovriDi;  vorili.  But  it  i<  scvcul;  eoncaiTsble  that  Iha  tranelalor 
could  bare  taken  the  genitive*  in  any  other  than  the  abaolnla  coDitmctlon,  wboi, 
to  follow  the  Hebrew  construction,  it  would  have  bam  eaaj  to  aay  torfpnl 
i^tiBiiv  'uxoviav,  tU:.  The  aenae,  then,  ia  a^ervanb.  wilflt  .T.  io^yvN*  «K(,eta. 
Aod  yet  two  inatancae  of  a  itrange  aw  of  the  participle,  not  wholly  anl<k«  tie 
one  jnat  given,  may  perhapa  lead  na  to  explain  that  one  ai  a  barbarona  mleeiMi. 
Tlie;  are  Jer.  xxxi..  32,  cited  also  Hebr.  viii.,  9,  "  In  the  day  of  my  taking  hoU 
of  their  hand,"  tv  i/tfp^  ivi?a^pivov,  eio,  and  Baroch  ii.,  28,  "  Aa  thoo  tpahat 
by  thy  servant  Hoaes  in  the  day  of  thy  oamtnandlng  him  to  write  th«  law,  etc.' 
hi  iiiUpf  ivTtilaiitvov  aoti  avTi^,  elc.  In  lbs  Hebrew  the  infinitive  waa  need  in 
the  flrat  [mUnce,  atid  mu>t  bate  been  foand  in  the  original  text  of  Baroch. 
Why  did  ihe  traniilator  avoid  an  eaiy  conetruction  familiar  to  the  Graekt  bj 
naing  the  participle  1 
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may  have  "gooe  tbrtb  "  eome  time  before  the  birth  of  Jeena. 
It*  there  wae  a  general  ceneos  at  all,  it  maet  have  been  no  small 
or  short  labor  to  take  it  over  the  empire,  and  it  may  have  be~ 
gnn  or  ended  sooner  in  one  province  than  in  another. 

2.  T&4  whole  world.  "We  may  regard  it  aa  conceded  that 
this  does  not  mean  the  land  of  Jndea — the  whole  inhabiUd 
land,  but  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  whether  directly  nnder 
Komnn  sway,  or  as  Judea  then  was,  indirectly. 

3.  ^Anofpoifj.  This  word,  it  is  said,  differs  from  dnoTtfOjm^, 
which  includes  the  notion  of  report  and  estimation  of  property. 
Bnt  dTzoj-pa^  often  and  usually  contains  the  same  t)Otions,as  may 
be  shown  by  copione  examples,  of  which  we  give  one  or  two 
ftom  Dio  Oaesiue  in  a  note.*  Of  conrse  this  word  would  not 
imply  that  a  levy  of  tribute  necessarily  followed,  hot  this  was 
the  purpose  of  it.  A  mere  enumeration  of  inliabitanta,  or  one 
including  popnlation  and  property  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
information  concerning  the  provinces  might  be  called  an 
Ano^paipi^,  as  even  census  was  occasionally  used  in  a  somewliat 
large  sense.  Bnt  here  the  act  of  peraons  going  to  the  cities  of 
their  origin  or  ancestry  shows  that  a  mere  cenens  of  population 
could  not  have  been  thought  of.  Moreover,  this  dnoypatpij  is 
spoken  of  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  the  others  had  undoabt- 
edly  professions  of  property  in  view. 

This  census  took  place,  etc.  A  question  may  be  raised 
whether  here  Luke  meant  to  speak  of  a  time  when  the  general 
census  everywhere  was  going  on,  or  only  that  of  Judea  and 

*  The  usual  ezpreuion  In  Dio  Orsb.  is  aitoypa^a^  nou'ioBai,  uid  Ibat,  vhatber  k 
Boniaa  or  ■  provinciRl  ceosu*  ii  spokea  of.  EmmpleB  of  a  Romtn  ocoor,  in 
which  oTo^/ia^f  ii  used  in  iliii.,  SI,  lUi.,  1,  Ilt.,  30,  It.,  18;  Comp.  also  zlW.,  TS, 
lii.,  17.  IB,  Vet.,  28.  Examplat  of  a  proviDCial  occur  iu  llii..  SS.  (1ST  a.  u.)  lix., 
22,  (192  a.  □.)  In  the  last  Caligula,  bdog  short  of  mooaf  in  Oaol,  while  gam- 
bling with  dice,  asked  for  rdf  T€ni  TiOJirui/  o-iraypa^,  and  bad  the  richest  propria- 
tors  put  to  death  in  order  to  raiee  the  mooey.  ItiareolBrked  by  a  Roman  lawyer, 
perhaps  Cervidlua  Scaevols,  in  Huschke's  recent  edition  of  the  Jurisfrnd.  Ante. 
juatio  qwG  supers.  (Berl.,  1867),  that  the  word  cnitui  wis  wpectally  applicable 
to  the  Roman  census — i.  e.  as  including  all  the  forcoalitiss  ciril  and  saored  thera 
observed,  while  the  term  pro/iuionit  was  more  appropriate  to  the  provincial  ds- 
clarationi  of  property,  etc.,  which  waa  a  term  already  in  use  at  Rome  for  that 
part  of  the  whole  operation  denotud  by  the  census  in  a  limited  sanse.  But  the 
term  census  iUelf  is  alto  used  for  what  the  uroTincials  had  to  do.  Cotnp.TM. 
AnniJ.  i.,  BI  (787  a.  n.)  OtrmaHiaoH  agmdo  Oalliarum  Cfnniifwrn  inloituni. 
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Syria.  The  first  naturally  enf^gestB  itself  as  his  meaning,  and 
yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  fair  to  sappose  him  to  pass 
over  in  thought  from  the  gtneral  to  the  local  eeneus,  from  the 
Soman  Empire  to  Syria,  or  even  to  Jndea,  and  to  indicate  the 
time  of  the  latter.  This  may  be  called  an  inaccnracy,  bat  it 
Ib  one  which  a  historian  driving  towards  a  main  point,  and  re- 
gardless of  extraneonB  particulars,  might  natorally  fall  into. 
Tliis  view  of  the  transition  of  thonght  must  be  taken,  nnleea 
we  conceive  of  the  Evangelist,  as  supposing  that  all  peTsona 
through  the  empire,  and  not  merely  taxable  persons  in  Jndea, 
went  to  their  respective  cities  (of  domicil  or  of  origin)  in  or- 
der to  go  through  with  the  forma  of  the  censoa. 

Becaute  he  woe  of  the  housf.,  etc.  It  is  plain  that  the  nar- 
rative, as  it  came  into  Lnke's  hands,  acccnnted  for  Joseph** 
going  to  Bethlehem  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
census,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  of  David's  stock,  and  not  on 
the  ground  that  he  held  property  there. 

To  he  tasoed  with  Mary.  Here  the  natural  order  snggests 
that  Mary  went  to  be  registered  as  well  as  Joseph.  In  other 
words,  ahv  Mapii/i  is  to  be  taken  not  only  with  dvi^  but  with 
the  nearer  word  dttoypdipaadai  also.  Otherwise  Luke  would 
have  written,  Joseph  went  up  with  Mary,  etc.,  to  Bethlehem, 
etc.  And  yet  there  is  a  possibility  that  owing  to  the  crowd  of 
particulars  relating  to  Joseph  which  were  to  be  inserted  in  one 
sentence,  he  may  have  chosen  an  order  nf  words  not  free  from 
ambiguity,  and  may  not  have  intended  to  convey  the  thonght 
that  Mary  was  to  be  "taxed"  also.  And  here  the  question 
naturally  comes  in,  what  is  the  relation  of  ou<r^  iynuip  to  the 
leading  part  of  tlie  sentence.  It  can  denote  "because  she 
was  tyxao^"  in  whieh  case  the  meaning  woald  be  that 
Joseph  went  op  with  Mary  because  she  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  left  behind,  or  that  he  went  np  to  be  taxed  with  her  be- 
cause, being  in  that  situation,  she  was  liable  to  appear  before 
the  magistrates  who  took  the  census.  The  latter  is  wholly  im- 
probable. The  plain  explanation  is  that  this  clause  renders  no 
reason,  but  only  states  a  fact,  out  of  which  the  events  of  the 
next  verse  derive  their  explanation. 

IL  The  next  point  which  demands  our  attention  is  the  part 
which  Quirinius  could  have  taken  in  a  census  which  was  going 
on  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth. 
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Here  one  tiling  is  certain — that  he  was  not  President  of 
Syria  niitil  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Qreat,  and  therefore 
not  until  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  unless  the  narrative  ofMat- 
thow  is  to  be  entirely  rejected,  nay,  farther,  niiless  Lake  bim> 
self  ia  to  be  taxed  with  error,  when  he  describes  the  events  in 
general  of  his  first  chapter  as  occurring  in  the  days  of  Herod, 
the  King. 

The  SQCcession  of  imperial  legatee  in  Syria  for  many  years 
before  the  death  of  Herod  is  established  by  Josepbna,  and  in 
part  by  other  concnrrent  testimony.  To  go  no  further  back 
than  the  year  741  U.  C.=18  B.  C,  when  M.  Agrippa  left  the 
EaEt,  which  he  had  been  governing  with  a  proconsular  power 
like  that  of  his  father-in-law  Angustus,  he  was  succeeded  by 
a  consular  man,  M.  Titins,  whom  Herod,  on  bis  way  to  I£ome 
about  the  year  784,*  found  at  Antioeh  in  the  government  of 
the  province,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  with  Archelatu, 
King  of  Cappadocia.  (Jos.  Antiq.,  xvi.,  8,  §  6.)  Strabo  also 
speaks  of  him  (xvi.,  p.  61S),  as  t6u  iwwn-arowi^a  r^f  lupia^. 
On  or  soon  after  Herod's  return  from  Rome,  that  king  had  an 
interview  with  Satuminns,  i.  e.  C.  Sentins  Satuminus,  Qov- 
'ernor  of  Syria  (Job.  zvi.,  9.  %  1),  and  he  was  succeeded,  as  Jo- 
sephus  expressly  says  (xvii.,  5,  §2).  by  Qnintilius  Varus.  The 
Jewish  historian  has  no  occasion  to  speak  of  Varus  until  near 
the  time  of  Herod's  death,  when  the  king's  eon,  Antipater, 
was  brought  to  trial.  He  is  thus  spoken  of:  "  Quintilins  Va- 
rna happened  to  be  in  Jenisnlem  at  that  time,  who  had  been 
sent  as  a  successor  of  Satnminns  in  hie  Syrian  Presidency, 
and  had  come  there  [i.  e.  to  Jenisalem]  of  hie  own  free  will, 
to  give  counsel  to  Herod  in  regard  to  the  state  of  his  affairs  at 
his  rcqnest."  From  this  we  must  not  infer  that  Josephns  sap- 
posed  him  to  have  arrived  within  his  Presidency  jnst  before 
proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  but  ho  simply  makes  a  rhetorical 
contrast  between  the  office  on  which  he  had  been  sent^  and  the 
buainees  which  led  him  volantarily  oat  of  his  proper  province 
to  that  city.f    But  whether  Josephns  thought  so  or  not,  we 

■  The  time  ckuoot  be  fixod  wltb  entire  eeriaintj. 

\  H.  GerUch,  in  his  tnxAvrt  en titlid  "die  Eom.  Sutlhgltef  In  Sfrlcn  uad 
JadtBa,"ete,  BerliD,  1B6e,MeiD8to  m«ke  IbU  infereooe  Id  regard  to  what  Joenphn* 
nppoMd. 
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hnve  certain  proof  that  Yarns  had  been  some  time  in  the 
province.  There  are  three  coins  of  Antioch  described  by  Eckhel 
(Doctr.  nnmm.iii.,  p.  275)  with  the  legend  ASTIOXEQN  EHI 
OTAPOY,  and  the  years  EK.  <:K,  ZK.  That  the  era  to  which 
these  years  pertain  is  the  Actiac,  i.  e.  that  of  the  battle  of  Ao- 
tinin,  September  2,  723  U.  C.=31  B.  C,  is  made  ont  beyond 
question  by  Norls  and  Eckhel.  The  years  then  b^in  Sept.  %, 
747=7,  and  end  Seft  1,  750=4. 

The  year  750  was  the  year  of  Herod's  death.  This  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  number  of  independent  proofe,  for  which  we  refer 
to  "Wieseler'e  Synopsis,  and  eepecially  to  Clinton's  Fasti  Hel- 
lenic), vol.  iii.,  under  the  year.  We  only  mention  one  evidence 
which  seeme  impregnable, — the  eclipse  that  took  place  shortly 
before  Herod's  death  and  during  hie  last  illne».  Certain  meo, 
among  whom  was  Matthias,  son  of  Margolothns,  understand- 
ing that  he  was  desperately  ill,  conspired  to  takedown  a  golden 
eagle  that  he  had  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  the  temple, 
and,  on  learning  a  report  of  his  death,  cnt  down  the  ornament 
at  mid  day,  while  many  were  in  the  vicinity.  They  were  seised, 
and  this  Hatthiae,  with  some  others,  was  bamt  alive.  *'  And 
the  mooD  was  eclipsed  the  same  night,"  says  Joeephns  (Ant  ' 
xvii..  6,  §  2-4  ;  B.  J.  i.,  32,  §  4).  This  eclipse,  according  to 
Petavius,  happened  in  the  Julian  year  42,  or  750=4,  on  the  I3th 
of  March,  three  hoars  before  snnrise.  Its  banning  he  sets 
at  1°  24',  its  end  at  4°  9',  its  extent  Ht  6  digits.  Ideler,  with 
the  better  tables  of  onr  day,  does  ntt  materially  differ 
from  the  old  Jesuit.  "  In  the  night,"  says  he,  "  between 
March  12tb  and  18th  of  756  U.  C,  or  the  year  4  before  onr 
era,  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred,  which  I  have  sab- 
mitted  to  accurate  calculations.  According  to  the  solar  tables 
of  DeLambre,  and  theMayor-Masonlnnartables,  its  beginning 
took  place  at  Jemsalcm — two  hoars  thirteen  miontes  trom  Paris 
— at  1°  48',  and  its  end  at  4°  12'  in  the  morning.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eclipse,  at  S  o'clock,  its  magnitude  amonnted  to  4.7 
digits  on  the  northern  side  of  the  disk.  The  ensuing  full 
moon,  the  first  in  the  spring,  determined  without  doabt  the 
time  of  the  paseover,  and  hence  the  King's  death  mast  have 
occurred  in  the  first  days  of  April,  as  well  as  of  Nisau.  Ttai 
being  assumed,  all  the  chronological  indications  of  this  event 
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appear  coinpletoty  correct,  and,  moreover,  it  ongitt  to  be  eaid 
that  in  the  year  75i',  no  other  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place, 
which  was  visible  at  Jeriiealem.  In  the  year  751,  to  which 
eome  wonid  aaaij^n  Herod's  death,  there  wae  no  eclipao  of  the 
moon  at  all."* 

Herod  died  between  the  night  of  this  eclipse  and  the  paas- 
over,  that  is  within  the  month  before  the  next  fnll  moon,  and 
at  a  time  so  near  to  the  pasaover  that  the  seven  days'  monrniitg 
had  scarcely  ended — it  would  seem — when  it  began.  (Oomp. 
Jos.  Ant.  xvii.,  8,  §  1,  9,  §3). 

Itisobjeeted  by  a  German  writer, KOsch,  in  the  Jahrbticher 
far  Deutsche  Theologte,  xi.,1,  that  a  month  is  too  short  a  time 
to  contain  all  the  events  between  the  eclipse  and  the  pass- 
over.  And  if  this  were  so,  we  shonid  have  to  conclude  that 
Herod  lingered  more  than  a  year  until  near  the  paseover  of 
761.  Jf  thvi  could  he  made  out,  it  would  have  an  iTiiportant 
hearing  on  the  question  of  our  Lord's  hirtli,  hut  would  Kame 
no  signifcance,  ae  far  as  the  Presidency  of  Quirinius  is  con- 
cerned. Whenever  Herod  died,  Varns  remained  in  his  office 
for  months  afterwards.  But  the  objection  is  without  weight,  as 
we  have  convinced  onrselves  by  a  careful  examination  of 
Joeephns.  The  month  was  full,  but  not  overfull,  of  events, 
and  the  historian  evidently  thought  that  Herod  died  before  the 
next  pBBsover, 

Not  long  after  the  paseover,  Arclielaiis  finds  it  necensary  to 
go  to  Borne  in  order  to  have  the  kingdom  confirmed  to  him  by 
ibe  Emperor,  and  during  his  absence  dangerons  commotions  in 
Judea  required  the  presence  of  the  President  of  Syria  in  that 
country  with  a  Roman  army.  Varus  relieves  the  troope  be- 
ai^ed  in  the  city,  quells  the  rebellion  in  the  land,  and  accord- 
ing to  Tacitne  (Hist,  v.,  §  9), — in  contradiction,  however,  as  to 
that  particular,  with  Josephus — is  personally  concerned  in  put- 
ting down  the  movement  of  one  Simon,  a  slave  of  Herod  who 
had  been  set  up  as  king  by  his  followers  (Jos.  xvii.,  10,  §  6). 
After  Ilia  march  back  to  Antioch  we  hear  no  more  of  Varus 
in  these  quarters.  He  may  have  continued  after  750,  or  have 
given  place  to  a  snccesaor  in  that  year. 

*  Velavliu,  Doctr.  tsmp.  BmA  il,,  cap.  6I>    Jdel«r's  Haadbuch  il,  SBt,  at  seq. 
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It  is  evident,  tlien,  that  if  our  Lord  was  bora  before  the 
death  of  Herod,  Quirinins  oan  have  had  no  Agency  asOoT- 
flrnor  of  Syria,  in  a  censna  that  was  then  bej^nniiig  in  that  ' 
province.  There  are,  however,  two  poeatbilitiee  eoDeiatent 
with  the  account  in  Lake,  as  welt  as  with  that  in  Matthew. 
Either  there  was  an  earlier  census,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
oommiasioneT^  which  gave  rise  to  bis  being  called,  somewhat 
innccnratelj  by  Lake,  governor  of  Syria,  or  he  was  president 
of  Syria  afler  Yarns,  and  continued  a  cenaut  which  had  been 
begnn  before,  and  was  going  on  at  the  rime  of  Christ's  birth. 
We  propose  to  look  at  these  possibilities,  taking  ap  the  last 
mentioned  first,  and  then  lo  discoes  the  question  of  a  general 
censns  at  the  close  of  our  essay. 

Was  Quirinias  the  emperor's  legate  in  Syria  twice,  and  if 
so,  to  what  year  can  his  first  legation  be  referred  I  Perhaps  it 
will  be  the  clearest  and  briefest  way  of  examining  this  qneetion 
to  pnt  down  first  in  the  text  what  wo  loam  ahont  this  man 
from  ancient  anthorities. 

1.  He  was  a  man  of  inferior  origin,  no  way  connected  with 
the  patrician  Snlpicii,  born  at  Laimvinm.  He  distingnished 
himself  by  activity  in  military  and  other  service,  and  was 
raised  to  the  consQlship.     (Tnc.  Annal.  iii.,  48). 

2..Hisconsnlsbip  belongs  to  the  year  742=  18,  when  M.  Yale- 
rina  Messala  Appianns  wns  his  colleagne.  He  held  the  office 
part  of  the  year,  when  L.  Volnsins  Satnminns  took  his  plac& 
ValgiuB  also  wasconsnl  in  the  eame  year  instead  of  Valeriiw, 
deceased,  and  his  name  appears  as  a  colleagne  of  Qnirinios  on 
several  inscriptions  in  the  Orelli-Henzen  Sylloge  (Nob.  3,693, 
4,471,  7,041).  In  one  of  theee  his  name  is  written  out  fnll  and 
the  cognoTnen  is  Qniriuio.  This  reading,  that  of  the  Mediceta 
manuscript  of  Tacitus,  the  Greek  form  of  his  name  Kup^ttt^ 
in  Joeephus  and  tlie  N.  T.,  Kuplvtocin  Strabo  xii.,  p.  669,  and 
in  the  heading  of  Dio  Cass,  liv.,  like  Kupivoz  for  Qntrinus, 
^  and  long  I  being  'o  some  extent  even  then  interchangeable^ 
all  show,  what  the  older  scholars  of  repote  and  the  best  niodero 
ones  admit,  that  his  name  ended  in  iwt.  If  some  manuscripts 
have  the  reading  Qnirinus,  it  may  be  explained  by  the  not  un- 
common practice  of  the  Latins  of  leaning  an  /  npon  or  making 
it  coalesce  with  a  preceding  N.  Qnirinins  is  indeed  a 
&mily  name,  and  as  sncb  wonld  have  been  aofit  for  a  cogno- 
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men,  bnt  at  this  age  the  old  rules  regHrding  nuiaea  began  to 
be  overstepped.* 

8.  He  waa  a  Provincial  Governor  in  Africa.  According  to 
Znmpt  hia  office  was  that  of  Proconsul  of  the  Komuii  Province 
of  Africa,  which  was  then  given  to  a  man  who  had  filled  the 
Consulship,  bnt  not  until  an  interval  had  elapsed,  since  his 
Coiisuiship,  of  Svo  years.  The  office  itself  was  an  annual  one 
and  hence  iie  might  have  held  it  during  the  year  7'18=6.  The 
objections  to  this  view,  and  the  greater  probability  that  he 
was,  while  a  man  of  only  pnetorian  diguiry,  Gktvernor  of  tlie 
province  of  Crete  an^  Cyrene,  will  afterwards  appear. 

That  he  waa  concerned  in  ware  in  Africa  appears  from 
Florns  (iv.,  12,  §  41),  and  from  that  author  only.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  vicioriee  of  Cossns  (1.  e.  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentnlus, 
Consul,  7.^3=1  B.  C,  Proconsul  in  Africa,  759=fi  A.  D.,) 
over  the  Gtetuli,  by  which  he  obtained  the  name  of  Gsetulicns 
and  the  omamenta  triumpkalia,  Flonisadds  that  "  Augustus 
gave  the  bnsiness  of  subduing  the  MarmaridEe  and  Qaraman* 
testo  Quirinius  (in  the  Mes.  Qnirinio,or  per  Quirinium).  He 
too  might  have  gone  home  witli  the  title  Marroaricus,  but  he 
was  more  modest  [than  Cossus  was]  in  the  value  he  put  on  his 
victory."  It  is  probable  that  Florns  mentions  these  men  in  the 
order,  not  of  time,  but  of  place,  passing  in  review  the  transac- 
tions from  West  to  East. 

i.  He  subjugated,  and  in  part  deported  frotn  their  country, 
a  tronblesome  little  nation  in  or  near  rongh  Cilicia,  the  Homo- 
nadensee,  in  conflict  with  whom  Amyntas,  King  of  Oalatia, 
had  been  killed  a  nomber  of  years  before  (in  729=25).  What 
led  to  these  summary  meaenres  now,  unless  their  general  pre- 
datory habits,  we  are  not  informed.  The  words  of  Tacitus,  in 
the  passage  already  cited,  referring  to  that  transaction  are 
^'  Mox  expugnatie  per  Ctliciam  Homonadeneiiim  castellie  in. 
signia  triumphi  adeptos,"  in  which  mote,  referring  bauk  to  his 
Consulship,  is  not  to  be  pressed,  any  more  than  in  Snet.  Nero, 
§  6,  "  mox  adoptatus  est,"  where  an  interval  of  eleven  years 

*  3e«  espeoiilly  Nipperdej  on  Tia.Auiul.  ii,  sa     for  Iht/kaDJpg  on  the  y 
In  inacriplioiiB  coDsultZell,  Rom,  Bpigrapbik  ii.,  p.  4G, 
VOL.  XXVUI.  44 
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occurred.    Strabo  gives  a  fnll  acconnt  of  this  affair  in  book 
xii.,  6,  g  5,  p.  56&. 

5,  He  w&a  appointed  rector  or  one  of  the  reetorft  of  Cains 
Csesar  when  lie  went  into  the  East,  afler  hia  adoption  bj  liie 
grandfather,  inveated  witli  proconBular  power.  Tacitns  con- 
tinnee,  "  Dntt»qne  rector  C.  Ceesari  Armeniam  obtin«iti, 
!nberinm  qnoqne  Rhodi  agenlem  eoinerat." 

Tin's  is  an  important  date,  and  for  the  pnrposo  of  fixing  it 
more  accurately,  several  other  events,  not  itnmediatelj  affect- 
ing QiiiriniQ<>,  need  to  be  looked  at.  0.  Cteaif  spent  his  coneolar 
yenr,  754=  A.  D.  1,  abroad,  and  must  Ijave  gone  abroad  late 
in  the  year  preceding.  For  Velleins  (ii,,  100)  says:  "Breve 
ab  hoc  [that  is  from  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  Jnlia,  his 
mother]  intercesecrat  spatinm,  cam  C,  Ceesar,  ante  aliis  pro- 
vinciis  ad  visendiim  obitis,  ad  Syriam  missns,  convento  prins 
Tiberio,  varie  se  geseit."  Jnlia  was  banished,  as  Clinton 
(anno  752)BhowB  after  Noris,  late  in  753=2  ;  so  that  the  yonng 
Ctesar  conld  have  left  Rome  in  753.  Of  hie  year  in  the  Con- 
snlehip  (754),  tlie  second  of  the  decrees  of  the  Fisan  colony, 
commonly  called  the  Ccenotaphia  Pisana,  speaks  thns:  "Post 
consnlatiim,  qnem  ultra  finis  extreraas  popnii  Roman!  bellum 
gerens  feliciter  peregerat."*  On  his  way  eastward  he  met,  or 
was  met  by  Tiberins,  his  steptVither,  then  in  a  kind  of  exile  at 
Rhodes.  They  met  at  Chios  or  Samoa  (Dio  Caas.  Iv.,  1 1,  Vel- 
eiuB,  u.  e.,  Sueton.  Tiber,  §  19).  The  year  754  waa  marked 
by  liie  conference  with  Phraates,  of  which  Velleins  was  a 
epectator,  being  then  in  the  army.  Phraates  gave  him  proofe 
of  the  perfidy  of  Lollins,  his  rector,  who  soon  afterwards  die" 
as  did  CensorinuE,  whom  Znmpt  regards,  without  convincing 
reason,  as  another  of  his  reotora,  in  the  same  provinces.  (Veil. 
D.  B.)    This  interview  with  Phraates  is  assigned  to  A.  D.  2  by 


■  Tbeae  mkrblea  kr«  Uie  aubject  o(  Cardinkl  NoHi  or  Norlaiiu'  learned  com- 
mentary, entitled  Ccenotapliia  Hisnna,  the  rcpriiit  <if  which  in  tha  GnBTioB-Biir* 
niHon  Tbeananii).  toI  viiL,  pan  g,  we  hnre  con»*nt1;  ui^d  in  thi«  Article.  TV 
iaacriptiooB  have  often  been  reprinted,  as  by  Zell,  in  his  Handb.  d.  Bom.  Etngr., 
after  Gorio'a  leit,  vol.  1,  SSS^TS.  Nona,  of  Irish  descant,  bom  at  VaroBa,  in 
leSl,  an  Auguitin  friar  at  Rimini,  then  UbrarUn  of  the  Vadcan  in  169S,  aad 
erealed  Cardinal  in  169S,  published  alno  a  history  of  PelBgitniaro,  a  work  eo- 
tilled  Epochee  ivgnni  Syromacedonuni,  and  other  works,     H«  died  in  ITM. 
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Clinton,  bat  he  aecmB  to  be  niisled  b;  a  false  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  Velleins.*  In  tlie  same  year,  before  the  death  of 
Lncius  CEeear,  yonnfrer  brother  of  Caina,  TiberiuB  returned  to 
Rome.  For  the  death  of  Lacius  at  Marseilles  took  pluee,  as 
Noris  and  Clinton  alter  him  have  determined,  Jn  Auf^uat  of 
A.  D.  3.  And  according  to  Velleins,  again,  ■'  Ante  atrinsqne  ho- 
rain  obitutn  [that  ia  before  either  of  the  yoang  Csssars  died], 
patre  too,  P.  Vinicio  coneule,  Tiberins  Nero  reverans  Rhodo 
incredibili  Isetitia  patriam  replcverat."  But  Vinicius,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  friend  of  Velleius,  was  Consul  with  Alphinina  in 
A.  D.  2.  In  this  year  also  troubles  broke  ont  in  Armenia, 
whereas  there  had  been,  as  Dio  Cass,  says,  no  hostilities  in  the 
previous  year,  Tho  young  Caasar  was  treaclierously  wounded 
under  the  walls  of  Artageira.  After  this  he  lost  his  health 
and  languished,  and  died  at  Limyra,  in  Lycia,  Feb.  21,  A.  D. 
4=T57. 

It  results  from  this  exposition  that  Qnirinius  must  have  paid 
court  to  Tiberins  in  Rhodes,  before  August  of  A.  D.  2.=:755, 
before  which  time  the  latter  had  returned  to  Rome,  and  that 
he  may  have  gone  into  the  East  sometime  in  753,  if  not  already 
there,  which  is  quite  probable. 

6.  He  married  Lopida,  a  woman  of  the  highest  patrician 
blood,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Lucius  Caesar.  This  must 
have  taken  place  soon  after  the  death  of  Lucius,  in  August, 
A.  D.  2.=775.  For  the  divorce  and  trial  of  Lepida  occurred, 
as  Suetonius  says,  in  the  tn'eutieih  year  after  their  marriage, 
and  is  assigned  by  Tacitus  to  A.  D.  20.=773.  Suetonius 
makes  the  time  too  hmg,  but  if  we  assume  that  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  775,  and  count  both  years,  we  make  nine- 
teen, so  that  the  biographer  is  not  much  out  of  the  way.f 

7.  He  was  president  or  emperor's  legate  in  Syria  in  6, 
A.  D.  =  759,  sent  there  just  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus. 

*ThiH  \a  B  remark  of  Feter,  Gesch.  Roma,  iii.,  p.  It. 

f  The  Tordi  of  Suetonlui  (Tib.  §  49)  are  "  condemn atani  et  gnnsrcMlsaimnm 
fnminnin,  Lepidam,  >n  gratiRm  Qalrini  prardtvltiB  et  orbl,  qni  dinissam  earn  a 
matrimonio  post  vlceaalmam  annum,  veneni  oUm  in  ne  eomparati  argnebaC" 
The  fuller  iMonnt  in  Tacitoa  Annal,  Ul.,  ii-ii.  ia  too  Ion);  for  lueertiua  here. 
The  claoMB  "defertnr  limnlBTUM  partnm  ex  Quirinto; — Quiiiniat  post  dictnm 
rppudium  adhno  infenaus; — Scanro  qni  GKum  ei  ea  geonerat; — aperult  Tiberina 
aompertiim  aibi  etiamaz  F.  Qairini  ^ervis  TenenoeumaL«pidap«titDm,"irillpnt 
ihe  rcniler  io  poweeMOD  of  the  leading  (acts. 
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(Joaepli.  Antiq.  xriii.,  1,  §1).  "Cjrenins  cfttne  into  Jndea, 
whicli  Iiad  become  an  appendage  of  Syria,  diroTifaiirifievd^  re 
ain^v  TOf  obaioi^  xal  Ajzodwchfuvoz  tA,  'Apj^tidoo  j^pijficcra.** 
With  him  came  CoponiuB  as  procurator  of  Jndea.  (ibid). 
The  time  is  determined  both  bv  Dio  Cass,  Ir.,  25,  27,  who  iii- 
clndes  this  event  under  the  consniahip  of  ^mitius  Lepidae 
and  LuciuB  Armntiae,  and  b;  dates  drawn  from  Josephna, 
for  which  Clinton  (F.  H.,  iii.,  anno  750)  ma;  be  cnsalted. 
There  is  not  the  siighteet  reason  for  snppoeing,  a»  a  recent 
Catholic  writer  has  done,  that  he  was  note  not  an  ordinary 
praesea  or  Ugatxia,  but  a  legatos  ad  censna  acvipiendos,  for  he 
ia  called  by  Joeephns  a  Soauoiitr^z  rov  ISvo^z,  and  he  exercised 
the  highest  civil  power,  in  remnring  one  higli  priest  from 
his  office  and  patting  another  in  bis  place.* 

8.  The  divorce  from  Lepida,  in  the  year  773=A.  D.  20. 
^acitns  and  Snetonina,  ii.  a), 

9.  Ilia  death  in  7T4=A.  B.  21.     Tacitna  Anna),  iii.  45. 

So  much  for  Qnirinina.  The  gnestion  now  arises  whether 
before  his  presidency  in  6  A.  D.,  he  could  have  held  the  aame 
office  in  the  Syrian  province.     Here  we  notice 

1.  That  he  was  immediately  preceded,  it  is  probable,  when 
be  held  bis  last  presidency,  by  L.  Volustus  Satuniiniis,  who 
bad  been  conanl  auffectna  in  bia  room  (742=12  B.  C).  and 
whoae  death  in  773  =  A.  D.  20,  ia  noticed  by  Taeitns,  Annal. 
iii.,  30.  The  fact  of  the  legation  of  Yoluains  in  Syria  waa 
unknown  to  the  earlier  writers  on  this  text,  and  on  the  era  of 
onr  Lord'a  birth  ;  it  ia  aecertained  by  a  coin  of  the  same  Actiac 
era  with  those  which  record  the  name  of  Varna,  and  contains 
the  legend  Avrtoxioiv  iai  lazaopUvai}  OooXo.  with  the  year  EA, 
i.  e.  the  35th  year  from  Sept.  2,  723,  or  757.t  As,  according 
to  received  uaage  in  the  emperor's  provinces,  he  wonld  hold 


*  We  get  OUT  information  ooncerning  thia  theorj  of  Dr.  AbarU  of  TQbingea. 
from  an  Hrtlele  of  Hilgenfeld'i,  in  hU  Zeit»«hr.  t  Wi«MO*cb.  TbtoL  lor  18U,  p- 
408.  Tha  Article  is  of  no  eipecial  iinportanoa.  Of  u  litth  ia  the  part  of  tbt 
"Halben  and  Oanien,"ofStraDaa.  relaling  lo  thi*  queaUon.  (B«rL  I&ftS}.  Thii 
pawage  in  the  vork  of  Straiua  ia  aDimadvertad  upon  by  Zompt  io  the  Erai^, 
Eircbenieit.  Oct.  1865,  vbo  tbows  tbat  Stransa  u  nnacqnaintAd  vitb  tbe  more 
modern  diicDaatona  on  Ibia  iubject  prooaeding  from  claMical  echolara. 

\  Eekbil  iii.,  S15,  270. 
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1)16  office  not  leas  than  three  years,  and  it  is  qnite  improbable 
that  any  other  preeideot  governed  Sjria  during  tlie  ehort 
period  before  759,  when  Qiiiriniua  came,  we  may  give  hiin 
the  years  between  756  and  759.* 

2.  At  what  time  Yarna  left  hia  post  in  Syria,  we  are  no- 
where informed.  He  was  there,  as  we  have  seen,  id  748-750, 
and  may  have  come  in  747,  and  remained  nntit  751,  or  even 
later.  If  he  went  into  the  East  in  748  and  staid  through  752, 
liis  time  of  five  years  service  wonM  just  reach  tlie  time  when 
0.  Ceesar  received  bis  proconsular  power  tor  that  part  of  the 
world, 

3,  It  is  snpposeil  by  Noris,  and  Znmpt  has  farther  developed 
the  snppoution,  that  one  or  more  of  tlie  rectoraa  of  the  young 
Ciesar  were  presidenta  of  Syria  during  his  stay  in  the  east 
Tliis,  to  say  the  least,  is  uncertain.  When  Caius  Geeaar  was 
ecnt  eastward,  Angiistns,  according  to  Zonaras  (Anna),  x,  36) 
who  ninst  have  copied  or  abridged  a  lost  passage  in  the  55tb 
book  of  Dio  Caseins,  "  gave  him  the  proconsniar  power  and  a 
wife,  that  from  this  also  he  might  gain  some  additional  dignity, 
xeu  o!  xai  tru/i^oiiXoiK  ff/xw^ofe."  These  oounseUort  can  have 
been  none  other  than  the  reciaree  of  Tacitus  and  the  modera- 
tors of  Telleina,  the  fivst  of  whom  names  only  Quirinius,  and 
the  latter  only  Lollins  and — as  Zumpt  thinks — Censorinas. 
When  Agrippa  had  the  same  authority  in  the  East,  there  was 
no  governor  of  Syria  beeidea.  Why  should  tliere  be  govern- 
ors now,  when  the  young  Ctesar,  liis  aoo,  bad  an  equal 
dignity  ?  At  moet,  these  counsellors  can  have  been  his  legate*, 
appointed  and  forced  on  him  by  his  grandfather,  in  command 
of  the  t^uns  of  Syria,  one  or  more  of  them,  but  not  legates 
of  the  emperor.  We  conclude,  then,  from  this  analogy,  that, 
between  some  part  of  753  and  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Yolnsius  to  the  presidency  of  Syria, — which  is  to  be  assigned 
probably  to  some  part  of  the  year  756, — there  were  no  presi- 
dents of  Syria.  In  755  Caius  Gsesar  was  wonnded,  alter 
which  his  health  sank  and  lie  threw  up  the  cares  of  his  office.t 

*  Bee  etpedmlly  Zwnpt ,  n.  ■-.  ti.  SB. 

f  In  ujing  Ihi*  w«  do  not  msan  to  denj  that  Qulriniw,  liiTtng  been  or  lielog 
preddent  of  Ijjria,  tMcame  a  rector  of  the  yoang  Cmar,  but  that  there  U  u« 
erideno*  UmI  Ibe  offie*  of  reetor  brought  with  it  the  otlier.  There  is  do  evi. 
dence  tlut  LoUliu  «u  at  tlie  head  of  the  Syrian  prorinee. 
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4.  There  remainB,  then,  the  interval  between  the  end  of  the 
lection  of  Varus — whenever  it  was,  whether  in  761)  or  later— 
and  sometime  in  7o3  for  another  president  of  Sxria,  Was 
that  president  Quiriniiis?  Wae  he  there  perhaps  when  the 
yonng  Cfesar  came  into  the  province,  and  was  he  thns  natnnllj 
appointed  to  be  one  of  hie  connsellorat 

5.  The  arguments  for  his  being  there  about  this  time  arg 
two,  one  drawn  from  his  defeat  of  the  Homonadenses,  and  the 
other  from  an  inscription  of  which  we  propose  presentlj  to 
speak.  In  considering  these  arguments  we  shall  draw  freely 
from  Znmpt's  essay  already  often  mentioned,  and  from  other 
Bonrces. 

Qairinins,  when  he  subjugated  these  mountainoers,  com- 
manded an  army,  and,  being  a  consular  man,  mnst,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  commanded  a  consnlar,  and 
even  an  imperial  province,  as  there  was  generally  no  army  in 
a  senatorial  province.  These  limitations  will  exelnde  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  as  being  either  entrusted  to  men  of  a  rank 
below  the  consular,  or — as  was  probably  trn«  of  proconsular 
Asia, — as  being  without  an  army.  This  province,  moreover, 
was  rather  too  far  off  from  the  scene  of  action. 

Where  exactly  the  Homonadenses  lived  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Tacitus  assigns  them  to  Cilicia,  6trabo  to  Pieidia 
or  Isanria,  or  to  Cilicia,  Pliny  makes  them  conterminous  with 
the  Isaurians.  They  may  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia,  which,  at  the  time  of 
these  events,  embraced  a  considerable  portion  of  roogh  Cilida. 
But  it  is  really  of  minor  importance  to  settle  this  point,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  as  Tarua  went  oat  of  his  own  province 
with  hie  army  to  quell  the  commotione  in  Jndea,  then  under 
a  king,  so  a  Syrian  president  wonid  without  scruple  have  sent 
or  led  his  army  into  the  neighboring  Cilicia  for  the  same 
reason. 

Archbishop  Usher  thought  that  Qntrinius  was  proconsnl  of 
Cilicia  when  these  events  took  place.  The  supposition  cannot 
be  defended,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  Cilicia  waa  at  this 
time  united  to  Syria,  This  province,  greatly  reduced  in  its 
extent  since  the  times  of  Cicero,  was  at  one  time  united  with 
Cyprus  under  ona  proconsul;  and  in  729=35.  B.  C,  became 
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an  imperial  province,  but  id  733=22  B.  C,  was  given  back  to 
the  Senate.  In  734=20  B.  C,  it  was  separated  from  Cyprus, 
over  wliich  was  now  placed  a  proprstor  with  the  name  acid 
style  of  a  proconsul.  Snch  was  Seisins  Paulus.  Cilicia  now 
formed  an  imperial  province,  and  <i/Ver  Augustas  was  govern- 
ed by  a  legiUua pro  prmtore,  but  we  have  no  information  how 
it  was  governed  from  734  until  AagUBtus  died,  and  for  some- 
time afterward.  Several  cases  of  interference  in  Cilician 
afiairs  on  the  part  of  Syrian  presidents — those  namely  re- 
corded by  Tacitus,  Annal,  ii.,  78-80,  vi.,  41,  xii,,  55,  seem  to 
show  that  they  bad  a  right  so  to  do,  and  Cilicia  being  a 
country  with  unquiet  monutaineers  in  or  around  it,  there  was 
a  kind  of  ueoeesity  in  connecting  it  with  a  province,  where  a 
large  army  was  indispensable. 

These  cimsiderationB  render  it  probable  that  when  Quirinius 
subjugated  these  barbarians,  he  was  president  of  Syria.  And 
the  time  can  have  just  preceded  that  when  he  became  rector 
of  the  young  Ceesar,  if  Tacitus,  in  the  passage  so  often  refer- 
red to,  has  not  violated  historical  sequence.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  the  insignia  triumphi  which  he  obtained  for  this 
successful  enterprise  shows  bioi  to  have  been  acting  as  empe 
ror's  legate. 

The  other  source  of  evidence  is  an  inscription  found  at  Tibnr 
in  1764,  unfortunately  mutilated,  but  having  reference  to  sume 
one  who  held  the  office  of  imperial  legate  twice  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  We  speak  of  one  iD8c;ription  only,  passing  by 
another  of  great  importance  (in  which  one  ^milius,  serving 
under  Quirinina,  there  called  Qninnna,  legate  of  Syria,  is  re- 
corded as  having  taken  the  census  of  Apameu,  and  captured  a 
fortress  of  the  Itumans  in  Mount  Lubanon),  on  account  of  the 
suspicions  now  generally  entertained  of  its  genuineness,  which 
are  sufficient  to  condemn  it  as  the  product  of  fraud.*  The 
genuine  inscriptinn,  with  missing  parts  that  are  certain  or 
nearly  so  supplied  in  parenthesis,  runs  aa  follows  : 

re]  gem,  qna  redacta  in  pot[estatem  divi]  |  August!  popn- 

*  See  Zumpt  ii.,  IOG-107.  OrI^n>11;  made  known  in  1716,  uid  to  ba  *t  Ve- 
nica,  received  by  San  CiemeaU  tnd  Hnscbka  with  older  wriun.  braD<le<l  fintM 
sforgarj  b;  Hirini  (Atti  •  moDumeDll  de'  fratelli  ArTili,  RuniG,  119fi),  it  dow 
hM  DO  vright  with  eaatloiu  nfaolan. 
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lique  Romaiii,  Seiiatn[a  decrevit]  |  Supplicationes  biaas  obres 
pros]ere  jtoetas],)  ipsi  omaineota  trininphfalia],  Proconenl 
Aeiam  provinvjam  np[tmuit,  leg.]  |  divi  Anguati  iteroDi  Sy- 
riara  et  Ph[ceniceii  rexitj.* 

This  marble  honors  the  loemory  of  a  man  who  lived  and 
served  under  Angustns,  died  after  him  (whence  divvs  Att^ut- 
tiia),  had  been  proconenl  of  Asia,  and  twice  legate  of  the  em- 
peror, once  at  least  in  Syria,  had  subjugated  some  tribe  or 
nation  {^d  redactd),  and  gave  occasion  by  this  to  snpplicft- 
tioHB  or  thanksgivings  on  two  occasions,  as  well  as  received 
the  triumphal  insignia.  Theonmber  of  persons  to  whom  this 
eonld  poseiblj  apply  is  very  limited.  Agrlppa  is  cot  of  the 
question,  even  if  any  of  the  deeds  recorded  on  the  monnmeut 
could  be  ascribed  to  liSm,  nnlesswe  suppose  some  one  to  have 
written  a  sepnlchral  inscription  to  his  honor  more  than  25 
years  after  his  death,  for  so  long  Angnstns  survived  him.f  So 
also  Titiiis — consul  44  years  before  Augustus'  death — cannot 
have  survived  him,  and  we  know  that  Yarns  and  Lollins — if 
the  latter  were  ever  president  of  Syria — died  long  before  Au- 
gustus. There  remain  two  Syrian  legates,  of  whose  achieve- 
ments nothing  is  recorded,  Yolnsins,  and  Silanus,  in  whose 
presidency  AngnstuB  died,  and  two  to  whom  the  inscription 

•  We  giva  a  very  short  explanation  of  ooo  or  two  poiot*  to  the  iaKripUon. 
Qud  rtdaetd  rrfera  to  gttittm  or  some  raah  prinoipsl  word,  rtgem  being  inbordl- 
naU.  Snpposing  QDlrinina  l«  b«  the  mbjeot  of  the  iDMiiption.  wa  oiui  aptly 
•apply  after  Moiumaen,  gua  inltr/tceral  Ami/ntAm,  Oalalanm  [regam]— m^^ 
eatUyiuf  bara  deootaa  tbaDkigJTipga,  which  loinatimei  Id  ttiia  age  ezlaDded 
through  from  10  to  BO  daya.  final  can  only  mean  on  two  $eparaU  oecation$,  m 
the  Buppilcationa  were  counted  by  do  particular  nDmber  of  daja.  Comp.  Har- 
quardt,  Rora.  altarth.  liL.  S,  p.  44fl, — Omamenta  triwnpkalia  trcrUiai  lyiel  la 
Dion  CaM.  Fat  the  difforeaee  betwaen  thin  honor,  which  waa  fnqnaady  con- 
ferred on  the  legatea  of  the  emperor,  who  wbb  general-in- chief,  and  a  trioniph 
irhichproperiy  belonged  tu  the  ganaral-iU'Chiif,  aeeUarquardl  u.1. — ittrim.  There 
can  be  no  rsaminable  doubt  that  the  lenaa  ia  not  that  the  mao  apoken  of  wai 
tw*<M  Itgate,  and  >>■  iu  tttond  legaUon  gonmtj  Syria,  bat  that  he  mg  legate  of 
Syria  twice.  For  thia  rerj  esaential  point  ve  moat  refer  Ui  Zmnpt'a  oflao  cited 
■eaay.  San  Clcmeate  and  Macnmeea  give  the  aame  explanatiOD.  MomaMOi  (on 
the  ReBgeeua  Augneli,  p.  112.)  laj*  that  be  hM  mat  with  so  othet  initanee  he- 
■idea  this  of  a  legation  or  preaidency  of  an  imperial  province  bdog  given  the 
second  time  to  the  same  man. 

t  Agrippa  die  I  in  Mar^  743,  AngnalDain  September  M7,  U.  C. 
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csn,  with  some  probability,  be  referred,  Satuminiis  and  Quiri- 
oins.  Bei^mann  and  Mom  msen,  after  San  Clemente,  decide 
for  QuirioinB,  ^iimpt  for  SaturninaR.  The  argnmente  of  the 
latter  against  referring  the  inecription  to  Qnirinias  are  two.  1. 
He  had  been,  ae  we  learn  from  Floras,  procoosal  of  Africa. 
It  WAS  an  nnheard  of  thing  at  this  age  of  Rome,  that  the  same 
man  slionld  have  the  government  in  both  tboee  senatorial  pro- 
vinces, Africa  and  Asia,  for  which  consnlarmen  wore  selected. 
No  other  examples  can  be  given.  Tliere  were  generally  more 
than  two  conaula  (inolading  the  9nf«ct>)  every  year,  to  whom 
theeo  two  provinces  were  to  be  assigned.  2.  What  conld  have 
called  tor  the  two  supplications  in  the  enbjagation  of  a  paltry 
tribe  of  mountaineers  in  Mount  Tanrns.  Gerlach  meet«  this 
by  the  remark  that  Znmpt  forgets  the  snccessesof  Qnirinins 
in  Africa.  But  he  himself  forgets  ihat  the  inecription  con^nes 
them  to  one  nccasion,  qua  redacta  being  the  same  as  on  account 
of  the  aui^v^aticn  of  v)hich.  Keither  ailment  has  much 
weight.  If  the  public  good  demanded  the  presence  of  an  ac- 
tive military  man  in  the  province  of  Asia  like  QuSrinius,  he 
might  fill  it,  after  his  first  Syrian  legation,  and  while  Yolnsius 
was  president  in  Syria.  And  as  for  the  second  argnmeiit  our 
ignorance  of  the  circninstances  makes  it  unreliable. 

On  the  other  hand  Znmpt's  arguments  for  Satuminns  are 
these.  When,  as  governor  in  Germany  (758, 759=A.  D.  5, 6), 
and  acting  with  Tiberias,  he  penetrated  beyond  the  Weeer, 
several  tribes  were  snbdned  and  the  Chemsci  were  re-snbjnga- 
ted.  (Yell,  ii.,  105).  The  courtly  writer  adds  that  Tiberius  took 
himself  the  leading  part ;  Sentins,  probably  because  he  was 
quite  old  now,  having  tor  his  share  whatever  was  of  less  res- 
ponsibility and  hazard.  The  subsequent  movements,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  same  historian,  consisted  in  a  combination  of 
two  armies  against  Marobodnaa  and  the  Marcomanni,  which 
amounted  to  nothing,  because  disturbances  in  Dalmstia  and 
Fannnnia  reqnired  the  employment  of  the  troops  elsewhere 
(ii.,  103-109).  Dio  Cass,  makes  even  less  of  these  operations 
(Iv.,  2S).  Tiberius  *'  marched  as  far  as  the  Yisnrgia  [Weser], 
and  afterwards  to  the  Elbe,  yet  notliing  worthy  of  mention 
was  effected.  And  yet  both  Augustas  and  Hberius  were 
called  imperatores  on   account  of  the  transactions,  and   Caiua 
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Sentine,  the  governor  of  Germany,  received  triamphal  honors, 
in&einucb  as  they  [the  QeriiiansJ  botli  odco  and  agaiu  made 
peace  with  them.  But  tfav  reason  why  peace  wae  granted  to 
them,  when  they  had  violated  their  treaty  a  little  before,  wu 
the  nnnsually  eeriouB  diatnrbances  in  Dalinatia  and  Pannonia, 
requiring  epeedy  attention."  Here  we  have  a  happy  explansr 
tion  of  the  hinat  tuppUcaiionea  of  the  inscription  and  of  the 
omamenta  tnump/uUia.  But  the  weak  point  in  Zanipt's  re- 
ference of  this  marble  to  SatnminuB  ie  that  there  K  no  room 
for  him  in  the  list  of  presidents  of  Syria,  nor  evidence  that  be 
wae  ever  there  bnt  once,  niileea  we  arbitrarily  euppose,  as 
Zumpt  must,  that  he  preceded  Agrippa's  eastern  government, 
before  his  own  consolsbip.*  But  there  \&  really  no  evidence 
that  any,  besides  consular  men,  were  ever  entrusted  witJi  the 
government  of  Syria.  The  only  seeming  exception  to  this  re- 
mark, aYarromcntioned  by  JoBephns(Antiq.  xv.,  1,  §.  10  Bell. 
Jiid.  i.,  20,  §  4),  was  probably  nothing  bat  a  legate  of  Agrippa. 
Zampt's  objection,  that  Qairinins,  as  being  consul  of  Africa, 
conld  not  hold  the  same  uHice  in  proconsular  Asia,  is  happily 
mot  on  the  supposition  which  Mommsen  delends,  that  he 
performed  his  achievements  in  Africa,  before  hie  consnlahip, 
while  he  wae  entrusted  with  the  province  of  Crete  and  Gyrene. 
This  senatorial  province  was  now  governed  by  a  propnetor  with 
the  title  of  proc<m8nl.  The  Marmaridse,  or  inhabilants  of 
Marmarica,  lived  to  the  east  of  Cyrenaica,  if  not  counted  as 
belon^ng  to  that  district,  and  the  Oaraiaanles  to  the  west, 
towards  or  within  proconsular  Atrica.  Why  should  a  governor 
of  the  province  of  Africa  traverse  the  length  of  coast  included 
in  another  province,  when  there  was  a  Boman  Governor  oo 
hand  to  put  down  the  disturbances  at  soch  a  distance.  Will 
it  be  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  army  in  Cyrenaica 
To  this  Mommsen  answers  that  it  is  not  so  certain  that  this  pro- 
vince was  now  without  troops,  nor  improbable  that  the  third 
legion,  called  Cyrenaica  from  the  province,  was  stationed  there 
before  being  transferred  to  Egypt.     Bnt  granting,  says  this 

*  Id  mmptring  tha  McooaU  of  this  axpedilioa  iDto  Qermmaj  giTOa  b;  Tit. 
lelniand  Dio  ChuiiM,  ODS  most  coooludt  that  th«  Utt«r  giva*  aajiMtTiew«f 
what  It  hail  aotuall;  acflompliibed,  aod  of  what  it  promised  to  do.  Bat  br  lb* 
ItuarractioD  in  Pannaiua  and  Dalnutia,  OerDun;  migbt  have  been  aabdnad. 
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learned  man,  that  the  arrangements  concerning  tlie  legions 
mentioned  bj  TacitnB  (Annal.  iv.,  5)  were  already  adopted  at 
BO  earl;  a  time,  what  prevented  the  sending  of  a  legion  from 
Egypt,  if  war  had  broken  out  in  Cyrenet  Add  to  this  that  the 
words  of  Tacitna  already  cited  "  impiger  militife  et  acribna  mi- 
nisterfis — consnlatnm — adeptus,"  are  thus  fnlly  explained.  He 
distingnished  himself  so  much  in  this  war,  that  though  a  man  of 
hnmble  origin,  he  thna  paved  his  way  to  the  higher  oflSoe.* 
Add  to  this  that  when  Flonis  says  that  he  might  hare  had  the 
title  of  Marmaricns  but  for  his  modesty,  the  historian  shows 
that  the  war  with  the  Marmaridee  was  the  principal  afiair, 
which  naturally  belonged  to  the  procoitsnl  of  Cyrenaica. 

This  being  admitted — that  the  deeds  of  Qnirinins  in  Africa 
belong  to  a  time  before  his  consnlship — every  thing  else  be- 
comed  clear.  He  went  to  Asia  as  pruconsul,  when  he  conld, 
according  to  established  usage,  that  is  in  the  year  71S.  He 
succeeded  Varne  in  Syria  as  he  had  ancceeded  him  in  the  con- 
enlship.  He  was  then  appointed  rector  of  Cains.  The  length 
of  time  admits  of  all  this,  whereas,  if  we  make  him  prooonsul 
of  Africa  afVer  hia  corisnlship,  we  crowd  his  offices  inconve- 
niently tt^etlier. 

Upon  the  whole  the  evidence  for  a  donbte  l^ation  of  Qniri- 
nins in  Syria  is  tolerably  strong,  withoat  the  marble,  and  the 
marble  itself,  when  it  speaks  of  a  nation  being  brought  under 
Boman  sway,  says  more  than  conld,  without  exaggeration,  be 

*  3m  HamniMD'i  rea  gMto  A.  Augnit,  pp.  119,  Wi.  Here  we  mmj  taak*  Ui* 
remark  tliat  Bentiui  Sa^nrniniu  hinuetf  may  hare  been  proconsol  in  Africa,  ao 
that  the  obj«atiOD8  nf  Zumpt  agaJDil  nnderataDdlDg  the  IntcriplloD  of  QoiriDilw 
wonld  apply  with  aa  good  reaaon  to  the  other.  TcrtDlliaD  (da  palllo  cap  1)  haa 
thFM  words:  "port  toogie  CKSarig  rooraa  moBDia  Catheginl  Btatilium  Tannim 
impoaaiaae,  eolemBia  «BarraTiaae  Sentinm  Satumlnnm."  The  former  wai  pni- 
eonaal  of  Africa  ia  TlS-730,  the  latter  might  have  beee  in  14a  Hiii  eone  were 
coimiiIb  in  TG7,  but  the  interval  would  be  too  great  to  uadcntand  whatTertul- 
lian  MfB  of  one  of  them.     These  remarlci  are  borrowed  from  UommeeD  u.  ■.,  p. 

iir 

It  may  be  farther  remarked  that  on  the  iuppoaitioQ  that  the  campaign  of 
Qnirinitu  ia  A/rioi  took  place  before  hia  cooaolabip,  we  have  in  Tacitua  an  or- 
derly progreM  of  eventa.  Finit  be  U  aotlie  ia  war  (via,  againet  the  Marmaii. 
da,  near  Cyreae).  Thia  wioa  bim  his  coaaalihip,  Ihea  he  obtsiae  his  triumpha 
Bmameod  by  conqueriDg  the  HomonadenaeR,  then  be  become*  rector  of  yoaag  G 
Cawar,  thea  oa  Us  way  to  or  from  the  eait  ht  eourta  Tibario*  at  Khodaa. 
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said  of  Satnminas,  while  the  objectiona  figftiDst  referring  it  to 
Qiiirinins  are  chiefly  argnmeDts  from  our  ignorance. 

To  return  now  to  the  cenBOR  or  apographe  of  which  the 
evangelist  BpeiikB.  Supposing  QniriniuB  to  have  been  twice 
governor  of  Syria,  we  have  not  reached  and  cannot  by  tliis 
meaoB  reach  a  perfect  solation  of  the  difficulties  in  onr  text, 
for  his  firet  presidency  must  have  begun  sometime  after  the 
death  ol  Horod,  and  Joseph  went  to  Bethlehem  for  the  census 
sometime  before  that  event.  There  remain  two  possible  ways 
of  explaining  the  connexion  of  Quirinins  with  the  census. 

Mtrsf  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  begun  sometime  b^>re 
and  lo  have  been  interrupted  or  dragged  slowly  until,  by  the 
vigor  of  this  man,  it  was  carried  throngli.  The  historical 
tradition  would  thus  connect  with  his  name  the  leading  part 
in  the  affair.  And  he  might  thus  be  more  readily  selected  to 
superintend  the  complete  change  in  the  relations  of  Jndea  to 
Kome,  after  the  deposition  of  Archelans,  tor  having  shown 
and  gained  experience  in  his  earlier  adminbtration. 

Or,  secondly,  we  may  conceive  that  he  was  in  Syria,  some 
years  earlier, — when  it  is  nnneceseary  for  onr  parpose  to  deter- 
mine, if  only  some  time  before  Herod's  death,  iu  the  capacity 
of  a  fiscal  agent  for  taking  the  census,  and  that  he  ia  loosely 
called  by  Luke  ^Ytftatv  lupia^.  This  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
both  of  the  older  scholars,  as  Cardinal  Noris,  and  of  the 
newer,  as  Dr.  Edward  Bobinson,  and  Oerlach  in  his  recent 
essay  on  the  Roman  governors  in  Syria.  Noris  exhibits  this 
opinion  in  these  words  (Coenot.  Pis.  Diss,  ii.,  cap.  16,  p.  S95, 
ed.  Grsev-Burm.) :  "  hinc  pinres  eruditi  viri  dieont  Quinninin 
cum  imperio  extraordinario  in  Syriam  missum  ad  censnm  pe- 
rageodum.  Nam  cura  eo  anno  [749  a.  n.]  pax  f^to  Romano 
imperio  floreret,  Augustus  decrevit  nniversomm  qui  vel  snb- 
diti  vel  Bocii  essent  populi  Romani,  nnmemm  et  facultates 
noscere.  Hinc  Lucte  II  dicitnr :  Exiit  edietum  a  CcBsare  Au- 
gusto  vt  deeoriheretur  univeraus  OrHa.  Ex  hac  ilium  postea 
deecriptione  breviariam  confeciasepntanL — Cum  vero  Quiri- 
nins, vir  coiisnlaris, id  temporis  Oriente  degeret,  ac  bellom  con- 
tra HomoiiadenseB  feliciter  confedsset,  eniidem  in  Syriam  com 
extraordinario  imperio  misit,  ut  turn  ibidem,  mm  in  Judiea, 
qufe  gens  erat  socia  et  arnica  populi  Romani,  censum  perage- 
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ret  Qnanivig  vero  eo  anno*  Sentiua  Satnrniniia  Sjriam  ad- 
minietrHrct,  Qniriiun?,  ob  recentem  victoriam  tota  Asia  cele- 
braiRB,  descriptioni  faciends  pneitosUnB  fait. — Apnd  Evange- 
listam  vox  ■j^e/tovtiovTOi  non  aucipitnr  prolegnto  propnetore 
Sjriee  sod  pro  qaocumqne  polestatem  atque  iinperinm  in 
Syria  obttnente;  ita  Felix  oidem  Lncffi  in  Actis  Apoet.  cap. 
M,  niincnpatnrij^-tju^i'OC.  q<>i  tamen  erat  procnrator."t 

In  illastrati'tn  of  this  opinion  we  remark  (I)  that  tTosephus 
nses  ^jtfjuav  with  the  same  frecness  or  looseness  of  meaning. 
This  is  remarkable  when  he  Bpeaks  of  Satnrninns  when  Preai- 
dent  of  Syria  and  of  one  Toliimnins  who  was  somebuw  con- 
nected with  him.  All  the  ezamplee  in  the  Antt^itiea,  which 
occnr  of  that  kind  tonching  these  men  we  will  cite  unleBeBome 
have  escaped  onr  notice  xvi.,  9,  %  1.  "  He  conversed  about 
these  things  with  the  emperor's  ^ysp&atv,  Satnrninns  and  Yo- 
lamninB."  ib.,  §  2.  He  associates  Yolnmnias  with  the  other, 
Bsif  the  consent  of  the  former  were  needed,  rotv  ntpl  t6v  £. 
xtd  Ou.  artTpm&vToni.  §  5.  "  He  often  went  to  S.  and  V.  tooc 
r^^  £apiaf^yi/t6va^."  xvi.,  11,  §1.  Calling  into  conncil  ro£ic 
iJrvAvac.  xvi.,  9,  §  1,  im  S.  jfoe  Ou.  tAv  Iupi<K  imffrazoui^atv. 
Yet  Yiilamnins  ranked  after  Satnriiiniua,  who  is  called 
arpazTjx&v  and  i7z:faX^z,  while  he  is  called  (B.  J.,  i,,  537,  §  1, 
§  2),  arpaToatddpx^z  and  imrpono^.  Ho  was  not  a  legate  of 
Sataminns,  whose  eons  filled  those  offices  for  the  three  Syrian 
legions,  (Antiq.  zvi,  11,  §  3),  bnt  his  name  iithponoi  seems  to 
describe  him  as  a  special  agent  of  Angustns,  having  retalions 
of  a  direct  nature,  perhaps  an  a  finance  agent,  with  the  rnling 
power,  serving  as  a  kind  of  check  on  the  Syrian  president. 

2.  Important  persons  of  high  station  were  often  selected, 
when  the  censne  system  for  the  empire  was  established,  to  un- 
dertake this  duty  in  the  provinces,  as  the  censor  formerly,  and 
the  emperor  at  the  time  oi  which  Luke  writee,  superintended 
it  at  Home  and  for  Italy.  Tacitas  speaks  of  Glermanicns  (An- 
nal.  i.,  31),  as  agendo   GaUiarum  Ceneui  intentum,  although 

*  Norii  ia  wrong  her&  The  eoiDS  r«1atiag  to  V>nu  and  hi>  presiileogj  be- 
tvean  747  and  700  a.  n.  oould  not  hava  been  known  when  h«  wrote. 

f  A  liltle  afterwards  Koria  notice*  the  plan  of  ronoTiug  all  difficulty  in  regard 
to  Qalrinius  from  the  text  of  Luke  Uy  making  irpuroc  mean  prior  to,  and  aaya, 
"haoc  eiponttoncDiTerborum   Lnc»  ils  refcroutnec  probem  nee  improbem." 
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not  governor  of  tlie  ((fovince,  and  as,  when  the  news  of  Angiu- 
tns'  death  came  to  him,  per  Oallias  oengtts  aocipienU.  (Ibid, 
33).  A  nnmber  of  other  cases  occur  hut  most  of  them  belong 
to  a  later  time.  Tlie  persons  named — and  all  tho  examples  are 
from  inscriptions — have  the  title  of  legatut  AugxisU  propra- 
tore  censuum  aecipiendorum^  or  ad  ceneua  accipiendot,  or 
legatua,  etc.  oensitor,  with  the  province  following.  They  are 
not  ordinurj  imperial  legatee  bnt  extraordiuarj,  invested  with 
proconsnlar  imperinm,  and  ihiis  able  to  command  armiee.  A 
list  ma;  be  fonnd  in  Marqnardt,  ( Becker- Marq.  iii.,  2,  173). 
It  wonld  not  have  been  beneath  tho  consular  dignity  of  Qniri- 
oius  to  undertake  this  delicate  and  important  trust,  a  trust  cod- 
fided,  in  Ganl,  to  a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  And  If, 
when  so  employed,  be  was  deputed  to  put  an  end  to  disturb- 
ances in  Cilicia,  perhaps  this  might  bo  justified  by  the 
emergency. 

Of  these  two  ways  of  solving  the  problem  concerning  Qoiri- 
nins  we  prefer  the  tirst,  as  based  on  what  we  may  now  call  s 
fact,  a  presidency  of  his  in  Syria  before  that  in  759,  and  u 
bringing  him  more  naturally  into  Cilicia,  in  a  military  capa- 
city. This  is  all  the  aid  that  the  theory  of  a  double  legation 
of  his  in  Syria,  which  is  established  on  probablegronnds,  gives 
to  us,  that  it  furnishes  a  not  unlikely  explanation.  In  either 
cose  we  cannot  claim  for  Luke  the  highest  conceivable  acca- 
racy.  If  Quirinins  was  governor,  as  supposed,  before  6  A.  D., 
ho  coold  not  have  commenced  the  census ;  if  he  was  a  ^lecial 
legate  for  taking  the  census  be  could  only  he  called  governor 
by  catachresis.  Tet  the  accnracy  is  aa  great  as  could  be  ex- 
pected or  demanded  of  a  historian  in  points  which  were  to 
him  of  minor  importance. 

III.  But  was  there  a  general  census  of  tho  Roman  empire 
in  the  age  of  Angusins.  This  is  the  other  problem  tobesolved 
before  ihu  main  difficulties  of  our  text  can  be  removed.  Dr. 
Schaff  says  that  "it  is  certain  that  Augnstns  held  at  letut 
three  census  of  the  empire."    In  this  he  follows  Huschke* 

*  Thit  poaltioa  UkcD  in  hli  fint  work,  that  on  the  MDtu*  at  oar  Lord's  birth, 

p.  45,  and  onward,  he  atill  inatDtainci)  in  hia  aeoood.  on  tbe  cenni*  and  the  >j>- 

n  of  tnxatlon  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  tlie  preTaea  ao>t 
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who  is  certainly  in  an  error.  We  shall  be  glad,  if,  aa  the  re- 
enlt  of  this  enqniiy,  we  may  be  able  to  show  that  pT<^)ab^y  one 
census  fff  the  empire  toas  taken.  Hnschke  bases  bis  opinion 
on  the  acconiit  which  AngnstDs  gives  of  hie  three  ccnsnseB  in 
the  ninnnment  of  Ancyra.*  The  emperor  (here  speaks  in  his 
own  person  as  follows  (Tab.  ii.):  "In  my  sixth  consnlship  I 
held  a  cenens  of  the  people  with  M.  Agrippa  for  my  colleagne." 
This  census,  belonging  to  726=28  B.  C,  is  mentioned  by  Dio 
Cass,  liii.,  1.  He  continues,  "  I  made  a  lustrum,  the  first  after 
tbrty-two  years,  in  which  Instrnm  4,063,000  poDs  of  Roman 
citizens  were  registered,"  Tlie  earlier  censns  referred  to  had 
been  made  in  68t=70  B.  C,  when  Cn.  Lentulns  and  L.  Gel- 
lins  were  eonsnls,  nn1e!«  with  Mommsen  we  Rssign  it  to  685. 
"  Another  lustrum  I  made  alone,  invested  with  consular  im- 
perium,  when  C,  Censnrinus  and  C.  Asinins  were  consuls,  in 
which  Inatmm  4,233,000  polls  of  Roman  citizens  were  regis- 
tered." This  censns  of  Roman  citizens  occnrrcd  in  the  year 
746=8  B.  C,  and  is  expressly  mentioned  only  by  Augnstns 
himself.  With  this  censns  the  taxing  of  Jndea  spoken  of  by 
Lnke,  aa  contemporary  with  Christ's  birth  may  be  brought  into 
connexion.  "  A  third  tnstmm  " — he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  made 
with  Tib.  Csesar  for  my  colleagne,  when  Sextns  Pompeius  and 
Sextne  Appuleiua  were  consuls,  in  which  Instrutii  4,097,000 
[or  according  to  the  newly  discovered  Greek  version  4,987,000] 
polls  of  Ron.an  citizens  were  registered."  Tliis  censns  took 
placo  A.  D.  14=766  U.  0.,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Augns- 
tns, and  was  closed  103  days  before  that  event.  Suetonius 
also  (Ang.,,§  27),  mentions  three  censusefi,  as  made  under  the 
direction  of  Augustus:  "recepit  et  inornmregnmqne  regimen 
perpetuuin,  quo  jure,  qnanquam  sine  censurse  honore,  censnni 
tamen  popnii  ter^t,  primum  ct  tertinm  cum  collega,  medium 
Bohie.''    These  words  show  also  the  authority  by  which  he 

*  Oltcn  published  sfter  copim  t«ken  by  travellar*  at  Ancf  ra.  See  tbe  edilioD 
of  FranEfind  Zumpt,  Berlin.  184S,  entitled  C«««Ti«  Augiuti  indexremma  se  grs- 
tanim  bItc  momnineDlurn  AncyraTiDiD,  ptc.  Znll  Id  hU  Rikn.  Epigraphik  I.,  SbS— 
864  ha«  f<jllowBd  this  edition.  A  mors  recent  edition  containlag  new  dlaoOTeriea 
of  the  Greek  traniUtlDn  ratide  by  Ferrot,  a  FreiK'bmsn,  ia  18SI,  vsk  prepand 
byTb.  Mommspnin  1866.  and  now»ep«r«dca  all  ot hart,  ThlsedliioD  wunot 
in  oar  handi  while  vritin);  tbe  first  draft  of  this  ceeay,  but  has  uoce  been  can- 
fltllj  used  in  tbe  way  or  corrMtion  and  new  reoiark. 
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acted.  He  was  not  a  censor  according  to  the  old  idea  of  thu 
office,  but  held  a  controlling  power  over  leges  and  morat'm 
which  the  powers  of  the  cenBorehip  were  included.  Dio  Cas- 
sioa  describes  his  censorial  power  by  such  a  word  as  n/i^euEtv, 
the  proper  term  for  the  old  office,  bnt  not  withont  a  degree  of 
incorrectness.  The  cenens  of  U.  C.  726,  his  first,  bad,  accord- 
ing to  an  excellent  historian,*  no  reference  to  property,  bnt 
was  a  simple  enuir.eration  of  the  nnmber  of  Boman  citizens. 
If  su(,h  was  its  meaning,  and  we  have  faile<]  to  discover  the 
evidence  for  the  assertion,  it  was  held  on  different  principles 
from  the  old  censase^,  which  always  had  respect  to  property, 
and  this  included  Rotnane  in  all  the  provinces,  whom  it  wodM 
be  the  duty  of  the  provincial  governor  to  enumerate.  Bnt 
these  three  censases  mentioned  by  Augustus  touched  Rmnan 
citizens  only,  as  he  expressly  says — and  if  any  others  were  re- 
gistered he  passes  it  over  in  silence.  The  three  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  aame  kind.  If  be  says  that  he  held  the  first  in 
bis  sixth  consulship,  and  the  others  "  cum  consulari  imperio," 
the  meaning  is  that  as  having  the  imperium  in  all  three  cases, 
both  in  his  cousalship,  and  by  his  extraordinary  consniar  f'm- 
perium,  such  as  the  earliest  consals  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  and  before  the  creation  of  censors  enjoyed,  he  issned 
the  edict  by  which,  as  ceruor  rrwmm,  he  was  anth"rized  to 
take  the  census.  Tliis  consular  imperium  in  perpetuity  was, 
according  to  the  received  viewn,  granted  to  him  in  735=19  B. 
G.  after  his  first  census  and  before  the  second.  But  this  would 
not  have  been  the  function  by  which  he  would  have  prescribed 
a  census  of  t^s  provinces,  and  so  when  he  issued  an  edict  for 
a  census  of  Italians  (Dio  Cass.  Iv.,  13),  he  did  so  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  proconsular  power.f 

■  HtMck.Rom.  0«Mh.  IL,  1,  SSS. 

f  See  tbe  remarks  of  A.  W.  Zumpt  no  the  AncTm  mnrUei  io  Praot  and 
Zonipt's  ed.,  p.  48.  Dio  dsya  in  that  placa,  attar  apeaking  of  a  ehotee  of  a  So* 
ate,  that  "  he  made  a  ceMua  of  tboM  who  IWed  Id  Italy  and  had  prapart;  wortt 
not  Iras  than  GO,IIOO  denarii.  Thoae  in  Italy  who  had  leai  pecuniar;  ability  aad 
thoae  rauding  out  of  Italy  he  did  not  compel  to  give  in  their  linta,  out  of  bar 
of  diaturtmnce.  And  that  ha  might  not  aeem  to  do  thieaa  a  ceoaor  <Ti/ifr^}, 
for  the  reason  which  I  have  given  before,  ha  aasnmed  proonnanlar  power  to  tbi 
end  of  the  cenaaa,  and  until  the  offering  of  the  lastrum."  This  imperfect  eenni 
maj  have  referred  oa\j  to  citisens:  if  ao,  whj  the  pracuDNlar  power.    Or  bf 
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Another  passage  of  tbe  marble  lias  been  canght  hold  of  by 
Hnschke  to  establish  a  geoeral  ccoeue  of  tbe  provinces.  The 
ailment,  however,  is  lame,  for  every  thing  de(>endB  on  this 
learned  lawyer's  conjectural  supplement  to  a  deficient  text,  and 
his  conjecture  has  not  received  the  sRDction  of  other  echolars 
who  have  etndied  the  marbles.  In  the  fifth  tablet  occnr  those 
words: — " omnium provinciamm  .  .  .  quibusfinilimsafuerunt 
genteeqaasn.  .  .  ,  fines  aaxi."  Tlie  firet  hiatus  Hnschke  fills 
up  with  censum  egi,  and  the  second — in  which  it  is  admitted 
that  he  has  hit  the  sense  if  not  the  words — with  nondum  »uh- 
jeotcB  erantpopulo  Bonano.  The  restoration  in  the  first  place, 
which  Znmpt  has  made  is  popvli  Homant.  That  some  snch 
supplement  is  more  probable  appears,  let,  from  the  considera- 
tion that  AagustuB  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  so  great  an 
operation  with  so  much  brevity  ;  Sdly,  from  rhe  fact  that  the  la- 
cuua  in  the  Greek  translation  seems  not  to  admit  the  words 
which  Huschke's  conjectare  wonid  require.* 

Still  lees  can  Huachke's  passage  cited  from  Dio  Cass,  be  of 
any  nse  to  his  argument  for  a  general  cetisus.  It  occurs  in 
Book  iv.,  §  36.  "  While  these  things  were  taking  place,  An- 
gnatns  both  made  a  census,  ndura  tA  6ttdpj(oi^d  of,  xa&dr:tp  nc 
uSiwT^Zi  ^oTpo'l'dfavoz.  and  selected  the  senate."  Tbe  Greek 
words  are  translated  by  him  as  if  they  denoted  all  those  things 
which  cr^uld  be  said  to  belong  to  him,  as  the  head  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire.  But  it  needs  no  more  than  a  look  at  the  place 
to  satisfy  one's  self  that  the  historian  represents  him  as  hand- 
ing in  a  list  of  all  his  property,  just  aa  any  private  man  would. 

The  authors  relied  upon  to  establish  a  general  census  nnder 
Angnstus  are  not  only  to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  late  time, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  ones,  it  may  be  that  their  re- 

TDvc  llu  TTc*  IraUacem  be  mean  thoae  IuIUds  DoteiUteDt,  who  ware  Milag 
■broad?  Here  wg  remurk  that  HommMa  (Bet  Geatad.  AngutL,  p.  23),  tazM 
Dio  with  error  in  bia  atatameDt  that  Aagaatna  recaived  perpetual  oonaalar  power 
in  tbe  year  11(1=19,  on  tbe  ground  eapeeially  that  he  would,  if  *o,  ha«a  man. 
tioDed  it  in  Ua  aceodnt  of  himself. 

*  Pra^rmanU  of  a  Oreek  tranalatlon  bava  been  fbnnd  at  Apollonia  in  Pialdia 
and  at  Ancjra — tha  latter  mnch  tha  more  eztenalTa.  On  column  ill  of  Table  8 
In  Pram  and  Zninpt't  ed.  of  tha  marble  we  faa*a  uvaaoitopa,  1.  e.,  uv  ir  bttopa. 
Hera  ir  mnrt  refer  W  a  Greek  word  for  pTOTinciarum,  ivapxtcav,  and  av  can  be 
nothing  bnt  the  end  ot'tofialov.    Thoa  Hnacbke'a  conjectnra  ia  enttrclj  aat  anda. 

TOh.  zzTm.  45 
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preeentAtioDB  are  colored  bj  this  very  pasBage  of  Luke.  Or 
they  may  have  been  qnite  nncritical  in  their  statements.  Thns 
when  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  resalts  ef  the  censas  in 
Jndea  noder  Quirinins  as  being  laidnp  in  theBoman  archivee, 
he  may  have  thought  that  Chriat  was  bom  in  6  A.  D,,  when 
the  noted  censns  nnder  that  governor  took  place.* 

Another  tradition  refers  to  a  general  land  survey  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  made  under  the  superintendence  of  a  cer- 
tain ^Ibus.  In  the  Uher  cdUmiarum  we  have  the  following 
passage  :t  huic  addeodas  mensuras  limitum  et  terminorum 
AaguBti  et  Neronis,  sed  et  Balbi  mensbris,  qui  temporibne  An- 
gusti  omnium  provinciamm  et  formas  civitatnm  et  men&uras 
compertas  in  commentariis  contulit,  etc.  In  a  writing  fiilsely 
attributed  to  Boethiua  (Oent.  II),  entitled  *' demonstratio  ar- 
tis  Oeometricee,"  we  have  these  words :  "  jubente  Oseeare  Balbo 
mensori,  qui  omnium  proviociarum  menaiirasdistinxit  etdecla- 
ravit,"etc.  AndbyCassiodoruBtTar,  iii.,  62,  Cent.  5-6)  it  is  said 
that  "AnguBti  temponbuB  orbis  Romanus  agris  divisus,  cen- 
suque  descriptns  est,  ut  poeseeeio  sua  null)  haberetur  incerta, 
qaam  pro  tribntorum  susceperat  qnantitate  solrenda.  Hoc 
Buctor  grumaticusj;  redigit  ad  dogma  cnuscriptum,  quatenns 
studiosnB  legendo  posBit  agnoscere  qnod  df beret  ocnlis  absolute 
monstrare."  On  tb)B  Tb.  Mommeen  remarks  that  in  this  ac- 
count contained  in  the  liber  coloniamm  "  two  separate  ele 
menta  are  unskillfully  combined, — the  general  censns  of  the 
empire  under  Augustus  spoken  of  by  Luke,  and  the  catalogues 
of  the  ager  divitus  assignatua  derived  &om  Balbus,  which  to 
the  late  Christian  writer  [who  compiled  the  book  in  qaeetionj 
appeared  t»  be  the  resnlt  of  the  measurements  under  Augus- 
tus, as  he  elaewhere  says;  [Script  gromat.  242, 11]  "  Augus- 
taa  omnem  terram  suia  temporibue  fecit  permenenrari  ac  rete- 
ranis  adeignari."     And  so,  it  follows ^s/  that  the  statement  in 

•  Comp.  ApoL  L,  g  ei,  and  dial  a.  Trypb.  g  78. 

f  CooUloed  in  the  Oromatld  veteres  >x  receoi.  LaohinBiiai,  Berlin,  ISM,  uii] 
■bo,  in  oonnaxion  with  aiujg  of  other  (choltn,  oJled  3chrifl«D  der  Bmh.  FaM* 
neoMr,  hertaag.  □.  erlailt.  t.  F.  Blnmer,  E.  Xiachmann,  n.  A.  Endorf,  9 
Toll.,  1846-18tiS,  Theodor  Hommun's  Mnj,  Mon  to  he  nTerrad  to,  a  oob- 
Ulned  in  tUi  work,  IL,  117. 

X  This  word  ii  written  aUo  gromationi.    In  the  Mm.  ii 
grommetioot. 
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OassiodoniB  [n,  s.,  u  well  u  in  PsflDdo-Boethine]  has  been 
wrongly  looked  apon  as  indepeodeot  of  Lake,  and  confirma- 
tory of  hiB  nnrrative,  whereas  it  rather  isderived  from  Lake ; 
aDd  secondly  that  the  catalognee  of  Balbns  are  oot  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  times  of  AagnBtus."  He  goes  on  to  prononooe 
that  the  lists  of  towns  given  in  t^  liber  eoioniarum  belong  to 
Balhos,  that  he  mast  have  lived  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  M. 
Anrelias  and  Comoiodos,  and  that  the  whole  of  Italy  was 
embraced  in  his  work.* 

But  althoDgb  this  evidence  is  to  be  set  aside,  there  in  proof 
that  the  plan  of  a  general  cenens  of  the  empire  was  formed 
even  bj  Jolins  Cesar  after  hia  power  became  supreme.  On 
this  point  the  distinpniehed  scholar  whom  we  have  jnst  cited 
expreeeeehimself  in  his  history  of  Borne  (iti.,  cap.  11,  p.  529,  3d 
ed)  as  follows:  "The  new  kingdom  needed  at  oncean  institution 
which  should  lay  before  the  eyes  of  the  government  in  a  sum- 
mary way  the  principal  fonndatione  of  the  administration,  the 
state  of  population  and  of  property  of  the  several  commnni- 
tiee — that  is,  an  improved  cenans.  First  the  census  of  Italy 
was  reformed. — That  it  was  Oeesar's  purpose  to  introduce  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  the  provinces  we  may  be  aare  on  the  one 
fuuid  trom  the  messDremcnts  and  cadasters  of  the  entire  em- 
pire which  he  set  on  foot,  and  by  the  institution  itself  on  the 
other  f  for  the  general  formula  was  thns  found,  by  which,  as 
well  in  the  Italian  as  iu  the  non-Italian  commanities,  the  re- 
quisite snpplies  forthe  central  administration  could  be  secured. 
Herein  it  was  evidently  Cesar's  intentiou  to  retnm  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  earlier  republican  times,  and  to  revive  the  cen- 
ans of  the  empire  which  the  earlier  republic  had  instituted,  in 
the  same  way  substantially  in  which  Cesar  carried  out  his 
Italian  census, — namely  by  an  extension  of  the  city  census, 
with  its  l^al  times  of  payment,  and  other  essential  rules,  to 
the  whole  of  the  subject  communities  in  Italy  and  Sicily .f 
Hie  extant  traces  and  the  connexion  of  things  itself  show, 
without  qnestion,  the  preparations  for  the  renewal  of  the  cen- 
sus of  the  empire,  which  for  centuries  had  been  obsolete." 

*  Bitaohl,  la  hit  mh;  loon  to  ba  rebrred  M,  wHtUn  ia  \H1,  beltared  tbat 
Balboa  WM  ■  ooDMmponu'T  of  A.Dgiutiu.     Zumpt  holds  the  tune  opiuioii. 
t  He  refers  to  tlia  Umei  of  th«  war  with  Pyirhiu. 
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Onr  limite  will  not  permit  ne  to  eet  before  onr  readers  in  de- 
tail the  transition  from  the  <ild  to  the  new  notion  of  a  censm 
which  Buschke  has  ilhiBtrated  in  n  special  work,*  nortoBhoT 
that  the  financial  fijstem,  on  which  the  emperore  long  after 
AnfTDBtue  practiced,  had  its  sabstantial  birth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  empire.  The  old  cenena  involved  not  only  a  descriptioD 
or  profeesion  of  property  and  condition,  but  had  moral  bear- 
ings, affected  the  rights  of  cilizens,  was  attended  with  a  revi- 
sion of  the  senate,  and  was  generally  closed  by  a  solemn  ex- 
piation. All  of  this  was  wanting  in  the  cenenses  of  the  em- 
pire through  the  provinces,  and  therefore  they  were  sometinHt 
called,  in  distinction  from  the  Roman  ceiisns,  by  the  name  of 
profesBionea.  In  regard  to  this  new  and  general  censvB  we 
shall  attempt  jEraf  to  show  that  minute  information  was  in  tbe 
possession  of  AngnstUB  tonching  the  condition  of  the  empire, 
and  then  that  asettled  plan  was  pursued  which  looked  towards 
a  complete  estimate  of  population  and  property  in  the  Roman 
world — an  estimate  carried  ont,  not  only  in  the  provinces  di- 
rectly governed  by  Roman  officials,  but  most  probably  also  in 
half  subject  kingdoms  such  as  Jndea  then  was,  and  dictated 
evidently  by  a  design  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  empire 
throngh  a  general  taxation. 

With  regard  to  the  general  fact,  that  the  aduiiitistrationof 
Augustus  aimed  to  get  accurate  information  touching  the  re- 
sources of  the  empire,  both  in  men  and  money,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  such  notices  were  collected  in  order  tojnilge 
how  best  to  maintain  the  financial  and  military  Btrength  of 
the  new  regime.  Upon  the  death  of  Augustus,  August  19, 
767=14  A.  D.,  says  Suetonins  (Ang.  cap.  101)  "the  vestal 
villus  produced  his  testament  made  by  him  in  the  couBulship 
of  L.  Flancue  and  0.  Silius  two  days  before  the  nones  of  Apn1, 
written  in  two  codices,  partly  in  his  hand,  partly  in  those  of  his 
freedmen,  FolybiuB  and  Hiiarion,  and  given  to  them  [the  va- 
tals]  for  safe-keeping,  together  with  three  rolls  equally  sealed. 
In  one  of  tbe  three  volumes  he  incloded  his  commands  con- 
cerning his  funeral ;  in  another  a  brief  list  (indicem)  of  wbit 

■  Enttlled  ab«r  die  Caniui  nod  dt«  SlanamrfiissiiBg  iw  Mbnw  KurtkII 
(Berlin,  1B41).    Tbu  ii  4  work  of  bigb  merit 
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Jie  bad  done,  which  he  wuhed  to  have  eD);7aTed  on  brazen 
.  tablets  that  were  to  be  placed  before  his  mansoleam  ;  in  the 
third  a  "  hreviaHum  totiua  imperii,  qaantnm  tnilitum  eub 
agWa  ubiqne  easet,  qnantam  pecnnite  in  Eerario  et  fiecU  et  vec- 
tigalitim  reeiduiB."  Tacitne  speaks  of  ttiis  libeUuB  (Annal  i.,  § 
11)  in  which  "opee  pnblicsB  oontinebanlnr,  qnantnni  civiam 
Bocioromqae  in  armis,  quot  classee,  re^a,  provincitB,  tribata, 
ant  vectigalin,  et  neceeeitates  ac  largitiones,"  etc.,  all  written 
b;  AngnstQB  with  his  own  band.  Dio  Casa,  mentioned  the 
Bsme  note  book  (Ivi.,  33)  in  a  passage,  lost  in  our  present  text, 
but  given  for  snbetance  by  Zonaras  and  XipMlinns, — accord- 
ing to  whom  there  were  fonr  books,  instead  of  three,  that 
Drnsns  read  to  the  senate.  The  third  contained  matters  re- 
lating to  the  troops,  revennes,  and  expenses  .of  the  state,  the 
amonnt  of  inooe;  in  the  treasuries,  and  whatever  else  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  had  a  bearing  on  the  government  The  fonrth  con- 
tained advice  to  Tiberius  and  to  the  pabltc — to  which  Tacitus 
also  refers  witliont  mentioning  a  fourth  book,  in  the  words 
"  addideratqne  consilium  coSrcendi  intra  termiooe  imperii,"  etc. 
All  this  shows  not  a  vague  estimate  qf  the  resources  of  the  em- 
pire, but  one  founded  on  actual  examination  through  the  pro- 
vineee.  Bat  farther  than  this  we  cannot  press  these  stateineots ; 
still  less  can  they  be  made  to  prove  that  a  eensas  or  censnees 
were  held  throughout  the  Roman  world.  They  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  general  census  and  that  ia  all. 

Bot  we  may  go  farther  and  affirm  that  the  general  plan, 
initiated  by  JoHus  Crosar,  which  aimed  at  ascertaining  the 
area,  and  probably  the  populatiou  and  the  taxable  property  of 
tlie  provinces,  was  kept  in  view  by  hia  Bucceesor.  It  is  strange 
that  our  principal  aathority  for  a  system  of  measurements  ex- 
tending all  over  the  Soman  world  is  a  very  late  and  in  the 
present  texts  very  corrupt  writer,  ..Stbicns  or  Jnlius  Honorn- 
tus,  author  of  a  Cosmograpbia,  which,  as  is  now  made  out  by 
Bitschl,  f  etereen,  and  others,  is  founded  on  the  commentaries 
of  M.  Agrippa,  the  minister  of  Augustus.  The  author  aaye 
that  Julius  Cssar  "ex  senatus  consulto  ceneuit  oiunem  orbem 
jam  Romaninominisadmetiri  per  prndentissimos  viros  et  jmni 
pbiloeophiie  munere  deeoratos."  The  work  began,  he  says,  in 
the  conenlship  of  Jalina  Ceeear  and  Uark  Antony  [i.  e.  710= 
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44  6.  C]  the  year  of  Geeear's  aseaseination  ;  the  raeasoreiDeDts 
were  entrtiBted  to  several  men  with  Greek  namee,  the  emfnre 
being  divided  into  four  parte  for  this  pnrpoee ;  and  tbeeevMil 
enrveys  were  finiehed — that  of  the  east  by  Zonodoxos  in  tbft 
fourth  consnlship  of  Augaetiis  [734=30],  taking  13  yean  1 
months  and  9  days ;  that  of  the  north  by  TheodotnB  or  The- 
odoroB,  in  the  tenth  consniship  of  Angnstiis  [730=24],  in  19 
years  8  months  and  10  days ;  that  of  the  south  by  Folyclitiu 
in  the  cODsnlship  of  SatarDinns  and  Cinoa  [735^19],  in  S4 
years  1  month  and  3  days ;  and,  aa  another  Ms.  adds,  that  of 
the  West  by  Didymns,  in  the  eeveuth  consniehip  of  Angnstu 
with  Agrippa  [727=27],  in  16  years  S  months  and  17  days.* 
Of  all  this  not  a  word  is  said  by  the  extant  historians,  hot 
the  elder  Pliny  is  a  voacher  tor  its  sobetantial  tmth.  In  many 
places  of  bis  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  he  refers,  for  the 
length,  breadth,  or  circait  of  territories,  to  the  commentaries 

'Tbeeotmogr«phyar.^!(bioii8  wupnbtUbMl  In  cm  of  tUdiapas  bj  A.6nM- 
TIM  in  bi«  ed.  of  Fomponiiii  HeU,  Ley  dan,  I4S9,  Mid  in  >  tana  gtTaa  in  «  11» 
of  Leipzig  b;  H.  Wuttke  (Leipc,  ISeS). 

In  vol.  1  of  tbe  oeir  mHw  of  tiie  Rheaiib  nmaenm  {tat  1848)  RalBofal  pib- 
Uahed  tn  e«U7  «ntit1«d  "  reiehTermewmig  nnter  Angnatat,  Agrippa'a  WdtkvM, 
iBthiou^  Coamognpble."  Ho  Meks  to  ihow  that  ^thicns  la  indiibud  itiihtUt 
for  bia  material*  to  the  commentariM  of  Agrippa,  and  tUrtttlf  to  the  ortu  pMia 
mrationad  in  tbe  text.  The  oommoDtariea  of  Agrippa  faraished  th*  materia 
for  thia  map,  in  which,  it  would  *eem,  the  dlataocoa  np  and  down  tbe  waU  vm 
contracted  diaproportiooatelj  to  those  following  a  hotuootal  dlnettoiL 

Id  to]  B  of  tbe  aame  Jonnial  (for  IBBS),  PataraaD.  after  daMribing  the  Mm 
and  reeenaiona  of  ^thlcna  illiiatrataa  and  eorreeU  bit  lezt  by  otben  who  bot^ 
rowed  from  lum  In  the  middle  ag^a.  Ha  dacldea  that  the  two  parts  of  tfaia  wort, 
the  txpciilio  and  dtKriplio  were'originally  followed  by  tbe  enriowMw  wbU  Amm 
aa  an  appendix,  and  that  theae  with  tbe  Itinerary  of  Aalontoe  wer«  extracts  d 
an  original  compoaed  la  the  times  of  AugiutiM.  They  are  In  fact  notbing  ^m 
but  Gxtracta  from  Agrippa's  oommentariea,  to  which  Btrabo  girea  the  aaa* 
ehoroffn^Ma  withont  naming  the  aatbor.  Petaraen  nya  In  ooDdaaian  that  '■ 
work  growing  ont  of  the  meaaarementa  of  the  Roman  empire  under  J.  Oemi 
and  AugoatuB,  planned  bj  Agrippa,  edited  by  or  at  tbe  proonroment  of  Angoa- 
Sua  exialed,  which  is  the  original  authority  fbr  the  measarwoenta  in  Fliny  aad 
through  him  in  SoJinna  and  ludore.  Extraeta  tram  that  work,  reaaat  at  a  latar 
time,  are  yet  extant  in  the  ooemographf  of  the  eo-caUed  .£UiicDa,  of  Jnfiat 
Eonoritia,  of  Oroaioa,  and  of  almilar  worka,  1^11  praaerrad  in  a  mannacript  tora 
aa  well  aa  in  the  regionariei  and  ruitaiilia  ot  the  dty  of  Rone,  and  In  the  lib*- 
raiies  of  tbe  prorlDaes  and  the  sea."  Thia  raanlt  of  Felaivan  ia  aceaptcd  by 
Haiqoardt  In  Bekker-Harq,  iii.,  8,  p.  1«B  and  onwards. 
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of  Agrippa,  from  which  it  woald  a))pear  that  tbat  great  man 
reduced  the  information  furnished  by  the  anrvejors  to  a  form 
io  which  it  coald  be  c^nanlted.  The  results  were  also  exhib- 
ited to  the  eye  in  a  map  of  the  empire,  represented,  according 
to  his  design  bat  after  his  death,  on  the  wall  of  the  Tipsaniaa 
portico,  from  which  map,  it  would  seem,  the  table  of  Peutinger 
and  the  itinerary  of  A.ntonine  derived  their  notices  of  dis- 
tancee. 

With  these  measurements  land  SDrveys  were  connected,  as 
the  great  length  of  time  they  took  indicates,  and  as  the  liber 
ooioniarum  affirms,  when  it  speaks,  in  the  passage  already 
cited,  of  '*  mensnras  limitum  et  terminornm  ex  Ubris  Angnsti 
et  Neroois  [i.  e.  "Kberiij  Otesarom."  There  was,  indeed,  no 
sufficient  object  for  the  practical  Roman  in  taking  the  lengths 
and  breadths  of  provinces,  unless  the  area  of  the  town  territories 
and  the  taxable ^'«^a  were  also  included  in  the  surveys.  But 
we  have  no  direct  evidenee  that  the  surveys  for  taxing  pur- 
poses extended  beyond  Italy. 

The  nature  of  the  case  renders  it  probahle  that  a  censua  was 
also  taken  of  the  number  of  inhabitants.  But  it  is  not  likely, 
if  there  were  such  an  enumeration,  tbat  it  was  published  hj 
Agrippo.  That  jealousy,  which  at  one  time  punished  the  pee- 
seesor  of  a  map,  might  from  the  first  have  prevented  rhe  tables 
of  population  from  being  published.  But  they  lay  without 
doubt,  as  Tertttllian  believed  them  to  lie,  in  the  archives  of 
Bome.  Pliny  gives  the  number  of  iobabitants  when  speaking 
of  certain  tribes  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Spain,  but  not 
elsewhere. 

Of  a  censns  including  taxable  inhabitants  and  property  the 
lexicographer  Suidaa  gives  more  precise  information,  which 
HuBchke  and  Marquardt,  able  scholars  and  not  theologians, 
received  as  trustworthy,  but  in  which  we  confess  that  we  can- 
not put  entire  confidence.  It  is  under  the  wnrd  djtoYpaipi^, 
"Tiie  emperor  Angustus,  when  he  bad  sole  power,  chode  20 
men,  excellent  in  life  and  morals,  and  sent  them  out  over  all  the 
territory  of  his  subjects,  by  whom  he  caused  to  be  made  cen- 
Buaes  of  persons  aad  properties,  requiring  that  a  certain  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  latter  should  be  brought  into  the  public 
treasury.    This  was  the  first  censns  that  was  made,  whereas 
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thi)ee  who  preceded  bim  [the  prorincial  governore  daring  the 
republic]  took  what  they  pleased,  so  that  for  the  affluent  their 
wealth  bad  been  afround  of  public  accuBation."  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  college  of  twenty  men  for  the  senatorial  provinow 
agrees  with  Botnan  osage.  But  the  expression  "  this  was 
the  first  census  that  was  made,"  which  follows  the  exact  words 
in  Luke  seems  to  point  to  &  Christian  writer  as  the  source  of 
this  passage.  Sacb  a  writer  may  have  bad  good  authority  ^ 
what  ho  said,  or  he  may  hare  by  mistake  so  hronght  things 
together  as  to  prodnce  a  false  impression  of  the  reality. 

That  in  some  at  least  of  the  provinces  censuses  were  made 
under  Angnetus  with  a  tax  in  view  is  certain.  8ncb  was  that 
held  in  Gaul  in  T27=27  B.  0.^  of  which  Dio  Cass,  makes 
mention  (tiii.,  22),  and  which,  according  to  the  epitome  of 
Livy  (book  139),  gave  occasion  to  an  ^neide.  In  the  epitome 
of  book  131  an  earlier  censns  of  the  same  province  is  spoken 
of.  At  the  time  of  Angiistns'  death  Qermanicus  was  busied 
in  Ganl  with  another  (767=11  A.  D.),  which  seems  to  have 
been  still  nntiniBhed  two  years  afterwards.  (Tac.  Annal.i.,31, 
ii,,  6).  This  produced  for  the  government  forty  millions  of 
sesterces.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  censuses  occurred 
eimuItaneouBly,  or  that  they  were  taken  at  the  time  when  the 
census  was  held  at  Home.  Nor,  if  they  were  simnltaneons, 
could  they  have  been  closed  together  through  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  And  we  may  perhaps  fairly  interpret  Luke  as  meaning, 
not  that  a  decree  issued  from  Borne  which  flashed  into  execntioo 
all  over  the  world  at  once,  bnt  that  a  syfltem  was  carried  ont 
by  which  registrations  of  powons  and  property  went  on  alt 
over  the  world,  in  one  province  sooner  or  faster,  in  another 
later  or  slower,  but  all  in  obedience  to  a  settled  plan  laid  at 
the  heart  of  the  empire. 

With  regard  to  the  dstajftafii  in  Syria  and  Judea,  which  can- 
not have  been  a  mere  counting  of  inhabitants,  and  yet  may 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  followed  at  onc^  in 
Judea  at  least,  by  new  taxation,  the  only  trustworthy  authori- 
ty known  to  us  iB  that  of  Tertnllian  in  a  well  known  passage 
of  his  treatise  against  Marcioii  (iv.,  g  19).  In  refuting  the  po- 
sition of  the  Marciooites  that  Christ  was  not  really  born,  he 
touches  on  their  interpretation  of  the  text  "  who  is  my  mother 
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•nd  who  are  m;  bretliren,"  which  thej  explained  aB  meaning "  I 
have  no  mother  and  no  brethren."  Among  other  ai-gnments 
against  tbem  be  prodnces  this, — that  even  if  Ohriet  had  no 
niotiier  and  no  brethren,  it  wonid  not  prove  their  point,  since 
there  are  man;  who  have  no  mothers  living  and  never  had 
any  brethren.  Then  he  adds  "  sed  et  census  constat  actoe  snb 
AiigQBto  nnnc  (f)  in  Jndteam  (?)  per  Sentinm  Satarninnm, 
apnd  qnoegeuns  ejne  inqnirere  potnissent."  If  he  had  said 
per  Sulpiciwn  Quirmium  it  might  fairly  be  contended  that 
he  got  his  infomiatioD  from  Luke.  BotTertuUian  was  a  lawyer 
of  extensive  knowledge,  and  here  he  cannot  lean  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, nor  does  a  census  held  in  Syria  at  that  time  excite  any 
suspicion  in  his  mind.  He  must  have  had  a  historical  fact 
before  his  mind,  which  he  reconciled  somehow  with  onr  paa- 
sage.  This  place  of  TertalHan  is  remarkable,  1st  on  acooant 
of  this  apparent  discrepance  with  the  Evangelist,  3dly  hecanse 
a  census  tlion  taken  would  coincide  tolerably  well  with  the 
date  of  the  second  Roman  census  as  given  on  the  monument 
of  Ancyra,  3dly  becanse  a  very  remarkable  conjunction  of  Ja- 
piter  and  Saturn  at  that  time  might  stand  for  the  star  in  the 
east,  and  itiity  because  about  the  same  time  Angnstns  was  dis- 
pleased with  Herod  and  wrote  to  him  that  itdlai  j^pdi/tevo^ 
ai>Tif}  fiXtft,  wu  ianjx6</t  fp^owtat.  He  was  indeed  conciliaied 
ere  long,  yet  be  might  have  adopted  in  some  respects  a 
new  course  of  policy.*  One  or  more  of  these  considerations 
have  led  such  important  writers  ae  San  Clemente  and  Ideler 
to  put  our  Lord's  birth  in  747=7  B.  0. 

*  Dodar  SatomlnnB,  It  imy  b«  tddtd,  6,000  PhkrinM  refmlng  to  take  the 
«>tb  required  of  the  whole  natlan  ^  ^/r  ^nx^Bot'ij^ieapiadni^  ^at^ku^  upkyiuiat, 
(Joe.  Aatlq.  ivlt.,  S,  §  4),  were  fined  end  tlie  moet  guilty  among  them  killed. 

It  maj  be  a  eerviee  to  iboee  who  hare  oot  acceu  to  Ideler*!  manual  of  ehrao- 
ology,  to  add  that  the  great  Eeplar  firat  hit  on  the  tbongbt  that  the  etar  in  the 
eiat  was  not  an  har^p,  proptrlj  epeaUng,  but  an  horpm  or  ooutallatioD,  k>  ta 
■peak,  of  the  two  aforeeald  planet*.  Kepler's  Idea  (in  his  ttJla  aoea  in  ftit 
8*rpitlariit  Prague,  ISOS),  united  In  near  oopjotHition  with  the  two  planets  an- 
other eitraordlnary  atar,  wbieh  had  reoentl;,  in  bie  time,  speared  and  faded 
away.  Hta  tIbwi  were  taken  op  by  Mitntsr,  Bishop  of  Seelaod,  in  Denmark, 
•ltd  then  by  Sehobett,  of  SL  Peterebui^  Idelar  made  oaloolation*  anew,  and 
fMind  that  in  147^1  B,  C.,  before  lunrise  May  30,  the  two  planets  were  one 
degree  apart  in  the  SOth  degree  at  Pieoea.    A  aeoond  eoqjonetioo  t«ok  pbet 
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Nor  onght  Tertnllian'B  discaeeioo  of  dstea  in  aoother  place, 
(ftdr.  JndteoB.  cap  8)  where  he  arrives  M  a  very  different 
concIusioD,  and  pUuses  Uie  birth  of  Chriet  several  years  Iowa 
down,  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  words  which  we  have  cited. 
For  in  the  latter  passage  he  makes  calcnlaUons  founded  on  bia 
views  of  Lake  iii ,  vv.  1,  23  ;  while  in  the  passage  before  us 
he  followa  a  traditinn  or  states  a  historical  &ct  seemingl;  st 
variance  withe  Luke's  own  words.* 

But  would  the  Boman  authorities  have  extended  the  opera- 
rations  of  the  censne  into  Jndea  while  yet  under  its  somewhat 
independent  king.  And  may  not  Luke  have  followed  a  tradi- 
tion, which  was  shaped  and  colored  by  what  actually  occurred 
nnder  the  well  kown  diro^rpofi]  of  Quirinins  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  Archelaus.  There  wus  need  of  a  motive  for  bringing 
Joseph  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  in  order  to  have  the 
prophecy  of  Mieah  (v.  2}  fiiltiHed,  as  it  was  then  nnderstood. 
That  motive  was  found  in  a  census  held  at  some  time  not  far 


Ootober  17.  In  the  IBth  degc««  of  PImm,  and  •gain,  IToTMiibn'  IS,  a  third  id  tb* 
Ifith  Atgn«  ot  th*  iMDa  aontelUtian.  ThcM  rMolti  of  tajcolatioa  are  reinaA- 
able  eiKiDgh,  saja  Ideler,  and  the  more  aince  Hiloter  fbimd,  "  in  AbarbaacTi 
oomtueDtar;  on  QaDJel,  indicationa  of  the  groat  iDflBSnoa  which  the  Jewiah  aa- 
Crologera  ascribed  to  a  conjimetioa  of  the  two  plaoeta,  Satorn  and  Joptlar,  \k 
PieoM.  with  refereaee  to  the  Meaeiah  t«  b«  ezpaotsd."    (ii,  SSB-^IO). 

*  In  three  other  paawKaa  TertalUan  speaki  of  this  ceoana.  I.  In  the  (reatiM 
adT.  Hardou.  It  ,  g  7.  "  Bt  tamea  qaomodo  Id  efnagogam  potnit  admitli  !■■ 
lepantinus,  tarn  Igaotna,  ddjus  nemo  adhuo  certna  de  tlibn,  de  popolo,  da  douOk 
de  cenan  denique  Ao^Bti,  qnem  taatem  fidalisalnlulii  domiiucB  nativitAtie  BtK 
nana  arohiT*  cuatodiont."  9.  ir.,  g  Sfl,  of  the  aame  treatiea.  "Tam  diatincU 
fiHt  a  primordio  Judaea  gens  per  trlbnaet  popnloe  ct  hmiliaa  et  domo^  ot  aecnofMiJa 
Ignorari  de  ganere  pocniaaet  tcI  de  recentlbaa  Angtutianii  aaMibm  adhne  time  fiir- 
tHM  pendeDtibna.''  HarefiHM  raferato  the  time  when  the  blind  man  aald"  Jeaa% 
thoo  aoD  of  Darid,"  and  the  cenans  apoken  of  maj  have  been,  ai  Bigalt  remarke, 
a  later  one.  t.  Adr.  Jndnoa  §  9.  "Ex  atirpe  Jane  dapatatom,  per  H*"*" 
•eilioat  eeDModnm.  Fait  enim  de  patria  Bethlehem  et  de  dome  David,  neat 
apod  Bomanoa  In  oenau  deaoripta  eat  Haila,  ez  qua  Daacitor  Chriatoa.'  That  ii 
Haiy  WBB  put  in  the  eenaoa  booka,  bnt  not  her  son.  Theaa  pawagna  abow  a 
Bnn  Uth  in  an  aufttof;  reoord  of  the  oeDiua  nwatiaticd  by  Luke,  and  alao  (bat 
ft  laarned  lawyer  eaw  nothing  In  the  aoooant  inaoniiaUnt  with  the  laagaaaf 
Bone  in  hU  own  timei.  But  beyond  thia  thej  cannot  be  praaaad.  'Bj  the  lina 
of  ChrjBoatom  tUa  had  become  a  fixed  tradition.  In  a  aBrmon  on  Christli 
birth  be  oonoeiTad  of  the  oodloea  then  made  aa  dapoalted  at  Rvme,  and  atill  cpao 
fbr  the  inipaotloB  of  any  om  wiihing  to  know  tiie  time  at  the  «eMns. 
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dietant.  The  traditioo  or  myth  grt^ing  about,  at  its  forma- 
tion, Tor  Bomo  point  of  snpport,  caught  bold  of  the  ceiiana  of 
6  A.  D.,  and  there  was  nothing  more  Bhocking  in  the  sna- 
chrontem  than  there  was  when  Attila  and  Theodoric  appearas 
oontem[>orarie8  in  the  N^^dunganlied,  or  even  in  some  Btate- 
mentB  of  grave  history. 

It  is  not  within  onr  provinee  to  discnss  the  general  poasibili- 
ties  that  traditiona  having  a  small  nnclens  of  reality  can  creep 
into  the  place  of  historical  verities.  We  admit  snch  poesibili- 
ties.  Bnt  if  tradition  or  the  mythical  tendency  can  beenp- 
posed  capable  of  disturbing  the  order  of  things,  it  cannot  liave 
eqnal  power  of  violating  asagee  or  of  creating  institutions  by 
an  arbitrary  act  of  its  own.  Thns  if  it  be  said  to  be  a  myth 
that  Joseph  went  to  Bethlehem  to  be  registered,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  Mary  that  she  might  discbai^  the  same  civil 
AvXjytiuhj^thegigvaa  degree  overtkrowa  ttaelfy  for  how  coxUd 
a  myth  take  aueh  a  form,  ■u/tUeet  it  were  a  weU  eatablMhed 
ueage  for  men  and  women  in  Jvdea  to  go  from  their  domiciit 
to  the  oiHes  of  their  triiea,  when  a  eentue  was  hdd  f 

Bnt  in  reference  to  the  doubts  and  difficnlties  which  we  have 
just  noticed  we  remark — 

1.  That  Jndea  had  long  been  paying  taxes  to  Eome.  Some 
of  the  proo&  for  this  are  die  following,  collected  for  the  most 
part  by  Hoschke  in  his  often  cited  work  on  the  census  at 
Christ's  birth  (pp.  99-118).  Pompey,  when  he  took  Jerusalem 
in  691=03  B.  C.,  made  it  tributary  to  the  Romans;  {incortX^ 
Joe.  Antiq.  xiv„4,§'l'),  and  immediately  afterward,  the  Jewish 
historian  adds  that,  the  Boman  general  stripped  the  Jews  of  tbfflr 
possessions  in  Syria,  and  exacted  from  them  more  than  10,000 
talents  in  a  little  time.  This  last,  however,  can  have  been  an  ex- 
traordinary measnre.  Bo  also  Jollus  Csaaar,  when  dictator  the 
second  time,  in  707=47  B  C.,*  ordained  that  "  every  year,"  ex- 
cepting the  sahhatical  mies,  there  shonld  be  a  tribute  paid  *'  on 
behalf  of  Jerusalem  " — the  city  of  Joppa  alone  being  exemp- 
ted from  the  obligation, — and  that,t  in  the  second  year,  the 


*  Josaphiu  (Antlq.  JxA.  >1t.,  10,  S  9),  oillt  him  atrroKpirup  ri  ieOrepov,  harlng 
teftont  the  proper  title  dlefator  fronihii  oop;  or  trkulktloa  of  tha  decree. 
1 1,  e.,  the  next  jear  bnt  ooe  after  the  SabUUcal. 
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fonrth  part  of  what  had  been  sown  ehoald  be  delivered  over 
on  thia  account  at  Sidon,  besides  the  tithes  which  were  dae,» 
of  old,  to  Hyrcanas,  the  high  priest  and  ethnarch,  and  to  his 
children  sncceeding  him.  That  is,  as  it  is  explained,  a  tribute 
of  one  qnarter  of  the  grain  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Bnman 
government  in  Sidon  only  one  year  out  of  seven  (f)  or, 
taking  the  average  for  all  the  years,  one  twenty- eighth 
of  the  crops — which  was  no  great  harden.  And  again, 
Antony  (Appian  de  bell.  civ.  v..  75)  set  op  Herod  as  king  of 
the  Idnrateans  and  Bamantans  ixl  ip6potz  Ttraj-pMvoiz.  This  oe- 
carred  aboat  the  yetu-  716=88  B.  C.  Still  later,  ander  the 
presidency  of  Satarninns  in  Syria,  we  find  a  8eotx^T^i  of  Aii> 
gnstns  mentioned  as  being  in  th<jse  parts,  who  is  also  called  a 
slave  of  his  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.,  29,  g  3,  Antiq.  xvii.,  3,  g  'i),  who  can 
have  been  no  other  than  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  emperor.  Pos- 
sibly YoInmninB,  a  man  of  importance  and  ranking  in  dignity 
near  the  emperor's  legate  himself,  in  the  time  of  the  same  gov- 
ernor, and  Sabinas  nnder  Yarns,  who  had  a  half  independent 
position,  may  have  had  the  revenue  from  Jndea  nnder  their 
control  Judea  thns  eeems  to  have  paid  tribute  to  the  Roman* 
all  along  from  its  snbjugation  by  Fompey  onward.* 

Bat  it  is  objected  that  in  other  eases  the  introduction  of  a 
census  was  concurrent  with  the  redactio  i/n  formam provinda. 
Ih&re  are,  however,  two  examples  to  the  contrary,  one  drawn 
from  earlier  and  one  from  somewhat  later  Roman  history. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonioa  which  had  re- 
fused to  famish  their  qnota  of  troops  in  the  war  with  Hanni- 
bal. They  were  required  besides  other  burdens  imposed  on 
them,  to  pay  a  atipenditmt  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  yearly, 
and  to  have  a  census  taken  according  to  a  formola  made  ont 
by  the  censors  at  Rome,  which  was  to  be  the  same  as  the 

■  AppUn,  In  bli  SjrrUn  faiitoiy  (g  GO),  taya  thst  Um  Java  w«t«  raqnirad,  oa 
•ocooDt  of  their  re^tanoe  to  Home,  to  pa;  a  heaTiw  M^T  ^"^  aupimir  thaa 
the  surronncting  □■tiona,  of  wbom  tbe  Syriaos  and  Cillciani  liad  leried  oa  tlxn 
for  aadl  propgrty  holder  one  per  oeat.  of  hii  asMwed  property.  Bat  thia  bat> 
dan  mar  have  bacocne  greater  In  Appian'a  time,  in  eonaeqaeooe  of  tbe  war*  bdmt 
Veapadan  aod  Hadriao,  a*  th«  ooDtezt  seems  to  show.  Tbia  pawaife  then  caanot 
be  aafely  oMdaaHiucbkehaaiued  it.  Tbe  reader  will  mark  here  tbe  « 
of  9yria  and  Wioia. 
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formula  for  the  Boman  people,  and  that  the  censns  should  be 
reported  at  Some  by  Bworn  censors  of  the  colonies  before  they 
went  ont  of  office.  (Livy  xxix,,  g  15).  This  was  accordingly 
done,  being  the  first  instance  of  the  kind.  (Livy  n.  s.,  §  87). 
The  other  case  was  that  of  the  Clit»,  a  tribe  in  roaf;h  Cilicia, 
snbject  to  Archelaas  the  Cappadocian,  a  son  probably  of  him 
who  died  in  the  year  737=17  B.  O.  They  seceded  into  Mount 
Tanms,  becanae,  says  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.,  41),  "  nostrnm  in  mo- 
dnm  deferre  cenanin,  pati  tribnta  adigebatur."  And  they 
maintained  themaelves  against  the  weak  king'B  troops,  nntil  a 
a  le^te  of  Vitellius,  president  of  Syria,  snbdaed  them.* 

There  can  certainly  be  no  reason  why  Syria  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  census.  If  now  Jndea  paid  a  tribute  to  Rome, 
is  it  not  quite  credible  that  the  census,  on  somewhat  difTerent 
principles  perhaps,  and  by  officers  of  the  native  dynasty  im- 
mediately, should  reach  into  that  territory  also  ? 

Bnt  would  Joseph  go  to  Bethlehem  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
in  his  answers  to  the  formala  of  the  censns  I  He  would  if  he 
had  property  there,  it  is  said  in  reply,  and  possibly  this  may 
be  one  explanation  of  his  presence.  Bnt  this  is  not  the 
motive  to  which  Lnke  attributes  his  journey.  He  went,  as 
being  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  and  might  have 
owned  a  plot  of  ground  at  Bethlehem  or  not.  Bat  we  know 
of  no  proof  that  after  the  return  from  the  captivity  lands  re- 
verted to  particular  tribes  or  families.  It  is,  however,  very 
credible  that  in  Jndea  the  principle  of  tribe  and  lineage.  Bo 
consonant  even  then  to  the  feelings  of  the  country,  should  be 
followed  in  the  operations  of  the  oensns.  Of  this,  however, 
we  know  little,  and  if  an  objection  is  to  be  drawn  trom 
onr  ignorance,  it  mnet  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  know, 
however,  in  regard  to  Roman  usage,  that  Roman  citizens  were 
expected  to  be  present  at  Rome  daring  the  censas,  until  the 
extent  of  the  empire  calling  them  into  remote  parts,  the  needs 
of  citizen  soldiers  and  merchants  abroad  brought  about  soma  re- 
laxation. We  know  also  that  it  was  irregular  for  a  man  be- 
longing to  the  Latin  allies  to  give  in  his  census  at  Rome. 

*  Th«  re*der  will  doUm  h*re  again  that  the  interfereDw  came  from  tha  prw. 
ident  of  Bjria.— TbcM  cmw,  perhaps,  are  not  allogrtlier  in  point. 
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When  Boman  citizenship  was  extended  eo  as  to  cover  &  1m^ 
part  of  Ital;,  the  rale  was  that  a  p^reoD  belonging  to  one  of 
the  maoicipia  or  colonie  or  prffifectnm,  who  wonid  have  the 
rights  of  Boman  citizens,  mnst  there  on  oath  render  in  to  the 
proper  magistrate  a  report  of  his  name,  prasnomeii,  and  cogno- 
men, his  father  or  patron,  tritie,  age,  and  property,  according 
to  the  fbrmnla  of  the  censna  laid  down  at  Rome,  and  within 
sixty  days  after  the  oensns  was  held  in  the  city.*  Birth,  adop- 
tion, or  raanamiBsion  by  a  mimic^  or  bargees,  gave  to  a  per- 
son a  bnrgees'  rights. 

But  what  need  was  there  for  Mary  to  go  to  Bethlehem  with 
Joseph  f  It  is  idle  to  say  that  she  may  have  been  the  heir^e 
of  a  proprieior  there.  This  is  a  mere  poeeibility.  Bat  the 
capitation  tax,  the  fhfxx;  rwv  amftdToiv,  which  was  paid  to  the 
Syrian  kings,  while  the  Jews  were  nnder  their  yoke  (Jos.  An- 
tiq.  xii.,  3,  §  3),  and  which  was  retMned  by  the  Romans,t 
might  render  it  proper  for  her  to  accompany  him  on  the  jonr- 
ney.  This  tax  nnder  the  emperors  was  levied  on  malaa  and 
females  alike.  "  .^tatem  in  censendo,"  says  Ulpian  cited  by 
Hnachke,  *'  significore  necease  est ;  quia  qnibnsdam  setae  tri- 
bnit  ne  tributo  onereutar.  Velnti  in  Syriis  a  qnatnordecim 
annis  maaoDti,  a  dnodecim  foerainse  nsqne  ad  eexageelnni 
[qnintnnil  annnm  tributo  capitis  ob]igantnr."j: 

It  has  also  been  objected  to  the  credibility  of  this  narrative, 
bnt  not  until  quite  recent  times,  that  Mary  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  travel.  The  only  reply  we  shall  make  is  that  ebe 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  left  behind. 

It  is  said  also  by  way  of  objection  that,  if  a  general  censns 
had  been  held,  it  would  have  been  noticed  by  the  historians, 
and  that  Josephns  wonld  have  spoken  of  its  operations  in 
Jodea.  Bnt  we  have  seen  that  the  system  of  measnremente 
of  the  empire  U  noticed  by  no  historian.  Tn  the  Bonians  the 
oensns  might  have  appeared  as  extending  from  one  province 
to  another,  without  being  nnderstood  in  its  unity.    The  extant 

*  So  the  Ii«x  JnlU  inaDldpalli  of  Juliu  Cbbw,  olted  b;  Hooclike.  It  u  oa 
Ui«  br*E«n  Ubiets  of  Her>«l«a  publUhsd  by  Maiochi  (tfaplei,  17M).  See  p.  US 
•t  Mq.     Zail  (Etom.  Epigraphik)  hu  repeated  it  in  hii  naaful   work  (i.,  t6i-m\ 

f  Appian  Sjr,  BO,  the  paMage  abore  cited. 
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hiBtoriana  take  bnt  tittle  interest  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  pro- 
TiDces,  bnt  little  in  the  riee  or  changes  of  institntiona.  There 
aroee  nnder  the  empire  a  vast  Bystem  of  eerfdom,  but  when 
the  oclonatvs  hegu*  it  is  nncertun,  although  the  laws  rc^n- 
lating  the«)2ontareminate  and  prolix.  So  in  tha  department 
of  law,  the  Ugie  actionea  of  the  earlier  Roman  times,  in  which 
the  exact  words  of  the  law  had  to  be  followed  by  the  plaintiff 
at  the  hazard  of  losing  bis  snit,  were  done  away  with  by  an 
^bntian  and  two  Julian  laws, — a  vast  change  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Gains 
alone,  and  of  which  no  historian  speaks.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  later  syste^i  of  voting  by  fusing  together  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata  and  tribnta  la  left  without  a  record  of  its  time,  and  tha 
history  of  so  great  a  change  is  lost.  Nay  further,  those  who 
particnlarly  mention  it, — as  Livy  and  Dionysins, — do  not 
agree  in  tbeir  statements,  although  it  was  a.  living  institution 
of  their  times.  As  for  Josephna  his  omissions  are  as  remark- 
able as  his  insertions.  The  whole  nine  or  ten  years  of 
Archelaos  are  despatched  in  a  few  sentences.  Why  does 
he  keep  silence  about  Christ — supposing  the  passage  in  which 
he  Is  mentioned  to  be  an  interpolation — while  he  speaks 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  James,  the  brother  uf  Jeans  called 
Christ.  The  registration  spoken  of  by  Lnke  would  not 
have  iutereeted  him,  unless  it  had  been  attended  with  dis- 
turbances, and  these  might  certainty  have  been  avoided  by  the 
manner  of  condncting  it  (as  by  employing  native  subordinates, 
for  instance),  and  by  not  enhancing  the  taxation. 

We  come  now  to  our  couclusion  that  a  census,  held  in  Jndea 
at  the  time  of  oar  Lord's  birth,  and  in  which,  either  at  its 
commencement  or  afterwards,  Qnirinius  was  concerned  in 
some  capacity,  is  not  historically  improbable. 

This  conclasion,  as  far  as  a  census  is  concerned,  for  we  have 
spoken  of  the  other  point  before,  rests  only  on  probable  evi- 
dence, and  we  cannot  complain  of  those  who  cannot  receive  it 
as  being  blind  to  the  tmth  or  hostile  to  revelation.  And  yet 
some  of  those  whose  pursuits  bring  them  into  the  closest  con- 
nexion with  ancient  history  and  institutions  eon>ider  snch  a 
general  census  as  an  established  &ct.  We  mention  Marqnardt 
one  of  the  most  eminent  archieologista  of  our  day,  and  Peter 
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of  Sclinl-Ptbrta,  a  meot  respectable  hiatorian  of  Rome.  In  his 
third  volome  of  Boman history  (pp. 46,47)pQbli8hedin  l?6?,he 
thusetpeaks  of  the  matter  before  us,  aflerhavingdeacribed  other 
measiiree  of  Angastne  tending  to  nnite  the  empire  and  to  pro- 
mote commnnication  between  its  parts.  "  Then,  too,  he  car- 
ried ont  the  geographical  nndertaking  begnn  by  Jnliiis  Gtesar 
as  early  as  the  year  44,  [B.  O.=710  A.  lJ.]i  embracing  not 
only  the  Roman  empire  bnt  the  whole  known  world,  which 
was  completed  in  the  year  19  B.  0.  [=735].  This  had  for  ite 
fruit  a  chorographic  and  topographic  catalogoe,  composed  by 
Agrippa,  of  the  lands,  rivers,  and  places  of  the  earth,  with  i 
statement  of  their  measnrea  and  distances,  and  alao  a  represen- 
tation of  the  entire  earth,  which,  after  Agrippa's  death,  adorn- 
ed the  portico  which  was  erected  to  his  honor  by  his  sistsr 
(Polla)  and  by  Angnstue  himself.  But  finally  in  continnatioo 
of  this  work  he  caused  ennmeratioos  of  the  inhabitants  U*  be 
made  in  the  provinces,  and  tha  ploU  of  ground,  to  he  fstimatei 
according  to  their  tise  and  vOltte,  in  which  way  he  was  put  in 
a  condition  to  divide  the  capitation  and  land  taxee  more  eqail> 
]y  and  equitably,  as  well  as  also  to  get  more  revenue  from 
them."  Here,  indeed,  nothing  is  said  of  a  oeneue  in  Jades, 
which  was  not  then  a  province,  bat  it  seems  to  as  that  if  say 
one  will  go  so  far  as  to  receive  for  trnth  all  that  this  hi3t<Hiu 
receives,  the  testimony  of  Luke  and  the  tributary  oondilion  rf 
Jndea  even  under  its  kings  will  lead  him  to  accept  a  ceDsos 
there  also  as  a  fact. 

This  position  appears  to  us  stronger  than  another  taken  by 
some  who  stand  nearer  the  mythical  hypothesis,  which  still 
they  reject  and  dislike.  Let  ns  look  at  the  opinions  expressed 
by  two  writers,  one  a  classical  scholar  and  the  other  a  theolo- 
gian. Professor  Hoecb,  of  Gottingen,  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent but  unfinished  history  of  Romo,  li-om  the  &1I  of  the  repub- 
lic to  Constantino,  already  cited,  has  an  essay  on  this  subject 
at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  his  first  volnrae.  (Brunswick, 
1841-1843).  While  he  cannot  accept,  as  be  says,  the  deoiol- 
ishing  criticism  of  Strauss,  he  regards  as  inconclusive  the  in- 
vestigation of  Huschke.  Tet  the  many  doubts,  which  are 
excited  by  a  Roman  census  in  Jndea,  while  Herod  was  king,  do 
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not  force  liiin  to  maintain  tliat  tlie  djzoj-paip^  of  Luke  had  no 
realitj.  There  was  a  censae  of  Koman  citizens  throngh 
the  provinces  in  746  (one  of  the  three  whicli  Angiistns,  as  we 
have  seen,  mentions  on  the  Ancyra  marbles),  prubablj  also  in 
747,  when  Christ,  as  be  thinks,  was  bom,  a  Jewish  census,  in- 
stituted bj  Herod  to  ascertain  the  population  of  his  realm.  With 
this  very  probably  was  connected  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
Herod,  after  the  execution  of  his  sons  (Alexander  and  Aristo- 
buliis),  required  all  the  Jews  to  take  to  himself  and  to  Augus- 
tos.  Comp.  Jos,  Ant.  xvii.,  2,  §  4,  before  cited.* 
Wo  turn  to  the  theological  commeatator,  Meyer,  one  of  the  best 
of  expositors  and  a  Christian  man,  whose  view  as  given  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  Luke  is  in  brief  the  tbllowing ;  Criticism 
passes  judgment  upon  itself,  when  it  represents  the  entire  ac- 
count of  the  census  se  mythical  or  even  as  invented  by  Luke. 
Something  census-like  must  have  found  place  in  the  Roman 
empire  by  order  of  the  emperor,  of  the  population  perhaps,  the 
civil  and  military  resources,  the  finances,  etc.,  giving  such  in- 
formation as  was  contained  in  the  Brevianum  totius  im- 
perii of  Augustus.  The  consolidating  tendencies  at  Rome  and 
the  dependence  of  Herod,  a  vassal-king,  apart  from  llie  earlier 
analogous  measures  of  surveying  thu  empire,  divest  this  of  all 
historic  improbability.     Quinnius  was  not  president  of  Syria 


*The  podtioD  of  Uommsrii  id  hU  edilion  of  the  Rea  geate  d.  Angiut.,  p.  124, 
•oioe*  hat /eoemblaB  that  of  Hoeok.bot  he  doei  DOt  aeem  to  hars  carefully  eiam- 
ined  the  subject  or  to  have  eoDBidered  tb«  general  accuracy  of  Lnke.  (Comp. 
Zompt'a  criticism.  Bvangel.  Eireheng.,  for  October,  1866).  Luke,  he'thiokf,  had 
in  mind  the  aecond  legation  of  Quiriaina  io  Tfl9=S  A.  D..  and  eiteaded  it  to  the 
whole  vorld,  inatead  of  cooflDing  it,  aa  he  should  hare  done,  to  Palestine,  thai 
making  *  miataha  of  a  namber  of  years,  and  referring  it  to  a  tini«  before  Herod's 
death,  when  Jndea  could  bj  no  ineana  have  been  subject  to  a  census  by  the 
Roroans.  Yet,  bj  the  chrooolo^  given  in  chitp.  iil.  1,  2S,  Lakt  to  ■  certain  ex- 
tent conSrcoB  the  prior  legation  of  Qnirinius,  "  et  pneterquain  quod  Herodem 
male  ascivit,  eo  Bolo  aomine  errsTit,  quod  censun,  ei  Qnirinli  admtnittratioDe 
posteriors  trtnatulit  in  prlorem."  That  is  a  confnsioo  of  the  two  legatioDi — it 
htaag  admitted  that  there  were  two— lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  error.  But  how 
could  aconiieiioube  eaiabliKhed  between  this  event  and  the  binh  ef  Josus  at 
Batiitebem.  unlew  it  were  intentionally  created.  And  so  the  ante-dating  of  the 
census  itself  most  hare  been  lat«ational. 
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bat  ao  extraorclin&iy  commissioner  to  enperintend  these  open- 
tlons.  Thia  is  the  lasa  improbable  because  he  was  then  in  the 
East  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  becaose  Angnetas  wonld 
natiirall;  in  sneh  a  bnsiness  trust  a  special  coramissionw 
rather  than  a  rex  aooius  or  a  proconanl  (a  legate,  he  sboald 
have  said).  This  bnsinees  in  which  Qnirinius  was  enga^ 
explains  why  tradition  tnrned  him  into  a  president  of  Syria, 
and  tnmeii  the  registration  (Katastrirang)  into  a  censns,  be- 
canse  he  afterwards  was  concerned  in  a  census  properly  bo 
called.  Thus  Lake  gives  ns  an  account  of  what  really 
happened  in  the  erroneous  form  wliieh  it  received  from  tra- 
dition. 

The  main  objeetinn  to  these  hypotheses  is  that  they  give  no 
adequate  explanation  of  the  jonrney  of  Joseph  to  Bethlehem, 
where  the  gist  (if  the  whole  matter  lies.  Some  new  flaw  in 
the  tradition  may  be  detected  there,  and  thns  either  Joseph 
never  lived  at  Nazareth  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  vu 
never  at  Bethlehem  at  all. 

We  close  our  essay  with  the  remark  that  Lake  himself 
ought  to  be  regarded.as  an  independent  and  careful  witness, 
whose  declarations  are  not  lightly  to  be  overthrown,  And  the 
coarse  of  criticism  has  on  the  whole  vindicated  his  claims  to 
this  character.  Nothing,  if  we  accept  the  foregoing  explaaa- 
tion  of  this  text,  remains  unsolved  or,  at  least,  not  capable  of 
a  probable  solution,  except  tbe  statement  about  liendu, 
which,  if  incorrect,  is  monstrously  so,  involving  an  a(iachron- 
ism  of  more  than  s  generation,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  prove 
in  the  end  a  historical  error.  On  tbe  other  hand  the  difficulty 
found  in  a  Lysaniaa,  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  when  John  the  Bf4>- 
tist  began  his  ministry,  baa  been  dispersed ;  tbe  doubtful  city 
of  Lasea,  which  some  would  cast  out  of  tbe  text,  has  diecloeed 
its  site  to  tbe  explorers  of  Crete;  Sergius  Faulus  is  a  pro-con- 
sul in  official  style,  although  never  having  attained  to  tbe  dig- 
nity of  a  consul ;  the  Adriatic  sea  had  already  extended  its 
name  beyond  the  lapygian  promontory,  aa  we  learn  from  Jo- 
sepbus  and  others;  and  so  we  might  go  on  to  give  examples 
of  Luke's  very  nice  knowledge,  as  where  he  calls  tbe  magis- 
trates of  Tbeesalonica  politarcha,  a  rare  name  which  an  inscrip- 
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tion  Terifiee,  Contrast  Luke's  accaracy  with  tbat  of  some  of  his 
commentators.  He  carriee  Paal  to  a  river  outside  of  Philippi, 
where  the  Jews  had  a  place  of  prayer.  This  river  was  the 
Strjmon,  say  DeWette,  and  Meyer,  and  more  than  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  German  ecclesiastical  historians.  But 
it  was  not  the  Strymon,  and  tbat  stream  was  twenty  mil^  dis- 
tant from  Philippi.  Now  if  a  laborioos  German  commenta> 
tor,  if  a  prince  among  commentators,  as  we  may  call  Meyer,  has 
made  such  a  blunder,  with  all  the  maps  and  travels  of  mod- 
em times  within  his  reach,  not  discovering  his  mistake  in  his 
second  edition,  even  after  Hackett  and  Howson  had  furnished 
the  correction,  we  may  pardon  the  mistake,  for  we  make 
worse  ones;  bnt  we  ought  certainly  to  rate  the  more  highly 
an  ancient  writer  who  shows  uunsual  carefulness  and  minute- 
ness of  investigation.  Such  a  writer's  anthoritj  ought  to  go 
some  length  towards  freeing  him  frnm  the  impu'ation  of  a 
gross  mistake  abont  Thendas  or  of  those  found  by  some  mod- 
em critics  in  our  text,  if  there  are  possible  solutions  which  can 
save  his  dredit. 


Since  writing  this  Article  we  have  received  a  work  of  Pro- 
feasor  Wieseler,  of  Greifswatd,  eotitled  "  BeitrSge  zur  richti- 
gen  Wiirdigang  der  Evangelien,  etc.,"  intended  aa  an  appen- 
dix to  his  well-knowD  "  Chronologische  Synopse,"  and  pub- 
lished at  Gotha  a  few  months  since.  This  is  a  careful  and 
very  learned  work.  We  notice  some  of  its  leading  views. 
(1)  As  in  his  earlier  Synopsis  be  adheres  to  the  interpretation  of 
Luke  ii.,  2,  which  Hnechke  and  others  adopt : "  this apograpbe 
took  place  before  (or  first  and  before)  the  governorship  of  Qui- 
rinins,"  etc  This  explanation  he  deteuds  by  new  passages, 
and  declares  himself  authorized  to  say  that  such  eminent 
Greek  Bcholars  as  G.  Cnrtins  and  Schomann  approve  of  the 
COQStrnction  which  he  advocates.  They  see  no  difBcnlty  in 
regarding  KupTjviou  ^tft.  as  a  dependent  clause.  (2)  lie 
understands  this  apographs  to  have  been  concerned 
with  Roman  subjects,  not  with  Roman  citizens.  By 
^'■tke  tohole  world"  is  intended  the  world  subjugated 
by    Rome,  as    in  some    other    places.      (3)  He    deniee    a 
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doable  Syrian  legation  of  Qairinios.  (4)  He  thinks,  as  we 
do,  that  Lake,  after  onca  mentioning  the  general  decree,  coo- 
fines  his  attention  naturally  to  Palestine  alone,  and  that  the 
edict  need  not  have  been  carried  iuto  execntton  in  all  the  pro- 
vinceB  at  one  and  the  same  time.  (5)  While  examining  the 
objection  that  the  edict  is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  hietoriane, 
he  mentions,  as  we  have  done,  anumber  of  important  measures 
of  administration — snch  as  the  meaanrements  of  the  empire 
be^un  by  Ceesar — but  inclines  to  attach  a  greater  degree  of 
authority  to  CaBsiodorns,  Snidaa,  and  other  late  Christian  wri- 
tere  than  we  have  conceded  to  them.  (6)  His  remarks  on  the 
credibility  of  a  Roman  census  under  Herod  the  Great,  in 
Judea,  agree  with  what  we  have  said,  but  he  seems  to  us  to 
have  entered  with  more  care  and  minuteness  into  this  point 
than  any  other  scholar,  whose  works  are  accessible  to  os.  (p. 
64,  onward.  See  especially  what  he  says  on  Herod's  limited 
power  to  coin  money).  His  interpretation  of  v.  2  relieve  him 
entirely  from  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  a  Roman  legate 
in  Syria  managed  the  census  in  Judea.  His  words  ffi.  93)  on 
Herod's  relation  to  Rome  we  cite :  "  Hence  it  appears  that 
Herod,  who  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  wore  the  title  and 
crown  of  king,  always  continued  subject  to  Rome,  and,  as 
procurator  of  Syria  and  Judea,  was  especially  in  financial 
matters  subordinated  to  A-ugustus,  so  that  not  Roman  magis- 
trates, but  he  himself  by  virtue  of  his  procuratorship  exe- 
CQted  such  ordinances  of  the  emperor  in  Jndea."  (7)  His  re- 
marks on  the  silence  of  JosephuB  are  valuable  (p.  94,  onward). 
That  writer,  in  his  "Jewish  War"  says  nothing  of  the  well-known 
census  of  Quirinins  in  6  A.  D. ;  censuses  as  in  other  lauds  are 
little  noticed  by  historians,  so  that  we  are  indebted  to  inecrip- 
tions  for  our  knowledge  of  them ;  it  was  the  mode  of  the  cen- 
sus just  mentioned,  the  way  of  taking  the  oath  before  a  hea- 
then magistrate,  not  the  census  itself  to  which  they  were  used, 
which  excited  commotions,  etc. 

If  we  could  admit  the  explanation  given  by  Wieaeler  and 
others  of  v.  2,  it  would  offer  us  a  smoother  way  than  that 
which  we  have  taken,  bnt  in  spite  of  the  alleged  opinion  of 
G.  CurtiuB  and  Schomann  we  must  regard  it,  to  say  the 
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least,  as  very  unXikeilj.  The  question  always  recnre,  how 
could  the  Evangelist  have  chosen  a  phrase,  susceptible,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  usAf^e  of  the  Greek  tongue,  of  an 
easy  and  ready  meaning,  in  order  to  convey  a  wholly  differ- 
ent senGe,  when  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  possible  to 
express  the  sense  wished  hy  Wieseler  and  others  in  wholly  on- 
ambiguoae  language.* 


*  While  thU  Article  vts  Dearly  tiirongli  ths  prcn,  we  received  A.  W.  Zampt's 
work  OD  the  "  birth  jear  of  Chmt,"  which  hu  jiut  reached  this  coantrj.  Id 
what  raletee  to  the  oenias,  he  egreei  m^Dlj  with  the  vjewg  here  adTocated. 
Ab  for  Qcdrinliu  he  adherea  to  hi<  old  opiDlon,  of  which  va  have  given  a  raffl. 
dcDt  aoMtuit. 
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ABnoLB  tIL— THE  METUOD  OF  ACADEMIC  CULTUSE.' 

I  ooonr  rayaelf  hiippj  in  coming  before  yon  fumiBhed  with 
a  eubjeot  to  which  your  sympathies  are  already  pledged.  The 
occasion  BOggests  a  theme.  Surely  we  may  accept  it  ae  aa 
anspiciona  sign  that  the  tic  between  the  gradnate  and  hia  alma 
mat^  haa  ceased  to  be  merely  nominal.  These  annual  gatlicr- 
ingB  are  invigorated  with  new  life,  as  we  come  more  and  more 
to  view  them  aa  arenas  for  the  discussion  of  whatever  conceroB 
the  supreme  academic  interests.  As  conservators  of  these  in- 
terests we  can  tolerate  no  narrower  interpretation  of  our  func- 
tion. We  are  here  to  take  care  that  the  republic  of  letters  re- 
ceives no  harm.  And  at  a  time  when  the  foremost  miuds 
among  us  are  earnestly  grappling  with  one  problem  it  would 
imperil  the  highest  uses  of  this  hour  to  divert  your  thoughts 
to  any  other.  Confident  that  your  appreciation  of  tlie  subject 
will  supplement  my  short  comings,  I  shall  ask  yon  to  consider 
the  Method  of  Academic  Cnltnre. 

Before  sncli  a  coinpany  as  thia  I  may  assume  the  existence 
of  a  distinctive  academic  discipline.  Well  nigh  seventy  years 
have,  indeed,  elapsed  since  Schelling,  in  the  famons  lectures 
which  he  gave  at  Jena,  said  that  a  youth  in  pursuit  of  liberal 
culture  was  adrift  on  a  boundless  sea  without  star  or  compHss, 
and  still,  after  this  long  interval,  we  find  the  historian  of 
Elizabeth,  in  his  inaugur^  oration  at  St.  Andrews,  declaring,  in 
almost  the  same  strain,  that  the  great  schools  and  colleges  of 
England  were  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  which,  like  most 
revolutions,  meant  discontent  with  what  they  had,  with  no 
dear  idea  of  what  they  wanted.  Tet  this  unpromising  resntt 
need  not  make  ns  waver  in  the  faith  that  there  is  an  aim  and 
scope  of  education  more  complete  than  mere  acqaisition  of 
knowledge  or  technical  skill ;  and  in  the  rush  and  pressure  of 
this    modem    age,  hemmed    in    with    material    wants    and 

•  An  AddrsM  before  tbe  Fhi  Beta  Eappa  Bodetf ,  of  Amhent  College,  Jnlj  d 
1809. 
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triampbs,  begirt  with  paltry  expedients  of  politics  atid  trade, 
we  gather  to-night  about  the  old  altara,  to  confess  ourselves 
the  worshipers  of  this  perennial  Truth  and  Beauty. 

It  is  proof  of  wholewme  progress  that,  of  lato,  the  controver- 
sy respecting  edacatlon  has  changed  its  front.  The  old 
babbling  abont  useful  knowledge  is  now  well  nigh  banished  to 
the  baser  sort.  Both  parties  have  seen  at  length  that  the  in- 
effectual debate  between  the  advocates  of  classical  and  of 
scientific  training  was  wide  of  the  real  mark.  A  mere  classical 
pedant  like  Dr.  Moberly  may  avow  without  a  blneh  that  he 
does  not  know  in  what  the  disciplinary  valne  of  the  sciences 
consists,  ors  mere  intellectnal  gladiator,  like  Mr.  Kobert  Lowei 
may  find  a  pleasure  in  tueasaring  his  strength  with  the  mother 
from  wlioee  breasts  he  drew  it,  but  more  liberal  minds  are 
coming  to  loathe  this  false  antagonism.  The  great  high  priest 
of  the  ntilitarian  philosophy  has  shamed  Oxford's  ungrateful 
son  with  his  appreciative  estimate  of  clatsical  stndy,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  most  intelligent  advocates  of  scientific  train- 
ing rest  the  distinctive  claims  of  the  sciences  to  form  a  part 
of  education  on  their  disciplinary  power.  They  hold  to  intel- 
lectual culture  as  the  chief  end,  thus  conceding  the  position  on 
which  the  defenders  of  the  classical  discipline  have  stood  from 
the  beginning.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  spirited  assault  on  the 
great  schools  of  England,  frankly  confesses  this.  But  while 
both  sides  have  taken  the  only  sound  and  tenable  position,  that 
the  comparative  value  of  all  studies  must  be  measured  by  this 
common  standard,  the  important  fact  is  not  overlooked  that 
the  strain  and  tendency  of  the  two  methods  remain  essentially 
distinct.  Says  the  recently  elected  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,  who  has  earned  the  praise  of  stating  more  fairly  than 
any  other  what  the  new  edncation  may  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish :  "  Between  this  course  and  the  ordinary  semi-classical 
coarse,  there  is  no  question  of  information  by  the  one  and  for- 
mation by  the  other ;  of  cramming  utilitarlau  facts  by  one  sys- 
tem, and  developing  mental  powers  by  theother.  Both  conrses 
form,  train,  and  educate  the  mind,  and  one  no  more  than  the 
other,  only  the  disciplines  are  different.  The  fact  is  that  the 
whole  tone  and  spirit  of  a  good  college  ought  to  be  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  a  good  polytechnic  or  scientific  school." 
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Such  an  admiseion,  from  Buch  a  Boarca,  bas  a  eignificance 
that  cannot  be  overlooked.  Had  this  eBsentia)  dintinction  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  scientific  sch'jol  been  alwsTS  borne 
in  mind  we  might  have  been  saved  mnch  wild  experimenting. 
I  make  it  the  starting  point  of  this  diecnssion.  This  distinc- 
tion will  not,  however,  avail  oe  mncli  if  we  fail  to  reach  an 
adequate  conception  of  what  culture  means.  For  if  by  cul- 
ture we  understand  no  more  than  the  word  is  often  taken  to 
imply,  the  formal  training  of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  ques- 
tion between  the  classios  and  the  ecieuces  is  not  worth  the  ink 
that  has  been  wasted  on  it.  If  we  valne  the  <jtndy  of  an- 
cient languages,  or  tbe  study  of  modem  sciences,  simply  as 
mental  whetstones  on  which  to  sharpen  youthful  wita,  there 
is  no  need  to  set  one  against  the  other.  The  utility  of  both 
has  been  amply  vindicated.  Surely  no  one  would  deem  the 
time  was  wasted  that  tlie  younger  Pitt  spent  ia  translating  the 
rhapsody  of  Lycophron,  or  that  Peel  was  idle  when  as  a  boy  he 
nsed  to  sit  on  the  stone  steps  of  Harrow  school  house,  and  while 
the  bell  was  ringing,  write  Greet  verses  for  his  playmates. 
And  in  bis  memorable  speech  in  introducing  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  certainly  the  most  marvelous  intellectual  display  that  tbe 
British  parliament  has  seen  during  the  present  generation, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  abundantly  demonstrated  the  value  of  that 
early  discipline  which  Eton  and  Oxford  gave  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pure  disciplinary  uses  of  scientific  study  can 
hardly  be  overesli mated.  The  mere  intellectual  powers  are 
nowhere  more  highly  taxed.  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  such  methods  of  dealing  with  the  natural  aciencee,  as 
Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  he  has  been  practising  for  the  past  eight 
years  at  Bugby,  the  truth  of  Mill's  maxim  is  indisputable  that 
in  the  higher  physical  invesiigations  '^reasoning  and  observa- 
tion have  been  carried  lo  their  greatest  known  perfection." 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  such  studies  do  not  furnish  an  intellec- 
tual discipline  of  the  highest  order.  If,  therefore,  the  mere 
formal  training  of  the  mental  parts  be  made  the  chief  aim,  there 
is  no  question  between  the  classics  and  the  scieuoes  that  need 
cause  a  long  dispute. 

But  can  the  meaning  of  culture  be  thus  restricted}  In  other 
words  does  the  value  of  a  study  reside  chiefly  in  the  intellec- 
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tna)  Btraia  reqaired  to  mitster  i(,  or  is  there  beyond  all  tliis 
eome  vital  and  froitful  relation  between  its  subject  matter 
and  the  acquiring  mind  t  Is  there  not  a  power  to  inspire  as 
well  as  a  power  to  train  f  If  effort  on);  be  the  aim,  there 
might  seem  some  show  of  reason  in  the  rnle  of  an  English 
teacher  that  a  stud;  is  good  jnst  in  the  proportion  that  it  is 
dry  and  disagreeable.  To  stop  with  this  is  a  hopeless  confusion 
of  means  and  ends.  Mere  mental  training,  however  nice  or 
rigorous,  must  remain  but  the  threshold  of  genuine  cnltnre. 
No  matter  whether  it  be  the  discipline  of  the  observing  or  of 
the  reflecting  powers,  no  matter  whether  acquired  by  dealing 
with  words  or  things,  with  the  critical  comparisons  of  language, 
or  the  analytical  processes  of  science,  if  we  do  not  go  beyond 
this,  we  content  onrselve:]  with  a  theory  of  education  which 
Montaigne  might  correct.  "The  advantages  of  onr  study," 
he  says,  "  are  to  become  better  and  wiser." 

Not  that  we  would  in  the  least  anderrate  fine  intellectual 
discipline,  but  it  is  always  the  means,  not  the  end.  Even  when 
this  intellectual  discipline  is  put  to  its  final  nse  in  the  mastery 
of  new  truth,  it  is  yet  far  short  of  culture  in  the  highest  sense. 
For  mere  intellectual  activity  may  be  vain  and  profitless,  and 
earn  at  last  the  bitter  verdict,  "  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit."  The  most  varied  training  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
the  most  far-reaching  and  all  embracing  application 
of  them  may  still  fail  to  touch  the  great  circumference 
of  spiritual  completeness.  Onlture  is  the  aspiration  for  all 
things  that  may  be  desired.  Its  aim  is  the  perfect  man. 
It  is  realized  not  in  any  one-sided  development  of  hnmaa 
nature,  nor  in  the  exclueive  recognition  of  one  kind  of  truth, 
but  in  the  happy,  harmonious  play  of  all  spiritual  energies,  in 
the  pursuit  of  whatever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.  Thus  it  has  its  origin  not  in  scien- 
tific curiosity,  still  less  in  petty  social  pride ;  its  true  source  is 
man's  insatiable  longing  to  be  made  complete  in  the  image  of 
the  infinite  perfection.  "  The  foundation  of  culture,"  says 
Emerson,  "  is  the  moral  sentiment." 

This  complete  iuclosJon  of  man's  nature  within  the  scope  of 
culture  at  once  renders  culture  vital  and  dynamic.  It  is  not 
the  mere  perception  by  the  mind  of  the  true  order,  bat  the  ooq- 
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forming;  of  the  whole  uatore  to  it.  The  cultivated  man  U  not 
the  man  who  has  maetered  truth,  but  the  man  who  has  been 
mastered  by  it ;  the  mau  in  whose  son)  the  love  of  truth  is  the 
BOvereigQ  principle ;  whoee  inner  citadel  of  reason  and  desire 
is  garrisoned  with  all  noble  and  just  and  rstioQsl  convictions; 
whose  feet  are  swift  to  run  in  the  pathway  of  gracioos  and 
magnanimons  acts.  Mr.  Bright  baa  sneered  at  caltnre  as  a 
smattoring  Qf  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  It  is  not  this ;  nor 
is  it  all  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  possessed  by  For- 
son  or  Bentley,  or  all  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  scieucei 
possessed  by  Oerated  or  Faraday.  It  is  measured  not  by  any 
variety  or  extent  of  acquisition  ;  it  is  in  the  man.  All  intel- 
lectual acquisition  is  tiibutary  to  it,  all  the  faculties  do  its 
behests,  yet  these  all  are  but 

"  The  ibape*  the  rauking  ninrit  iraars." 
Culture  sncke  the  sweetness  from  all  laws,  from  all  civilisa- 
tion. Apprehended  in  its  tnie  meaning,  all  things  that  men 
have  sought  after  are  its  ministering  servants.  Not  mind 
alone,  but  will,  emotion,  sensibility  are  the  material  with  wbi^ 
it  works.  It  combines  them  all  in  prolific  alliance.  It  bean 
its  fruit  in  the  indestructible  harvest  of  sweet  and  beautifol 
souls.  In  this  sense  culture  is  its  own  end.  It  is  Belf-«uffi- 
cing  and  final.  To  possess  it  is  to  realize  the  chief  good  ti 
life.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  aspiration  for  individual  perfection. 
Besting  on  the  benign  principle  that  we  are  members  one  of 
another,  and  that  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  the 
aspiration  for  one  eternal  truth  and  beauty,  can  only  be  realized 
in  the  unity  of  one  body,  culture  is  not  selfish  but  social,  not 
exclusive  but  comprehensive,  not  individual  bat  catholic.  A 
divine  judgment  on  every  forced  and  mechanical  method  of 
reform,  it  is  the  main-spring  of  all  efiisctnal  philaothnipy 
"The  men  of  culture,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "are  the  tme 
apostles  of  equality." 

With  this  definition  of  culture,  there  is  no  need  of  showing 
that  in  any  method  not  the  form  alone,  but  the  subject  matter 
must  be  of  prime  importance.  The  question  as  to  the  t»mpa- 
rative  value  of  certain  courses  becomes  not  merely  a  qnesdoo 
as  to  their  disciplinary  power;  we  must  also  ask  by  which  stud/ 
is  the  mind  brought  into  most  fruitful  contact  with  noble,  in- 
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Bpiring,  stimulating  trntb.  If  it  be  the  final  object  of  a  com- 
plete and  generoue  education  to  achieve  bo  far  as  we  may  this 
ideal  of  compact  and  proportioned  character,  plainly  thoBe 
Btodies  muBt  have  the  prelerence  which  touch  the  mind  in  its 
most  vital  parts,  and  waken  it  to  moet  harmonious  aciioo.  And 
these  ninet  be  trnths  whi(;b  appeal  to  the  spiritual  sense ;  truths 
not  of  form  and  relation,  but  of  essence;  not  of  inanimate, 
anconscioas  nature,  but  of  life  and  feeling ;  truths  not  of  expe- 
dient, application  to  mere  present  needs,  reaching  no  interests 
beyond  the  range  of  things  seen  and  temporal;  but  truths  of 
the  enpersensnous.  eternal  world,  "  truths  which  wake  to  per- 
ish never," 

"OreatnesB  of  style  in  painting,"  says  Ruskin,  "is  always 
in  exact  proportion  to  nobleness  of  snbject."  The  rule  lutlds 
just  as  well  in  education,  for  cnlture  in  its  highest  stage  ie  sim- 
ply genial  assimilation.  It  is  only  when  commercing  with  the 
highest  truth  that  the  soul  is  tonched  to  its  finest  isaues.  Never 
can  culture  wrest  iteelf  from  this  alliance  with  the  supreme  in- 
terests of  humanity.  It  ceases  to  be  the  expression  of  com- 
pleteness and  harmony  soon  as  it  shots  its  eyes  to  this  hori- 
zon. The  ultramontane  De  Maistre  did  not  exaggerate 
this  principle  when  he  claimed  that  educational  not  less  than 
social  institutions  must  rest  on  the  principles  of  all  existence; 
and  Niebuhr  laid  down  a  principle  more  profound  and  far- 
reaching  than  himself,  perhaps,  perceived,  when  writing  to  Mad- 
ame Flensler  about  the  education  of  his  hoy,  he  said,  with  a  sad 
sincerity,  "I  shall  nurture  in  him  from  infancy,  a  firm  faith 
in  all  that  I  have  lost."  As  the  law  of  culture  is  centrality, 
so  it  can  never  be  gained  when  the  true  centre  is  lost  sight  of. 

Does  it  aeem  the  mere  summing  np  of  our  discnssion  to  say 
with  Stuart  Mill,  that  Education  has  for  its  object,  "  besides 
calling  forth  tlie  greatest  possible  quantity  of  intellectual 
power,  to  inspire  the  intensest  love  of  troth,"  But  the  qaestion 
still  remains,  in  relation  to  what  truth  is  this  most  intense 
lore  exerted  f  In  the  perception  of  what  relatioDH  and  affin- 
ities are  these  inmost  springe  of  being  tonched,  and  the 
80q1  thrilled,  absorbed,  enraptured,  with  its  vision  i  In  con- 
tact with  what  superior  forces  are  these  tides  of  feeling  at 
their  flood !     There  may  be  joy  in  the  perception  of  mere 
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mathematical  relations,  as  Newton,  when  he  drew  near  the 
deinonetration  ofhls  great  law,  was  overpowered  by  his  einotioD ; 
tlie  mind  may  be  exalted  by  tracing  the  broad  operation  of 
physical  principles,  as  Kepler  cried  with  raptare,  "  I  read  thy 
thoughts  after  thee,  O  God  :"  yet  who  will  question  that  the 
Intenseat  feeling  can  be  aroneed  only  with  reference  to  those 
quostions  of  the  eonl  that  are  linked  to  the  eternal  polee  of 
the  spiritual  firmament. 

It  is  this  that  draws  the  ineradicable  line  between  literatnre 
and  science  as  sources  of  a  complete  and  noble  cnltore.  Be- 
member  it  is  no  question  hero  as  to  their  disciplinary  power, 
but  as  to  their  capacity  to  furnish  this  living  bread  which  most 
form  the  diet  of  all  generous  souls.  It  is  not  the  form  but  the 
substance  that  now  concerns  us.  Judged  by  this  mle  the 
sciences  muHt  be  assigned  a  lower  relative  position,  as  failing 
to  lead  the  mind  to  the  most  invigorating  springs  of  spiritual 
culture;  and  a  method  of  discipline  in  which  the scieoces are 
made  predominant  can  never  be  relied  on  to  achieve  the  high- 
est end.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  deny  the  sciences  alt  moral 
and  aosthetto  influence,  but  where  this  influence  can  be  most 
clearly  traced,  it  will  be  always  foond  that  the  spirit  of  rigid 
scientific  method  has  been  qualified  by  convictions  drawn  from 
an  independent  source.  That  sense  in  nature  of  "  Bomething 
Jar  more  deeply  interfused,"  which  is  one  of  the  prime  ch»- 
racterietics  of  modern  in  distinction  irom  ancient  litorsturef is,  in 
fact,  a  protest  of  the  spiritual  nature  against  the  msterialistie 
tendency  of  modern  scieuoe. 

So  far  as  science  comes  into  contact  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  humanity,  it  holds  a  two-fold  attitnde.  In  the  first 
place  it  ignores  religion  altogether,  restricting  the  study  of 
man's  spiritual  relations  to  those  ties  and  obligations  simply 
that  connect  him  with  bis  fellow-man  ; — the  position  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  to  whose  cheerless  attempts  to  co- 
ordnate  the  sciences  might  be  applied  the  words  of  an  old 
writer, "  that  like  TJIyeeee  wandering  through  the  shades,  he  met 
all  the  ghosts,  bnt  could  not  see  the  queen."  For  he  not  only  re- 
jects as  failures,  all  attempts  to  cross  the  confines  of  phenome- 
na, he  goes  to  the  limit  of  denying  that  the  human  mind  has 
any  capacity  for  apprehending  a  supreme  cause.    He  does  not 
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even  rise  to  the  level  of  worshiping  an  Unkoown  God.  Aod 
in  profeseiiig  this  dtartial  creed,  it  is  past  donht,  that  Mr, 
Spencer  does  not  epeak  fitr  liimself  atone.  A  second  position, 
but  one  hardlj  in  advance  of  this,  is  when  Mr.  Mill  generoaslj 
concedes  that  Theisra,  '<  under  certain  conditions,"  is  still  an 
open.qnestion.  "The  positive  mode  of  thought,"  aajs  he, 
**  is  not  neceesaril;  a  denial  of  the  snpematnral ;  it  merely 
throws  back  that  question  to  the  origin  of  things.  The  posi- 
tivo  philosopher  is  free  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
according  to  the  weight  he  attaches  to  the  analogies,  which 
are  called  marks  of  design,  and  to  the  general  traditions  of  the 
hnman  race ;  the  value  of  these  evidences  is  indeed  a  question 
for  Positive  philosophy,  bot  it  is  not  one  in  which  Positive 
philosophers  miiat  necessarily  he  agreed."  Mr.  Mill  admits, 
therefore,  no  nearer  approach  to  Deity  than  through  the  infer- 
ence from  design,  or  external  evidence.  "In  hisgeneral  philoso- 
phy," says  Massou,  "  he  provides  no  room  or  iunction  whatever 
tor  belief  as  distinct  from  knowledge."  And  who  that  recalls 
the  tone  of  unconsoled,  comfortless  sorrow  that  sighs  through 
the  dedication  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  wite  of  hie  Essay 
upon  Liberty  can  doubt  that,  to  this  capacious  and  highly 
trained  nnderetanding,  the  truths  which  minister  the  most 
serene  and  bene&cent  discipline  to  the  soul  are  indeed  open 
questions. 

That  these  carefully  expressed  opinions  of  the  two  foremost 
English  writers  who  have  discussed  the  logical  connections  of 
the  sciences  mnst  be  accepted  as  a  fair  exposition  of  the  most 
advanced  speculative  opinion  among  scientific  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  will  be  doubted  by  no  reader  of  Huxley  or  Darwin. 
The  unmistakable  tone  of  both  is  indifference  towards  those 
truths  which  science  cannot  readily  coordinate.  This  position 
at  times  is  temperately  implied,  at  times  arrogantly  asserted, 
bat  the  reenit  in  either  case  remains  the  same.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  affirm  that  the  stndy  of  the  physical  sciences, 
as  the  scope  and  limits  of  that  study  are  expounded  by  some  of 
its  most  eminent  professors,  excludes  the  rnind  from  the  high- 
est and  most  pressing  questions  that  concern  man  as  an  im- 
mortal being.  And  a  student  whose  mental  diet  is  drawn 
exclusively  or  mainly  from  these  sources,  must  Inevitably  miss 
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the  inost  vitalizing  BOttrceo  of  intellectnal  culture.  The  spirit 
18  hopelcBsI;  dwarfed  on  which  these  ehacklea  have  once  been 
fastened. 

"Thepe  are,"  as  the  Dnke  of  Argyll  most  trnlj  says,  "  many 
kinds  of  Priestcraft."  In  behalf  of  science,  some  men  seem  on 
the  point  of  pnlHng  forth  an  "Index  Expargatorins "of  scien- 
tific 8tady.  It  furnishes  an  instrnctive  Iceeon  to  find  one  of 
tbe  loudest  advocates  of  intellectnal  freedom  layin);  down  the 
rnle  that "  whatever  is  inaccessible  to  reason,  should  be  strictly 
interdicted  to  research."  Bnt  who  shall  sit  on  this  high  tri- 
bunal; who  shall  draw  the  line  where  reason  ends  I  Alas, 
'there  are  "slaves  of  tliooght,"  as  well  as  "slaves  of  sense," 
chambers  of  darkness,  in  which  the  soul  may  wander,  more 
dismal  than  any  dnngeon  in  w!uch  the  body  can  be  immured. 
Of  all  servitude,  there  is  none  so  grinding  as  servitude  to  a 
system  of  ideas,  when  the  reason,  proud,  self-satisfied, 
boasting  its  emancipation  from  all  vnlgar  predjndice,  repelling 
with  scorn  dependence  upon  any  higher  gnidance,  is  all  the 
time  hopelessly  chained  by  its  own  processes,  weighed  down 
with  fetters, 

"  Forged  by  the  imperious,  lonel;,  thbhiog  powtr." 

Even  when  Physical  Science  does  not  assume  this  despotic 
right  of  testation  respecting  tbe  limita  of  intellectnal  activity, 
it  may  equally  sap  the  highest  culture  hy  tempting  the  sool 
to  lower  ranges  of  inquiry.  This  point  need  not  be  argned; 
we  may  appeal  to  history.  If  the  end  and  use  of  literary  his- 
tory be,  as  Bacon  has  declared,  '*  not  so  much  for  curiosity,  or 
satisfaction  of  thoBe  that  are  the  lovers  of  learning ;  bntchief- 
ly  for  a  more  sorions  and  grave  purpose,  which  is,  tliat  it  will 
make  learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  administration  of 
learning,"  we  may  gain  a  lesson  from  the  Italian  Universities. 
In  the  14th  century,  Italy  had  the  intellectual  preeminence, 
which  in  the  t2th  had  belonged  to  France.  But  the  institn- 
tious  which  had  been  centres  of  living  thought  became,  after  the 
Befnrmation,  mere  scientific  schools.  They  boast  a  contin- 
uous series  of  illustrious  names,  but  with  the  single  exception 
of  Vice,  illastrions  only  in  one  direction.  Says  Matthew 
Arnold :  "  It  shows  how  insnfiicieut  are  the  natural  scicnoes 
alone  to  keep  op  in  a  people  cnltnre  and  life,  that  the  Italians, 
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at  the  end  of  a  period  with  the  natnral  BcieDcee  alone  thrWiog 
in  it,  and  letters  and  philoetphy  moribund,  found  them- 
selvefl,  by  their  own  conl'esdon,  with  a  povertiy  of  general  cul- 
ture, and  in  an  atinostphere  onpropitinns  to  knowledge, 
which  they  eorrowfally  coDtrast  with  the  condition  of  other 
and  happier  natione." 

Ib  it  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  method  of  scientific 
cnltnre  is  very  different  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Gallileo  and  TorricelH ;  I  answer  the  method  has  been  im- 
proved, but  the  subject  matter,  with  which  alone  the  present 
discussion  is  concerned,  remains  the  same.  The  instrnments 
of  investigation  are  more  perfect,  but  the  field  itself  has  not 
been  enlarged.  In  its  widest  scope,  science  aims  simply  at 
finding  a  theory  of  natnre ;  its  last  word  is  impersonal,  inex- 
orable Law.  The  more  complete  the  absortion  of  the  intellect 
in  purely  scientific  methods,  the  more  complete  the  severance 
from  all  spiritual  intuilions.  To  tbeeoul  imprisoned  within  these 
processes,  the  ^'' Jlamentia  moenia  mundi,"  are  walls  of  brass. 
Huxley,  like  Hame,  can  find  no  refuge  from  materialism  but 
in  scepticism.  Science  yields  him  no  more  solid  ground  than 
this. 

The  most  ringing  protest  against  this  ahsorlting  tyranny,  in 
modem  times,  of  the  scientific  spirit,  is  seen  in  the  wonderliil 
development  of  modem  music.  Here  the  sestbelic  sensibilities 
escape  the  sway  of  the  understanding.  The  part  of  man's 
natare  that  science  does  not  touch,  and  cannot  aronse,  stru^lee 
for  expression.  "  Music,"  says  Taine,  "  is  the  organ  of  the 
overrefined  sensibility,  and  vagae,  bonndieHS  aspiration  of 
modem  life."  That  refage  from  the  limitations  of  corroding 
every-day  existence,  which  coarse  natures  seek  in  coarse  ex- 
citements, is  furnished  the  more  cultivated  mind  in  the  enchant- 
ing melodies  of  Orpheus,  in  the  profound  sadness  that  nn> 
derlies  the  impetuous  movement  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  in  the 
linked  sweetnes?  of  Fidelio.  The  serene  domain  of  fancy  and 
imagination  which  the  lively  Greek  possessed  in  the  fiur 
humanilies  of  old  religion,  now  lingers  in  the  modern  world 
of  tones;  where  the  dim  feeling  of  the  soul  for  things  not 
dreamed  of  in  earth-bom  philosophies  finds  such  fit  em- 
bodiment   Indeed,  as  I  stood  the  other  day  with  the  great 
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multitnde  which  ihe  Jnbilee  had  gathered,  and  caught  the 
dense  waves  of  sound  which  heat  on  the  air  with  almiiet  the 
solidity  of  Atlantic  billows,  it  seemed  far  less  a  festival  of 
Peace  than  the  fleeing  of  men  and  women  from  that  swaj  of 
the  Common,  which,  eaje  Goethe,  binds  us  all.  Against  snch 
wants  science  can  fiirnieh  no  antidote.  On  the  contrary, 
Bcicnce  has  most  in  common  with  these  tendencies  of  a  ma- 
terialistic civilization.  Science  addresses  the  understanding;. 
Along  her  straight  and  even  path,  tlie  mind  runs  with  svift- 
ness  and  precision,  but  never  soars.  Her  graded  conrea  shane 
heights  and  depths  alike.  Shut  np  in  her  luxurious  cars,  the 
traveler  speeds  to  his  jonmey's  end,  nnconacinus  that  during 
the  night  he  has  had  the  glitter  of  the  Northern  lights  above 
him,  or  the  boiling  surges  of  Niagara  beneath.  Science  dis- 
CQBsea  Force  and  Method,  but  says  nothing  of  God,  Freedom, 
and  Immortality.  She  leads  ns  to  the  tree  of  Knowledge; 
not  to  the  tree  of  Life. 

The  distinction  and  supreme  excellence,  considered  as  a 
part  of  academic  method,  of  wlial  were  aptly  termed,  in 
former  times,  the  "Litterffi  Humaniorea,"  consists  in  this 
contact  which  thoy  farnish  with  the  central  and  indestmct- 
able  interests  of  the  sonl.  There  is,  after  all,  no  snch  music 
in  the  spheres,  as  the  "atiil,  sad  music  of  humanity."  How 
undying  are  these  wants  t  The  oldest  book  that  time  has 
spared  is  fresh  and  new,  when  looked  at  in  this  aspect.  The 
problems  that  troubled  the  patriarchs  are  the  problems  that 
trouble  us.  The  circle  that  began  with  Job  comes  round  again 
with  Faust.  The 'moral  and  aesthetic  influence  of  science  is 
limited  and  indirect,  bnt  in  converse  with  literalnre,  we  feel  ■ 
power  that  is  close  and  living;  we  tread  the  overshadowing 
verge  of  the  great  mystorieB  that  have  baffled  sages  and  saints; 
our  hearts  tlirob  in  unison  with  all  that  man  has  hoped  or 
feared;  we  wrestle  with  him  in  his  midnight  conflicts  with 
unknown  foes ;  we  pillow  our  heads  beside  him,  and  dream 
his  heavenly  dreams. 

Were  the  study  of  the  classics  no  more  than  a  school-room 
drill  it  might  be  difficult  to  show  that  some  modern  tongues 
could  not  be  used  with  the  same  advantage.  Bnt  surely  the 
tale  of  Troj  divine  has  a  higher  use  than  to  furnish  pain- 
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fal  lista  of  exceptionB  to  the  Greek  GramiiiBra.  The  highest 
value  of  all  literatare  U  in  its  sobetance,  not  ite  form.  Bacon 
calls  it  the  first  distemper  of  learning  when  men  Btndy  words. 
A  man  may  waste  years  in  the  fruitless  labor  of  wearing  ont 
his  dictionary,  and  yet  die  witbont  catching  a  eonnd  of  the  in- 
finite melody  of  the  many-voiced  Sea ;  while  Keata,  who  knew 
DO  Greek,  by  the  sabtlety  of  a  kindred  poetic  sense,  filched 
acme  of  its  fairest  flowers  from  old  Parnaesas.  UnleRH  our 
classical  discipline  goes  beyond  mere  grammatical  analysis,  we 
may  as  well  dismiss  the  classics  from  our  curriculum.  The 
doabtfal  advantage  otherwise  derived  from  them  will  hardly 
compensate  for  the  toil  and  trouble.  Ascham  tells  lis  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  never  took  Greek  or  Latin  grammar  in  hand 
after  the  first  declining  of  a  noun  and  a  verb. 

Accepting  literatnre  in  its  widest  sense  as  the  vehicle  for 
expressing  the  whole  varied  and  snbtle  experience  of  human- 
ity, including  in  it  whatever  of  genuine  and  noble  utterance, 
whether  in  poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  history,  and  how  ample 
and  manifold  its  material  as  a  means  of  highest  culture  I  How 
high  its  reach,  bow  broad  and  comprehensive  its  scope  1  What 
shapes  it  evokes  I  What  pictures  it  holds  up  before  us  I  What 
joy,  what  sorrow,  what  triumph,  what  despair;  what  biting 
accents  of  doubt  and  mockery  ;  what  angel  voices  of  faith 
and  love  I  The  anguish  of  Lear;  the  troubled  conscience  of 
Macbeth  ;  the  mental  tortnre  of  Othello ;  the  introspection  of 
Hamlet:  do  these  speak  tons  in  a  foreign  tongue?  The  spirit- 
ual struggles  of  Angnstine;  the  haunted  rhymes  of  Dante; 
the  donbts  of  Pascal ;  the  sentimentalism  of  Sousseau ;  what 
have  we  in  all  this  but  oniBeWes,  sketched  in  lai^er  outlines, 
and  dyed  in  deeper  tints! 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  speaks  with  a  sneer  of  "  such  as  care 
not  to  understand  the  architecture  of  the  heavens,  but  are 
deeply  interested  in  some  contemptible  controversy  about  the 
iotrignes  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  Had  his  philosophy  gone 
a  little  deeper,  he  would  have  guessed  the  reason.  The  moral 
laws  that  appeal  to  the  conscience  are  more  vital  than  the  phy- 
sical laws  ttiat  are  comprehended  by  the  intellect.  A  story  of 
human  sorrow  and  grief  touches  the  heart  more  nearly  tlian 
any  star  shining  in  the  milky  way.    In  the  practical  problems 
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before  ns  we  feel  an  interest  thnt  vre  cannot  feel  in  an;  qnes- 
tioD  of  aatroDomy.  Life  and  death  are  more  myeterioQS,  more 
awful,  than  gravitatioa  or  cbamical  affinity ;  what  we  are,  and 
what  we  Bball  be,  we  are  forced  to  ask  onreelveB  with  a  eolid- 
tnde  that  no  inquiry  abont  the  origin  of  epeciee  or  the  law  of 
metainorphoeis  can  ever  canse ;  heirs  of  immortal  hopee,  even 
Mr.  Hnxley's  question  whether  all  protoplasm  be  not  protein- 
aceons,  does  not  sum  up  all  we  want  to  know! 

In  thus  defining  the  class  of  studies  which  must  torm  the 
basis  of  all  high  and  generous  cnlture,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  studies  which  I  have  grooped  under 
the  broad  designation  of  literary,  in  distinction  from  scientific, 
as  moral  philosophy  and  history,  admit  scientific  method,  aod 
are  commonly  clawed  among  the  sciences.  Moral  philoeophj 
has  always  held  this  rank,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should 
be  refused  to  history.  For  if  not  the  foundation,  history  it 
undeniably  the  verification  of  the  social  sciences.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  wiUi  a  singular  confusion  of  ideas,  complaina  that  the 
founders  of  the  new  physical  science  of  history  have  to  I17 
the  foundation  in  what  seems  the  qnicksaod  of  freewill.  "Lrt 
those,"  says  he,  "  who  have  studied  the  science  of  man  and 
history,  predict  a  single  event  by  means  of  these  sciences." 
This  objection  springs  from  an  altogether  exaggerated  tod 
erroneous  notion  of  what  science  undertakes  to  do.  Predic- 
tion is,  under  no  circumstances,  part  of  its  proper  function. 
Science  simply  discerns  a  certain  order,  and  is  only  competent 
to  say  that  in  caae  that  order  be  maintained,  results  that  are 
involved  in  it  may  be  expected.  It  does  not  detract  from  the 
claim  of  medicine  to  be  called  a  science  that  the  most  ekiUful 
physician  cannot  predict  the  day  and  the  hour  when  some  indi- 
vidual patient  will  be  struck  with  sudden  death ;  it  does  not 
detract  from  the  claim  of  geology  to  be  called  a  science  that 
noobeervatioDofMurchiaoDorBana  could  forewarn  men  of  the 
frightful  coDTulsiou  that  devastated  South  America.  This  line 
between  the  physical  and  moral  sciences,  with  reference  to  pre- 
diction, has  been  altogether  too  loosely  drawn.  Says  a  maeh 
more  discriminating  thinker  than  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  I  mean 
the  late  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis :  *'  Positive  politics,  like  anatomy 
or  physiology,  does  not,  properly  speaking,  predict  anything, 
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thnngh  it  forniBhes  general  truths,  by  which  the  determination 
of  future  facts  ma;  be  facilitated."  Bistorj,  in  this  respect, 
differs  from  the  physical  acientiee  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  its 
phenomena  do  not  repeat  themselves. 

But  while  I  thus  claim  for  history,  equally  with  moral  philo- 
sophy or  paychology,  the  application  of  scientific  method,  and 
trace  all  the  advance  made  in  this  study,  in  recent  times,  to  the 
recognition  of  this  fact,  I  am  just  as  much  persuaded  that  the 
supreme  anduneqnaled  value  of  those  studies  as  means  of  cul- 
ture arises  from  precisely  those  featnreeof  them,  which  are  not 
scientific.  It  is  not  becaoee  moral  philosophy  and  history  may 
be  ranked  as  sciences,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  men  of  his 
echoul  wonld  argue,  hut  because  they  are  much  more  than 
sciences,  and  becanse  they  introduce  the  mind  to  the  presence 
of  mysteries  too  august  and  unfathomable  to  be  brought  within 
the  confines  of  any  science,  that  their  educational  influence  is 
BO  ennobling.  Soon  aa  they  are  reduced  to  the  rank  of  mere 
sciences  we  have  bat  the  skeleton  remaining.  We  are  tike  the 
poet  when  he  bad  fetched  his  sea-born  treasures  home,  and 
found 

"The  pOM, UDiightlj,  noiiome  (bings 
Had  l«lt  their  b«>Dty  oa  the  ebore. 
With  the  lOQ  uid  the  sand  and  the  wild  aproar." 

Take  such  a  system  as  that  of  Bain,  where  moral  pbiloeopl: 
is  merged  in  psychology,  and  where  psychology  in  tarn  is  roov- 
ed  in  physiology,  the  inger  sanctuary  of  the  reason  being  re- 
duced to  a  mere  phantasy  of  conscionsnees.  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  such  a  system  as  a  dry  outline  map  of  the 
human  faculties,  what  satisfaction  can  it  afford  to  a  mind  put- 
ting itself  those  questions  which,  in  its  deeper  moods,  it  can 
never  fail  to  put.  How  does  it  help  us  to  conceive  of  our 
thinking,  feeling  selves  as  only  complex  bundles  of  nerve- 
currents,  all  diversities  of  knowtege  and  belief,  of  character  and 
genius,  resulting  from  their  endless  action  and  reaction.  What 
interest  would  this  study  of  ourselves  retain  were  it  thus  cot 
oflT  from  the  deeper  ontological  qneations  in  which,  like  all  the 
physical  sciences,  it  lies  imbedded  1 

"Sure,  He,  that  made  oi  with  eaeh  large  diiooarse, 
Looliiog  before  and  afler,  gave  ui  not 
That  oapabUity  and  godlik*  reawm 
To  fiut  1q  tu  nmued." 
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Or  take  each  a  \'iew  of  history  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Buck- 
le, when  the  imposing  range  of  illoBtratioQ  served  for  s  time 
to  veil  the  shallowness  of  thought.  According  to  this  writer, 
history  is  simply  sciontific :  "  For  in  the  moral,"  he  says,  "  bb 
in  the  physical  world,  nothing  is  aoomaloos,  nothing  is  nnnst- 
oral,  nothing  is  strange;  all  is  order, symmetry, and  law."  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  interest  for  ds  in  the  checkered  story 
of  human  progress,  more  touching,  more  profound  than  that 
with  which  we  watch  the  growth  of  a  cactus,  or  note  the  path- 
way of  a  comet  Heace  the  conditions  of  human  progrcu 
are  intellectual,  not  moral ;  the  chief  concern  of  the  student  is 
with  tables  of  statistics ;  he  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  recog- 
nition of  regular  phenomena ;  all  idea  of  an  over-arcbing 
destiny,  or  a  directing  Providence,  is  scouted  as  abanrd.  His- 
tory is  made  by  this  method  merely  a  register  of  snch  &ct8  n 
may  be  gronped  and  clas^fied  in  some  petty  system,  its  pag«t 
as  dry  and  lifeless  and  aninspiring  as  those  of  laet  year's 
almanac. 

Ko  one,  of  coarse,  who  admits  a  progress  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  can  deny  the  presence  of  some  controlling  priuci- 
pie  by  which  that  progreoe  has  been  shaped.  But  when  we 
say  that  the  coarse  of  natnre  is  determined  byinvariable  Uwb 
we  should  remember-  that  while  those  laws  are  invariable  in 
their  nature,  they  are  subject  to  incessant  variation  in  thw 
application.  History,  like  nature,  is  governed  by  variable 
combiaations  of  invariable  forces.  In  this  seuse  law  is  not,  as 
commonly  conceived,  an  adamantine  barrier;  it  is  not  rigid, 
not  immutable,  not  invariable ;  it  is  plastic,  subtle,  changefol, 
these  endless  transformations  being  determined  by  a  regnaot 
principle  that  lies  behind  the  veil  of  phenomenal  existence. 
What  we  dignify  with  the  name  of  laws  are  but  methods  of  a 
enpreme  will.  "The  supernatural  order,"  saye  Uzanam, 
"  rnlee,  enlightens,  and  fertilizes  the  order  of  nature,"  and  the 
principle  is  just  as  true  when  applied  to  history.  As  the 
events  of  history  are  in  part  results  of  will,  a  physical  theory 
fiula  to  accoant  even  for  the  phyaical  facte. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Aristotle's  maxim  that  poetry  it 
more  weighty  and  philosophical  than  history ;  for  those  of  ns 
who  have  never  read  it  in  the  original  must  have  come  acroe 
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it  in  tbe  fine  paraphrase  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  And  nsing  the 
term  history  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  defined  in  the  preface 
of  Poljhios,  tbe  maxim  is  correct ;  for  ae  Sidney  pnts  it, "  the 
historian  is  tied,  not  to  what  should  be,  bnt  to  what  is ;  to  the 
particular  trnth  of  things ;  not  to  tbe  general  reason."  Yet 
Revelation  has  given  history  a  meaning  which  not  even  Tha- 
cididea  conceived.  We  tread  the  shores  of  a  new  world  when 
wo  turn  from  the  gloomy  pages  of  Tacitns  to  the  triamphant 
visions  of  Angastine.  Bossuet,  Yico,  Bnnsen,  mark  successive 
phases  of  a  change  by  which  history  from  being  a  mere  disci- 
pline for  the  practical  administration  of  affairs,  has  become  a 
etndyof  haman  destiny,  addressed  lem  to  the  lower  than  to  the 
higher  reason  ;  eqnally  with  poetry  an  intuition  of  the  spirit- 
nal,  the  aniversal,  the  eternal,  "  Tbe  highest  idea  of  history," 
says  Scbelling,  "can  never  be  realized  throngh  the  nnder- 
staoding." 

With  this  view  of  history  as  a  progressive,  ever  anfolding 
Terification  and  illnstration  of  spiritaal  tmths,  I  feel  that  its 
ioflaence  in  giving  tone  and  shape  to  all  higher  cnltnre  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  Tbe  trne  historic  spirit  will  always 
be  a  liberal,  a  catholic,  bat  at  the  same  time  a  humble,  a  reve- 
rential spirit.  Says  Carlyle:  "Science  has  done  mncb  for  ns; 
but  it  is  a  poor  science  that  would  hide  from  us  the  great  deep 
sacred  infinitude  of  nescience,  whither  we  can  never  pene- 
trate, upon  which  all  science  swims  as  a  mere  superficial 
film."  We  learn  tolerance  as  we  see  how  i^traugely  mixed  in 
all  men's  beliets  have  been  truth  and  error ;  we  look  with  dis- 
trust on  our  most  cherished  plans  of  reform  as  we  remember 
bow  the  hopes  of  the  best  and  wisest  have  been  often  baffled  ; 
and  bearing  in  mind  how  this  great  mystery  of  Time,  that  rolls 
on  without  haste,  without  rest,  is  but  a  moment  embosomed  in 
eternity,  we  mnrmnr  "  who  is  worthy  to  open  the  Book  and  to 
loose  the  seals  thereof!" 

History,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Art,  these  are  then  the  sources 
of  that  supreme  culture  in  which  the  ideal  of  academic 
method  ia  reached.  How  urgent  the  need  of  such  culture  in 
this  age  and  this  land  I  need  not  add.  We  hear  much  about 
an  education  suited  to  the  times.  But  an  education  truly 
suited  to  the  times  is  not  sucb  an  education  as  the  times  ask 
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for,  ftn  edncation  that  flatters  onr  overweeoiDg  coDceit  of  mate- 
rial progrese,  that  drivoa  as  with  new  force  along  the  path  <hi 
which  we  are  already  rnehing  with  railroad  speed ;  we  waot  a 
corrective  for  this  distemper ;  a  power  that  shall  struggle  with 
these  debilitating  inflaences,  and  strengthen  our  cirilization 
at  precisely  those  points  where  it  is  most  weak.  Cnltnre 
shonld  lead,  not  follow.  That  indefinite  tribunal  which  goes 
under  the  conTenientdeeignation of  "pnblic sentiment"  baa  no 
right  to  meddle  with  these  high  matters.  "  The  end  of  ednca- 
tion," says  Ricbter,  "is  to  elevate  above  the  spirit  of  the 
age." 

In  onr  politics,  which  are  allowed  to  nsnrp  such  n  dispro- 
portioned  share  of  onr  time  and  thought,  how  much  we  need 
this  corrective  of  high  culture  to  instruct  us  in  the  worthieee- 
uess  of  most  of  the  reenlts  at  which  politicians  aim,  to  lessen 
our  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  power  of  legislation ;  to  core 
us  of  the  folly  of  confounding  the  right  to  vote  with  the  grand 
end  of  lite  ;  in  onr  religion  how  much  we  need  it  to  enlarge  onr 
scope  of  doctrine ;  to  save  us  ^m  oor  distressing  fmth  in  me- 
chanical appliances ;  to  lift  as  above  oar  little  sects  and  systems; 
to  make  ns  realize  that  the  Son  of  Man  came  that  we  might 
have  life,  and  that  we  might  have  it,more  abundantly  ;  in  all 
onr  doing  and  seeking,  in  our  business  and  pleasure,  how  nmch 
we  need  this  wise,  sweet,  balanced  temper  which  takes  things 
at  their  true  value,  which  refusea  to  confound  means  with 
ends ;  which  recognizes  all  good ;  which  strives  after  all  per- 
fection! In  our  Btretmons,  uncompromising  moods  how  gladly 
should  we  welcome  this  gracious  but  invincible  ally  I 

I  know  it  haa  been  questioned  whether  in  such  asocial  state 
as  onra  this  highest  culture  will  be  cared  for.  He  nnmis- 
tokable  leaning  of  an  industrial  democracy  is  towards  the 
Bciencee.  Not  only  do  the  sciences  admit  of  more  imme- 
diate application  to  those  arts  which  a  material  civilization 
rates  bo  high  ;  but  their  method  and  scope  suit  the  exagger- 
ated estimate  of  mere  mental  power  by  which  such  a  civiliza- 
tion is  characterized.  No  doubt  Knowledge  is  power ;  but  it 
shonld  be  something  more.  It  is  much  to  onr  credit  as  a  peo- 
ple that  we  have  built  so  many  miles  of  railroad  and  of  tele- 
graph; that  we  have  spanned  so  many  rivers  and  crossed  so 
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many  moaatata  chains,  bat  if  this  is  all  we  have  to  show,  we 
shall  make  after  all  bat  a  poor  figure  among  the  nations.  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  lift  Chicago  oat  of  the  mad ;  and  so  it 
was  a  great  thing  to  pile  ap  the  pyramids,  but  these  are 
not  the  things  for  which  men,  as  they  beheld  them,  have  bless- 
ed CM. 

The  disposition  to  lay  such  undue  stress  on  things  which 
belong  to  the  mere  shell  of  life  and  do  not  touch  its  vital  es- 
sence, is  the  perilous  side  of  the  great  social  and  political  ex- 
periment v-hich  we  are  making.  And  the  most  discouraging 
part  of  it  is  that  the  influences  which  shoaid  correct,  in  many 
cases  only  intensify  the  evil.  It  grieves  a  right-minded  man 
to  see  reported  in  the  papers  the  saying  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel that  the  Pacific  railroad  would  give  us  more  enlarged 
conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes.  Bnt  men  have  walked 
hnmbly  with  God  who  went  on  foot ;  the  poor  in  spirit,  the 
meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers,  were 
on  the  earth  beforot  the  days  of  Watt  and  Stephenson.  How 
much  are  we  benefited  by  crossing  the  continent  in  six  days, 
if  our  object  is  greedy  and  selfish ;  why  lay  uew  wires  beneath 
the  Atlantic  waves  if,  after  all, 

— "  tbe  ligfat-ootopeeding  Idep^ih 
Be&ra  nothmg  on  its  l>«aiii*l" 

Does  it  seem  that  Beligion  is  the  corrective  for  all  this  t 
But  tbe  working  of  the  religious  sentiment  is  always  shaped 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  manifests  itself.  In  its 
specific  forms  it  too  often  loses  sight  of  its  final  aim.  This 
aim  is  the  constant  clothing  of  man  in  the  stature  of  an  ampler 
spiritual  completeness ;  but,  alaa,  man's  own  apprehension  of 
this  aim  is  blurred  and  indistinct,  so  that  religion,  instead  of 
being  the  spur  to  all  perfection,  becomes  the  excuse  for  nar. 
rowneas,  for  resting  satisfied  with  a  stunted  and  enfeebled 
growth.  And  just  in  proportion  a^  the  religious  sentiment  is 
sincere  and  powerful  does  it  often  become  a  barrier  to  progress. 
A  man  of  limited  intellectual  range,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  man  of  sincere  religions  conviction,  is  apt  to  be  the  most 
impracticable  and  unreasonable  of  men.  Nowhere  is  the  illumi* 
nation  of  soaud  culture  so  mncb  needed  as  in  that  sphere  where 
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the  coiifoimding  of  light  and  darkneas  entails  such  disaa- 
trous  coiiBeqnenceB. 

In  no  conntry  in  the  world  is  the  religioaa  sentiment  bo 
genuine,  ao  energetic,  as  with  ne,  and  nowhere  does  there  eiid 
Bach  mnltipliclty  of  aecte,  ench  endless  disposition  to  lay  ez- 
clnsive  stress  on  Biogle  trntbs,  sach  nnhealthy  fostering  of 
selfish  inetincts  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  the 
ideal  of  Obristianity  enforced  in  mncb  of  onr  religions  litera- 
ture, and  by  so  many  of  our  religions  teachers.  I  would  not, 
in  the  least,  uuderrate  the  real  good  that  religion  achievee 
even  in  its  most  imperfect  forms.  It  is  the  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  that  we  see  in  part,  but  surely  it  ehonld  be  our  coo- 
staot  aim  to  seek  after  better  things.  We  have  a  superabun- 
dant religious  energy.  We  rush  about  doing  good  with  only 
less  of  zeal  than  we  rush  about  in  pursuit  of  money  ;  we  carry 
the  Gospel  into  all  the  earth.  But,  after  all,  the  kingdom 
Cometh  without  observation.  There  are  things  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  making  proselytes  or  multiplying  chnrches. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  this  high  cultore  in  the  TJnitud 
Slates,  is  it  not  clear  that  our  colleges  must  be  its  nurseries  f 
Is  not  this  the  proper  aim  of  that  distinctive  academic 
method,  which  I  have  been  all  along  asserting  i  Is  it  not 
the  sapreme  function  of  our  colleges  to  supply  this  gracioiu 
and  ennobling  ministry.  "  The  A  merican  College,  "  as  Presi- 
dent Eliot  has  truly  said,  "is  an  institution  without  a  paral- 
lel." Its  aim  must  not  be  confonnded  with  the  aim  of  th« 
common  school,  which  seeks  to  effect  the  greatest  good  f<v 
the  greatest  number,  nor  with  the  aim  of  the  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional school,  which  aims  at  special  results  in  a  particalw 
direction.  The  training  of  a  college,  to  be  effective,  most  be, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  exclnsive;  it  eliminates  the  Iwst 
material,  and  aims  at  the  highest  mark;  achieving  its  end,  not 
in  auy  special  preparation  for  special  avocations,  but  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  whole  nature,  in  the  expansion  of  the  spiritual 
senses  to  just  and  adequate  apprehension  of  all  the  ends  of 
living. 

We  gain  nothing  by  baptizing  onr  colleges  with  high-eonnd- 
ing  names,  and  hopelessly  confounding  the  object  of  Academic 
with  the  object  of  University  instmction.      We  need  great 
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Doivereitiee,  institations  where  the  highest  iuBtructioD  ehall  be 
communicated  in  all  departments,  where  libraries,  cabinets, 
and  all  scientific  apparatus,  shall  be  provided  ;  but  we  shall 
get  them  soonest,  not  by  wiping  ont  onr  old  college  conree,  bat 
b;  making  it  more  distinctive  and  exacting.  It  cannot  be 
recognized  too  clearly,  that  the  fnnctions  of  the  college  and 
oniversity  are  dietioct.  The  nnirersity  cannot  be  too  varied 
in  its  courses ;  cannot  be  too  well  famished  with  collections 
of  every  kind  ;  is  better  for  standing  in  a  great  centre,  and 
being  thronged  with  crowds  of  eager  students ;  but  the  beat 
resnlte  of  college  discipline  are  secnred  by  severe  training  in  few 
stndies;  great  libraries  and  miisenms  are  not  essential,  and  aD 
increase  of  stndents  beyond  a  certain  limit,  is  an  evil.  The 
aim  should  be,  not  so  mnch  to  have  many,  as  to  have  them 
carefully  matched. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  whether  in  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  College,  we  are  not  at  fault.  Before  we  decide 
this  question,  let  ns  remember  that  in  this  country  the  fun- 
damantal  idea  of  the  College  has  never  yet  been  realized. 
Onr  oldest  institutions  were  founded  just  at  the  crisis  when, 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  colleges  were  snpplanting  the 
old  mediseval  universities,  and  hence  Ihey  received  the  name 
of  Colleges.  And  no  doubt  when  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  were  incorporated  the  purpose  was  to  in- 
troduce the  English  college  system.  Bnt  whatever  the  original 
purpose  may  have  been,  it  was  never  carried  ont.  Long  rows 
of  brick  bnildiuga,  with  less  of  architectural  beauty  than  any 
well-built  cotton  mill  may  boast,  do  not  make  a  college. 
Neither  do  dry,  formal  recitations  to  a  tutor  All  this  may 
be  found  in  any  public  school.  The  fundamental  idea  of  a 
college  is  that  of  an  academic  family.  This  is  the  substance 
of  which  onr  American  College  system  retains  the  shell  alone. 
This  it  is  that  conBtitntes  the  distinctive  excellence  of  the 
English  Colleges ;  this,  that  with  all  their  faults,  makes  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  seats  of  snch  serene  culture,  the  haunts  of 
BO  many  beautiful  and  gracions  memories.  Who  that  has  read 
the  delightful  memoir  of  Eeble,  by  his  life-long  friend  and 
biographer,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  will  need  to  be  reminded  of 
that  apt  illostration  of  what  I  mean,  in  the  charming  picture 
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which  he  gives  of  collego  life  at  Corpus  sixty  years  ago,  when 
Thomas  Arnold  had  joat  been  elected  scholar,  a  "college,** 
saya  Coleridge,  "  very  small  io  its  numbers,  and  hamble  Id  its 
buildings,  but  to  which  we  and  onr  fellow  stndenta  formed  an 
attachment  never  weakened  in  the  after  coarse  of  onr  Uvea." 
It  IB  the  fashion  of  the  hour  to  speak  with  contempt  of  the 
English  collegiate  system,  to  decry  the  methods  as  antiquated, 
and  the  studies  as  naelees.  Bat  a  system  which  kindled  the 
enthnsiaam  and  retained  the  affection  of  two  such  oppoeite 
natures  as  Arnold  and  Keble,  which  armed  one  with  heroic 
panoply  for  the  thickest  of  life's  battle,  and  sent  the  other  to  a 
remote  country  pariah,  to  lead  a  life,  whose  singular  purity 
and  grace  has  breathed  itself  in  heavenly  music  across  oceans, 
and  over  continents,  must  have  had  iu  it  some  feature,  which 
we  can  ill  afford  to  spare. 

This  subtle  charm  of  Oxford,  the  source  of  this  deathleas 
fascination,  was  what  Eeble,  borrowing  a  word  irom  bis  favor- 
ite Aristotle,  used  to  call  its  ^&iK,  that  is  the  toning  or  general 
color  that  it  diffused  over  the  whole  character,  imparting  a 
peculiar  gentleness  and  grace  to  the  habitual  exercise  of  the 
vignrons  moral  virtues.  And  who  can  fail  to  see  that  this 
peculiar  tone,  this  ineffable  and  characteristic  grace  (hat  steeps 
Oxford  in  sentiment,  and  bathes  her  with  enchantment,  is  the 
result  in  very  great  raeaaare  of  that  development  of  the  idea 
of  academic  fellowship,  which  marks  the  English  nniversities 
from  their  great  continental  rivals.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
distinctive  college  spirit ;  the  intimate  fellowship  of  scholars 
gathered  under  one  roof,  and  sitting  aronnd  one  board ;  the 
close  contact  of  cultivated  mintis;  the  familiar  exchange,  not 
only  between  men  of  the  same  rank,  but  between  pnpil  and 
instructor,  meeting  in  private  chambers  and  in  classes  of  half-a- 
dozen,  so  painfully  contrasting  in  aU  its  aspects,  with  the  nn- 
lovelinesB  of  our  college  life,  and  the  frigid,  formal  intercourse 
of  student  and  professor. 

We  need,  then,  to  import  into  onr  academic  life  a  different 
spirit.  For,  ofcourae,such  culture  as  I  have  been  upholding  can- 
not be  imparted  by  mechanical  and  formal  methods.  The  im- 
palse  must  be  living,  personal ;  it  must  come  not  from  books, 
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but  men.  The  mere  Bcboolmaster  is  nerer  mora  oDt  of  place 
than  ia  the  professor's  chair.  I  share  to  the  fnll  Lefii^ing's  cod- 
tempt  for  whst  he  called  profeesoriDg.  Unleaa  mind  teaches 
miad  thera  will  be  no  heat.  We  make  much  of  onrimproved 
methods  and  text  books,  bat  after  all  they  matter  less  than  we 
SDppose.  A  genial,  opulent,  overflowing  soul  is  the  secret  of 
snocesa  in  teaching.  To  have  read  Earipidea  with  Milton,  were 
better  than  having  the  latest  critical  edition.  Kot  the  methods 
but  the  men  gave  Rngby  and  Sor^e  their  iame.  And  hence 
the  advantage,  in  a  college,  of  smaller  nnmbers,  where  the  stn- 
dents,  brought  into  daily  familiar  contact  with  superior  minds, 
may  catch  onconscioasly  the  earnestness,  the  urbanity,  the  kin- 
dred flow  which  onlj  such  personal  contact  can  communicate. 

All  ioBpirations  are  vital.  The  spirit  of  a  living  creatnre  ie 
in  the  wheels.  It  was  in  strict  conformity  with  this  supreme 
spiritual  law  that  when  the  highest,  holiest  truth  was  mani- 
fested, it  was  manifested  in  a  Living  Person.  And  here,  that 
nothing  in  this  discnssion  be  misunderstood,  let  me  distinctly 
say,  what  I  have  all  along  implied,  that  the  highest,  moat 
perfect  culture  is  only  possible  through  Him  in  whom  alone 
we  are  made  complete.  For  I  have  aimed  to  show  that 
cnltnre  is  not  simply  intellectual,  but  covere  the  whole  natnre. 
It  is  such  quickening  of  the  vital  springs  of  being  as  can 
come  only  from  a  person.  It  is  love  of  the  Supreme  Perfec- 
tion, ouch  love  as  can  only  be  created  by  an  inward  loving 
apprehension  of  Him  in  whom  it  waa  revealed.  The  gosi 
of  human  perfection  cau  be  reached  in  do  other  way. 
Without  this  personal  fellowship  with  the  Incarnate  Life  and 
Truth,  we  are  cat  off  from  the  sovereign  qoickener.  We  hew 
out  for  ourselves  broken  cisterns  instead  of  drinking  of  that 
river  of  Ood  which  is  fiill  of  water.  We  garnish  a  sepulchre 
which  within  Is  fitll  of  rottenness  and  death. 

And  as  the  snpreme,  all  constraining  power  of  the  Great 
Teacher  was  rooted  in  bis  transcendent  personality,  in  itself  a 
judgment  of  all  evil,  an  allurement  to  ^1  good,  so  in  a  lower 
sense  is  it  not  leas  true  of  all  teachers.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing methods ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  method,  after  all, 
is  secondary.  "  To  write  well,"  says  Milton,  "  a  man  must  be 
himself  a  poem ;"  so  to  teach  well  his  inmost  soul  must  be 
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imbued  with  the  sweetness,  the  geoeroeity,  the  simplicity  of 
that  divine  philosophy  which  it  ie  his  highest  doty  to  incul- 
cate. The  springs  which  he  causes  to  gnsh  farth  can  never  rise 
higher  than  their  foant.  We  canoot  be  too  earnestly  peransded 
that  all  frnitfal  academic  reform  most  find  its  beginning  here. 
And  if  onr  colleges  are  destined  ever  to  become  the  seats  of 
this  serene  cnltnre,  the  chosen  hannts  of  these  graciotis,  en- 
nobling influencee,  it  will  be  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  those 
to  whom  the  sacred  office  of  instruction  is  entrusted,  warming 
to  their  work,  and  gathering  their  pnpils  aboat  theta  in  an 
emnlstion  and  rivalry  of  love,  shall  wield  that  spoataneons, 
rhythmic  inflnence  which  flows  "  Irom  soul  to  sonl,  and  lives 
forever  and  forever." 

1  have  been  asserting  a  distinctive  Academic  Onltore.  It 
has  been  my  aim  to  show  that  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the 
immense  increase  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  sciences, 
instead  of  rendering  the  need  of  this  distinctive  cnltare  less, 
has  only  made  it  greater.  Let  ns  banish  the  false  notion 
of  any  antacronism  between  this  cnltnre,  and  edncntion  that 
has  a  different  scope  and  aim.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deprecate 
the  value  of  specific  technical  training  in  order  to  exalt  the 
worth  of  this  more  complete  development  Such  an  iustitutioQ 
AS  the  Technological  School  in  Boston  is  doing  a  good  work. 
It  supplies  a  need  which  onr  colleges  conid  snpply  only  through 
the  sacrifice  of  a  greater  good.  I  approve  its  meUiod,  and 
rejoice  in  its  success.  In  oar  common  schools  we  are  doing  a 
better  work.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  can  receive  no  other 
training  than  they  receive  here.  I  advocate  a  distinctive  aca- 
demic cnltare,  not  in  place  of  these,  not  In  opposition  to  them, 
but  in  alliance  with  them,  to  preside  over  and  direct  them. 
I  advocate  it,  becanse  scientific  training,  unless  regulated  and 
qualified  by  a  broader  culture,  can  only  end  in  debilitating, 
instead  of  enlarging,  the  spiritual  nature ;  becanse  popular 
instruction,  unless  constantly  invigorated  and  enlightened  by 
higher  intellectnal  forces,  can  move  only  in  a  doll  mechanical 
routine.  For  education  mast  receive  its  shape  from  above,  not 
from  beneath.  Unless  we  do  something  to  raise  as  well  as 
to  dififuse,  there  is  danger  that  the  sneer  of  Benan  will  prove 
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well  founded  and  the  new  world  atone  for  its  neglect  of  supe- 
rior inetrnctioD  by  a  long  coarse  of  vnlgaritj  of  thought  and 
brntality  of  mannera. 

I  have  not,  then,  in  the  rtew  which  I  have  advanced,  been 
pleading  for  a  puny,  dilettanti  cnlture;  a  cnltnre  remote  from 
life  and  its  serious  concerns.  On  the  contrary,  the  Cnlture  I 
have  been  asserting  keeps  the  bodI  in  constant,  inspiring  contact 
with  the  deepest  springs  of  action.  It  is  not  selfish  and  iudi- 
vidaal,  but  permeates  the  whole  social  organism.  Itself 
accessible  only  to  its  elect,  its  benediction  deeceode  on  all. 
Its  influence  is  wide  as  the  inflnence  of  spiritual  truth.  For 
man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  bnt  by  every  word  that  pr«- 
ceedetb  ont  of  the  month  of  God. 
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AanoLB  IV.— THE    AMERICAN    COLLEGES  AND   THE 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC. 

IV. 

The  consideration  of  the  American  colleges  as  connmanities 
has  brought  as  to  the  question  of  their  religions  chdracter. 
This  includes  several  subordinate  qaestions,  snch  as,  whether 
they  ought  to  be  placed  nnder  a  positive  religious  inflneoce, 
and  to  what  extent  and  in  what  maDoer  this  iuflnence  may 
properly  be  exercised.  These  qiieetione,  and  many  others 
wliich  arise  under  this  comprehensive  topic,  are  from  the  □>■ 
tnre  of  the  snbject  not  easily  answeid,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  upinion  are  involved  in  somewhat  serions  complica- 
tions. 

We  may  as  well  say,  at  the  onteet,  that  the  view  which  any 
man,  otherwise  well-informed,  will  take  of  this  snbject,  must 
necessarily  vary  with  the  views  which  he  takes  of  religion  it 
self,  as  to  its  essential  natnre  and  authority,  as  to  ite  relation 
to  man's  responsibility  and  destiny,  and  as  to  its  evidence.  It 
will  vary  also  with  the  views  which  he  takes  of  Christianity ; 
according  as  he  regards  it  as  snpernaturally  given  and  histori- 
cally trne,  or  as  he  believes  it  to  be  of  human  origination,  and, 
therefore,  so  far  as  its  miracles  and  the  claims  and  conceptions 
of  its  central  person^e  are  concerned,  as  more  or  less  histori- 
cally erroneous.  It  will  vary  also  according  as  his  views  are 
more  or  less  enlarged  of  its  relations  to  hnman  cnltnre,  and 
of  its  friendliness  to  the  highest  forms  of  human  develop- 
ment. 

The  position  which  we  occupy  is  that  "  the  Christian  faith  it 
the  perfection  of  human  reason  ;"  that  supernatural  and  his- 
torical Christianity  is  the  only  Christianity  which  is  worth  de- 
fending or  which  is  capable  of  being  defended  on  the  grounds 
of  reason  or  history  ;  and  that  such  a  Christianity,  when  intei^ 
preted  by  enlightened  judgment,  ae  to  its  truths  and  its  pre- 
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eepte,  ia  not  only  friendly  to  the  highest  forms  of  cnltnre,  hot 
is  an  eesentUI  coDdition  of  the  eame. 

There  are  not  a  few  at  the  present  time  who  do  not  agree 
vitb  ne  in  this  position.  More  than  a  few,  we  tear,  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  higher  edncation  of  the  conntry,  so  far  hesitate 
to  receive  any  positive  form  of  religion  as  to  aasume  in  all 
their  reasonings,  that  the  claims  of  snpematural  Christianity 
are  more  likely  than  otherwise  to  be  set  aside  in  the  progreea 
of  historical  and  scientific  investigation,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore inconsistent  as  well  as  impolitic  for  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  conntry  to  be  very  positively  committed  to  the 
support  of  these  claims.  Snch  a  recc^ition  of  Christianity,  in 
their  view,  binders  the  freedom  of  investigation  and  of  teaching, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  that  tolerance  among  scholars  which  is 
required  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  might  repel  the 
chai^  of  being  anti-religions  or  atheistic  or  even  anti-Chris- 
tiau  in  their  own  faith,  bnt  they  reason  that  for  a  college  to 
reci^nize  the  CfaristiaD  faith  in  its  teachings  is  to  commit  itself 
to  an  implied  bondage  of  opinion,  which  cannot  bat  constrain 
the  freedom  of  its  spirit,  or  which  mnet,  at  least,  make  it  nn- 
wisely  intolerant.  We  cannot  accept  this  position  or  the  infer- 
ences to  which  it  leads. 

We  must  discnsB  this  question  in  an  important  sense  from  a 
Christian  position,  and  judge  of  the  whole  subject  from  a  Chris- 
tian point  of  view.  Bntwhile  we  frankly  avow  onr  position,  we 
trust  that  it  will  not  make  us  so  one-sided  or  one-eyed  in  onr 
construction  of  those  whose  position  differs  from  our  own  as  to 
render  ns  incapable  of  appreciating  their  difficulties  or  of  look- 
ing at  college  and  nniversity  education  from  their  point  of 
view.  Though  our  position  is  distinctively  and  avowedly 
Christian,  we  do  not  propose  to  argae  simply  as  theologians,  or 
to  use  our  assumption  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  vantage 
f^nund ;  bnt  to  argue  as  friends  of  education,  and  to  occupy, 
so  far  as  we  may,  the  ground  which  is  common  to  all  friends 
of  culture  who  are  not  avowedly  irreligious  and  atheistic  in 
their  scientific  and  practical  theories. 

The  view  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  is  that  the 
American  Colleges  shonld  have  a  positively  religions  and 
Christian  character.    We  have  in  mind  the  college  snch  as  we 
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have  coDceired  and  deecribed  it, — the  coll«^  which  is  a  diBtinet 
commnnit;  and  maiDtains  a  separate  and  distinctive  iotellec- 
tnal  and  social  life.  The  few  colleges  which  are  not  dU- 
tinct  as  comiunnities, — the  colleges  of  the  very  large  citiea, 
where  pupils  live  in  their  own  homes  and  are  rooted  in  their 
own  familiee — can  derive  their  religions  influence  from  the  ssme 
sources  from  which  other  yonths  derive  theirs,  that  is,  from 
the  domestic,  social,  and  church  relations  of  the  great  comma- 
nity  from  which  the;  have  never  been  transplanted.  While  it 
is  desirable,  and  in  a  sense,  necessary  that  inetitotions  of  thig 
kind  should  exert  a  positive  religions  and  Christian  influence, 
thenecessit;  in  this  case  is  nut  so  imperative.  We  are  concern- 
ed with  those  colleges  which  maintain  the  distinctive  and 
intensely  active  common  life  which  we  have  described. 

When  we  aay  that  the  college  of  this  description  should  be 
positive  in  its  religious  and  Christian  influence,  we  mean  that 
the  essential  facts  and  truths  of  the  Christian  system  should  be 
recognized  in  all  its  teachings  as  tnie  ;  that  as  a  commnni^ 
the  college  should  participate  in  Christian  worship,  and  that 
its  instruction  and  discipline  should,  with  rare  exceptions,  be 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  a  positive  and  earnest  Christian  cbar 
acter. 

Our  reasons  are  the  following: 

First. — The  colleges  as  such  have  the  same  duty  and  need 
of  social  religion  which  exist  in  every  community.  This 
can  be  doubted  or  denied  only  by  those  who  deny  alt^^etber 
the  obligation  of  united  and  common  religions  teaching  and 
worship.  We  have  seen  that  the  collie,  as  a  community,  is 
eminently  independent  and  self-enfficing,  deriving  the  roots 
of  its  life  eminently  from  within  itself,  and  living  that  life 
with  an  energy  that  ia  especially  intense.  If  other  human  so- 
cieties need  to  be  socially  religions,  the  need  of  the  college  is 
preeminent.  If  it  is  becoming  that  the  great  community  of 
men  should  divide  itself  into  separate  societies  in  order  thatit 
may  maintain  religions  teaching  and  worship,  then  it  ia  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  a  society  which  of  itself  is  separated 
from  every  other,  should  be  provided  with  such  teaching  and 
worship.  If  every  household  ought  to  he  a  religions  eommoo- 
wealth,  then  the  college  which  takes  the  youth  from  his  home 
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and  intrcduces  him  iato  a  larger  honsehold  of  its  own,  onght 
to  sustain  that  religious  teaching  and  worship  which  are  np|iro- 
priate  to  its  own  necessities  and  position. 

Second. — The  college,  as  compared  with  other  communities, 
stands  in  special  and  imperative  need  of  religious  restraints 
and  religions  influences.  The  individnals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed have  been  released,  sometimes  abrnptly,  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  family  and  of  the  public  opinion  of  society  at 
larjre.  They  form  to  themseUeB  a  public  opiDion  of  their  own, 
vhich,  though  often  generous  and  juet,  is  yet  liabl  s  to  strange 
caprices  and  sadden  revolutions,  even  when  sobered  and 
elevated  by  the  most  active  and  ennobling  religious  elements. 
The  passions  are  strong,  the  will  is  impetuous  and  weak,  the 
judgment  is  immature,  the  experience  of  temptation  is  limited, 
the  habits  of  good  are  nor  fixed,  while  those  to  evil  are  some- 
times fearfully  strong.  Such  a  conimuaity,  as  it  would  seem, 
dofs  of  all  others  stand  in  pressing  need  of  the  best  religious 
inflncnces,  and  these  shonld  be  constantly  applied,  wisely  vari- 
ed, and  patiently  maintained.  If  Christianity  can  do  anything 
to  control  and  elevate  any  class  if  persons,  or  if  it  is  needed  for 
any,  it  is  adapted  to  and  required  for  the  susceptible,  intelli- 
gent, and  impetuous  youth,  who  crowd  the  American  colleges. 

"What  is  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  young  men  as  individuals, 
is  equally  required  for  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  whole 
body.  To  govern  a  college  by  mere  law,  or  by  the  force  of  rules 
and  penalties,  without  appealing  to  the  ethical  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  pupilp,  is  not'always  successful  in  the  lowest 
sense,  and  it  never  can  be  in  the  highest.  The  reason  and 
conscience  must  often  be  appealed  to,  and  if  this  is  done  with 
effect,  both  reason  and  conscience  must  be  reinforced  and 
quickened  by  religious  faith  and  feeling.  If  religions  restraints 
and  religions  hopes  are  required  in  every  community  of  full 
grown  men — not  as  is  sometimes  charged  to  do  the  work  of  a 
police,  but  to  make  the  work  of  a  police  less  necessary, — this 
must  be  eminently  true  in  a  community  of  youths  whoso  senue 
of  propriety  is  not  always  proportioned  to  tiieir  knowledge, 
and  whose  mobile  and  impetuous  tempers  are  often  exasper- 
ated t"  resistance  by  rules  and  surveillance.  If  the  college 
contains  none  whose  principles  of  dnty  are  made  sturdy  by 
VOL,  xxnn.  4t) 
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religious  reverence  and  whoee  consciences  are  qnickeoed  by  tlie 
presence  and  love  of  God,  then,  on  those  occasions  of  strain  and 
conflict  between  the  students  and  the  faculty  which  mnBt  in- 
evitably occnr  from  time  to  time,  the  cause  of  order  tnnet  be 
imperiled.  It  is  not  according  to  the  wisdom  of  experience 
to  aflBrm  that  snch  exigencies  will  not  arise,  nor  if  they  do 
occnr,  to  rely  upon  any  principles  which  are  not  enforced,  eithw 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  religious  faith. 

Third. — It  ia  a  legitimate  and  important  function  of  the 
college,  to  form  the  character  to  moral  and  religions  excel- 
lence. Education  should  not  and  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
culture  of  the  intellect  and  the  tastes,  but  it  properly  includes 
the  culture  of  the  character.  Tlie  Christian  believer  holds  that 
the  character  can  only  be  rightly  fonned  when  it  is  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  Christ.  He  holds  that  discipleship  to 
Christ  is  the  condition  of  complete  success  in  the  culture  and 
regulation  of  the  springs  of  action.  When  then  he  requires 
that  the  college  should  teach  and  iuSnence  its  pnpils  according 
to  this  theory,  he  ie  only  consistent  with  his  own  most  sacred 
convictions.  Whenever  the  instrnction  on  scientific  and  lit- 
erary themes  can  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  the 
opportunity  of  confirming  the  Christian  faith,  and  strengthen- 
ing Christian  purposes,  it  should  in  alt  cases  be  given.  If  it 
furnishes  no  sncli  opportunity,  the  character  of  the  iostrnctcs 
may  still  attract  and  influence  his  pnpils.  Those  who  found 
and  endow  Christian  collies  may  as  properly  endow  them  aa 
places  of  religions  culture,  so  far  as  such  culture  can  be  sac- 
cessfuUy  applied,  as  make  them  places  of  intellectual  disci- 
pline. Those  who  do  not  accept  the  Christian  notion  of  char- 
acter, who  do  not  believe  in  Christ  as  the  object  of  man's 
confidence  and  the  light  and  hope  of  bis  life,  may  see  no 
propriety  in  connecting  these  infiuences  with  bis  truning  in 
youth.  They  wonld  exclude  religion  and  Christianity  frum 
the  collie  for  the  same  reasons  and  no  other  that  wonld 
.exclude  them  from  the  conduct  of  their  life.  Conversely, 
the  same  reasoning  which  would  exclude  them  ft^m  a  place 
in  the  college,  wonld  require  that  they  be  rejected  altogether. 

Fourth. — If  moral  and  religious  perfection  are  the  end  <^ 
all  education,  then  moral  and  religions  cultare  are  friendly  to 
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education  and  oaltnre  of  every  kind.  '■  The  end  of  learning," 
sajs  Milton,  "  is  to  repair  the  rninci  of  onr  first  parents,  by 
regaining  to  Know  God  aright,  and  oat  of  that  knowledge  to 
love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  bim,  as  we  may  the  near- 
est by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united 
to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  np  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. Bnt  becanae  onr  nnderstanding  cannot  in  this  body 
fonnd  itself  bat  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive  so  clearly  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  invisible  things,  ae  by  orderly 
conning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creatures,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  decreet  teaching." 
These  views,  with  some  qnalifications  of  phraseology,  will  be 
accepted  by  all  those  who  have  any  faith  or  interest  in  relig- 
ions trnth.  Tliey  are  in  brief  "  that  moral  and  religions  per- 
fection aro  the  final  aim  of  all  Imman  culture,  as  they  are 
of  onr  existence  and  discipline  in  the  human  condition.  This 
end  U  promoted  by  education,  chiefly  by  the  study  of  nature 
and  of  books."  Now  the  question  upo^  which  opinions  differ, 
is,  whether  the  final,  that  is  the  religions  aim,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized  in  our  educational  arrangements,  especially 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Some  contend  that  any 
recognition  of  religious  ends  other  than  the  most  indirect  and 
incidental  must  interfere  with  the  direct  object  of  education, 
which  is  cnltare,  and  in  this  way  tnay  defeat  the  ends  of 
religion  itself.  Others  contend,  that  inasmnch  as  religion  is 
enpreme,  it  shonld  be  recognized  and  pnrsned  in  the  college, 
even  at  the  expense  and  sacrifice  of  culture,  that  whatever 
else  should  be  sacrificed  even  in  an  institution  professedly  de- 
voted to  education,  religion  shonld  be  regarded  as  supreme. 
"We  contend  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  two, 
that  while  culture  shonld  be  made  the  direct  object  of  every 
institution  of  learning,  and  in  one  sense  the  immediate  aim 
of  its  arrangements,  this  aim  is  not  hindered  btit  promoted  by 
that  enlightened  recognition  of  religion  which  cultnre  makes 
poeaible.  We  hold  that  religion  controls  and  tempers  cultnre,. 
in  order  to  stimalate,  refine,  and  elevate  it;  and  cnltare,  in  its 
turn,  enlightens  and  liberalizes  religion.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Matthew  Arnold  in  his  Culture  and  Anarchy,  that  the  Christ- 
ian element  is  essentially  "  Hebraistic  "  in  the  sense  of  being 
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dogmatiu,  narrow,  and  intolerant,  and  that  as  snch  it  ia  oppoeeJ 
to  the  "  Hellenistic  "  element,  which  is  reflecting,  enlightened, 
tolerant,  and  civilized.  Bather  do  we  hold  that  Christianity 
mediates  between  Judaistn  and  Hellenism,  that  it  is  Hebraism 
Helleuized,  and  contains  in  itself  the  excellences  of  both 
directions,  softening  the  austerities  of  Jndaiam  bj  the  refine- 
ments of  Greece,  and  (hue  enlarging  its  narrowness  bj ''  taming 
a  stream  of  fresh  and  free  tlionght  u}>on  onr  stock  notions  and 
habits."  Or  rather  we  should  say  that  it  is  only  by  the  touch 
of  the  divinely  human  Master  and  Lord  of  Christianity,  that 
these  antagonietic  elements  can  be  fused  into  something  nobler 
than  either,  the  self-sacrifiee  and  worship  of  that  Ohristiaa  lore 
which  "  eeeketh  not  her  own,"  which  "  believeth  all  things,  and 
hopeth  all  things."  Did  we  not  believe  that  an  earnest  and 
spiritual  Christianity  was  compatible  with  and  favorable  to  the 
highest  forms  of  human  cnlture,  we  should  not  believe  it  to 
be  from  God.  But  believing  that  it  is  divine,  not  merely  in 
its  origin  but  in  its  adaptation  to  every  possible  development 
of  humanity, — that  it  bus  "  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is 
ae  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come," — we  think  that  its  truths 
and  spirit  should  be  distinctly  and  prominently  recognised 
in  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning;  and  this  not  merely 
from  its  acknowledged  importance  and  anpremaey,  but  be- 
cause of  its  beneficent  influence  upon  learning  and  cnlture 
themselves.  We  would  not  make  of  oar  colleges  houses  of 
piety  ait  snch,  we  would  not  tnm  their  scholastic  exercises  into 
spiritnal  retraites;  we  would  not  lower  the  standard  of  learn- 
ing or  diminish  the  reqnirements  of  taste  and  cnltnre ;  bnt  we 
would  distinctly  hold  up  and  exemplify  the  most  spiritnal  and 
earnest  forms  of  Christian  duty  and  the  Christian  life,  aa  the 
end  to  which  all  learning  and  all  culture  shoald  be  consecra- 
ted as  supreme.  The  mottoes  npon  the  seals  of  Harvard  and 
Yate  respectively,  when  united  into  one,  happily  express  our 
own  opinion,  as  they  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  religion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  culture  on  the  other.  Harvard,  id  her 
Chritto  et  Ecdeaia,  pays  the  chief  homage  to  religion,  as  tt 
was  natural  that  she  should,  being  older  in  time.  Tale  com- 
pletes the  motto,  by  Liix  et  Veritas,  providing  for  cnlture  in 
words  that  remind  us  of  Arnold's  oft-repeated  "  sweetneae 
and  liffht." 
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We  trnst  that  none  of  our  readers  will  be  anrprifled  that  we 
assert,  that  other  thinga  being  equal, — as  endowinentB,  time, 
access  to  an  intelligent  and  refined  commnnity,  with  the  re- 
quirements with  which  snch  a  coinmiinitj  provides  itself. — that 
institution  of  learning  which  is  earnestly  religious  is  certain 
to  make  the  largest  and  most  valuablo  achievementsin  science 
and  learning,  as  well  as  in  literary  taste  and  capacity. 

Among  the  parti  en  I  ars  in  which  an  earnest  Christian  spirit  is 
fitted  to  act  favorably  npon  the  caltnre  of  the  colleges,  are 
the  following.  It  is  favorable  to  persevering  industry.  Ciil- 
tnre  of  every  sort  is  the  frnit  of  application.  Sncceas  in  any 
science  and  art  is  achieved  by  labor.  The  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity is  a  spirit  of  self-denying  and  patient  service.  To  what 
feats  of  literary  work  hi>s  it  not  prompted,  in  the  amazing  toil 
by  day  and  night,  through  months  and  years,  which  has 
wrought  those  ponderous  tomes  that  fill  the  libraries  of  the 
learned.  It  is  trne  other  motives  prompt  to  laborious  eru- 
dition and  scientific  toil;  the  motives  of  ambition  in  all  its 
forms,  and  sometimes  those  of  malevolent  passion  or  critical 
spleen,  but  none  of  these  is  a  force  which  in  its  nature  is 
so  tense  and  untiring  as  are  religions  dntv  and  Christian  self- 
denial.  What  snperhnman  patience  has  been  shown  by  the 
devotees  of  Christian  art  in  all  its  forms,  who  have  labored, 
not  merely  for  an  immortality  of  earthly  fnme,  but  under  the 
inspiration  which  came  from  the  assured  hope  of  a  personal 
immortality  which  shonid  surpass  all  their  ideals  by  its  satis- 
fying realities. 

The  Christian  spirit  is  in  its  nature  truth-loving.  If  there  is 
any  one  feature  prominent  in  the  character  of  its  great  Foun- 
der, in  which  he  was  before  his  own  time  and  has  given  cha- 
racter to  all  the  time  that  is  snbseqnent,  it  is  his  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  truth  as  snch,  and  of  its  authority, 
hy  virtno  of  its  hold  upon  the  reason.  If  there  is  any  one 
spirit  which  he  has  incalcated  by  precept  and  example,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  brave  allegiance  to  truth.  If  any  duty  may  be 
said  to  have  been  prominently  recognized  and  enforced  by 
him,  it  is  the  dnty  of  candor  in  wei^^hing  all  sorts  of  evi- 
dence. The  father  of  the  inductive  philosophy  could  find  no 
better  illustration  of  the  spirit  which  was  to  be  the  condition 
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of  successful  investigation  aod  of  actnal  progress,  than  in 
these  worde,  "  that  it  is  no  less  trae  in  this  huma-i  kingdom  of 
knowledge,  than  in  God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man 
shall  enter  into  it  exwpi  hs  hecome  first  as  a  little  child."  It  en- 
joins the  love  of  all  sorts  of  tnith — Truth  of  art,  literatare, 
as  well  as  of  that  beauty  wliich  is  bnt  another  name  for  es- 
thetic truth.  The  precept  "  what^over  things  are  trne,  whatso- 
ever tilings  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report, 
think  on  these  things"  provides  for  the  most  cathoh'c  taste 
conceivable,  for  the  most  progressive  civilizati(,n,  for  all  trne 
reflnement  In  art,  in  literature,  in  ruanners,  and  in  civilization 
of  every  kind.  It  not  only  provides  for  all  these,  but  it  impels 
to  all  these  as  dnties. 

It  is,  morover,  refiniTig  in  its  operation  and  influences,  and 
so  far  is  eminently  favorable  to  culture.  It  represses  the 
animal  passions  with  the  debasement  which  they  involve.  It 
rises  above  mere  worldly  tendencies  with  their  inevitably  hard- 
ening tendency,  however  brilliant  the  polish  of  which  this  hard- 
ness is  capable,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  more  delicate  grace 
of  spiritual  modesty  and  spiritual  aspirations.  It  destroys  tlie 
selfish  affections  and  substitutes  for  them  the  love  which  is 
warm  as  well  as  ennobling.  It  rises  above  the  envious  jeal- 
ouscs  which,  if  reports  are  true,  do  sometimea  separate  men 
of  science,  poets,  and  musicians;  as  well  as  theologians  and 
religionists.  In  short,  the  indirect  effect  of  Christian  feeling 
is  to  call  forth  and  encourage  whatever  in  human  sensibility 
is  of  finer  textnre,  and  to  keep  it  fresh  and  pure.  The  same 
Christian  faith  which,  when  it  enters  a  cuttage,  other  things 
being  equal,  awakens  and  intensifies  the  love  of  fiowere,  of 
music,  of  poetry,  and  of  pictures,  does  also,  when  it  d'>m- 
inates  in  the  cultured  soul,  increase  the  delicacy  and  enlai^ 
the  sphere  of  its  tastes,  and  when  it  rules  in  a  university,  tends 
to  make  its  members  more  refined  in  all  their  capacities  for 
sesthetlc  progress,  as  well  as  quickens  the  desire  to  exercise  and 
perfect  them. 

We  do  not  contend  that  Christianity  is  the  same  thing  as 
culture,  or  that  Christian  attainments  may  in  a  college  be 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  attainments  in  science  and  lit- 
erature.    As  we  have  said,  tlie  university  and  the  college  are 
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not  proximately  designed  for  religious  cnltore  and  spiritoal 
edification,  but  for  etady  and  intellectual  discipline.  To  turn 
them  into  houseG  of  religion  or  to  use  them  chiefly  or  promi- 
nently as  places  for  spiritnal  instead  ol  intellectual  exerciBee, 
isgroeelj  to  pervert  them,  and  like  all  other  perversioiia  and 
half-truths  is  to  foster  all  manner  of  spiritual  monstrosities ;  as 
hypocrisy,  cant,  spiritual  pride,  asceticism,  and  the  like. 
Hence  we  do  not  care  to  see  the  relif^ious  features  of  a  college 
paruded  in  the  newspapers,  or  reports  of  its  religions  conditiim 
and  doings  made  the  subject  of  ostentatione  comments.  The 
impropriety  in  such  caj-ea  is  eminently  conspicnona  and  offen- 
sive, because  it  is  an  offense  against  religion  and  culture  com- 
bined.    Pharisaism  and  cant  are  never  in  good  taste. 

We  cannot  deny  that  Christianity  sometimes  seems  to  be 
antagonistic  to  culture,  especially  to  culture  in  its  higher 
forms.  Its  ethical  claims  are  supreme  and  uncompromising. 
It  sets  the  moral  excellence  which  comes  of  its  faith  and  obe- 
dience, far  above  all  other  excellences,  and  requires  its  disci- 
ples to  esteem  all  these  as  nothing  in  this  comparison,  and 
at  this  sacrifice.  Whenever  the  question  arises  between  the 
gratification  of  a  taste  and  the  dischai^  of  a  duty,  or  be- 
tween the  culture  of  the  intellect  and  the  culture  of  the  heart, 
the  former  must  be  sacrificed.  All  tastes  and  all  enjoyments, 
which  pertain  to  the  present,  must  be  held  as  secondary  to  those 
which  pertain  to  the  higher  and  unseen  life.  Hence  it  has 
been  inferred  by  the  detractors  of  Christianity,  that  it  is 
barbarous  because  it  does  not  exalt  art  and  culture  as  snpreme; 
they  forgetting  that  the  nature  or  fate  which  they  set  up  in 
its  siead  is  equally  inexorable  and  cruel,  when  it  burns,  and 
bruises,  and  drowns,  or  limits,  in  myriads  of  ways,  the  works 
and  aspirations  of  culture  and  art.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred 
by  those  of  its  friends,  who  are  narrow  in  tbeir  knowledge  of 
Christianity  or  who  make  it  a  cloak  for  envy  or  enspicion  to- 
ward those  whose  tastes  are  more  refined  than  their  own,  that 
while  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  and  culture  are  enforced 
by  Christianity,  any  excess  beyond  is  inconsistent  with  its  spirit. 
Hence  the  impression  that  it  is  unfriendly  to  eminent  attain- 
ments in  science  and  letters,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  cannot 
be  comfortably  housed  in  a  university,  which  would  stand 
at  the  front  of  modem  achievements. 
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To  shut  off  these  unfortunate  and  unwarrantable  inferences, 
we  assert  that  Christianity  hae  much  to  learn  from  cnltore,  that 
while  it  is  refining  in  its  influences  and  therefore  tends  to 
culture,  it  is  itself  refined  and  enlarged  by  the  learning  to 
which,  in  its  essential  nature,  it  is  altogether  friendly.  Cul- 
ture as  sDch  largely  pertains  to  the  form  and  expression  of 
which  Christianity  is  the  spirit  and  soni  Grace  and  perfec- 
tion of  manners,  purity,  and  felicitousness  of  diction,  dexterity 
in  the  accomplishments  of  mnaic,  drawing,  and  painting,  or 
nicety  of  sense  in  the  judgment  of  the  same,  as  well  as  skill 
and  science  in  the  more  intellectnal  departments,  all  bring 
back  to  Christianity  the  means  of  more  perfectly  manifesting 
the  power  of  its  spiritual  beauty,  and  teach  Christianity  itaelf 
how  to  hecome  more  attractive  by  assuming  those  adorn- 
ments  which  she  herself  has  very  largely  created,  and  all  of 
which  she  welcomes  and  rejoices  in  as  appropriate  to  herself. 

Bnt  while  we  concede  all  this,  and  even  contend  that 
Christianity  may  learn  from  cnlture,  we  contend  also  that 
culture  itself  is  exposed  to  certain  excesses  fur  which  Christi- 
anity is  the  only  adequate  counterpoise  and  remedy.  We  af- 
firm that  a  vigorous  religious  influence  is  needed  in  every  uni- 
versity, if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  as  a  corrective  against 
the  one-si dednees,  the  Philistinism  we  might  call  it,  of  mod- 
ern science  and  literature. 

Modern  culture,  from  the  very  perfection  which  it  requires 
and  attains  in  particular  departments,  tends  to  narrowness, 
positiveness,  and  conceit.  The  devotee  of  any  single  branch 
of  knowledge  or  department  of  art  ninst  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively and  perseveringly  to  his  chosen  profession.  His  zeal 
is  nsuallr  proportioned  to  his  success,  and  his  enthusiasm  fixes 
the  attention  more  and  more  exclusively  upon  the  objei^ 
within  his  limited  sphere.  He  becomes  great  iu  a  single  line, 
because  hiu  mind  moves  within  that  alone.  It  often  happens 
that  while  he  is  strong  in  one  department,  be  is  weak  in 
thought  and  opinions  with  respect  to  every  other.  But  it  doea 
not  follow  because  he  is  weak  and  even  ignorant,  that  be  is 
sensible  of  his  defects  and  incapacity.  On  the  eontrary,  bis 
conscioos  superiority  in  his  chosen  pursuit,  makes  him  positire, 
dogmatic,  and  conceited  in   respect  to  every  other.     Hence 
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the  Bcctarian  narrowneea  which  divides  the  devotees  of  the 
physicftl  eciences,  and  their  acknowledged  proneness  to  cliques, 
whiuh  is  recognized  in  the  pointed  words  of  President  White ; 
"  It  ma;  seem  strange  that  this  Bbonld  be  alhided  to  ;  bnt  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one  American  college  has 
been  ruined  by  such  fends,  and  that  very  many  have  been 
crippled,  in  view  of  the  cognate  fact  that  the  odium  theolo- 
gieum  seems  now  outdone  by  hates  between  scientific  cliques 
and  dogmas  ;  that  as  a  rule  it  is  now  impossible  to  receive  an 
impartial  opinion  from  one  scientific  man  respecting  another; 
and  that  these  gentlemen,  in  their  jealouses  and  likeninge, 
are  evidently  awaiting  some  one  with  a  spark  of  the  Motiere 
genius,  to  cover  them  before  the  country  witli  ridicule  aud  con- 
tempt, we  do  not  think  that  the  Board  is  likely  to  give  too 
much  importance  to  this."  {Report  eta.  on  the  organization 
<3ff  Cornell   University.) 

It  may  seem  to  6ome  a  little  strange  that  we  suggest  that 
Christian  science  furnishes  the  natural  and  most  efficient  pro- 
phylactic and  cure  for  these  sectarian  narrownesses  and  etn- 
bittermeots.  The  study  of  God  in  his  relations  to  what  is 
known  or  knowable  in  the  universe  of  spirit  and  matter 
certainly  forces  to  a  general  consideration  of  what  is  known 
or  knowable  in  the  several  departments  of  being.  It  requires 
the  consideration,  superficial  indeed  but  respectful,  of  the  princi- 
ples and  authority  of  every  one  of  the  sciences.  It  brings  each 
expert  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  boundsof  his  own  speciality, 
and  to  see  how  it  adjusts  itself  to  its  neighbor.  It  now  and 
then  carries  him  up  to  a  point  of  view  which  commands  the 
limite  of  all  the  special  sciences,  that  he  may  see  bow  they 
all  adjust  themselves  to  that  underlying  philosophy,  which  re- 
cognizee in  some  sort  their  bond  of  nnity — whether  this  Ib  called 
the  Absolute  of  the  schools,  or  the  living  Qod  of  the  people. 
In  this  way  Theology  becomes,  not  merely  in  the  language 
of  Bacon  the  "  haven  and  Sabbath  of  all  man's  contem- 
plations," but  in  a  certain  sense  the  comTnune  mnoulutn  of  the 
special  sciences.  It  is  such,  so  far  as  it  forces  the  devotee  of 
each  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  field,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  exietetice  and  rights  of  his  neighbors.  It  even  be- 
comes a  harmonizing  and  purifying  power,  so  far  as  it  liberalizes 
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the  mind  of  each  narrow  devotee,  b;  lifting  his  thonghta  now 
and  ttien  up  to  God,  and  forcing  hiru  to  recognize  the  relations 
of  his  own  BcicDce  to  Him.  Even  if  Theology  is  not  cultivated 
as  a  science,  bnt  is  present  to  the  individoal  scientist  and  the 
scientific  community  only  so  far  as  is  required  for  religioiu 
faith  and  feeling,  it  mast  still  quicken  and  widen  their  intel- 
lects, and  enable  tliem  to  pnrsue  their  special  departments  in 
a  spirit  less  narrow  and  more  catholic.  Should  it  be  nrged  that 
Theology,  in  its  turn,  is  jealous  of  scientific  progress,  and  hoe- 
tile  to  its  freedom,  we  have  do  occasion  to  affirm  or  deny  that 
it  may  be.  All  that  we  contend  for  is  that  the  influence  of 
Christian  theology  and  of  Christian  faith  apon  the  proteased 
devotees  of  science  themselves,  legitimately  tends  to  make 
them  more  protbund,  and  therefore  more  broad  and  catholic 
as  pliilosopher^.  So  far  as  observation  or  history  has  tauf^ht 
us,  Christian  Geologists,  Chemists,  Philosophers,  and  Histori- 
ans have  not  loved  scientific  truth  as  truth  any  the  lese  purely, 
or  Ibllowed  it  any  the  less  boldly  or  bravely  than  those  who 
were  not  Christian.  Nur  have  they,  when  other  things  were 
equal,  been  a  wliit  less  diligent,  earnest,  and  successful,  than 
those  wlio  have  accepted  none  of  the  so-called  "  theological 
dogmas  or  Christian  traditions."  We  venture  to  affirm,  that 
when  other  things  were  equal,  tbey  have  been,  in  every  re8)iect, 
better  philosophers  for  being  als*  "  theologians ;"  more  broad 
and  more  profound  in  their  intellectual  activities  and  achieve- 
ments, and  immeasurably  more  noble  and  generous  in  their 
tempers  as  teachers  and  writers,  and  in  the  intercourse  of 
science  and  of  life. 

J'aradai/  was  no  less  enlightened  and  broad-minded  as  a 
chemical  philosopher  because  he  kept  his  Christian  taith  warm 
and  true  in  the  hnmblest  fashion.  Alexander  Humboldt  would 
have  been  wider-minded,  and  larger-hearted  as  a  thinker,  had 
he  not  80  timidly  shnnned  those  religions  avowals  and  relig- 
ioussympathies,  which  his  brother  William  so  freely  expressed. 
*'  They  that  deny  a  God,  destroy  man's  nobility,"  says  Bacon, 
and  Atheism  never  fails  to  develop  something  of  the  ignoble, 
whether  in  the  school,  the  salon,  or  the  beer-shop.  No  Athe- 
istic theory  or  Pantheistic  philosophy  was  ever  intellectually 
great,  or  eesthetieally  noble. 
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The  qiieetioii  is  not,  as  many  wonld  represent  it  to  be,  a  qnes- 
tion  between  the  interests  of  theology  and  religion  on  tlie  one 
hand  and  the  interests  of  scientific  culture  on  the  other,  bnt  it 
is  a  qnestinn  between  the  most  efficient  methods  of  advancing 
both  science  and  culture.  We  contend,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  that  a  religions  college  will,  if  all  else  is  equal,  in  the 
long  mn,  do  more  for  science  and  culture  than  the  college 
which  seta  aside  or  makes  little  of  religions  influence  and  of 
Christian  troth,  Kor  is  it  a  question  whether  science  shall  be 
free  and  be  pursued  in  a  liberal  spirit,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
constrained  by  theological  prepoes^eions  and  be  limited  by 
Christian  dogmas  and  the  Christian  history.  We  contend  that 
the  Christian  investigator  is  pledged  by  the  very  spirit  of  hia 
system  to  be  a  hold  and  fearless  follower  of  the  troth  wherever 
the  truth  shall  lead,  even  though  it  should  lead  him  to  the  re- 
jection of  any  part  or  the  whole  of  its  own  history  and  the- 
ology. It  is  simply  whether  true  culture  can  be  effectually 
received  without  moral  culture,  and  whether  moral  culture  can 
be  effectually  enforced  without  religious  motives,  and  whe- 
ther in  a  community  which  is  in  a  condition  of  eminent  expo- 
sure as  well  as  of  especial  promise,  Christian  influences  ought 
not  to  be  employed  with  the  utmost  possible  efUciency. 

Fifth. — Religious  influences  and  religions  teaching  should 
be  employed  in  colleges,  in  order  to  exclude  and  counteract 
the  atheistic  tendencies  of  much  of  modem  science,  literature, 
and  cnlturo. 

We  have  ali-eady  alluded  to  the  advantage  which  science 
and  culture  receive  when  they  are  truly  Christian.  We  can- 
not overlook  the  fact  that  not  a  little  of  science  and  culture 
at  present  is  conspicuously  an ti- Christian.  Under  whatever  name 
this  exclusion  of  Christianity  is  known  or  under  whatever  dis- 
guise it  may  hide  itself,  its  existence  and  its  presence  can  neither 
be  disguised  nor  denied.  Indeed,  science  in  many  of  its  forms 
does  and  must,  as  science,  take  a  position  which  is  theistic  or 
anti-theistic,  that  is,  which  in  principle  is  snpernatural  oranti. 
supernatural,  which  includes  or  excludes  religions  laith  and 
worship.  In  much  of  the  teaching  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
college,  scientific  positions  must  be  taken  which,  by  logical 
necessity,  lead  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  consequences. 
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Every  edwcated  man  now-a-davs  mnet  eitber  accept  or  reject 
the  ill -disguised  materialiein  of  Husdeyy  tbe  cerebraliain  of 
Bain,  the  thin  and  vacillating  metaphysics  of  MiU,  the  evola- 
tioniBm  of  Herbert  Spencer,  with  its  demonstrated  inipoesibility 
of  a  positive  theisni,  and  tbe  serene  fatalism  of  the  devotees  of 
Nature  or  of  tbe  Absolute.  In  History  every  man  must  take  or 
reject  the  atheistic  fatalism  of  Buckle.  In  Literatnre,  every 
one  mnst  accept  or  reject  tbe  worship  of  Genias,  or  the  worship 
of  God  ;  the  self-centered  adoration  uf  eeli-development,  or  the 
generous self-forgetfniness  that  has  made  heroes  and  martyrs; 
the  imitation  of  GfoetAe,  in  bis  contentment  with  the  present, 
and  his  cool  submission  to  fate  or  the  imitation  of  all  Christian 
poets  and  critics  in  their  discontent  with  the  best  of  eartb, 
and  their  ardent  ont-reachlng  to  what  is  hoped  for  in  the 
future  life.  There  are,  we  know,  multitudes  of  cultured  yonth 
who  seek  to  evade  this  necessity  of  adopting  either  of  these 
antagonistic  theories  of  faith  and  of  life,  under  theimpreseion 
that  true  opinions  and  fixed  opinions  were  never  so  hard  as 
now  to  be  reached,  that  philosophy,  and  literature,  ttnd  theology 
each  reqaire  and  sanction  uncertainty  of  decision,  and  pro- 
tracted inquiry,  and  that  so  much  can  be  said  upon  each  of  these 
opposing  sides,  that  he  mnst  ho  a  narrow  and  andacious  man 
who  decides  and  acta  too  soon.  The  plea  of  freedom  and 
tolerance  is  pnt  in  on  every  quarter,  and  tbe  dignity  and  duty 
of  positive  opinions  earnestly  held  is  too  generally  lost  sight 
of  among  men  of  the  most  refined  tastes,  and  tbe  loftiest  as- 
pirations. To  yield  to  this  solicitation  is  to  )>e,  for  the  time, 
practically  materialistic,  atheistic,  and  nn-Christian,  and  tbe 
fashion  of  the  times  in  certain  circles  of  educated  young  men, 
Beta  strongly  in  this  direction.  Least  and  last  of  all,  would 
we  have  our  colleges  countenance  or  yield  to  snch  a  fashion! 
If  tbe  higher  institutions  of  learning  take  an  indifferent  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  their  influence,  that  position  mnst  he  prac- 
tically a  negative  position.  If  for  fear  of  losing  patronage, 
or  in  order  to  he  perfectly  tolerant  and  just,  they  shall  abstain 
from  exerting  any  positive  religious  infinence,  they  must 
iabstain  altogether  from  teaching  physiology,  psycholc^, 
metaphysics,  morals,  history,  and  literatnre,  for  all  of  those  do 
involve  what  is  called  a  theological  bias,  eitber  positive  or 
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negative,  in  Any  wa;  in  which  they  can  be  taught.  The  qneBtioD 
is  not  whether  the  college  shall,  or  shall  not,  teach  theology, 
but  what  theologyit  shall  teach, — theology  according  to  Cotnte 
and  Spencer,  or  according  to  Bacon  and  Christ,  theology  ac- 
curding  to  Mosea  and  Paul,  or  according  to  Buckle  and  Draper. 
For  a  college  to  hesitate  to  teach  theism  and  Christianity  is 
practically  to  proclaim  that  in  the  opinion  of  its  guardians  and 
teachers  the  questions  are  so  evenly  balanced  that  it  would  be 
unfair  for  them  to  throw  their  influence  on  either  side,  and 
thus  in  fact  to  throw  it  on  the  side  of  materialism,  fatalism,  or 
atheism. 

Such  a  position,  under  whatever  fair  pretences  it  is  taken, 
we  hold  not  only  to  be  dangerous  to  the  community  in  the 
present  crisis  of  opinion,  bnt  to  be  fearfully  and  fatally  crimi- 
nal. We  assume  that  the  guardians  and  patrons  of  every 
college  in  this  country  are  in  the  very  largest  proportion  p6si- 
tively  and  earnestly  theistJc  and  Christian  in  their  own  faith. 
It  is  their  privilege  and  their  daty  to  nse  the  means  within 
their  own  hands  to  arrest  and  stem  the  tendency  to  atheism 
and  anti-christianism  which  we  have  described.  They  are 
bound  to  do  this,  not  merely  as  theists  and  as  Christians,  but  as 
the  friends  of  science  and  culture.  This  they  can  do,  as  we 
shall  show,  without  departing  in  the  least  from  the  ntmost  res- 
pect to  the  private  judgment  of  their  pupils,  and  without  in- 
curring the  suspicion  of  sectarianism  or  bigotry.  It  is  surely 
competent  for  the  gnardians  of  these  colleges  to  judge  whether 
the  men  whom  they  select  are  or  are  not  possessed  of  the  tol- 
erance and  tact  which  may  be  required  to  avoid  reasonable 
occasions  of  offense.  If  all  opinions  should  have  a  hearing,  as 
they  ought,  let  theistic  teachers  be  selected  who  will  represent 
fairly  all  the  atheistic  and  anti-Christian  objections  and  difficnl- 
ties,  but  let  not  atheism  or  anti-Christianity  he  taught  in  any 
of  its  chair8,either  directly  or  indirectly,  either  in  the  form  of 
philosophy  or  theology,  or  in  the  gnise  of  history,  literature, 
or  criticism.  To  claim  that  these  tbrms  of  opinion  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  is  to  claim  thatany  one  of  theso-called  Ameri- 
can public,  and  any  score,  have  an  inalienable  right  that  any 
shade  of  opinion  which  he  or  they  may  hold,  should  be  taught 
in  some  one  of  the  chairs  of  a  college. 
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We  wonid  distinxiiisli  here  hetween  tlie  college  and  the  nni- 
versit;.  The  diepoeition  to  confonod  the  two  Is  perpetnall; 
appearJDg  at  ever;  turn  of  this  discuBsion,  And  at  every  step 
of  our  progress,  not  merely  aa  involving  the  intellectaal  fallacy 
of  the  atnhiguous  middle^  but  the  practical  error  nf  prescri- 
bing a  course  of  instruction  fur  boys  wiiich  is  only  snitable  for 
men.  The  college  is  a  training  place  for  minde  that  are  yet 
immature  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  culture.  The 
university  is  a  teaching  place  for  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  trained  to  the  capacities  and  resp'insibilities  of  in- 
cipient manhood.  Whatever  freedom  jnay  be  claimed  for  the 
nnivi^rsity  in  teaching  and  learning,  does  not  sanction  a  simi- 
lar freedom  in  the  college.  We  are  not  prepared  to  allow, 
that  even  iu  the  university  every  shade  of  opinion  should  have  a 
hearing,  under  the  countenance  of  its  guardians,  and  with  the 
satictiou  of  their  consent.  The  tolerance  of  fi-ee  speech  and 
free  discussion  we  wonld  defend  to  the  last  degree.  The  conr- 
tesieu  of  fair  and  dispassionate  controversy  we  would  enforce  with 
the  utmost  scrupulousness,  but  we  are  not  required  by  these 
duties  to  set  in  the  chair  of  authorized  teaching,  even  in  a 
free  university,  the  representatives  of  every  shade  of  litera- 
ry opinion,  or  of  anti-religious  philosophy.  We  acknowledge 
it  is  not  alway  easy  to  apply  these  general  principles.  It  ie 
not  easy  to  say  h<>w  far  a  man^e  philosophical  or  religious  creed 
should  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  his  holding  a  college 
or  university  chair,  but  the  principle  holds  good  that  at  what- 
ever sacrifice,  the  college  at  least  should  maintain  a  positive 
religious  influence  and  character. 

These  thoughts  lead  us  to  our  next  inqniry,  by  what  tneane 
is  this  to  be  done  1  What  methods  of  influence  may  be  em- 
ployed i  and  within  what  limits  may  tliey  be  applied  ?  We 
cauuot,  as  we  have  just  suggested,  be  required  to  discuss  or  to 
answer  these  and  the  like  questions  any  more  than  when  we 
lay  down  certain  fundamental  principles  and  rules  of  duty,  we 
can  anticipate  ai!  the  rofinemenu  of  casuistry.  The  following 
points  are  clear.  The  college  slionld  maintain  public  Christian 
worship,  and  tliie  should  be  conducted  in  an  earnest,  positive 
manner.  It  should  give  positive  Christian  instruction  con- 
sorning  the  evidence  and  truths  of  theism  and  Christianity. 
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It  ehoald  by  the  influeoce  and  activitiee  of  its  teauht-rs  favor 
an  active  ChriBtian  life.  It  ehould  pervade  all  the  teaching 
which  admits  it  with  a  dietinct  and  earDest  recognition  of 
Christian  truth.  At  the  Bame  time,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, the  college  is  professedly  and  primarily  a  place  i^-x  in- 
tellectual culture.  To  intelltutnal  coltitro  the  chief  energies  of 
instructors  and  pnpile  should  be  given.  All  the  conditions 
required  for  succt^saful  stndy  should  be  furnished.  Among 
these  are  prominent,  perfect  tolerance  of  any  form  of  religious 
opinion,  encouragement  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  reading  and 
inquiry,  and  the  inculcation  of  the  bravest  confidence  in  the 
authority  of  evidence,  and  the  application  of  a  critical  judg- 
ment. 

The  point  of  the  greatest  delicacy  is  a  point  upon  which  no 
fixed  rules  caii.be  established,  and  that  is  how  far  the  religions 
opinions  and  character  of  a  person  should  ha  considered  in 
estimating  his  qnalificati'ms  for  the  post  of  teacher.  Snch  & 
question  as  ibis  cannot  be  settled  in  a  general  way,  or  by 
prescribed  tbrmulsa.  There  are  manifold  peculiarities  of 
personal  character,  besides  learning  or  even  aptness  to 
teach,  which  render  an  individual  a  very  suitable  or  a  very 
unsuitable  member  of  a  college  facnlty.  There  are  many 
well  instructed,  and  very  eminent  men,  who  are  withal  very 
earnest  religionists,  who  by  the  very  indiscretion  and  overplus 
of  their  zeal,  are  totally  disqualified  for  a  place  in  a  college. 
There  are  men,  on  the  other  band,  the  sensitiveness  of  whose 
conscience,  and  the  hesitation  of  whose  temper,  make  their 
"inquiring  spirit"  and  their  "honest  doubts"  express  infi- 
nitely more  of  religious  earnestness  and  of  religious  power,  than 
ttke  plump  and  uuliesitating  orthodoxy  of  many  a  coarse- 
minded  and  hard  favored  dogmatist.  There  are  some  chairs 
the  instruction  of  which  caunot  be  afiected  by  the  faith  or  the 
character  of  the  incumbent.  Thers  are  other  chairs,  which 
an  anti-Christian  sophist  or  a  velvet-footed  infidel  might  per- 
vert to  the  most  disastrous  usee.  If  the  principle  and  duty  be 
acknowledged  for  which  we  contend,  the  application  may  be 
safely  entrusted  to  the  wise  discretion  of  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  decide  upon  individual  cases. 

Against  the  view  which  we  have  taken,  manifold  objections 
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luny  be  offered.  One  of  the  meet  formidable  is,  that  if  the 
colleges  &re  positively  religious  iDbtitittions,  tliey  must  be 
oecessaril;  eectarian.  This  does  not  follow.  A  sectarian  or 
denomiratioDal  college  is  a  colloge  cooducted  with  reference 
to  the  interests  of  a  single  deDomination.  Its  distinctive 
doctriues,  its  forms  of  worship,  its  peculiar  religions  spirit,  are 
all  made  proiiiioent.  as  fan damen tally  Christian,  as  alone  m- 
thorized,  or  as  preeminently  excellent.  Such  colleges  may 
sometimes  be  needed  for  the  prestige  of  the  denomination, 
or  to  gnard  its  yonth  against  being  drawn  from  its  fold.  The 
lamentable  and  anjustifiable  divisions  among  Christians  may 
therefore  involve  the  necessity  of  a  few  colleges  that  are  dis- 
tinctively and  avowedly  eectarian.  But  the  fonndation  or  the 
conducting  of  a  college  in  the  interests  of  a  single  denomi- 
nation has  not  generally  been  soccessful,  for  the  reason  that 
tlie  culture  which  cofloges  impart  is,  in  its  nature,  liberaliEini; ; 
and  that  to  Christian  earnestness,  when  instructed  by  Christiao 
learning,  the  excliieivenese  of  any  Protestant  sect  becomes 
almost  invariably  distasteful.  Just  in  proportion  aa  the  col- 
lege becomes  eminent  in  its  culture,  jnst  in  that  proportion 
does  it  lose  sight  of  any  single  sect  and  denomination,  and 
take  in  to  its  larger  view  the  common  relations  of  all  to  cul- 
ture and  to  Christ.  A  truly  religions  college  cannot,  in  onr 
opinion,  he  eminently  eectarian,  and  yet  be  true  to  its  appro- 
priate function,  by  yielding  itself  up  to  the  influence  of  the 
science,  art,  and  culture  which  it  is  appointed  to  promote. 
However  strictly  it  may  be  held  by  its  character  to  the  name 
or  the  organization  of  any  single  denomination,  it  will  outgrow 
all  narrowing  relations  to  it,  or  make  its  denomination  oat- 
grow  them,  just  as  fast  as  it  grows  at  all. 

If  this  be  80,  then  why  should  it  be  attached  to  any  one 
denomination, — why  should  it  not  be  the  common  property 
of  many,  or  the  common  pmperty  of  nonet  We  reply,  a  col- 
lege in  which  several  denominations  have  an  equal  interest, 
will  Inevitably  be  divided  and  dishonored  by  ignoble  sectarian 
strifeo.  The  several  denominations  which  hold  it  in  com- 
mon will  regard  each  other  with  that  "eternal  vigilance" 
which  iu  such  cases  easily  degenerates  into  perpetual 
suspicion ;  its  officers  will  be  elected,  its  policy  will  be  dete^ 
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mined,  with  a  judgment  divided  between  the  interests  of  the 
college  and  the  interests  of  the  sect.  Some  of  the  must  dis- 
graceful exhibitions  of  sectarian  wrangling  and  crnfl  of  a  reli- 
gious sort  that  this  country  has  ever  witnessed,  have  occnrred 
in  the  history  of  colleges  which  have  been  the  joint  property 
of  two  or  three  denominations. 

But  why  not  let  them  be  the  property  of  none!  This  can 
only  happen  as  the  board  of  trust  and  management  is  made 
up  partially  or  wholly  of  members  who  have  no  leligious  pre- 
ferences at  all.  Or  why  not  solve  the  problem  by  throwing 
the  college  upon  the  endowments  and  the  care  of  the  State? 
The  objection  to  either  of  these  arrangements,  so  far  as  the 
religions  relatioas  and  character  of  the  college  is  concerned, 
is  that  it  will  immediately  beenmo  the  object  of  the  auibirion, 
or  the  victim  of  the  strife  of  some  one  or  more  religious  sects, 
with  the  never  ending  discnssinns  which  mnst  inevitably  fol- 
low ;  i<r  it  will  have  do  religions  character  at  all.  In  the  present 
divided  ctmdition  of  Christendom,  there  seems  to  be  no  solurion 
of  the  problem,  except  the  one  which  has  been  accepted  in 
this  conntry,  viz.,  that  the  college  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  single  religious  denomination,  in  order  to  secure  unity 
and  effect  to  its  religions  character  and  influence,  and  that  it 
should  be  preserved  from  sectarian  bias  and  iltiberality,  by  its 
responsibility  to  the  community  which  it  would  inflaence, 
and  the  enlightening  and  catholic  influence  of  the  cnltnre  to 
which  it  is  devoted. 

We  see  no  alternative  between  this  and  the  abandonment  of 
any  special  and  efficient  reli^ons  influence,  i.  e.,  the  complete 
secalarization  of  the  college.  For  this  alternative  many  lead- 
ing minds  are  already  prepared ;  more  than  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge There  are  not  a  few  who  contrast  what  they  call 
the  people's  coUeges,  or  the  state  oUegeSy  with  what  they  choose 
to  designate  as  sectarian  colleges,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter, — who  do  not  desire  that  the  college  should  have  any 
positively  Christian  influence,  either  because  they  do  not  be- 
lieve it  has  any  place  there,  or  because  thej  would  attract  stu- 
dents from  those  who  have  no  positive  religions  faith  for  tbem- 
aelves,  or  desire  none  for  their  children.  That  these  views  are 
incorrect    we   have  endeavored  to  prove,  by  our  argument, 
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We  have  only  to  add,  that  as  between  terms  of  reproach,  if 
aectarian  is  fairly  charged  on  the  one  side,  godleae  may  he  u 
fairly  retorted  on  the  other,  and  if  a  purely  eecnlar  college 
will  attract  a  certain  portion  of  the  coramnnity,  positively  re- 
ligione  colleges  will  attract  another.  If  the  two  sorts  of  col- 
leges are  fairly  tried,  the  fruits  of  the  two  will  be  made  roaoi- 
feet.  It  will  be  seen  after  a  generation,  whether  Christianized 
science,  art,  and  Hteratnre,  has  any  advantage  over  that  which 
is  nn-Christian  or  non-Christian  ;  whether  the  education  and 
cnHnre  that  are  elevated  by  the  Christian  faith,  has  any  ad- 
vantage over  that  which  is  eecaUr  and  atheistic.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  tried 
in  this  conntry  to  condnct  institntione  of  learning  withont 
Christian  worship  and  Christian  influences,  have  failed  ;  that  all 
the  so-called  State  collegss  have,  in  some  sort,  been  forced  to 
adopt,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  same  methods  of  relig- 
ions inflaence  which  are  employed  in  the  Christian  colleges; 
that  in  the  choice  nf  their  officers,  they  have  lately  given  the 
preference  to  men  of  positive  and  earnest  Christian  faith,  for 
their  greater  usefulneES  as  teachers,  and  their  greater  accept- 
sblenees  to  the  commnnity.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
Christian  ai^nment  has  been  nearly  exhansted,  and  the  Chris- 
tian history  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  impossible,  and  mnet  be 
regarded  as  practically  false, — that  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  bnt  a  hamftn  ideal,  with  no  personal  authority,  will  of 
course,  in  the  light  of  their  advanced  opinions,  be  willing  to 
repeat  the  experiment  nnder  what  they  consider  more  favor- 
able auspices,  but  they  cannot  ank  those  to  believe  in  ita  suc- 
cess, who  hold  another  theory  of  religion  and  Christianity. 

We  are  reminded  here  of  another  topic  which  has  beoi 
more  or  less  distinctly  discosssed  by  and  before  the  American 
pablic — whether  the  instruction  and  government  cf  the  Ameri- 
can  coUegee  has  not  hem  too  largely  entrusted  to  dergyment 
Clei^men,  it  is  said,  must,  by  the  very  nature  and  influence 
of  their  profession,  be  essentially  artificial  and  one-stded. 
They  cannot  and  they  ought  not  to  be  "  men  of  the  world  "  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  phrase,  that  is,  they  cannot  judge  of  mea 
as  they  are,  with  fairness  and  discrimination,  for  the  reason  that 
all  men  present  themselves  to  their  view  in  a  constrained  atli- 
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tilde  and  under  an  artificial  ligbt,  and  they  in  their  tarn  must 
look  at  men  through  highly  refracting  media.  They  UBuallj 
want  tact  and  delicacy  in  the  management  of  men.  They  do 
not  approach  them  with  that  skill  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  a  large  experience  under  a  great  variety  of  circiimstances. 
They  are  also  not  nsually  good  men  of  busioeBs,  and  ought, 
therefore,  not  to  beintrnsted  with  the  investment  and  care  of  the 
large  earns  of  money  which  are  required  for  the  support  of  a 
college.  Tbey  are  not  abreast  with  the  advancements  of  mod- 
ern science,  and  unlikely  to  be  abreast  with  the  culture  which 
is  required  by  the  present  generation.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  it  is  urged  they  ought  not  to  constitute  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  boards  of  instruction  aud  management  as  tbey 
have  done  in  the  majority  of  our  colleges. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  a«eert  that  in  some  cases  there  iB  not 
reason  for  those  criticisms.  But  we  can  assert  with  considera- 
ble confidence  that  it  would  bo  diSBcult  to  show  in  any  indi- 
vidual case  that  where  clergymen  have  tailed,  either  as  mem- 
bers of  a  college  faculty  or  of  a  board  of  trustees,  laymen 
would  have  succeeded.  The  relation  of  one  of  these  boards  to 
the  other  is  so  different  in  different  colleges  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  reason  from  failure  or  success  in  one  case  to  failure 
or  success  in  another.  Id  some  colleges  the  faculty  have  little 
influence  in  the  policy  and  appointments.  In  others  one  or 
two  individuals,  either  lay  or  clerical,  very  largely  determine 
both.  The  snccees  or  failure  of  many  institutions  seems  to  be 
occasioned  by  excellences  or  defects  which  are  individual 
rather  than  professional. 

There  are  several  obvious  reasons,  however,  why  clergymen 
have  been,  and  must  still  continue  to  be,  intrusted  very  largely 
with  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  kind.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  the  colleges  have  originated  in  the  most  thank- 
less and  self-sacrificing  services.  To  services  of  this  kind  cler- 
gymen are  consecrated  by  the  vows  and  the  spirit  of  their 
profession.  The  lab"r,  self-denial,  and  disinterested  tnil  which 
have  been  required  to  lay  the  foundations  and  rear  the  snper- 
atrnctnre  of  the  most  sncceesfnl  colleges  of  this  country  can- 
not be  too  easily  estimated.  To  a  very  large  extent  these  have 
been  endured  and  rendered  by  clergymen.     The  care,  inquirj, 
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io7eution,  and  coiresjiondence,  the  personal  toil  aod  sacrifice 
which  devolve  npon  those  who  act  ae  tntBtees  of  an  JDrant  and 
often  of  a  well-establiBhed  college  are  such  that  few  persons 
except  clergTmeo  are  willing  to  undertake  them.  OlergymeD 
ma;  not  always  be  good  men  of  bueinese,  bnt  they  generallj 
know  who  are  such,  and  have  generally  the  good  eense  and 
good  feeling  to  ask  the  advice  and  to  deter  to  the  decisions 
of  those  who  are,  which  is  more  than  can  always  be  said  of 
laymen  who  are  called  to  duties  and  trusts  to  which  they  are 
not  competent.  Hence,  with  the  best  intentions  and  with 
far  greater  experience  in  affairs  generally,  laymen  fail  where 
clergymen  succeed.  As  to  defect  ot  lact  or  power  of  adapta- 
tion, especially  in  the  management  of  men,  an  excess  of  tact 
has  not  unfrequently  been  charged  upon  the  clergy.  Clerical 
art  and  finesse  have  in  not  a  few  cases  become  proverbial  as 
grounds  of  reproach. 

Clergymen  are  far  more  commonly  interested  in  matterjof 
education  than  laymen,  by  reason  of  a  certain  breadth  of  cul- 
ture and  generosity  of  dispoaition  which  are  the  results  of  Chris- 
tian science.  Tliongh  the  I'dola  trOua  may  exact  from  them 
a  devotion  which  is  aometimce  narrow  and  exclusive,  yet  their 
profession  is  from  its  very  natnie,  as  we  have  shown,  the  most 
liberalizing  of  all,  from  thecofiimon  relation  it  involves  toother 
1)rancheB  of  knowledge  and  from  the  habit  of  seeking  tor  tl>e 
foundations  of  truth  which  the  study  of  God  and  religion  ia- 
duces.  It  is  bnt  the  simple  truih  to  say  that  there  is  many  a 
country  clergyman,  whose  income  ia  counted  by  handre<k 
where  that  ot  his  classmate  lawyer  and  judge  is  counted  b; 
thousands,  who  knows  incalculably  more  of  science  as  sadi 
and  of  the  way  to  leam  and  to  teach  it  than  the  aforesaid  judge 
or  lawyer,  whose  reputation  is  the  very  highest  in  Lis  profes- 
sion. The  professional  studies  of  the  clergymen  do  also  very 
emphatically  involve  and  cultivate  a  sympathy  with  literatnre 
of  all  kinds.  The  practice  of  composition  and  of  pnblic  speak- 
ing upon  elevated  themes,  involves  more  or  less  interest  io  the 
stndy  of  language  and  in  works  of  imaginative  literature. 
The  clei'gy  as  such  have,  at  least  in  this  country,  a  more  pro- 
nonnced  and  catholic  literary  taste  than  the  members  of  any 
other  profession.     They  constitute,  indeed,  to  a  very  la^ 
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extent,  the  literar;  cIahb — the  class  who  fnrnish  mi^t  fre- 
qaeTiily  putilic  addresses,  essaya,  reviews,  and  pamphlets.  Ed- 
ucated lawyers,  phjeicians,  and  inerchante  write  very  little  in 
comparison  with  them,  and  are  muih  less  feqnently  readers 
beyond  the  range  of  their  own  profession. 

The  reason  why  clergymen  are  so  generally  selected  as 
professors  and  teachers  in  colleges,  is  two  fold ;  First,  t  hat  the 
men  beat  qnalilied  by  special  cultnre  are  oftener  found  in  the 
clerical  profession  ;  and,  second,  that  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing ia  akin  to  that  of  the  clergyman  in  the  sm&llnees  of  its 
pay  and  the  nnselfish  patience  which  it  involves.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  nsnally  true,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficiently  large  nnmber  of  laymen  in  the 
faculties  and  boards  of  tmst  to  correct  the  ono-sidedness  and 
to  supplement  the  defects  of  their  clerical  colleagues.  We 
have  never  observed  that  there  was  in  such  boards  any  jeal- 
onsy  of  lay  cooperation,  any  disposition  to  foster  a  clerical 
spirit  or  any  one-sided  results  from  clerical  supervision.  The 
cloistered,  scholastic  and  pedantic  inflnences  of  the  college 
which  are  sometimes  complained  of,  so  far  as  there  are  any, 
usually  proceed  from  lay  professors,  who  have  never  known 
anything  but  a  scholar's  lite.  The  doctorea  UTn^niiles  of  the 
American  collies  are  more  frequently  laymen. 

TAe  relations  of  the  coUegee  to  the  community  are  those  of 
partially  endowed  lenejiceni  inttitutione,  which  are  designed 
to  confer  important  benefits  upon  the  young.  For  the  faithful 
and  SDccessful  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  instrnctors  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  managers  or  trustees,  and  both  are 
indirectly  responsible  to  the  public.  Many  of  the  beneficent 
results  which  these  institntions  propose  to  accomplish  are  not 
immediately  obvions.  The  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
ends  proposed  is  not  always  easy  to  be  seen,  and  as  a  general 
rule  can  be  jndged  and  estimated  only  by  a  l^w.  When 
the  results  do  not  seem  to  be  the  best  conceivable,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  say  whether  any  other  training  or  appliances 
would  have  wrought  results  so  good.  The  training  of  an  indi- 
ridaal  youth  in  a  liberal  spirit  to  the  capacity  and  the  desire 
to  be  a  useful  public  man,  either  in  the  exercise  of  a  profession 
or  in  any  leading  position,  is  a  matter  concerning  which   the 
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experience  of  ttie  past  shoald  be  most  caDtioosI;  re^rded.  It 
should  be  committed  to  enterpriBing  men,  indeed,  who  are  not 
afraid  of  iDnovation  or  reform,  but  who  are  also  far-seeing, 
thoughtftil,  and  eelf-relying.  Extemporaneona  and  flippant 
dogmatism  and  ambitious  and  BaCincal  criticism  bj  bold  adven- 
turers or  nncultivated  Philistines  are  especially  otit  of  place  in 
discussions  concerning  such  trnsts  or  the  persons  who  manage 
them.  They  do  not  deserve  to  be  heeded  except  for  their 
power  to  mislead  the  confiding  public.  Thongli,  in  one  sense, 
the  managers  of  colleges  need  not  ask  the  advice  of  the  public, 
because  they  know  and  understand,  better  than  the  public  can, 
the  duties  with  which  they  are  intrusted ;  yet,  in  another 
sense,  they  ought  never  to  tbrget  that,  if  they  do  not  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  W 
be  of  service  to  the  public.  If  the  community  do  not  value  (he 
training  and  the  instniction  which  they  give,  they  cannot 
benefit  it,  and  they  might  as  well  not  exist.  And  yet,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  public  are  not  competent  to  judge  directly 
of  many,  not  to  say  of  most,  of  the  questions  involved. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that,  nnder  these  circnuistances,  the  col- 
leges have  always  had  one  resource.  They  have  nsnally  been 
able  to  rely  upon  their  own  graduates.  These  act  as  inter- 
nuncii  between  the  colleges  and  the  public  whenever  there  is 
occasion  for  explanation  or  danger  of  a  misunderetanding. 
In  times  of  a  conflict  between  the  two,  the  alumni  of  a  pow- 
erful college  are,  indeed,  as  "  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty 
man."  "  Happy  is  the  '  college '  that  hath  its  qniver  foil  <rf 
them ;  ifiey  ahaU  speak  tinth  the  enemtea  in  the  ffote."  The 
graduates  of  the  American  colleges  are  their  glory  and  their 
strength.  They  are  their  j7^y,  so  far  as  they  show,  by  men- 
tal power,  by  varied  acquirements,  and  accomplished  culture, 
what  their  Alma  Mater  has  done  for  them,  either  by  her  un- 
welcome restraints  and  hard  duties,  or  by  those  inflaences  that 
were  more  genial  in  their  operation  and  are  more  deligbtfiil 
in  the  remembrance.  They  are  their  atrength,  so  far  as  tbey 
are  distinctly  conscioas  of  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from 
the  college,  and  are  forward  to  acknowledge  them.  The  col- 
leges of  this  country  have  nothing  to  fear,  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  their  pupils  continue  to  confide  in  their  systenis 
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of  discipline  and  instrootion,  and  ia  the  men  who  admiDister 
them.  It  is  trae  that  the  college  or  univereity,  all  the  world 
over,  ia  the  object  of  special  regard  to  those  whom  the;  have 
trained,  bat  the  colleges  of  America  have  the  strongest  con- 
ceivable hold  npoD  the  affection  of  their  pupils,  from  the 
intimacy  of  the  aeeociations  which  are  here  fixed  and  inter- 
woven, as  well  as  from  the  sense  of  the  valne  of  the  discipline 
here  received.  These  alomni,  it  b  tme,  retain  and  somewhat 
liberally  exercise  the  traditional  privileges  of  all  children,  freely 
to  criticise  the  ways  of  the  household.  Tbey  retain  vivid  recol- 
lections of  the  tedium  of  many  of  the  college  tasks,  and  the 
unwelcome  character  of  some  of  its  exercises.  Nor  do  they 
always  weigh  tlie  import  of  what  tbey  say,  or  are  they  always 
very  confident  of  the  jnatioe  of  the  critirtisms  which  they 
unthinkingly  Dtter.  Sometimes  their  fault-finding  is  but  the 
reenlt  of  their  jealous  regard  for  the  honor  of  their  college 
and  an  indirect  expression  of  the  fervor  of  their  zeal  for  its 
abnndant  prosperity. 

The  alumni  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  ever  suppose  that  the 
trustees  or  faculty  are  indifferent  to  their  good  opinion,  or  de- 
light to  trifie  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  only 
most  deHirooB  to  have  it,  hut  they  are  sensible  that  if  they 
lose  it  they  must  lose  their  hold  npon  the  public  at  large.  At 
the  same  time,  as  honest  men,  they  will  be  more  anxious  to 
deserve  than  to  gain  their  favor,  and  they  would  act  most  oat 
of  character  shonld  they  strive  to  attain  it  by  any  sort  of  edn- 
cational  charlatanry  or  any  varnish  of  superficial  culture. 
They  are  not  only  willing  to  hear,  but  they  are  most  ready  to 
regard  whatever  suggestions  may  be  made  in  respect  to  any 
improvements  in  the  college  system.  But  some  of  them  are 
Dot  prepared  to  iniiiate  or  follow  any  headlong  rivalsbip  for 
numbers  which  may  be  proposed,  or  to  sacrifice  their  matured 
convictions  at  the  dictation  of  editorial  demagogues,  or  at  the 
direction  of  the  self-styled  "spirit  of  the  age." 

It  is  their  duty  to  desire,  and  we  believe  they  do  desire  to 
be  brought  into  the  most  intimate  communication  and  sympa- 
thy with  their  graduates,  and  that  the  graduates  tliemselvea 
should  feel  that  the  coll^^  is  their  ovm  ;  not  as  their  properl/y 
for  capricious  experiments  and  hazardous  speculations,  bnt  as 
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tlieir  iruat  for  wiae  eapport  and  administration  in  behalf  of 
the  intereats  of  their  country  and  of  mankind.  The  import- 
ance nf  the  college^,  as  organized  coDters  of  the  most  Talnable 
epecies  of  power,  cannot  be  estimated  too  extravagaotly.  The 
man  who  feels  any  obligation  to  act  npon  his  fetlow-naen  for 
their  good  can  scarcely  find  a  place  where  his  inflnence  can  be 
BO  extensively  felt  with  respect  to  the  most  important  inter- 
ests ae  throngh  a  college  that  has  a  mature  and  established 
growth,  Orf>rd  and  Cambridge  are  more  powerfol  in  Eng- 
nd  at  this  moment  than  the  Lords,  the  Commons,  and  the 
Qneen  together.  As  permanent  and  enduring  institationd,  they 
are  more  lasting  than  dynasties,  and  have  anrvived  revolntiona. 
If  the  alomni  of  the  American  colleges  conld  hut  appreciate  the 
dignity  and  dnty  of  tiiis  trnst,  the  country  and  mankind  would 
have  oGcaeion  to  bless  them,  and  they  would  have  occaeion  to 
bless  their  own  noble  beneficence. 

The  wish  has  been  expressed  that  this  real  trust,  which  is, 
in  fact,  committed  to  these  alumni,  should  be  made  more 
formal  and  official,  that  the  alumni  ehoold  undertake  the  ac- 
tual management  of  the  concerns  of  the  colleges,  by  electing 
their  trustees  in  whole  or  in  part.  Such  a  measure  has  been  in 
part  introduced  at  Harvard,  and  an  election  is  now  held  at 
every  commencement,  by  which  a  class  of  the  hoard  of  over- 
seers  are  chosen  by  the  direct  votes  of  the  gradnatee  who  are 
present.  The  movement  in  Harvard  did  not  originate,  as  we 
understand  the  matter,  in  any  special  desire  of  the  alumni  to 
take  a  more  direct  part  in  its  administration,  but  it  was  adopted 
to  deliver  the  college  from  the  interference  of  a  troublesome 
class  of  political  and  sectarian  intermeddlere  who  were  con- 
stantly introdnciog  into  their  deliberations,  held  in  public,  all 
manner  of  uncomfortable  insinuations  and  appeals,  intended 
quite  as  much  for  the  arena  of  political  and  religions  parties 
as  for  their  relation  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  univereity. 
The  board  of  overseers,  ttiough  a  numerous  body,  has  only  a 
confirming  atid  visitorial  power.  The  corporation  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  is  well  known,  is  a  very  small  body,  and  has  within 
ita  hands  the  chief,  and  as  some  contend  the  sole,  authority. 
This  remains  intact  upon  its  old  historic  fonndation.  But 
the  movement  thus  initiated  has  extended  to  other  oolli^ee 
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and  propoBitioDB  have  been  made, — and  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  adopted,  to  give  to  the  alnmni  a  similar  power  of  elect- 
ing by  classes,  at  intervals,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  board  of 
truBteee.  Bv  some,  snch  participation  is  claimed  as  a  right 
by  others  it  is  recommended  ae  politic.  We  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  this  question  here,  for  any  arguments  concerning  the 
principle  or  the  details  of  snch  a  measure  wonid  be  entirely  oat 
of  place.  We  have  mentioned  it  as  one  among  many  indica- 
tions that  the  alumni  of  many  of  the  colleges  are  awakening 
to  a  more  lively  interest  in  their  concerns,  and  we  hope 
to  a  more  serious  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  their 
prosperity.  We  believe  that  the  discussion  of  this  and  of 
every  other  subject  which  respects  their  external  or  their  in- 
ternal relatiom  will  be  for  their  good.  We  deprecate  only 
that  this  or  any  other  question  should  be  discussed  with  the 
spirit  or  debased  by  the  arts  of  tiemagognos,  or  that  the  results 
of  any  discussion  should  tend  to  drive  from  these  venerable 
seats  of  sound  learning  the  studies  and  the  arts  which  make 
men  solidly  great  or  nobly  good.  That  eoUege  does  not  de- 
terve  to  live  which  would  not  welcome  the  counsel  and  accept 
the  guidance  of  the  choicest  of  its  sons.  We  believe,  moreover, 
that  there  are  few  American  colleges  which  have  any  charac- 
ter or  age  of  which  the  majority  of  its  trustees  is  not  of  its  own 
graduates.  The  only  question  is,  whether  these  boards  are 
not  at  present  so  organized  as  to  secure  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  alumni.  It  is  a 
still  more  sen  ous  question,  whether  the  uncertainties  of  a  chance 
nomination,  from  a  constituency  that  changes  every  year, 
wonld  not  on  trial  give  eminent  dissatisfaction  to  the  alnmni — 
whether  it  would  not  awaken  jealousies  and  etrites  which  would 
divide  their  opinions  and  weaken  their  affection  instead  of 
uniting  their  efforts  and  kindling  theii  enthusiasm. 

A  setf-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  resting  on  some  his- 
toric basis,  with  a  traditional  spirit,  acting  in  relations  of  con- 
fi(Ieni«  and  free  communication  with  the  board  of  instructors, 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  alnmni, 
and  cannot,  if  they  wonld,  refu-ie  to  be  aftecled  by  them.  The 
chance  nomination  and  election  of  one  or  more  representntives 
by  a  body  organized  for  an  honr,  and  cbanging  in  its  members 
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very  considerably  every  year,  might  open  the  way  to  constant 
diseatiBfaction  and  personal  discuBsion,  and  sbonid  not  be  re- 
sorted to  except  after  grave  deliberation  and  inquiry.  The 
alumni  of  an  institntion  wbicb  baa  prospered  under  any  gjBtem 
of  organizatioQ  atid  government,  may  well  be  content  with 
its  constitntion  and  history.  If  any  college  has  failed  to  ex- 
plain its  condition  fully  and  frankly  to  its alanini, from  motivoe 
of  delicacy  or  for  any  other  reason,  let  it  freely  and  freqoently 
open  to  the  whole  body  its  position,  its  policy,  its  want«,  and 
its  feara,  in  the  frankne^  and  freedom  which  are  snitable  to  a 
family  gathering,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  command  the  confi- 
dence and  to  receive  the  sympathy  of  all  the  generoos  and 
noble-minded  of  its  sons. 

Criticisms  and  complaints  are  also  beginning  to  be  heard  in 
another  direction.*  It  is  contended  that  in  this  country  the 
colleges  have  unwittingly  departed  from  the  original  signifies* 
tion  of  Fellows  ;  these,  in  the  colleges  of  England,  having  been 
originally  resident  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  governing,  as 
well  as  of  teaching  the  college.  It  is  urged  that,  in  substitnt- 
ing  for  such  Fellows  a  body  of  persons,  who  may  themselves 
have  been  uneducated  at  a  college,  and  many  of  whom  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  of  its  instruction  and  governineDt,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  faculty  except  the  president,  we  have 
weakened  too  greatly  the  influence  of  the  instructors.  We 
call  attention  to  these  criticisms  for  their  relation  to  one  most 
important  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  any  college.  This  is 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  full  understanding  and  complete  hai^ 
mony  between  the  board  of  trust  and  the  faculty  or  faculties 
of  instruction.  It  is  of  little  consequence  what  may  be  the 
1^^  privileges  and  powers  of  the  three  great  elements  of  col- 
lege administration  and  legislation,  provided  they  conspire  to- 


*  We  oDght,  ntber,  U>  m;  thkt  •  moTeinent  In  thia  ^raotioa  bai  bMD  rt*TT*d. 
In  IS24  •  mtmaritl  wu  tiddr«Med  to  the  oorpontiOD  of  Harrard  mdvenitj, 
tl^ed  by  ell  the  proteaeore,  emonf  whom  ««i«  Ueary  Werc,  Aixlrewe  ITortoa, 
and  Edward  ETerett,  argiing  that,  aMording  to  the  origioal  ootutltntioD  end  de- 
■ign  of  the  ebarter,  the  Board  of  Frllowi  should  conaiit  of  K^ent  ioitmetor^ 
•nd  giTini;  maoj  naaoDs  why  imoh  an  erruigeineDt  would  be  moat  adTaota- 
geotu  to  (he  nniremty.  It  tkiled  after  baviuggiTeD  birtb  to  a  half  aeon  rf  able 
and  spiritsd  pamphlata. 
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gether  for  its  sapport.  A  college  in  which  the  trnBt«es,  the 
graduates,  and  the  facoltj  are  of  one  mind,  and  work  ia  har- 
monj  and  miitoal  coufidence,  cannot  bat  prosper,  provided 
there  is  any  occaeion  for  its  existing  at  all. 

The  charge  has  not  nnfreqnently  been  urged  against  the 
American  colleges,  hy  some  portions  of  the  American  public, 
that  they  are  bonnd  so  rigidly  by  the  traditions  of  the  past,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  those  improvements  which  are  required  by 
the  changing  phases  of  the  present  generation.  No  charge  is 
more  nntme  or  unfounded.  Tlie  oldest  of  these  cn)l^ee  were 
Dot  in  the  beginning  servilely  copied  from  the  collies  of  the 
old  world,  though  f>nnded  at  a  time  and  by  men  who  rev- 
erenced the  traditions  of  the  venerable  schools  in  which  they 
themselves  had  been  trained.  In  their  original  constitution 
they  were  adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  eommn- 
sities  tor  which  they  were  provided,  and  in  their  growth  and 
development  they  have  undergon^uccessive  transformations, 
according  to  the  shaping  spirit  of  sncc^ssive  generations.  We 
have  not  designed  to  protest  against  reforms  in  the  college 
system  or  in  its  administration.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  some  are  imperatively  requu^.  We  are  not  dis- 
pleased that  qoestions  concerning  them  should  be  freely  dis- 
onssed  by  any  class  of  thinkers  or  writers,  or  before  any  tri- 
banal.  We  insist  only  that  the  tribunal  should  be  competent 
to  judge  of  these  questions,  and  that  the  parties  who  discuss 
the  snbject  shoold  have  clear  and  just  cunceptiona  of  the  ends 
of  higher  edtichtion,  and  some  experience  concerning  the 
means  by  which  these  ends  can  be  most  snccessfully  attained. 
The  recent  agitation  of  these  questions  which  has  occasioned  this 
aeries  of  papers,  will,  we  are  confident,  result  only  in  advant- 
age to  the  higher  edncation  of  the  country,  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  those  reforms  which  the  coll^^  require,  and  by  vindi- 
cating their  essential  features  Irom  tlie  objections  of  shallow 
and  ill-informed  critics. 

We  are  in  no  sense  averse  to  the  development  of  the  colle^ 
into  a  nniversity.  We  believe  this  to  be  desirable  and  possible, 
with  enterprise,  patience,  money,  and  time.  But  we  are 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  university  instruction,  and  of 
university  freedom  and  irresponsibility  for  classea  which  re> 
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qaire  the  discipline  of  the  college.  To  introduce  the  option  of 
the  univergity,  or  the  lectnres  of  the  university,  to  papils  who 
are  grounded  in  nothing  but  in  a  conceit  of  their  adequacy  to 
grapple  with  any  Bnbject,  and  who  are  impelled  by  aspirations 
to  arrive  speedily  at  the  goal  without  traveling  over  the  inter- 
vening space,  tends  only  to  destroy  the  college  by  substituting 
theahow  of  a  university,  and  to  sink  the  eo-called  university  into 
a  special  school  of  technology,  ^ere  it  not  advocated  in  Eng- 
land by  men  who  represent  both  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and 
of  cullure,  we  shonid  pronounce  it  to  be  an  American  expedi- 
ent, to  digrify  saperticial  and  limited  attainments  by  high 
sounding  names,  and  to  snbstitnte  an  apparently  short  cut 
over  bushes  and  briars  for  a  path  that  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  be  Uie  shortest  practicable.  We  are  not  opposed  to 
trying  every  method  and  study  by  the  criterion  of  useful- 
ness, but  we  would  always  interpose  the  qaest'ion,  iMeful /or 
■ahatt  We  believe  that  those  stndies  and  that  discipline 
which  are  the  most  uaeful  to  train  to  manly  thinking,  to  nice 
discrimination,  to  simple  expression,  as  well  as  to  noble  par- 
poses,  and  an  enlat^red  acquaintance  with  man  and  bis  history, 
are  the  moet  useful  studies  in  fact;  while  the  criterion  of 
direct  service  for  the  exercise  of  one's  immediate  trade,  calling, 
or  profession,  is  sophistical  and  misleading.  We  do  not  reject 
the  mathematics  from  our  conrse,  thongh  their  direct  utility  in 
the  vulgar  sense  seems  to  be  more  questionable  than  that  of 
any  other  class  of  studies.  At  the  same  time,  we  question 
whether,  in  a  general  courBe,  they  should  be  pursued  beyond 
the  limit  at  which  their  beet  disciplinary  effect  seenie  to  have 
been  exhausted,  and  their  special  re&nements  and  intricaciee 
seem  to  confuse  rather  than  to  sharpen  the  wits,  and  to  harden 
rather  than  to  excite  the  powers.  We  would  retain  the  study 
of  the  classics,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  given  at  length, 
but  we  would,  if  possible,  make  the  study  serviceable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  taste  for  literature  as  well  as  to  intellectna) 
discipline.  The  design  of  this  study  in  college  ahonld  be 
not  to  train  for  the  tastes  and  discriminations  of  grammarians 
and  philologists,  but  for  the  mastery  of  these  languages  for 
pleasurable  and  easy  reading.  The  sciences  of  nature  have 
already  received  liberal  attention  in  the  colleges.     The  claim 
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that  they  can  take  the  place  of  the  hnmaoiatic  Btodies  as 
means  of  discipline,  or  that  they  caa  eron  be  thoroughly 
taught  and  mastered  except  in  special  daosee  or  in  special 
schools,  must,  we  think,  be  abandoned.  The  modem  lan- 
guages have  already  been  introduced  into  the  courses  of  many 
colleges.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  elements  of 
French  and  German  cannot  be  required  for  admission  in 
order  that  the  collie  training  might  be  more  liberal  and 
sesthetic.  For  this  and  many  other  improvements  in  the 
coll^^  course  we  must  look  to  the  preparatory  schools.  These 
ars  an  essential  element  in  the  system  of  higher  education 
of  which  the  coll^^  forms  a  part.  Some  of  these  schools 
are  admirable,  needing  no  special  reform  except  in  respect 
to  general  culture,  as  in  Natural  History,  in  Geography,  Hi&- 
tory,  and  the  English  language,  in  all  of  which  special  knowU 
edge  and  refinement,  as  well  as  the  facile  use  of  some  modem 
language,  is  more  important  than  is  usually  believed  as  a 
preparation  for  the  highest  advantages  from  the  college  course. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  defects  charged  upon  the  coIl^es  of 
the  country,  are  fairly  chargeable  to  the  low  standard  of 
general  culture  among  the  better  classes  in  this  country,  and 
to  the  want  of  thoroughness  and  breadth  in  many  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  We  shall  never  forget  the  remai-k  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Germany — himself  a  courtier 
and  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  an  accomplished  classicist: 
"  The  great  want  of  England  and  America  is  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools.  Yon  cannot  have  a  successfnl  higher 
instrnction,  till  these  are  provided  "  We  believe  it  to  be  trne, 
that  if  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been  wasted, 
and  worse  than  wasted,  in  founding  and  equipping  enperflnous 
colleges  and  pretended  universities  in  this  country,  had  been 
bestowed  in  endowing  and  equipping  a  large  number  of  clas- 
ucal  schools  of  the  highest  order,  the  colleges  themselves  and 
the  higher  education  of  the  country  would  long  ago  have  been 
lilted  to  a  higher  plane.  Perhaps  we  should  have  been  ready 
by  this  time  for  the  inauguration  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity— that  mach  talked  of  institution  which  so  many  long  to 
see,  and  complain  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  stupidity  and 
obstinacy   of  the   colleges,  wonld   have   long  ago  come  into 
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being.  Will  it  ever  appear  1  When  and  by  what  methods 
will  it  come  into  heingi 

We  answer,  it  will  not  come  into  being  by  prematurely  in- 
troduciDg  its  studies  and  methods  into  the  college.  Nor  will 
it  be  hastened  by  overloading  the  last  year  of  the  coU^re 
coarse  by  a  great  variety  of  studiea,  a  little  knowledge  of 
which  is  very  desirable,  and  a  short  coarse  of  lectures  upon 
which  is  therefore  prescribed.  The  spirit  of  cram,  and  of  the 
superficial  and  mechanical  mastery  of  a  few  elements  of  many 
sciences,  is  the  cnrse  of  the  colleges  as  they  are.  To  iDten- 
sify  this  tendency  is  to  commit  the  worst  of  all  blunders.  The 
nniversity  will  come  only  as  professors  are  found  capable  of 
teaching  more  than  the  elements  of  the  branches  which  they 
profe-<B,  and  as  pupils  are  found  who  are  willing  to  pursue  them 
with  the  requisite  thoroughness  and  perseverance.  We  have  a 
few  professors  who  are  already  qualified  to  give  as  valuable 
and  as  profound  instruction  as  any  professors  in  European 
aniversittes.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so  occupied  by  collt^ 
work,  or  by  bread  and  butter  lahon,  as  to  want  the  time  and 
opportunity  to  prepare  and  give  the  formal  instruction  which 
an  organized  university  class  would  require.  Others  have 
more  leisure  and  would  delight  iu  nothing  so  much  as  in  giving 
advanced  inatmctinn  to  pupils  competent  and  desirous  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  chief  desideratum,  however,  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  any  one  place  to  famish  an  inspiring  audi- 
ence, and  to  warrant  the  beginnings  nf  organization.  The  ex- 
perinienta  already  made  at  Harvard  and  Yale  are  not  withoot 
promise.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  another  step  forward  has  re- 
cently been  taken  at  Harvard  in  the  direction  of  systematic 
university  instruction.  The  serione  desiderata  in  this  tentative 
course  would  be  acknowledged  most  readily  by  its  originators 
and  friends,  it  deserves,  however,  the  beat  wishes  for  its  snc- 
cees — a  good  word  for  the  enterprise  which  it  exhibits — if  it 
did  not  for  its  promise  of  saccess. 

It  mast  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  this  country  is  exceedingly  small,  who  are  competent  and 
desirous  to  receive  university  instruction  in  branches  which 
are  not  professional,  and  who  are  also  not  able  and  desirons  to 
go  to  the  contiuent.     Or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  attraotions 
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of  travel,  with  the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  With  two 
or  three  Europeao  lan^ages,  are  so  decided  as  to  present  a 
very  seriotiB  obstacle  to  the  development  of  provieions  for  any 
nnivereitj  studies  except  those  which  are  strictly  professioDal. 
Not  a  few  professional  students  seek  to  prosecnto  or  to  finish 
their  studies  iu  France  or  Germany,  Of  a  large  class  gradaa- 
ting  at  Yale  within  a  short  period,  a  fifth  visited  Europe  with- 
in the  first  year.  Students  who  have  the  leisure  to  give  a 
year  or  two  to  general  etndies  in  history,  literature,  philologyi 
or  any  branch  of  philosophy,  usually  have  the  means  of  cross- 
ing the  ocean,  and,  wlien  they  have  done  this,  the  expenses  of 
living  are  lower  than  at  home,  and  they  meet  many  sttractious 
which,  for  a  long  time,  will  continue  to  be  fascinating  to  the 
natives  of  a  new  country  like  ours.  It  is  ridiculous  to  hear 
such  empty  gasconading  as  was  w  ritten  within  a  few  months, 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  European 
etndents  would  flock  to  some  great  American  nniversity  as 
freely  ae  American  scholars  now  go  to  Europe.  We  feel  no 
disposition  to  depreciate  American  scholarship  or  American 
thought.  We  are  forward  to  acknowledge  that  some  am<mg 
ns  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  when  measured  by  their 
peers  in  Europe.  Bnt  a  great  university  cannot  be  built  up  in 
a  day  in  an  old  country,  nor  in  a  new  conntry,  till  many  gene- 
rations have  provided  the  material.  That  material  is  something 
more  than  a  few  millions  of  money  and  a  score  of  brilliant 
occasional  lecturers.  A  great  community  of  highly  cultured 
scholars  and  literary  men  mnst  first  exist  before  the  represen- 
tatives of  every  branch  of  knowledge  can  appear  who  are 
competent  to  teach  the  choicest  youth  of  the  world,  and  before 
a  large  body  of  American  pupils  will  be  satisfied  that  they  will 
find  no  advantage  in  going  abroad,  lliese  facts  should  teach 
us  good  sense,  which  is  another  name  for  modesty  in  our  ex- 
pectations and  promises.  But  they  furnish  no  reasons  why  the 
,  beginnings  of  university  instruction  and  study  should  not  be 
made  at  once  in  connection  with  all  the  leading  coUegee.  The 
professional  schools  already  exist,  and  have  fioorished  for  many 
years,  and  so  &r  ae  they  have  given  thorough  and  scientific 
instruction,  and  have  required  an  adequate  preparation,  have 
been  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  proper  university.    Let  schools 
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of  pLUology  and  modern  literature,  iacluding  the  Etigll^  of 
the  higher  mathematics  and  phyaics,  of  geography  and  geol- 
ogy, of  metaphysical,  moral,  political,  and  Bocial  ecience  be 
added^-or.  in  brief,  let  a  department  of  philoBophy,  in  its  com- 
prehensive import,  be  added  to  the  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
and  theology,  and  we  have  the  skeleton  of  a  university  com- 
plete. We  must  be  content  with  small  beginnings  in  snch  a 
department  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

One  reason  we  have  omitted.  The  sentiment  of  the  cnlti- 
vated  classes  of  the  conntry  most  favor  the  love  of  learniDg  for 
its  own  sake,  and  the  pursuit  of  study  for  the  satisfaction  it 
brings,  and  the  manhood  which  it  trains,  if  University  profess- 
ors are  to  be  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  even  a  small  number 
of  pupils  knocking  at  their  door.  As  long  as  study  is  valaed 
for  the  money  or  position  it  brings,  and  the  theory  of  discipli- 
nary study  and  of  liberal  culture  is  openly  suouted  in  the 
forum  and  the  market  place,  and  attacked  in  the  newspaper 
and  the  review,  so  long  will  the  true  nniversitj  be  unknown 
among  us. 

We  began  these  papers  with  no  thought  of  writing  a  Beries. 
But  the  matter  has  expanded  itself  under  our  hands  in  a 
somewhat  immetliodical  way.  We  offer  our  thanks  to  those 
readers  who  have  followed  ns  with  patient  attention  to  the 
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Aetiolk  v.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THBOLOOICAL   AKD  BELIOIOC8. 

The  Dokb  of  Abgtll's  "  Pbihetal  Man."" — ^This  is  a  republi- 
cation, from  "  Good  Words,"  of  a  reply  to  a  paper,  read  bj  Sir 
John  Labbock,  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  in  1867,  on  the  "E^rly  Condition  of  Man,"  as  thix,  in 
tnm,  was  an  answer  to  a  lecture  by  Abp.  Whately,  on  the  "Origin 
of  Civilization,"  pabllshed  in  1864.  The  position  of  Abp.  W  hately 
vas  that  mere  savages  "never  did  and  never  can  raise  thenioelYes 
unaided  into  a  higher  condition,"  and  that,  consequently,  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  race  mast  have  been  from  a  higher  plane.  Sir 
J.  Lubbock  seeks  to  establish  the  opposite,  or  "  savage  "  theory,  by 
showing,  "  first,  that  there  are  indications  of  progress  even  among 
savages ;  and,  second,  that  among  the  most  civilized  nations  there 
are  traces  of  original  barbarism."  The  Dnke  of  Argyll,  like 
Abp.  Whately,  condncts  bis  argnment  on  a  professedly  scientific 
basis,  making  no  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  As 
preliminary  to  the  question  of  the  primitive  condition,  he  discusses 
the  origin  and  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  and  insists  strongly  that 
these  questions  should  be  kept  distinct.  The  development  theory 
he  admits  is  not  inconsistent  with  belief  in  a  personal  Creator; 
his  objections  to  it  nre  rather  scientific  than  theological ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  his  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  theory 
rests  is  altogether  inadequate-  It  is  resorted  to,  he  says  (and  he 
is  here  speaking  not  of  the  Darwinian  or  Lamarckian  theory 
alone,  but  of  every  theory  of  development),  "  simply  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  conceiving  any  mode  of  creation  except  creation 
by  birth."  It  is  true  that  the  difficultieH  which  the  theory  raises 
are  greater  than  those  which  it  removes,  bat  that  it  furnishes  a 
key  to  many  otherwise  unexplained  facta  no  student  of  nature, 
however  opposed  to  the  theory,  will  deny.  In  the  view  of  our 
author,  a  gpeciee  is  something  having  always  a  sharply-defined 
and  inflexible  character,  which,  his  opponents  would  argue,  savors 

•  Prxtnevai  Van.    An  flXBmmat[oD  of  saoie  receat  Bpecolatioin  by  the  Dukb 
ov  Akqtll.    Qeoige  Routledge  A  Soub,  Hew  York.     lSt9.    Svo.  pp.  SCO. 
VOL.   XXTin.  60 
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more  strongly  of  the  closet  tbao  of  the  field.  Of  the  difficnitf 
which  the  botaniat,  for  example,  finds  often  in  determiniog  whit 
a  species  is,  or  how  he  shall  divide  a  ^ven  genas,  he  is  whollj 
unconscious.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect,  in  view  of 
the  possible  oonxequencea  of  the  development  theory,  and  St  the 
present  stage  of  the  discussion,  entire  CBlmnese  from  either  the  op- 
ponents or  the  advocates  of  the  theory. 

The  antiqnity  of  the  race  is  the  second  qnestion  considered; 
and  here  the  author  is  led  by  the  converging  testimony  of  history, 
the  page  of  which  opens  two  thousand  years  B.  C,  on  dviliz*- 
tions  already  old ;  of  arobfflology,  which  casts  its  light  somewhat 
farther  back ;  of  geology,  which  finds  human  remains  associated 
with  those  of  estinot  animals ;  of  language,  which  at  the  dawn  of 
history  had  already  separated  into  widely-branched  femilies ; — by 
all  this  accumulated  evidence,  he  is  led  to  ascribe  to  the  race  an 
age  so  great  that  the  whole  historical  period  does  not  fnmish  a 
base  for  its  computation.  Strangely  enongh,  however,  be  does 
not  perceive  that  one  of  the  arguments  to  which  he  attaches 
most  weight  is  inadmissible  under  the  limitation)'  of  the  preMot 
discussions.  It  is  this:  We  find  iu  Egyptian  paintings,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  old,  the  negro  type  of  festurea  as 
marked,  apparently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  If,  now,  all  the 
existing  varieties  of  the  race  were  descended  from  one  pair,  with 
BO  slow  a  rate  of  divergence  established,  yon  must  lengthen  oat 
the  human  period  indefinitely.  The  antiquity  of  the  race  is  the 
condition  of  its  unity.  Bnt  that  the  whole  race  U  descended  from 
one  pair,  not  only  has  not  been,  hut  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
hardly  can  be,  proved  by  scientific  reasoning,  and,  as  an  article  of 
faith  merely,  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  argument.  The  antiqaity 
of  the  race  is  a  problem  of  far  easier  solotion  than  the  unity, 
and  it  is  an  inversion  of  sound  method  to  reason  from  tfae  lees  to 
the  better  known. 

The  last  chapter  only  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  views  of 
Abp.  Wbately  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  on  the  primitive  condition  of 
man,  and  here,  also,  the  author  makes  a  merit  of  resolving  the 
question  into  several  parts.  What,  namely,  was  his  original 
moral  endowment,  what  his  int«llecttial  endowment,  and  with 
what  stock  of  knowledge  did  he  start?  Agiunst  Whately  he 
maintains  that  the  native  powers  and  instincts  of  the  mind  were 
ft  sufiicient  outfit  without  instruction  iu  the  industrial  arts,  and 
against  Lubbock,  that  ignorance  of  these  arts  may  have  coexisted 
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with  a  clear  knowledge  of  God  and  of  moral  obligation.  The 
proo&  of  advance  in  savage  tribes  he  offseta  iu  the  instances  of 
degradation ;  and  the  relics  of  barbarism  among  civilized  nations 
he  regards  as  traces  of  a  condition  through  which  the  race  had 
passed  in  tailing  from  its  original  height,  not  as  relics  of  its  primi- 
tive state.  The  Esquimaux  and  Faegians  have  not  just  emerged 
from  a  still  lower  depth  of  barbarism,  but  are  outcasts,  driven  by 
more  powerful  tribes,  under  the  presaure  of  inoreasing  population, 
into  their  present  inhospitable  abodes,  where  they  have  been  sink- 
iog  rather  than  rising.  That  some  tribes  are  found  so  low  as  to 
be  absolutely  without  a  religion  is  also  no  matter  of  surprise,  if 
we  take  into  account  the  inherent  tendency  in  all  heathen  religions 
to  decay,  a  tendency  which  Max  Moller  assures  as  the  compara- 
tive study  of  religions  proves  beyond  a  question.  Thai  the  dark, 
cruel  superstitions  of  savage  tribes  are  the  remote  descendants  of 
a  pure  monothesism  is,  however,  conclnsive,  whiuh,  however  con- 
sonant with  fact,  is  hardly  warranted  by  the  example  quoted,  a 
companion  of  the  earlier  Yedic.  with  the  later  Hindu  reli^oa. 
The  earlier  purer  religion,  as  found  in  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas,  is 
a  simple,  childlike  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature,  in  which 
merely  the  beginnings  of  the  later  mythology  are  traceable. 

As  a  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the  profoundly  inter* 
esting  questions  which  it  discusses,  this  work  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll is  unimportant;  but  as  an  attempt  to  consider  them  in  a  fur 
spirit,  it  is  welcome,  and  may  not  be  altogether  fruitless. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  present  year- 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  replied  to  the  Duke's  argument,  explaining,  also, 
more  fully  some  points  in  which  bis  own  views  have  been  misap- 
prehended by  the  Duke.  The  synopsis  of  liia  remarks,  given  in 
the  Athenieum  of  September  4,  is  too  brief  for  a  proper  consider 
ation  here. 

Man  in  Obnesis  and  Gkologt.* — In  this  small  treatise.  Dr. 
Thompson  reproduces  for  the  public  perusal,  a  series  of  familiar 
lectures,  originally  preached  to  his  own  congregation.  His  aim 
has  been  not  so  much  to  harmonize  Genesis  and  Geology  by  any 
compromise  on  either  side,  as  to  show  the  real  harmony  of  the 

*  Jfan  in  (7(twrij  and  0MiJ0^ .-  or,  the  Bihlioal  iccoDnt  of  MaD's  Creation 
tmtad  by  ■cientiAc  Ibeoriesorhls  Origin  and  Andqaitj.  By  Josifb  P.  Tbohf- 
•OH,  D.  D.,  IX.  D.  Ne»  York :  Sunnel  R.  Wallt,  Pnbliiber,  No.  889,  Broadw.y 
1870.  pp.  149. 
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Biblical  narrative,  when  explained  according  to  legitimate  prin- 
oipIeB  of  interpretation,  with  the  facta  which  have  been  bronght 
to  view  by  the  study  of  natnre.  Every  one  understands  what 
changes  in  the  i^erpretaiion  of  the  Bible  have  been  made  im- 
perative in  time  past  by  the  progress  of  investigation  of  natnnl 
phenomena,  eBp«ciaIIy  in  the  departments  of  astronomy  and  ge<d- 
ogy.  More  reoent  specnlations  respecting  the  origin  and  anti- 
quity of  man  challenge  the  attention  of  Bible  readers  to  allied 
oontradiotions  between  the  Scriptnrea,  as  commonly  andenitood, 
and  the  oonoluaions  drawn  by  students  in  special  fields  of  in- 
quiry. As  new  theories  come  forward  for  popnlar  discaiwioD, 
sncb  qnestioDs  as  these  follow  in  their  train.  Can  the  chronology 
of  the  Bible  be  adjnated  to  a  theory  that  the  hnman  race  bun  lived 
on  the  earth  for  more  than  aboat  six  thousand  yearsf  Is  the 
record  of  Genesis,  fairly  interpreted,  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  the  race  began  at  the  lowest  Btac;e  of  barbarism,  and  by  slow  de- 
grees worked  its  way  up  to  civiliEation !  If  it  oonld  be  proved 
that  man  is  historically  developed  from  an  ape,  or  that  hnman 
beings  existed  on  the  earth  before  Adam,  would  the  Mosuc  nar- 
rative of  the  creation  be  impeached  t 

Dr.  Thompson's  first  and  second  lectures  show  the  remarkable 
correspondence  between  the  order  of  creation,  given  in  Genesis, 
and  that  indicated,  independently  of  Scripture,  by  geological  re- 
search. Devoting  his  next  lecture  to  theories  of  development, 
he  quotes  Dana,  Agaaain,  and  Rochet,  as  against  the  theories  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Carl  Vogt,  and  in  the  fourth  lecture  more 
fully  and  elaborately  discnsses  Man's  Dominion  over  Kature  He 
then  proceeds  to  the  question  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  race,  as 
afiected  by  traditions,  monumental  rem luns,  and  relics  of  hnman 
workmanship;  and  devotes  the  remtunder  of  the  volume  to  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  Family,  as  divine  institutjons,  and  to  Woman's 
primeval  relation  to  Man  and  the  Family. 

The  candid  and  liberal  spirit  with  which  these  questions  are 
discussed  is  illustrated  by  some  paragraphs  which  we  quote. 

"  It  is  unwise  and  unfair  to  impute  raaterialiatic  or  sceptical 
opiuions  to  physicists,  simply  becauKe  they  adhere  to  physical 
terms  and  methods  in  investigating  and  describing  the  phenomena 
of  Nature,  and  refer  all  those  phenomena  to  material  causes.  The 
most  rigid  Naturist  may  believe  in  an  intelligent  First  Cause  of 
the  Universe,  and,  apart  from  bis  naturalism  in  Sdenoe,  may  he- 
live  in  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  Ood.     This  both  Darwin 
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and  Owen  profees  to  do ;  uid  the  latter  sajs,  expretsl;, '  My  faith 
in  a  futare  life,  and  the  reanireotion  Trom  the  dead,  rests  on  the 
groDQd  of  their  beiofr  parts  of  a  divine  revelation.'  Both  these 
Boientiats  ooly  carry  farther  baftk,  in  the  saocestiioD  of  things,  the 
point  of  contact  with  that  divine  Will  which  was  the  original 
cause  of  all."     p.  80. 

Again :  "  I  would  earnestly  exhort  theologians,  and  all  Chris* 
tians,  to  gnard  against  the  tendency  on  the  other  aide, — to  raise 
the  cry  of  infidelity  or  scepticism  against  men  of  Science  for  every 
theory  that  they  propound  which  is  not  in  obvious  harmony  with 
the  Bible.  That  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  questions  on  either 
Bide.  I  make  no  pretensioDH  to  being  a  man  of  science,  bnt  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  Bible,  I  am  as  much  beholden  to  any  fact  of 
Science  as  the  most  aooomplished  scientist.  We  are  not  warrant- 
ed in  pitting  Science  and  the  Soripturen  one  against  the  other.  It 
is  not  philosophical  in  the  man  of  Science  to  raise  a  hae  and  cry 
against  the  Bible  as  soon  as  be  discovers  something  new ;  bnt  on 
the  other  hand,  let  the  theologian  be  careful  bow  be  raises  the  cry 
of  infidelity."     p.  94. 

AtVer  some  illnstrationB  of  the  instability  of  soientifio  theories, 
he  says : 

"  Hence,  those  who  hold  to  the  Bible  in  its  integrity  m  a  reve- 
lation from  God  need  not  be  disturbed  by  a  scientifio  hypothesis 
of  to-day  that  seems  to  contradict  the  letter  of  the  scriptures. 
Twenty  years  may  show  the  hypothenis  to  be  untenable,  or  modi- 
fy the  tects  of  which  it  was  constructed.  It  beoomes  phyeioieta 
to  be  modest  in  the  assertion  of  theories,  especially  in  the  sciences 
of  physiology,  archeology,  and  gpology,  where  so  much  remains 
to  be  explored  or  revised ;  and  it  equally  becomes  biblicists  to  be 
modest  in  condemning  a  theory  of  science  upon  the  audiority  of 
the  Bible,  when  there  is  yet  so  much  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Experience  has  thns  &r  shown 
that  any  true  result  in  Soienoe  tends  to  harmonise  with  a  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible."     p.  82. 

There  are  many  who  will  look  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Thompson 
in  respect  to  the  .i4n(i^itj/ o/'JIfan,  not  only  with  interest  bnt 
with  deference.     He  says: 

"  JTote  loftff  hat  Man  hten  upon  the  globe  /  I  do  not  know. 
Does  anybody  know  ?  Are  we  able  to  trace  back  the  human  race 
to  its  beginning  and  to  measure  the  term  of  its  dnratiouF  Not 
yet,  I  think.    The  data  upon  this  subject  are  meagre  and  nnoer- 
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tain,  and  the  qnestion  which  oaght  to  be  simply  one  of  fact,  re- 
solves itself  pretty  much  into  one  of  speoulative  or  problematical 
inquiry.  Hence  when  we  study  it  purely  as  a  qneatioti  in  Natural 
History,  we  should  keep  distinctly  ih  our  minds  the  only  fact  that 
as  yet  is  a  foot  about  it,  viz,,  that  it  is  extremely  problematical." 
pp.  85,  86. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  tnonumerUal  remaint  fall  within 
metmtrahle  periods  of  time.  From  tradittont,  also,  comparatively 
little  help  can  be  gained  for  determining  the  time  of  Uan'e  begin- 
ning. The  age  of  certain  remaint  of  human  workman»hip  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
peat  whioh  covers  them,  and  in  respect  to  that,  the  authorities  in 
sctenco  are  not  agreed.  The  mounds  too  of  Denmark  and  of  Scut- 
land  are,  thus  f»r,  a  very  indeterminate  element  in  any  calculation 
of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  and  though  it  is  probable  that  "  Man 
existed  in  Eurojie  contemporaneously  with  the  cave-bear,  and  at 
least  npon  the  margin  of  the  glacial  ^e,"  the  data  are  insufficient 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Dr.  Thompson  then  enumerates  four  groundless  assnmptionsi 
viz.,  that  Man  began  his  existence  at  a  low  stage  of  barbarism; 
that  if  the  "  stone  f^e  "  existed,  it  was  ever  univeraal  at  one  time ; 
that  the  atone  age  was  the  first  type  of  hnman  existence  anywhere ; 
and  that  the  present  rate  of  geological  ohanges  is  the  proper 
gnage  for  measuring  snob  changes  in  the  past. 

But  while  he  regards  a  judgment  in  lavor  of  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  Man  upon  the  globe  as  premature  and  unauthorita- 
lave,  he  concedes  that  "  facts  seem  to  call  for  an  extension  of  time 
considerably  beyond  the  computed  chronology  of  the  Bible,  in 
order  to  admit  of  all  that  has  been  effected  by  Man  and  in  Man 
since  his  first  appearance  on  the  earth."  "  The  oldest  mtmuments 
of  Kgypt  can  hardly  be  brought  within  the  date  of  the  flood  of 
Noah  according  to  the  received  Hebrew  chonology.  •  •  •  The 
unchanged  appearance  of  leading  types  of  mankind  as  far  back  as 
we  can  trace  these  in  history,  requires  a  considerable  extension  of 
time  to  account  for  their  origin.  *  *  The  formation  of  Language, 
aod  its  distribution  into  the  great  classes  of  human  speech,  call 
for  an  extension  of  time,  if  one  adheres  to  the  belief  that  all  the 
languages  were  derived  from  one  primitive  root.  *  *  Man  in  the 
fossil  state,  although  rarely  found,  is  another  element  of  perplex- 
ity in  the  question  of  his  antiquity."  Meantime  the  Scienoe  of 
interpretation  is  not  yet  perfected,  and  we  hara  reason-to  hope 
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that  a  oloaer  stndj'  of  OrienbU  idioms  may  throw  light  npon  the 
ohronologf  of  the  Soripturee,  and  open  the  way  for  all  the  time 
which  is  required. 

For  the  fuller  treatment  of  these  theories,  we  mnat  refer  onr 
readers  to  the  work  itself^  wbioh  will  snrely  repay  a  pernuil. 

The  Bbino  of  God,  Moral  Gotebnuent,  and  Thbses  in 
Thkoloot.* — The  late  Dr.  Sqnier  was  an  kcote  and  logical  think- 
er, who  has  already  furoished  the  world  his  theological  testimony 
ID  "The  Problem  Solved,"  "Reason  and  the  Bihle,"  and  his 
"  Autohiography  and  Miscellaneous  Writings."  To  these  are  now 
added  his  Theological  Remains,  nnder  the  three  topics  given  in  the 
title  below.  These  last  are  written  la  a  somewhat  aphorietio  or 
akeletonlike  way,  and  wonld  almost  satisiy  the  conditions  enjoin- 
ed by  Bishop  Butler,  that  the  heads  of  argument  or  thonght 
should  be  furnished,  and  the  filling  np  be  left  to  each  reader  to 
provide  for  himself,  should  he  require  any.  Dr.  Squier.  tbongh 
an  acute,  consistent,  bold  thinker,  was  a  little  too  pompous  and 
apothegmatic  in  bis  utterance  to  satisfy  the  rules  of  good  taste,  or 
to  leave  the  happiest  impression.  It  was  ratber  easier,  however, 
to  laugh  at  his  peculiarities  of  style  than  it  was  to  answer  his 
arguments.  Bat  the  zeal  and  eamestness  with  which  he  attested 
fundamental  truth,  and  the  power  with  which  he  enforced  it,  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.  It  wonld  have  been  well  for  tbe  cause  of 
tmth  and  of  free  enquiry,  if  he  had  been  spared  a  little  longer  to 
be  welcomed  back  to  the  fellowship  of  the  newly  oompacted  Pres- 
byterisD  communion  from  which  he  was  so  unceremoniously  ex- 
scinded in  1836.  Thialittlerolumeof  last  thoughts  has  some  very 
excellent  features,  and  would  serve  as  a  very  useful  manual  for 
thought  and  reference  in  the  hands  of  clergymen  and  students  of 
theology. 

"Pbiiubt  Tbdths  of  RKuaioN,"f  by  Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  full  of  seed  thoughts,  which,  like  all  good  seed,  are  them- 
aelves  the  fruit  of  a  ripe  growth  of  earnest  reftection.     In  very 

*  Tht  Bting  of  Qod,  Moral  OoMritnunt,  and  ITuin  in  Thealegy.  Bj  Hun 
F.  S(|inia,n.  D.,  UieProfesoorof  lateDectnal  PliiloMph;,  Belolt  College,  iWiB- 
oodbId.  Edited  by  Rev.  JAKxa  R.  Botd.  Rochester,  K.  V. :  E.  Darrow  A 
EeinpifaBll.     18«e. 

t  '■  Frimarf  TnUh»  «/  Rtligion.  Bj  IWmu  M.  Cuu,  D.  D.,  LL,  D., 
Bishop  of  the  DioccM  of  Rhode  IsUnd.     New  Tork :  D.  Appleton  it  Co.     I8ft9. 
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simple  Btatements,  and  with  little  parade  of  reasoniog,  the  aathor 
has  given  the  results  of  mnoh  careful  thinking  in  respect  to  the 
great  truthn  which  are  fundamental  to  the  Christian  &iih.  He 
has  not,  like  too  many  Bishops,  oontented  himself  with  repro- 
ducing  the  received  dootrinen  of  the  faith  in  oft  repeated  plati- 
tudee,  but  has  used  the  English  of  cultivated  men  to  express  oer< 
tain  definite  opinions  of  his  own.  In  forming  and  making  pnblic 
their  opinions,  be  has  not  obo§eD  entirely  to  ignore  the  diEEioolties 
and  objections  that  are  ourrent  lunong  lav  and  Don-Episcopal 
Christians,  as  is  the  fashion  with  too  many  who  speak  ex  cathedra 
epiacopali,  but  has  thoughtfully  pondered  these  difficulties  and  the 
best  methods  of  removing  them.  In  attempting  to  meet  them,  he 
has  dared  to  think  for  himself  and  to  express  his  own  convictions, 
even  though  some  of  his  views  do  not  s«]uare  with  the  received 
formulffi  "in  such  cases  made  and  provided."  In  short,  be  baa 
produced  a  very  readable,  thoughtful,  and  nseful  volume,  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  which  is  none  the  less  nseful  because  it 
is  condensed  and  brief.  We  trust  that  the  Episcopal  pre*tige  with 
which  the  work  is  Invested,  will  ensure  to  the  volume  a  circnlt- 
tion  even  wider  than  that  to  which  its  intrinsic  merits  entitle  iL 

Havbn's  "Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theoloqt."* — Professor 
Haven,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  has  gratified  his 
pupils  as  well  as  his  many  friends,  both  lay  and  clerical,  by  repub- 
lishing in  a  handsome  volume  the  Articles  published  by  him  on  dif- 
ferent occasion?,  from  1849  to  1868. 

The  subjects  discussed  are ; 

Part  I.  Studies  in  Philosophy:  1.  Philosophy  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton ;  2.  Mill  versus  Hamilton ;  3.  The  Moral  Faculty ;  4. 
The  Province  of  Imagination  in  Sacred  Oratory ;  6.  The  Ideal 
and  the  Actnal. 

Pabt  IL.  Studies  in  Tlieology  :  1.  Natural  Theology  ;  2.  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  3,  Theology  as  a  Science — its  Dignity 
and  Value;  4.  Place  and  Value  of  Miracles  in  the  Chriatian  Sj-s- 
tem;  fi  Sin,  as  related  to  Hriroan  Nature  and  the  IMvine  Mind; 
0.  Arianism — the  Natural  Development  of  the  Views  held  by  the 
Early  Church  Fathers. 

The  titles  of  these  papers  are  all  very  attractive  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  fundamental  questions  of  Philosophy  and 

■  ShuUa  ill  PhUompky  and  Thtology.     Bj  Josvn  Batik,  D.  D, 
Ohiogo  ThK>Iogic&l  Seminarf.     Andover:  Warren  F.  Dtapar.     19GI. 
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Theology.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  aoquainted  with  Dr. 
Haven,  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  is 
clear,  candid,  able,  and  elegant,  and  that  he  never  writea  upon  a 
eabject  without  earnest  and  patient  thinking,  and,  as  a  oonse- 
quence,  without  producing  that  which  is  well  worthy  to  be  read. 

Wadbworth's  Sebmonb.*— Dr.  Wadaworth'e  volume  of  ser- 
mons  is  from  a  well-known  popular  preacher,  and  seems  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  already  established  by  an  ample  nnmber  of  pre- 
cedents that  not  a  few  sermons  which  are  greatly  admired  and 
may  be  very  useftil  when  heard  and  delivered,  should  not  for  this 
reason  be  printed  in  a  volnma  These  discourses  are  after  the 
florid  style  of  pulpit  oratory ;  of  that  particular  variety  called 
"the  snnflower  variety."  Lord  Macaulay  informs  us  that  all 
effective  orators  must  paint  in  vivid  colors  and  in  strokes  some- 
what bold  and  coarse.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  coloring  should 
be  as  gaidy,  or  the  Rtrokes  shonld  be  as  rough,  and  the  drawing 
as  untrue  as  we  find  them  to  be  in  these  well  iutended  and  no 
doubt  highly  effective  discourses. 

SERUONfl  BY  Rev.  Wiluam  Jaukb.\ — Two  sermons  by  the  late 
gtfled  William  James  of  Albany,  with  a  very  few  of  his  cbaracter- 
isiic  letters ;  a  sketch  of  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Sprag'ite  of  Albany ;  and  a  characterizing  letter  by  hie  inti- 
mate friend.  Rev.  Henry  Neill,  make  up  a  small  but  delightful 
volume.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  Mr.  Neill  will  be  prompted  to 
issne  such  a  volume  of  Remains,  consisting  of  bis  correspond- 
ence and  sermons,  as  may  fully  acquaint  the  public  with  the  rare 
gifts,  and  still  more  rare  spiritual  use  of  them,  which  were  so 
conspicuous  in  Mr.  James'R  life  and  history.  It  wonld  be  a  great 
loss  if  not  a  grievous  wrong,  were  the  world  to  lose  all  the  good 
which  it  might  derive  from  so  rich  a  volume  ati  might  be  made  up 
from  his  letters  and  s 


Unsfokek  Sbruonb  t — There  is  a  relish  for  cert^n  books  as  for 

■  Sermeiu.  By  CaiBLtB  Wadswobtg,  Hloiiter  ot  CnlTBrf  Ofanreb,  Ban 
Pranciieo.     New  York  uiil  Saa  FraDcimo :  A.  Ttomui  A  Co.     1809. 

t  TTu  Mnrriagt  of  thi  Kinft  Snn,  and  tht  Guilt  of  Unbtlief.  Two  SermoDt, 
by  Rav.  WiLUAK  Jahba  With  soma  Uemoriala  of  hU  LIfa.  New  York: 
Adiod  D.  F.  Randolph  A  Co.     1809. 

i  l/ntpokin  Strmoni.  By  Oioaoa  HcDohau).  London:  Strabaa  A  Co.,  FDb- 
lUberg.    Nev  York,  41S  Broome  Slreet.     18Sa.     ISmo.  pp.  24S. 
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certaiD  viaDds,  which  has  to  be  learned,  even  Bupplantiog  dislike. 
So,  possibly,  one  might  reconcile  himself  to  such  a  treatment  ot 
sacred  things  as  rans  through  what  we  have  read  of  these 
twelve  "Sermone."  As  far  as  the  author  intends  them  for  addi- 
tions to  the  common  stock  of  religious  truth,  they  strike  ns  as  no- 
satisfactory  both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner.  What  we  con- 
ceive to  be  grave  errors  are  almost  taken  for  granted.  There  \% 
more  of  assertion  than  of  argument.  Here  and  there,  at  the  best, 
we  find  some  savor  of  Quakerism,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Ecce 
Homo,"  concerning  the  Spirit,  along  with  jealousy  of  the  defer- 
ence commonly  paid  to  the  Scriptures,  and  a  freedom  approaching 
to  wantonness  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  their  language. 
The  only  punishment  recognized  for  sin  la  in  its  inherent  power, 
which,  moreover,  is  never  endless,  and  conscious  deliverance  is 
the  only  forgivenens.  In  the  foiirth  sermon  on  the  Unpardonable 
Sid,  "  all  sin  "  is  declared  "  unpardonable."  The  suicide  of  Judas 
was  a  fruit  of  his  repentance,  and  when  he  "  fled  from  his  banged 
and  fallen  body,  he  fled  to  the  tender  help  of  Jesus,  and  found 
it — I  sny  not  how."  Much  acconnt  is  made  of  God's  love,  bnt 
none  of  his  wrath.  The  commonly  received  doctrines  of  the 
atonement  and  justification,  we  suppose  the  author  would  repn- 
diate  with  scorn,  if  he  noticed  them  at  all.  Since  he  speaks  so 
confidently,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  could  not  give  hira 
credit  for  some  thoughtful  and  earnest  utterances. 

KoTBs  OF  TBB  CHRIST1A.H  LiFB.* — lu  thls  ooUcction  of  nineteen 
Sermons,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  we  recognize  the  work 
of  a  thoughtful,  original,  and  evangelical  preacher,  more  likely  to 
become  a  favorite  upon  famitiarity  than  to  attract  on  first  acquaint- 
ance. They  deserve  this  republioation,  and  will  have  their  circle 
of  readers  and  admirers,  especially  among  those  who,  without  re- 
jecting evangelical  doctrines,  are  not  attracted  but  rather  repelled 
by  the  more  common  foims  of  presentation.  Comparing  them 
with  such  a  volume  as  "  The  Day  Dawn  and  the  Rain,"  which  we 
strongly  commended  in  the  July  Number,  we  should  oompl»n  of 
their  structure  and  style  as  Inferior  in  unity,  simplicity,  and  ease — 
a  want  which  might  be  felt  still  more  by  hearers  than  by  readers. 

*iVof«  of  the  Chn*l\ajt  Lift :  a  Selection  of  Sermona  prtsched  bj  HniT  Ees- 
Ht  RtTNOLM,  B.&.,  Praaidaat  of  difihunt  OoUegs,  tod  Felloir  of  DDiTanitj  Col- 
l«ge,  London.  With  ■  pr«fue  b;  ReT.  Elbert  3.  Porter,  I>.  D.  New  Tork:  P. 
B.  Wyokoop  &  Sod,  1868.     \imo.  pp.  411. 
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Sermons  by  the  Ret.  Stopfobd  A.  Brooks.* — This  volume  of 
Sermons  by  the  editor  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  A. 
Robertson,  will  necefisaril}'  attract  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public  among  us.  Those  who  will  bny  or  read  the  volume  will, 
we  think,  not  be  disappointed.  Although  the  Sermons  are  by  no 
means  equal  in  interest  or  real  merit,  and  though  the  doctrine  in 
one  is  amazingly  foolhardy  and  presump toons,  yet  there  in  iu 
many  of  these  di^'courses  much  freshneHS  and  oooanional  originality 
and  force  of  thought.  Some  of  the  disconrses  are  equal  to  any 
of  Robertson's.  Were  it  not  for  too  frequent  straining  and  ambi- 
tiousness  of  the  style,  we  should  like  the  Sermons  better,  but  as  a 
collection  they  will  i-eward  the  reader  well,  and  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  extensively  circulated. 

The  DrviNB  Hitman  in  the  Inuarnatk  and  WfirrrKN  WoRD,t 
by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  is  a  spirited  protest  against 
what  he  deems  to  be  overstrained  and  unwarranted  conceptions 
of  Inspiration  and  the  Atonement.  It  was  written  by  a  layman 
who  had  evidently  struggled  for  a  long  time  with  difficulties  and 
donbts,  and  has  either  suddenly  or  gradually  awakened  to  the 
discovery  that  certain  representations  of  these  doctrines  are  war- 
ranted neither  by  Reason  nor  the  Scriptures.  Forthwith  he 
gives  expression  to  his  surprise  and  indignation  in  no  measured 
terms,  and  not  always  with  the  most  wisely  chosen  arguments. 
We  cannot  always  agree  with  the  opinions  which  he  expresses 
nor  with  the  expositions  of  the  Creed  or  of  the  Scriptures  which 
he  would  substitute  for  those  he  rejects,  but  the  book  is  well 
worth  the  reading,  especially  by  some  of  the  clergy.  It  might 
waken  them  from  their  "  dogmatic  slumber,"  and  summon  them 
to  a  renewed  study  of  the  Scripturei^,  and  to  other  versions  of  the 
creed, 


*  BermoH*  pnaehid  in  Si,  Jam*i»  Chaptl,  Tori  Btrttt,  London.  By  tha  Rev. 
SroFroHD  A.  Broou,  M.  A.,  Honorarr  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Boaton:  Fielde,  Oagood,  A  Ca     1860. 

t  TfuDivitu  RrniaHiHOu  IntamaHandWrUtm  Word;  and  aome  thooghU 
on  tha  Atonement  oI(!er  than  tbe  Creeda.  By  a  member  of  the  N<w  Tork  Bar. 
New  York:  Aomid  D.  P.  Randolph  ft  Co.     ISSS. 
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BIOORAPHIOAL. 

Meuoib  of  Sik  WiLUAM  Hauiltoit.* — Prof.  Veitch's  Memoir 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  a  well-written  life  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  EDglish  Bcholara  and  philosophers  of  the  present  o«i- 
tury.  It  derivtts  its  chief  interest,  as  every  biography  should,  from 
,  the  peculiar  and  striking  characterisiios  of  its  ifubject ;  but  it  bai 
the*  very  great  merit  of  setting  forth  these  characteristics  in  a 
manner  that  is  altogether  suitable  to  the  unique  career  of  the 
learned  philosopher.  It  is  ia  an  emiaent  sense  a  literary  life  of  a 
man  whose  career  was  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  world  of 
letters ;  who  derived  his  chief  enjoyment  from  this  world  and 
achieved  in  it  the  only  successes  which  he  esteemed  of  importance. 
Prof.  Veitch  has  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  history  of  this 
career  from  itfl  earliest  beginnings  to  its  close.  He  has  not,  in- 
deed, lef^out  of  sight  those  personal  sketches  which  give  so  creat 
an  intereBt  to  the  life  of  the  most  recluse  book-worm,  as  indeed 
they  often  furnish  the  most  satisfying  explanation  of  his  intellect- 
ual development  and  achievemeuts.  But  while  bis  notices  of  these 
points  are  as  ample  as  could  re-isonably  be  required,  and  are 
abundantly  satisfactory,  they  are  all  subordinated  to  the  single  ob- 
ject which  was  contiDualty  before  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  that 
was  the  illustration  of  the  progress  and  development  of  Hamilton's 
mind,  and  of  the  prindpal  epochs  uid  events  which  made  up  his 
career  as  a  student,  a  writer,  aud  a  teacher.  In  illustrating  these 
points,  he  has,  as  of  necec'.sity  he  ought,  introduced  very  ample  and 
interesting  notices  of  the  leading  influences  which  formed  the 
mind,  and  developed  the  character,  and  conlirmed  the  tastes  of 
Hamilton  in  his  own  home;  of  his  University  life  at  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Oxford,  of  his  un ostentations  but  not  inHignificani 
career  as  an  advocate,  of  his  early  literary  associations  with  Soott, 
Jeffrey,  Lockhnrt,  and  others,  of  his  aspirations  for  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  defeat  through  political 
influences,  and,  not  least,  of  the  doubtful  and  almost  desperate  con. 
test  which  terminated  in  securing  for  him  the  chair  of  Logic  The 
most  interesting  of  these  notices  ia  that  very  modestly  given  of  his 

*  Memoir  of  Sir  William  HantUlon,  Bart.  Prafeaaot  of  Logia  and  Hetapbjnei 
to  the  UnireriUy  of  Edioburgb.  By  Jobn  Tiitod,  M.  A.,  Profeasor  of  Logic  aod 
Rhetorio   in  Uie   Uairersitj  of  Glasgow.    Edinburgh  and   London:    Williun 

Blaokwood  <k  3oni.     1839. 
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accomplished  and  devoted  wife,  and  of  the  efficient  Byrapatb;  as  well 
as  the  patient  and  devoted  assiBtance  which  she  rendered  biiu  in 
hiB  special  literary  avocations.  D'Israeli,  in  bis  work  on  The  Lite- 
rary Character,  etCT  has  a  chapter  on  the  Matrimonial  State  of 
Men  of  Letters,  in  which  he  introduces  a  few  striking  notices 
of  the  felicities  and  infelicities  of  this  state.  That  the  wives  of 
not  a  few  literary  men  have  been  to  them  helps  and  hindrances, 
is  made  apparent  in  many  biographies.  Among  all  the  inAtanoes 
of  those  who  have  been  helps  and  blessingx,  none  occur  to  as 
which  is  more  interesting  and  aSeoting  than  that  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton. One  can  hardly  read  it  without  strong  emotion,  nor  withont 
exclaiming  at  the  close,  Many  danghtera  have  done  virtnously,  bnt 
thou  ezcellest  them  all. 

Li7E  OF  Walter  Savage  Landor* — Mr.  John  Forster's  Biog- 
raphy of  Walter  Savage  Landor  will  attract  general  attention 
from  the  lovers  of  literature  of  the  best  class.  The  eminent  repu- 
tation of  the  biographer  for  solidity  of  judgment,  for  fairness  of 
temper,  and  thoroughness  of  research,  and  the  preSminent  repu- 
tation  of  Mr,  Landor  for  purity  and  force  of  style,  for  catholicity 
of  taste,  for  breadth  of  reading,  and  for  the  generosity  of  his  sym- 
pathies, will  ensure  for  this  biography  a  warm,  though  it  may  be  a 
limited  interest.  Mr.  Landor  has  attracted  to  himself  and  his 
works  the  very  highest  class  of  readers  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain.  Though  known  to  the  multitude  by  reputation 
only,  he  has  been  familiarly  known  to  his  admirers  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  modem  literature,  and  as  a 
writer  who,  if  he  requires  study,  will  most  generously  repay  the 
demands  which  he  makes  upon  his  readers.  Especially  is  he  known 
and  admired  for  the  acuteness  of  his  critical  judgments,  and  the 
woi.derful  catholicity  of  his  tastes,  and  the  breadth  of  his  sympa- 
thies. The  many  sidednesd  of  his  critical  sympathies  is  only  match- 
ed by  that  of  Christopher  North,  with  whom  in  more  than  one 
particular  he  deserves  to  be  compareil,  while  he  is  as  strikingly 
contrasted  with  him  in  respect  to  the  direction  of  his  predilections ; 
Mr.  Landor  being  as  conspicuous  a  defender  of  liberals  and  agi- 
tators as  Prof.  Wilson  waa  the  apologist  of  established  institutions 
in  both  church  and  state. 

*  Walltr  Bavagi  Lander :  A  Biography.  Bj  JoBN  Fomtik.  tn  eight 
books.     BMtoD:  fl«ld>,Oieood,  ACo.    Odb  foluma.  ISmo.     IBBV. 
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Thifl  biography  in  remarkable  for  the  f&irnesH  with  whiob  it  ii 
written.  Though  Mr.  Forster  was  the  entirely  trusted  thon^ 
often  Borely  tried  friend  of  Mr.  Landor,  for  the  later  portion  of 
hie  long  life,  he  does  not  seek  to  hide  or  ozcuse  his  fanlta  of 
temper,  and  his  aerioua  errors  of  judgment.  The  story  of  hii 
faults  is  told  an  faithfully  and  as  fully  as  is  the  record  of  his  virtaet. 
There  is  no  concealment  of  any  of  his  more  serious  errors,  and  the 
painful  history  of  his  many  practical  mistakes  is  fully  and  &ith- 
fully  narrated.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  volume  consisis 
of  extended  descriptions  and  critical  judgments  of  Lander's 
writings.  Exception  might  be  taken  to  the  length  of  these 
notices  for  a  writer  whose  works  were  better  known,  but  in  con- 
sideration uf  the  fact  that  many  of  these  writings  are  not  likely  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the  Memoir,  these  descriptive 
criticisms  «erve  a  very  useful  and  acceptable  purpose^  To  all  the 
students  and  lovers  of  the  higher  and  better  English  literatQie, 
this  biography  will  prove  most  acceptable.  To  many  younger 
students  and  readers  of  this  literature,  it  may  be  recommeaded  u 
&  valuable  addition  to  the  accessible  stores — already  embarrass- 
ingly rich — of  literary  biography  in  the  English  language. 

Miss  Maktinkad's  Biographical  Skbtchbb.* — These  are  re- 
published, by  the  author,  from  the  London  Doily  JVevw.  They 
comprise  brief  essays  upon  many  of  her  distinguished  contempo- 
raries, the  most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  she  has  personally  known. 
The  vigor  and  independence  of  the  veteran  author— if  we  may 
apply  this  term  to  a  lady — are  conspicuously  exemplified  in  theae 
sketches.  Her  prejudice!)  are  equally  manifest,  and  give  a  strong 
color  to  her  portr^ts.  She  has  evidently,  for  example,  a  dislike 
of  Macaulay,  and  taxes  him  with  habitual  inacuraoy.  lliis  she 
charges  as  the  great  fault  of  bis  speeches ;  but  this  charge  ia  pro- 
bably without  good  foundation.  The  article  on  Lady  Noel  Byron 
derives  special  interest  from  the  recently  reopened  discussion  of 
the  matter  of  her  separation  from  her  husband.  Miss  Martineau 
speak)!  with  the  knowledge  of  a  personal  acquainlauce,  and  her 
testimony  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth  of  that  unfortunate 
lady  is  doubtless  trustworthy.  The  profiigaoy  and  basene&s  of 
Lord  Byron's  conduct  really  required  no  further  proof  than  was 
afforded  by  his  own  published  letters.    The  brutality  of  his  treat- 
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ment  of  his  wife  ii  established,  independently  of  the  horrible  al)eg&- 
tion  recently  bronght  ag&innt  him.  She  is  known,  apart  from  this 
and  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  to  have  had  ample  cause  in  refiis- 
ing  to  live  with  him.  As  to  this  recent  accusation,  which  sees 
the  light  through  the  agency  of  Mrs,  Stowe— say  what  we  will 
of  the  propriety  of  giving  it  pablicity  onder  all  the  circamRtanoea 
of  the  case,  and  say  what  we  will  of  the  proofs  adduced  In  aap- 
port  of  it — it  is  by  no  means  incredible,  so  far  as  Byron  himself  is 
concerned.  His  lawless  state  of  mind,  his  armed  contempt  for 
the  moral  instincts  of  human  natnre,  and  espousal  of  the  doctrine 
of  "  affinities,"  place  this  story  within  the  bounds  of  credibility. 
It  cannot  be  considered  as  true,  however,  unless  more  proof  cao 
be  brought  forward  than  has  yet  appeared.  If  it  be  not  true,  it 
remains  to  be  expldned  how  a  lady  of  Lady  Byron's  insight  and 
excellence  conld  have  cause  to  believe  it. 

HISCBLLAKEODB. 

Muller's  "  Cbifs  fbom  a  German  Workshop."^ — The  singular 
name  given  to  these  volumes  is  accounted  for  in  the  Preface  hy 
an  interesting  anecdote  of  the  late  Baron  Bunsen.  "More  than 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  my  revered  friend  Bnnsen  called 
me  one  day  into  his  library  at  Carlton  House  Terrace,  and  an- 
Doanced  to  me  with  beaming  eyes  that  the  publication  of  the  Rig- 
veda  was  secure.  He  had  spent  many  days  in  seeing  the  Direct- 
ort)  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  explaining  to  them  the  im- 
portance of  this  work,  and  the  necessity  of  having  it  published  in 
England.  At  last  his  efforts  had  been  Puccessfnl,  the  funds  for 
printing  my  edition  of  the  text  and  commentary  of  the  Sacred 
Hymns  of  the  Brahmans  had  been  granted,  and  Bunsen  was  the 
first  to  annonnce  to  me  the  happy  result  of  his  literary  diplomacy. 
'  Now,'  he  said.  '  you  have  got  a  work  for  life — a  large  block  that 
will  take  years  to  plane  and  polish.  But  mind,'  he  added, 
'  let  us  have  from  time  to  time  some  chips  from  your  workshop.' 
I  have  tried  to  follow  the  advice  of  my  departed  friend,  and  have 
published,  almost  every  year,  a  few  articles  on  such  subjects  as 
had  engaged  my  attention,  while  prosecuting  at  the  same  time,  as 
br  as  altered  circumstances  would  allow,  my  edition  of  the  Rig- 
veda  and  of  other  Sanskrit  works  connected  with  it     These  arti- 

*  Ckipt/rom  a  Ofrman  W«Tlahop.  B;  H«x  Hdlucb,  H.  A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Bonis  College,  Oxford.  Talome  L  E^aaaja  od  the  Sdenca  of  Ballgion.  VolDma  IL 
Eiasys  OD  Ujthology,  TraditioDS,  and  CastoiDS,  New  Tork:  CIiar[«*  Scribnar 
ud  Compuiy.    1868.     limo.  pp.  174,  402. 
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clee  were  chiefly  publiehed  io  the  'Edinburgh'  and  'Quarterly' 
Revi«wfl,  in  the  'Oxford  Essays,' and'  MaumilUo's'and  'Fraser'a' 
Magazines,  in  the  '  Saturday  Review,'  and  in  the '  Times.' "— "  And 
now  while  the  two  last  volumes  of  my  edition  of  the  Rjgveda  are 
passing  through  the  press,  I  thought  that  tlie  time  had  come  for 
gathering  up  a  few  annfula  of  these  chips  aod  spliDters,  throwing 
away  what  seemed  worthless,  and  putting  the  rest  into  some  kind 
of  shape,  in  order  to  clear  my  workshop  for  other  work." 

The  last  sentence  might  be  tbonght  to  imply  that  the  essays 
here  republished  had  also  been  recast  by  their  author ;  but  on  a 
later  page  he  states  that  "  while  be  thought  it  right  to  alter  what 
he  oould  no  longer  defend  as  true,  and  also,  though  rarely,  to  add 
some  new  facts  that  seemed  essential  for  the  purpose  of  eetabliah- 
ing  what  he  wished  to  prove,  yet  in  the  main  they  have  been  left 
as  they  were  originally  published."  He  is  careful  to  give  the  date 
of  every  article,  and  thus  mark  the  precise  point  to  which  it  be- 
longs in  the  progress  of  his  study  and  thinking.  Repetitiooe, 
which  are  naturally  frequent  in  different  articles,  he  has  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  expunge.  Intelligent  readers  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  complain  of  them.  They  will  be  glad  that  a  scholar  so 
learned  and  ingenious  has  thus,  as  it  were,  taken  the  pablic  into 
his  studio,  and  allowed  them  to  see  the  unfinished  results  of  his 
labor.  Such  a  course  is  indeed  not  unsuited  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  our  author's  genius.  Gitted  with  a  brilliant  and  inven- 
tive mind,  with  a  rich  imagination,  and  with  fine  powers  of  ex- 
pression, he  has  little  talent  for  systematic  development  and 
orderly  constraction.  This  deficiency  was  strikingly  shown  in 
his  lectures  on  the  "  Science  of  Language,"  a  book  in  many  respects 
of  great  merit,  but  unsatisfactory  from  its  pervading  want  of 
symmetry  and  method.  In  a  series  of  unconnected  or  loosely 
connected  essays,  the  defect  ia  much  less  obvious  and  injorions 
than  in  a  large  comprehensive  work.  Yet  it  will  be  felt  even  hwe 
by  many  who  would  perhaps  be  puzzled  to  explun  the  reason  ti 
their  fi.'eling.  In  each  essay  we  find  certain  aspecU  of  a  8nl>iect 
presented  with  great  force  and  vividness,  but  hardly  a  well  de- 
veloped, well  proportioned  view  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  It 
may  fairly  be  said,  however,  that  on  many  of  the  subjects  treated 
in  this  book,  the  state  of  knowledge  is  as  yet  too  imperfect  and 
fragmentary  to  admit  of  a  really  methodical  or  satisfyinjt  t^ea^ 
ment. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  essays  on  the  Vedas,  the  sacred 
books  of  the  ancient  Indians.    The  description  given  of  those 
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Tenerable  texts,  the  specimen  translsUoDX  by^  which  ther  are  re- 
preseDted,  the  remarks  on  their  antiqnitj,  character,  and  value, 
will  be  received  with  interest  as  coming  from  one  who  has  made 
these  boohs  the  study  of  his  life  ;  though  in  these  brief  and  popu- 
lar stAtements  there  was  little  room  for  the  exhibition  of  his  pro> 
found  Vedio  learning.  Next  oome  essays  on  the  Zend-Avesta,  or 
Bible  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  the  documents  of  that  great 
ancient  reformation  which  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  polythe- 
istic nature- worship  represented  in  the  Yedas.  A  separate  article 
is  devoted  to  proving  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  by  which 
Dr.  Spiegel,  an  editor  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  has  songbt  to  establish 
th£  oflen-asserted  connection  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  book  of 
Genesis.  Another  article  deals  with  the  modem  Parais  of  India, 
the  sole  remaining  adherents  of  the  old  Zoroastrian  faith.  Nor 
does  our  author  neglect  BuddUsm,  which  arose  in  India  five  cen- 
turies before  our  era,  a  protestant  reaction  against  the  establiHhed 
Brahmanism :  though  long  ago  extinguished  in  its  native  land,  it 
is  still  supposed  to  number  more  votaries  than  any  other  religion 
of  the  world.  We  do  not  vouch  for  this  estimate,  connected  as 
it  is  with  the  prevailing  over-estimate  of  the  population  of  China, 
at  present  the  great  seat  of  Buddhism.  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting paper  in  the  volume  is  that  which  describes  the  travels  of 
a  Chinese  Buddhist  in  the  seventh  century,  who  wandered  over 
India  as  a  pilgrim  to  visit  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  his  religion. 
Another  paper  relates  to  the  "Nirvina"  of  the  Buddhist  system, 
the  ultimate  crowning  reward  of  perfect  holiness  and  virtue;  and 
tume  to  prove  that  this  is  no  other  than  anniAilation  pure  and 
simple.  It  may  be  that  that  removal  of  finite  conditions,  whereby 
the  individual  being  is  merged  in  the  all-pervading,  all-embracing, 
infinite  divinity,  is  iu  reality  no  belter  than  annihilation ;  but  as 
viewed  in  the  pantheistic  philosophico- religions  speonUlioD  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  certainly  not  the  same  thing. 

Professor  Moller  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  religions  of  the 
old  world.  He  hae  an  article  on  the  "  Popol  Vuh,"  a  book  in  the 
language  of  the  QuichS  Indians  of  Guatemala,  which  professes 
to  have  been  written  soon  after  .the  Spanish  conquest  of  that 
country,  and  to  embody  the  traditions  of  the  Quioh6  people. 
From  this  book  he  gives  some  mythic  stories  of  the  creation  of 
man,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  as  having  curious  relations 
with  European  and  Biblical  narratives.     He  seems  rot  to  be  aware 
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how  readily  and  rapidly  tbe  legends  of  the  American  Indians, 
when  bronght  under  Enropean  inflnence,  asntiine  these  strange 
and  wild  resemblances,  and  how  utterly  valaelesB  theee  resem- 
blances are  for  the  purposes  of  comparative  mythology,  unless  it 
can  be  shown — which  is  almost  always  impossible,  and  confessedly 
so  as  regards  the  Popol  Vnh — that  they  existed  prior  to  all 
European  influence. 

The  first  half  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  compara- 
tive mythology.  It  opens  with  an  elaborate  article  of  140  pages, 
in  which  the  author  develops  bis  general  views  of  this  subject 
with  abundant  and  striking  illustrations.  He  regards  mythology 
as  being,  to  a  great  extent,  a  phenomenon  of  Hngnistic  history,  a 
"  disease  of  language,"  by  which  expressions  originally  figurative 
lose  their  figurative  character  and  come  to  be  understood  and 
treated  in  a  literal  sense.  Tbns  the  xt^'^f*'^  4^  of  early  Greek 
poetry,  which  in  its  original  conception  represented  the  morning 
dawn  as  sitting  in  the  golden  radiance  of  the  eastern  sky,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  oeased  to  be  thought  of  as  a  metaphor,  and  became 
the  designation  of  a  divine  person,  Eos  or  Aurora,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  seated  on  an  actual  throne  of  gold.  Perhaps  our 
author  lays  too  much  emphasis  on  the  passive  side  of  this  process, 
views  it  too  exclusively  as  a  loss  of  the  primitive  metaphor,  and 
does  not  sufficiently  recognize  that  personifying  tendency,  that 
dispoeition  to  find  personal  powers  and  agencies  everywhere 
around  them,  wbicb  must  have  been  active  in  the  first  mythus- 
makera.  He  is  still  more  peculiar  in  regarding  nearly  all  primi- 
tive myths  as  turning  on  the  succession  of  night  and  day,  darkness 
and  light,  and  thus  as  having  a  connection  with  the  morning  dawn. 
He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  there  is  "another  class  of  legends, 
embodying  the  strife  between  winter  and  snmmer,  the  return  of 
spring,  the  revival  of  nature ;"  but  says  that  "  it  is  in  most  lan- 
guages only  a  reflection  and  amplification  of  tbe  more  ancient 
stories  telling  of  tbe  strife  between  night  and  day,  the  return  of 
the  mom,  the  revival  of  the  whole  world."  And  he  makes  a 
similar  asserUon  in  reference  to  the  onmeroua  legends  which  seem 
to  turn  upon  and  represent  tbe  phenomena  of  rain-cloDds  and 
thunder-storms.  The  reader  should  understand  that  this  tendency 
to  bring  all  myths  into  connection  with  the  dawn  is  not  generally 
shared  by  other  eminent  inquirers  in  this  most  iuterestiog  field 
of  stady. 
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The  contents  of  the  remaining  half-volnme  are  of  a  raried 
oharai^er.  Folk'lore,  popular  tales  of  Noraemen,  Celta,andZnlas, 
Arabic  nameralfl,  manners  and  onstoms  of  many  natione,  are 
among  the  subjects  embraced  in  iL  Of  oonrse,  none  is  fnlty  treat- 
ed ;  bat  on  all,  the  reader  will  find  much  to  engage  and  reward 
his  attention.  And  of  the  work  taken  as  a  whole,  we  may  say 
with  troth  Uiat  it  is  eminently  awakening;  it  aboands  in  onrions 
iniormatioD,  in  novel  snggestions,  in  bold  and  brilliant  views,  which 
may  not  always  command  assent,  but  will  stimalate  reflection 
and  study. 

WoHBti's  SuTFB^QE.* — Dr.  BushnoU  comes  into  the  field  of 
discussion  respecting  women's  suffi'age,  under  the  strong  impulse 
of  earnest  oonvioUon.  He  writes  on  the  subject  like  a  man  who 
IB  fearfully  in  earnest.  We  need  not  say  to  our  readers  that  he 
writes  in  an  able  and  interesting  manner,  or  that  whatever 
thoughts  he  presenta  deserve  to  be  carefully  considered.  The  posi- 
tion which  he  takes  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  his  volnme —  Wo- 
mefC%  Suffrage  :  the  S^orm  againet  Mature.  In  other  words  the 
movement  in  favor  of  women's  snSr^e  is  so  fearfully  nnnntaral 
as  to  be  fraught  with  serious  mischief  and  danger.  In  sua- 
tsining  this  position  he  gives  a  preliminary  chapter  in  which  the 
question  is  stated.  In  this  he  concedes  that  the  poaition  of  women 
at  present  is  in  many  respects  a  oondition  of  disadvantage,  often 
of  oppression,  but  the  denial  of  suffrage  is  neither  an  evil  nor  a 
wrong.  We  are  surprised  to  find  in  this  chapter  the  assertion  so 
pronounced  and  positive  that  the  eiperiment  of  admitting  females 
into  colleges  with  those  of  the  other  sex  baa  proved  successful. 
It  is  founded  on  the  brief  observation  by  the  writer  of  its  apparent- 
ly suocesaful  working  in  the  college  at  Oberlin,  and  on  the  mnck 
more  uncertun  testimony  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann — that  raost  san- 
guine and  confident  of  all  educators — concerning  its  success  at  An* 
tiooh  College  1  Leaving  this  preliminary  diecnssion,  the  author,  in 
Chapter  11.,  defends  the  position,  that  there  is  no  abaoluU  rigtU  of 
storage  in  man  or  woman.  This  is  a  fact  preliminary  to  the 
main  question,  though  a  preliminary  essential  to  be  established  iu 
our  country,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  so  generally  assumed  to  be 
one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man ;  and  inasmuch  as  every  woman 
is  a  man,  it  is  logically  oooolnded  to  be  one  of  the  divine  rights  of 
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Toman.  This  falsely  assnmed  axiom  ia  properly  diaposed  of,  bat 
we  fear  it  will  require  still  more  elaboration  or  rather  belsboratioD 
than  eveD  Dr.  Bnahnell  has  bestowed  upon  it  to  drive  the  &ith  in 
it  oat  of  the  muddled  intellects  of  many  people.  Chapter  III-,  Wo- 
men not  created  or  called  to  govern,  is  the  key  note  to  the  author's 
ai^uments.  In  this  chapter  he  takes  the  ground  and  Jllastrates  it 
by  manifuld  considerations  that  the  position  «f  woman  ag  indicated 
by  her  very  constitution  is  necessarily  the  opposite  of  authority ; 
that  she  must  stoop  if  she  would  conquer,  that  she  is  bom  to  win 
and  not  to  command,  and,  or  rather,  it  is  only  by  winning  that  she 
both  elevates  and  commands.  Chapter  IV.  is  a  somewhat  charac- 
teristic treatraenC  of  Scripture  Doctrine.  Chapter  V.  is  entitled 
Subtle  Mistakes  of  fieling  and  Analogy,  under  which  head  are 
grouped  a  variety  of  topics,  which  present  themselves  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Chapter  VI.  is  upon  t)xe  Il^>ort  of  History,  la  which  the 
author  records  the  result  of  the  experiment  in  New  Jersey,  and 
gives  his  opinion  of  Aspasia,  Cleopatra,  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
others.  Chapter  VII.,  Probable  Eff'eets,  seems  to  us  by  &r  the  ablest 
and  most  effective  of  the  volume.  In  this  chapter  the  author  urges 
with  not  a  little  force  the  point,  that  the  experiment  so  &r  from  ele- 
vating and  refining  our  politics  will  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  and 
nnsex  women  themselves,  and  therefore  will  tear  out  of  the  fiunily 
and  society  the  most  powerful,  the  most  subtle,  and  the  most  pervad- 
ing of  all  existing  influences  in  favor  of  refinement,  purity,  and  re- 
ligion. In  short,  that  woman,  ae  woman,  will  in  a  great  measnre 
cease  to  be ;  and  also  what  we  call  the  civilization  which  woman 
bas  thus  far  secured  and  sustained.  The  oonoluding  Chapter, 
Prospects  and  PossibiHUes,  discourses  of  what  woman  may  do  and 
become  with  entire  safety  to  her  sex,  in  the  way  of  enlarging  and 
devatiog  her  sphere.  We  have  given  this  brief  analysis  of  the 
author's  arguments,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  interesting  matter  which  it  contains,  without 
expressing  any  opinion  of  the  pertinency  and  effect  of  his  positions. 
In  general  or  in  particular. 

SuBJEcnow  OF  Women.* — John  Stuart  Mill,  in  bis  "Subjection 
of  Women,"  treats  of  a  much  broader  snbject  than  Dr.  Bushnell. 
Dr.  Bushnell  confines  himself  to  the  question  of  female  suffrage. 
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Mr.  Mill,  as  the  title  of  hia  essxy  imports,  treats  of  the  alleged 
subjection  of  women  in  every  particular.  The  opiDion  which  he 
nndertakes  to  explain  and  defend,  is:  **That  the  prinoiple  which 
regalates  the  existing  social  relations  between  the  sexes — the  legal 
snbordination  of  one  sex  to  another — is  wrong  in  itself,  and  now 
one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  hnman  improvement;  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  replaced  hj  a  principle  of  perfect  equality,  admitting 
no  power  or  privilege  on  the  one  side,  nor  disability  on  the  other." 
The  principal  points  which  be  makes  and  dwells  npon  in  the 
progress  of  the'  essay  are  the  following :  The  present  condition 
of  women  has  grown  oat  of  the  condition  of  actaal  slavery,  in 
which  tbey  were  found  when  laws  and  institntions  began  to  be 
framed.  These  converted  a  "physical  fact  Into  a  legal  right." 
"Those  who  had  already  been  compelled  to  obedience  became  le- 
gally bound  to  it."  From  this'  condition  of  legalized  bondage 
women  have  never  yet  been  legally  free.  This' condition  has  been 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  refinement  of 
manners,  and  the  improvement  of  ethical  codes  and  religions  sys- 
tems ;  but  the  primitive  state  of  slavery  still  remains,  and  has  not 
lost  the  Uunt  of  its  brnta)  origin. 

To  the  objection,  that  this  conditjon  cannot  be  the  effect  of 
nsnrpation,  bnt  is  natural,  Mr.  Mill  replies  thai  there  was  a  time 
when  every  social  abuse  was  judged  to  lie  natural,  as  domestic  and 
pers  nal  slavery,  military  despotism,  and  feudal  authority  and  alle- 
giance. To  the  objection,  that  it  is  accepted  volantarily,  he  replies 
that  it  is  not  accepted  voluntarily  by  many,  as  is  evident  by  the 
manifold  protests  which  are  made  against  it ;  that  no  enslaved 
class  ever  asked  for  complete  liberty  at  once,  and  that  the  train- 
ing of  women  has  taught  them  that  it  is  their  duty  and  glory  to 
please  men,  and  not  to  exact  their  rights. 

He  argee  that  the  subordination  of  women  is  "  an  isolated  &ct  in 
modern  social  institutions."  lie  urges,  also,  that  it  cannot  be  said 
tliat  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  two  sexes  which  adapts 
them  to  their  present  functions  and  position.  This  point  being 
obviously  one  of  the  most  importuit,  be  makes  it  the  subject  of  a 
long  discussion.  His  own  doctrine  is  that  *'  what  is  now  called 
the  natnre  of  women  is  an  eminently  artificial  thing,"  so  com- 
pletely the  product  of  the  circnmstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  for  centuries,  that  *<  no  one  is  thus  far  enritled  to  any  po!<i- 
tive  opinion  on  the  subject."  "  Conjectures  are  all  that  can  at 
present  be  made."  What  the  nature  of  women  actually  is  can  only 
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be  determined  by  a  psjohologioal  analysis  that  should  separate  every 
product  of  anificial  lej^slatioa,  arlJfioial  culture,  and  artificial  do- 
mestic, social,  and  public  opinion. 

After  this  preliminary  disouBsion  of  principles,  Hr.  Mill  pro- 
ceeds to  the  consideration  of  partioulars.  Among  them  he  treats, 
in  the  second  chapter,  of  the  disabilities  involved  in  the  marriage 
contract  Of  these  he  considers  the  disabilities  which  respect 
property  and  those  which  come  from  the  power  of  command  in 
the  husband.  The  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  every  particular 
ie  the  only  one  which  can  relieve  women  from  these  disabilities. 
Marriage  is  properly  a  condition  of  partnership,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  firm  have  an  equal  voice  in  respect  to  every  ques- 
tion OD  the  footing  of  a  balanced  friendship.  As  to  how  long  this 
partnership  ought  to  continue,  and  for  what  reasons  it  may  be  sun- 
dered, Mr.  Mill  does  not  exptun  himself  very  particularly.  He 
seems  to  avoid  a  tall  and  explicit  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  and  lo 
shrink  back  from  the  logical  inferences  to  which  bis  premisea 
ought  to  lead  him. 

Chapter  III.  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  admissibility 
of  women  "  to  all  the  functions  and  occnpatious  hitherto  retained 
as  the  monopoly  of  the  stronger  sex."  As,  according  to  Mr. 
Milt,  woman  has  no  nature  of  her  own  which  can  be  defi- 
nitely ascertained  and  reasoned  on — scarcely  the  peculiarity  of 
aez — it  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  she  ought  not  to 
be  disqnatified  for  any  of  the  occupations  and  fnnclionB  which 
have  been  confined  to  man.  This  Mr.  Mill  does  not  labor  so 
earnestly  to  prove  as  he  doee  to  show  that  the  conclusion  ought 
not  to  ofi'end  or  surprise.  He  assumes  a  defensive  and  deprecatory 
piosilion,  rather  than  one  which  is  odensive  and  commanding. 
Among  these  functions,  suffrage  and  government  are  included. 
The  propriety  of  conceding  both  of  these  to  women  is  argued 
very  briefly  by  Milt,  but  upon  these  special  topics  he  expends  lar 
less  strength  and  space  than  those  who  have  heard  of  this  volume 
would  be  led  to  expecL 

Chapter  IV.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  advantages 
to  mankind  which  wonld  be  likely  to  follow  from  the  reatoratioo  to 
women  of  their  natural  rights  and  their  legitimate  functions. 
This  point  is  discussed  with  arguments  and  in  a  stnun  simi- 
lar to  those  employed  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume,  without  criticising  any  of  its  positions.    We  think 
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that  0DI7  a  few  of  the  friendB  of  female  Boffi-age  will  accept  hia 
fundameDtal  positions  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  woman  or  the 
pOHsibility  of  determining  what  bar  natnre  is. 

Dr.  Bushnell  aud  Mr.  Mill  have  no  common  ground  on  whicb 
to  stand;  the  nature  which  Dr.  B.  contends  is  so  distinct  aud 
peculiar  not  being  conceded  by  Mr.  M.  to  have  a  real,  or  at  least 
an  ascertainable,  eziBienoe. 

T&Uf&^B  Italy.* — The  second  volume  of  this  work,  as  given  to 
the  American  public,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  hoose  of 
Messrs.  Leypoldt  aud  Holt.  All  persons  who  have  read  the  for* 
mer  volume,  oontuningthe  author's  account  of  Rome  and  Naples, 
will  be  ready  to  receive  the  story  of  Florence  and  Venice,  and  to 
read  it  with  great  pleasure.  M.  Taiue  is  not  an  ordinary  traveler  tell- 
ing of  things  which  he  has  seen  and  enjoyed.  He  is  an  artist  and  a 
true  lover  of  nature  and  of  the  beautiful  One  follows  him  in  his 
desoriptiODS  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  the  taste  and  the  know- 
ledge to  fit  him  for  his  work,  and,  therefore,  with  that  confidence 
of  being  aided  and  Btimnlated  which  always  comes  from  asaocia- 
Uon  with  a  competent  oritio.  Not  that  he  never  paescs  a  wrong 
fudgmeDt,  nor  that  be  is  altogether  uninfluenced  by  prejudice. 
Enthusiasts  of  the  best  order  are  often  home  away  by  their  very 
enthusiasm  to  hasty  opinions,  or  to  views  from  which  thay  are  not 
eaiuly  shaken  even  by  reasonable  considerations.  But  we  pardon 
this  for  the  good'  that  tbey  do  to  oar  minds  and  souls  by  their 
magnetic  and  inspiring  power,  and,  when  they  are  men  of  real 
learning  aud  ability,  we  rejoice  in  them  as  the  best  of  guides.  One 
would  like  to  travel  in  company  with  M.  Taine,  and  yet  one  would 
enter  upon  one's  journey  with  the  assurance  that  there  would  be 
a  goo  d  many  good-natured  intellectual  fightings  before  it  was 
ended.  They  would  be  conflicts,  however,  in  which  M.  Taine 
would  never  sufier  the  hnmiliation  of  acknowledging  bimeelfde* 
feated,  while  his  companion  would  learn  from  his  opponent  much 
that  would  help  him  ever  afterward.  The  same  advantage  is 
gained  Irom  his  writings,  in  a  measure,  though  the  stimulus  of  the 
fighting  is  lost,  from  being  all  upon  one  side,  and  the  atimnlns  of 
his  written  words  cannot  be  like  that  of  hisconversation.  The  pre- 
sent volume  dealfl,  if  possible,  with  a  richer  theme  than  the  former 
one.   The  art  of  Florence  and  the  beauties  of  Venice  awaken  the  soul 

•  llaty :  fiontiet  and  Vtnht.  From  tba  French  ot  H.  Taibc  B;  J.  Ddumd. 
K«w  Tork  :  Ujpoldt  and  HolL    1869.    8to,  pp.  88e. 
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to  its  most  deligfatfiil  tlioaghtb  and  dreams— and  to  vander  throngh 
all  the  soeoes  of  Northern  Italy  with  Hooh  a  qaickening  of  old 
memories  or  aaoh  ao  inspiratioD  as  an  artist-antbor  can  give  ns, 
if  he  wilt,  is  a  privilege  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  To 
many  of  the  more  "practical,"  or  the  less  refined  aad  oaltivated  in 
this  sphere  of  taste  and  art,  we  do  not  donbt  that  many  other 
books  of  travels  will  prove  far  more  interesting  than  these  of  M. 
Tmoe.  Btit  for  the  select  company  wtio  know  how  to  appreciate 
them,  they  will  have  a  peoaliar  value,  and  we  know  of  nothing 
lately  published  which  equals  them  or  which  is  so  worthy  to  be 
read.  The  enterprising  faonse,  which  have  enconraged  their  traos- 
lation,  deserve  public  commendation  for  the  energy  they  are  coo- ' 
stantly  diaplaying  in  the  issue  of  translations  of  for^gn  works  of 
taste  and  excellence. 

Thb  New  West.*— Mr.  Charles  L.  Bnioe's  "New  West"  oame 
into  market  as  a  volume  very  opportunely,  just  as  the  Padfie 
Railway  was  finished,  and  the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  so 
many  upon  the  Atlantic  slope  weie  oooapied  with  California. 
Large  portions  of  it  had  indeed  been  previously  published  in  the 
form  of  letters — but  the  whole  comes  to  us  with  new  attractions; 
and  the  letters,  now  chapters,  will  bear,  if  they  do  not  require,  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  they  are  so  full  of  well-digested  informa- 
tion, of  acute  observation,  and  sagacious  generalisations.  Bating 
some  private  philosophical  speculations  of  the 'author,  and  now 
and  then  a  faibleaae  of  egoism,  the  book  might  be  prononncfd 
admirable.  As  it  is,  it  is  most  exoellent,  and  deserves  a  very  ei- 
tenitive  sale,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  would  form  satisfiKitorj 
notions  of  the  great  New  West,  which  is  so  much  in  the  thoughts 
and  upon  the  tongues  of  those  who  live  in  the  Old  East. 

OuB  New  Wat  Round  the  WoBLn.f — "  Carleton,"  the  author 
of  this  work,  earned  a  high  reputation  as  the  war  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Jownal.  Through  the  whole  of  the  long,  periloas 
conflict,  he  was  in  the  field,  shunning  no  hardship  or  danger,  a 
kind  of  ubiquitous  presence,  eeeing  everything  and  noting  every- 
thing—not as  a  newsmonger  to  mauufaoture  paying  paragraphs, 

■  Tin  Kta  Witt:  or  CslifornU  In  IStT-lBBS.  B7  Cb^blb  Louva  Buo^ 
etc.,  etc.    Nev  Tork :  Q.  F  Potnam  A  Son.     I8a9. 
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bnt  aa  a  patriot,  ever  striving  to  keep  ap  the  courage  of  the 
oonntry.  Offered  a  command  and  eager  to  fight  as  well  as  vrite 
for  the  sacred  cause,  hii  pen  vaa  Kke  Roderick's  "bngle  horn," 
and  eminent  men  advised  him  not  to  exchange  it  fdV  the  sword. 
What  he  did  in  that  department  may  be  seen  in  his  "  Four  Yeara 
of  Fighting,"  and  "Days  and  Nighta  upon  the  Battle-Field," 
books  which  he  might  well  have  iDsoribed  with  the  motto  veni 
vidi,  adding  the  met  also  if  he  oonid  have  gratified  his  own  desire 
to  share  in  the  combat. 

In  the  Summer  of  1866,  he  was  aent  to  Enrope  to  report  on  the 
great  struggle  then  pending  between  the  States  of  Qermany,  and 
threatening  to  involve  the  entire  continent.  But  Sadowa  proved 
its  coup  de  grace,  and  Carleton,  at  the  request  of  his  constituents, 
oontinaed  his  voyage  round  the  world.  Winged  b^  steam,  ex- 
tendiog  over  two  years,  and  passing  through  the  Holy  Land, 
Egypt,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  it  furnished  him  with  material  for 
a  doEen  volumes,  bnt  he  has  had  the  taste  to  condense  his  best 
observatioDs  into  a  handsome  oi^tavo  of  500  pages. 

His  personal  experiences  he  describes  with  much  hnmor  and 
vivacitj,  warming  into  generous  sympathy  as  he  traces  the  pro- 
gress of  Christian  civilization  in  the  empires  of  the  East,  and 
kindling  into  eloquence  as  he  dwells  on  those  grand  enterprises 
that  are  now  girdling  the  globe  with  canal,  steamer,  and  railwa;. 

A  mistake  or  two  have  struck  our  attention,  which  it  may  be 
worth  white  to  notice. 

The  rank  of  Chinese  Mandarins  is  distinguished  by  the  color, 
not,  as  Carleton  assumes,  by  the  number  of  their  buttons,  each 
officer  wearing  but  one,  which  is  mounted  conspicno^sly  on  the 
top  of  his  chapean,  and  is  red  for  the  two  highest  grades,  blue 
for  the  next  two,  white  for  the  third  pair,  and  yellow  for  the  last 
three. 

He  is  noable  to  get  through  a  mandarin  dinner  without  at  least 
t  hint  at  kitten  outlets  and  puppy  pies  to  give  it  piquancy.  A 
longer  sojoam*among  the  Chinese  would  have  shown  him  that 
tliose  articles  are  not  more  relished  by  the  better  classes  than  by 
ourselves — though  less  delicate  dishes  are  eagerly  devoured  by 
the  starving  pariah. 

While  treating  of  Nagasaki  in  Japan,  he  makes  the  more  seri- 
ous blander  of  speaking  of  Mr,  Verbeck  as  "  a  Dutchman  engaged 
in  trade."  Now  Mr.  Verbeck,  though  of  Dutch  descent,  is  an 
American.    He  ia  a  missionary,  not  a  trader;  and  such  infitieDce 
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has  he  ac<iDired  with  the  native  aathorities,  that  one  of  the  prinoea 
Utely  invited  him  to  visit  his  dominioos,  sending  a  Bteamer  and  a 
military  escort ;  and  he  has  now  gone  to  Yedo,  the  capital  of  the 
Empire,  by  invitation  of  the  leading  daimiot,  to  ud  them  io  the 
revision  of  treaty  regulations,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mentifie 
institution.  It  is  due  to  Carleton  to  say,  that  soch  Bli[W  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

Ab  a  specimen  of  our  anthor's  happiest  vein,  we  will  only  refer 
to  a  fine  outburst  of  feeling  that  was  called  fonh  by  moeting  with 
a  piece  of  New  England  ice  in  the  hot  plains  of  India. 

Force  and  Xattek,* — Dr.  Charles  Winslow'a  treatise  on 
Force  and  Nature  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  position  suggested  by  its  title,  viz.,  that  besides 
matter  there  are  two  forces  universal  in  nature — Attraction  and 
Repulsion — which  are  co5rdinate  and  ooextensive,  and  that  these 
universal  forces  in  their  varied  methods  of  activity  and  combina- 
tion are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  manifold  phenomena  which 
the  universe  exhibits.  He  rejects  the  Newtonian  doctrine  that 
matter  is  inert,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  supposition  that  its 
masses  and  its  molecules  are  mntnally  repellant.  Under  this 
general  formula  he  accounts  for  and  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the 
coni^ervatJon  and  persistance  of  force,  ezpluning  force,  viz.,  me- 
chanical force,  as  that  which  acts  in  the  double  form  of  action  and 
repulsion. 

A  very  able  scientific  friend,  to  whom  we  have  submitted  this 
Essay  for  hia  opinion  in  respect  to  its  value  of  the  proofs  and 
reasonings  on  which  this  theory  rests,  pronounces  it  a  purt-  speoa- 
lation,  which  is  neither  sutttfuned  nor  enforced  by  any  mathe- 
matical reasonings  or  experiments ;  a  theory  which  might  hare 
been  stated  upon  a  very  few  pages  with  all  the  oon  si  derations 
which  are  adduced  in  its  support.  The  doctrine  of  the  treatise  as 
stated  by  our  expert  is  as  follows :  "  There  are  in  universal  nature 
three  things,  and  only  three ;  Matter,  AtO'uction,  tuid  Repulsion. 
The  last  two,  like  the  first,  are  real  enlitiea,  each  having  a  posi- 
tive existence  of  its  own,  irrespective  of  the  agencies  which  they 
put  forth — created  in  equal,  definite,  and  limited  quantities,  to 

*  Fare*  and  SaiuT:  Atlraotion  and  BepaUloii.  The  Radical  PrindplMof 
Energy,  dUanued  in  th«<r  raUtiont  to  phjBicul  uid  roorphologioal  daieli^ 
meDtt.  By  Charus  Fudisick  Winblow,  H.  D.  Loadon :  Use  Hillan  A  Oa. 
18Se. 
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which  nothing  can  be  added  and  from  which  nothmg  osn  be  eab- 
tracted — both  having  a  strong  affinity  for  matter  and  always  com- 
bined with  it  in  equal  or  nnequal  proportions,  and  xubject  to  fluc- 
taatioDB  and  trannfers  according  to  circnmstances.  This  trinity 
of  created  things  constitntes  at  once  the  artificers,  the  tools,  and 
tbe  materials  by,  with,  and  of  which  all  material  things  have  been 
oonstracted  and  arranged  in  their  present  mntaal  relations,  and 
by  which  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  of  whatever  kind  are  man- 
ifested." That  our  critic  is  not  unjust  to  the  acitbor,  will  be  man- 
ifest from  the  following  extract :  "  As  force  condenses  into  defi- 
nite volumes,  atoms  follow  or  rather  move  with  its  movements, 
and  are  constrained  into  narrow  limits  in  obedience  to  inherent 
law.  Thus  is  cohesion  effected.  Force  possesses — that  is  to  say, 
molecular  attractive  forces  possess — the  inherent  property  of  run- 
oing  together,  mixing,  centralizing,  and  magnifying  their  ener- 
^es  in  certMn  numerical  ratios.  At«ms,  always  alive  in  theii 
affinities  for  attractive  force,  or  for  combinations  with  it,  follow  its 
currents  into  the  nearest  jnxtapositioD."     p.  66. 

We  ought  to  say  that  the  work  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
apparently  very  lucid  style  ;  though  it  leaves  much  of  the  very  de- 
lusive impression  of  an  apparently  clear  diction,  which  is  letl  by 
that  of  J.  S.  Mill — a  diction  made  up  of  common  and  almost  collo- 
quial words,  which  afford  the  easy  instruments  of  the  manifold 
ambiguities  and  dexterities  of  slip-shod  thinking. 

Pkof.  Day's  Introduction  to  the  Stcdt  of  Enoltsb  Liteka- 
TiiBE.* — The  rather  long  descriptive  title  of  Professor  Day's  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  English  Literature  relieves  ns  from  the 
necessity  of  charMterizing  it.  The  very  acute  and  painstaking 
author  has  aimed  to  produce  a  work  which  may  fiU  a  gap  in  our 
elementary  books.  He  reminds  ns  in  his  preface  that  we  have 
already  numerous  text-books  in  English  Literature,  but  no  one  of 
these  exhibits,  or  aims  to  exhibit,  this  literature  as  a  growth. 
This  the  author  has  attempted  to  do,  and,  so  far  as  he  has  contrib- 


■  An  Introduelion  to  Iht  Stvdjf  of  Engliih  Ltttralwrt;  comprising  repreecnta- 
tire  muterpieoeB  in  poetry  and  prots,  mtrklDgtbesuacaHivaatagei  of  its  growth, 
and  a  methodical  ezpoiition  or  the  goveroiug  prinaiplsi  and  general  forme,  both 
of  tbe  Unguage  anil  llleraturc  1  with  «optOD*  notes  on  the  eelectloni;  gloBsaryaad 
•hrooologf,  dMigned  for  iiyttematia  rtndj'.  Bj  HinaT  N.  DiT,  Author  of 
'■  Lo^c,"  etc.,  etc    N«w  Tork :  Charles  Soribner  A  Co.    lEtS. 
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ated  to  tbis  end,  he  has  been  succetiBfiil.  Whether  his  oontribn* 
tioDS  &re  Bafficiently  oucuerous  to  make  a  strong  impreBHioo  on  the 
beginner,  is  Homewhat  nnoertain.  Had  the  exlraots  been  more 
brief  so  us  to  break  up  the  work  into  ft  great  number  of  single 
leesonR,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  better  snited  to  the 
purposes  of  a  text-book.  But,  aa  it  ie,  it  deserves  warm  commen- 
dation for  the  oare  and  scholarship  it  displays. 

Sacrkd  and  CoNSTEtrcnvB  Akt," — Mr.  Otis's  Essays  on  Sacred 
and  Constructive  Art  are  by  an  independent  thinker,  bnt  a  some- 
what unpracticed  writer.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  characterised  by 
common  sense  and  elevated  feeling,  and  though  the  hints  are  not 
folly  or  elaborately  worked  out,  they  are  all  suggestive  of  many 
interesting  applications.  But  theories  of  art  are  very  difficult  to 
organize,  and  often  as  difficult  to  accept  and  understand. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Waleeb's  Life  of  Jkbus,!  and  Pilgrim's  Pbogbsss,! 
IK  Words  of  Onb  Stllabls. — In  these  two  beautifnl  volumes 
Mrs.  E,  A.  Walker  has  told  the  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the 
story  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  words  of  a  single  syllable,  for 
children.  She  has  been  very  successful;  for  she  has  not  only 
maintained  great  simplicity  of  language,  but,  what  is  of  more  im< 
portance,  she  has  written  with  an  engaging  frankneBS  of  manner 
and  a  vivacity  which  wilt  surely  keep  the  attention  of  children  and 
invest  the  old  story  with  new  interest  even  tor  adult  readers.  The 
books  are  printed  in  large  type,  and  are  each  illustrated  with  tea 
fiill  p^e  engravings  in  oil  colors. 

■  Saend  and  Oomlruelivt  Art :  Its  Ori^D  and  ProgrsM.  A  9«riea  of  bnji. 
By  Caltci  N.  Ons,  Architect.    New  York;  Q.  P.PatDUD  ASon.     1849. 

f  /Vam  tht  Crib  to  th*  Onn :  A  Ufe  of  Cbritt,  io  Worda  of  Od«  Syllable.  B; 
Krs.  Edwakd  Ashlit  Walkbr.  With  ninatrationi  in  Oil  ColorA  ITew  Tuk : 
Geo.  k.  Leavitt.     1868.     ISmo.  pp,  S20. 

t  TK*  Pitgriiiii  Pregre—  from  thit  World  to  that  wkiek  it  to  Oome.  By  Jomr 
Bhutan.  Id  Words  of  On*  Sjilable.  By  Mrs.  Bdwiui  Amlbt  Wunc  Naw 
Tork :  Geo.  A.  Ltavitt.     18Sa.     ISmo.  pp.  SSB. 
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